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Editorial Notes 

D r C, L. WOOLLEY'S article in the present issue will serve to 
call attention to an archaeological scandal. Ever since he first 
discovered an imrortant gold object in 1927 the Arabic Press of 
Iraq, by innuendo and direct statements, has persuaded people in 
Baghdad and elsewhere that their country, ivitb the connivance of the 
Director of Antiquities, was being robbed of its antiquities by exca¬ 
vators, 'This propaganda has been generally accepted by officials who 
ought to know much better; and men in high political positions in 
Iraq have been heard to accuse the British of retmoing gold objects which 
were actually on exhibition b the Baghdad Museum. 

^ 

During the years 1932-1933 a persoital campaign has been con¬ 
duct^ against the present Director of Antiquities and the staffs of 
Foreign Expeditions for unworthy, probably personal, motives. This 
c^p^gn has b«a ignored as it deserves to be ; but it is now time that 
tri€ Ad^QHKtr&tiofi of Antiquities^ up by Miss Gertrude B^ll under 
th€ British Mandate, and the conduct of the recent Directors of 
Anti quitteSi should be juBtjiicd« Dr WooUey^s statement will convince 
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archaeologists that the excavations at Ur have enriched the Iraqi nation 
by securing for itj with ail the aid that modem science can afford, a very 
^liable oollei^on of antiquities, more than equal to the coUections frorn 
Ur in the British Museum and the University Museum of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia pul together. 

^ 

The OToncr politicai propaganda against archaeological work by 
foreigners in Iraq is dropped, the sooner scholars will be able to feel 
s^e confidence m the measures at present being taken in that country. 
The present trend of events can only lead dbmterested observers to 
believe tliat ureparabte harm is being done bv a polity which diS'* 
courages and penahaes scientific expeditions without providing efficient 
means to prevent wholesale spoliation and destruction of ancient sites. 
The threat of various new lavra has been disturbing. If a new law is 
mtrodu^ next year on the lines apparently proposed, the Iraq Govern* 
ment will have placed itself in the position of stopping work by others, 
w'hilc itself unable to prosecute r^earch. 

«« 

With the publication of this number we welcome the accession of 
a group of new readers in the United States of America, We welcome 
^em most heartily, Already for se\'eral decades American and British 
ntstitutions and individuals have been en^iged upon joint undertakings 
throughout the world, particularly in the East. Ur was excavated by 
just such a jomt expedition, and several others arc still m the field. 
Such coopemtion is chararterisiic of all live science, but the effects 
are often limned, of necessity, to the few persons directly concerned. 

%M 

It has been one of the tasks of Antiquitt to tnteipret to a wider 
public the meaning of the epoch-making discoveries so made. For 
without the cooperation of the public, archaeology as it exists today 
wuld not continue—a fact liable to be forgotten by specialists when 
in full cry 1 It is obviously therefore in the interests of all concerned 
that some one should broadcast the chief items of news in language as 
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plain as the subject permits. We have attempted to do this tn the past 
and we shall continue to do so, encouraged by the knowledge that our 
efforts are appieciat^ in at least two Continents. There will of course 
be no change of policy where none is needed ; we shall merely try and 
do better what we tiavc hitherto been doing, and perhaps cast our nets 
even more widely than before, particularly in eastern waters. 






Amongst undertakings which (so far as staff is concerned) may 
well be called intemattonal, are the various expeditions of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago University, which is doing magnificeQt w'ork 
throughout the whole of the Middle East, under the direction and 
personal inspiration of Dr J, H. Breasted,* Tlie major results obtam^ 
are already fairly w'cll known, and as publication proceeds they will 
become even better known. Amongst the recent publications of the 
Institute are some (vols. x, 1929 ; xvii, 1933 ; xvnt, 1934) which deal 
with the late Tertiary and Quaternary Deposits of Egypt, with special 
reference to the andtjutty of man. Dr K. S. Sandfotd has been 
studying ^ese deposits since 1926, when Dr Breasted provided 
the organization required to ensure that a comprehensive survey, 
extending over a period of years, should be carried out. Details 
of the work done between Quro and the Second Cataract are now 
available, and considerable progress has been made between Dongola 
and Berber. Palaeolithic implements have been found in geologically 
dated strata, and lliere is much evidence of progressive desiccation. 
Further volumes in the series will be awaited with interest. 

o* 

We conclude with a word to our * oonatant readers *. We are 
a publicity campaign ro secure fresh subscribers, for 
even after eight years of effort there must remain quite a few people 
who are not yet aware of t he existence o f A.NTiQtriTT. We are therefore 
posting to several thousand members of various Societies in this country 
and abroad leaflets similar to those by which Antiquity was established^. 


*T)>e value of the work of The Orieiital Li&thute genenlly b sbo emphafii2ed hy 
the Review on pa^ 109. 
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It is quite oertsin that some of those who already subscribe will leoeive 
teafl^, for the process of elimination of names to avoid this is im¬ 
possible, and indeed the labour would be out of ail proportion to the 
res^te. We therefore ask them, if they receive leaflets, to send them 
to fnends who may be interested and thereby help the ™paim, or 
to Ignore them. r er-f 

^ at the risk of being thought importunate, we ask the atten- 

uon of those who may be concerned to the notice printed below. 


The SuBscRiPnoN to Ajuiquity for 1935 is now Due. Wc 
would rexnind our Subscribers of the form and envelope 
inserted in the December number for the purpose of remitting 
payments. An early response ttnll be much appreciated as this 
will save avoidable trouble in having to send out direct reminders. 

Payment should be made to 

Antiquity, 24 Parkend Road, Gloucester, England. 
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Pyramids and their Purpose 

by Noel F, Wheeler 

T he mam object of these articles is to examine the evidence on 
the suHect of Pyramids m geneml and the Great P^mid of 
Khufu (Cheops) in particular; and to see if a reasonable inclusion 
can be reached as to the purpose for which the Great Pyramid was 
erected. 

It is necessary to do this because the general reader is often at the 
of what he reads, and unable without some guidance to 
distinguish between journalistic rubbish and sciendhc statements. He 
is apt to jud^ the importance of a document rather by the forceful- 
ncM of Its dogmatism^ the extent of its publicity, or the ‘ interest' 
of its theories, than by the scientific value of its content; and ivhile 
there arc some publications dealing w’ith the Great Pyramid which are 
worth reading, there are many which are not, though they attract much 
more attention. After readmg these articles the reader will 1 ^ in a 
position to decide for himself whether he should accept without question 
the wild and fantastic theories current, or whether he should Keep to 
ordinary commonsense and archaeological evidence. 

In order to provide a back^und to the subject, I propose to 
dtacuss first the Pyramid Age and to consider for a moment what sort 
of people were the Egyptians of that time. After that (in a second 
article) I shall describe the Gi^t Pyramid in some detaiirin the light 
of recent excavations around it, and try to arrive at a commonsense 
solution of its many problems. Finally (in my third article) I shall 
touch briefiy on some of the wilder theories, but shall treat them no 
more seriously than they deserve. 

The Pyramid Ace 

What is usually described as the Pyramid Age is the period of the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth dynasties, covering approximately 500 
years in time from 3(^)0 to 25^ The actual dates attributed by 
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difFcrcpt writers to the kings of this period vary so much that their 
onJy significance in the present connexion is relatiTO. The initid date 
of 3<^ B.c, ma^ well be as much as roo years out in either direction; 
and it is not unti] one comes to the next period, the Middle Kingdom, 
about 2000 BX., that dates can be fixed with any degree of certainty. 

iTie third dynasty, which began and ended around 3000-2900 bx., 
included the weli-known king Zoser (variously w ritten'Thoser, Zeacr, 
etc.), who was the builder of the siep'p>Tamid at Sakkara (wlierc the 
Egj'ptian Government has excavated during recent years some of the 
most interesting architectural works ever found in Egypt) ; and king 
Hunt (Ncfer-ka-Re Huni), the presumed fativer of the great king 
fenefeni who began the fourth dynasty. Seneferu may be met with 
in various writings as Snofru, Snefru, Seneferuw, Softs (hlanetho), 
and other versions even further from his true name which is in t!ic 
hiemglypluc ' S^nfr-w *. During tlie fourth dynasty, which begins 
with Seneferu, there w'ere the Pyramid kings of Giaa—Khufu fCheopa, 
Sufis, Khnum-Khufu, etc.) ; Re^edef (Rhatioses, Dedefre, etc.) : 
Kliafr^ (Sufis. Chephren, etc.); Menkauri (Menkl»eres, Mykerinos’ 
etc,) ; and Shewes-kaf (Bikheris, etc.). 

The fifth dynasty includes the I^amid kings of Abuslr—User-kaf 
(Userkheres, Weser-kaf, etc.); Sahuri (Sefres) ; Nefcr-ir-ka-rc 
(Neferkheres, etc.); Nefcr-cf-ri (Khcres, etc.); Ne-user-ri (Rita- 
thures, Ra-en-user, etc.) ; Iscsy (Ded-ka-rc Assa, Tany)eres, Isosy, 
Dnas (Wenis, Oniios, Uimos, etc.). Among tlic kings of 
the Sakkara Py^ds (sixth dy’nasty) were Tety (Teta, Othoes. etc.) ; 
User-ka-rc^; Mery-Re Pepy (Fbps, Pepy t); Mercnre (Mcthusufis, 
etc.); Ncfcr-ka-re Pepy (Pepy ii, Fiops, etc.); Mcrenre ii. 

Hie t^'pe of royal tomb in vogue before the introduction of tlie 
pyramid was the masuba — a rectangular stntcture of masonry who^ 
len^ was usually a little more than twice the hrcadtli, flat-topped, and 
with the outer faces nsmg at a slope of about 7 to 14 on one. ('Phe 
actud anglra of slope at Giza vary from 74^^ 4' to Sd* 57'). The mastaba 
mmb rominued m alongside the later pyramid throughout the 
I^ranud Age, and v^ned m size from the very small mud-brick mastabas 
of the poorer people, a few feet square, to the large royal mastahas at 
Giza, of which the largest has a length nearly one half of tlie side of tlie 
Great Pyramid. (See figxjbb opposite). 

During the third dynast)' the pyramid idea began to develop out of 
** superimposed ‘mastabas'; and the step-pyramid of Zoser 

at Sakkara. the step-pyramid at Meydum, a pyramid at 2 awtet-eJ-Aryan 
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possibly of king Khs-ba possibly a step-pyramid (between Giza 
and Abusir), and an uniimshed pyramid at the ^DKysIace possibly of 
king Neb-kn^ all belong to this iransitional period. Together with the 
pyramids of Seneferu and Huni (?) at Dahshur (south of Sakkara) and 
at Meydum (further south), none of these were true pyramids, but merely 
structures of a generally pyramidal form consisting of superimposed 
mastabas, which gave the appearance of steps. The slope of the faces 
of these steps hw approximately chat of the normal mastaba, and the 
whole was cased in ime limestone, still keeping the step form. 

The first true pyramid, designed as such from the beginning, was 
tliat built by Khuru at Giza, known as the Great Pyramid (putTE u). 
T he other pyramids at Giza, and all subsequent pyraiiiids not only 
at Giza, but at Sakkara and Abusir of the fifth and sixth dynasties, 
and of later periods at Dahshur, Laimn, Lisht, Hawara, Guraah, 
Abydos and in the Sudan, were all true pyramids in ihc same sense and 
presumably directlv descended from the Great Pyramid. The largest 
of all these, and the finest in workmanship, was the Great Pyramid, 
with a base side of 440 Egyptian cubits. With the exception of the 
Second PyTamid at Giza (of Khafne), and of two of the Dahshur 
pyramids, all tlie others arc of much smaller dimensions. Confining 
oursclv^ to the true Pyramid Age the smallest recorded is that oT 
Sahure’s Queen at Abusir, which has a base side of only 30 cubits. 
The value of this cubit, and other matters concerning units of measure¬ 
ment will be considered in more detail later, (i cubit = 30.50 inches 
or 53.3 cms.). 

The puhlicatioi^ on the subject of the Great Pyramid have been so 
□urnemus and so widely read that tlie non'‘archaeological reader might 
well forget tliat, besid^cs the other Oiza pyramids, there arc a vast 
number of pyramids in Egypt alone — not to mention diose In the 
Sudan, In order to give a clearer idea of them as a whole a list is given 
m the appendix (pp, 15-21), numbered consecutively, and it is by these 
numbers that they are referred 10 in the text. 

It will be ska from the Hst that the first pyramids were built 

at Sakkara and Meydum, with two exceptions at Zawiet-el-Aryan_ 

a few miles south of Giza, The change of site to Giza was made by 
Khufu, and he was followed there by the remainder of his dynasty, 
except Dedefre, who for some unknown reason went ten miles further 
noi^ to Abu Roash for his pyramid. The fifth dynasty again shifted 
to Sakkara and Abusir, a few miles north of Sakkara; me eleventh 
dynasty moved up to Gumah in Upper Egypt; the twelfth returned 
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north to Ltshi, Dahshuri l^itui and Havvara—none of them very far 
south of Sakkara, the farthest liejng about forty miles. 

In addition to Egyptian pyramids, there were Homan pyramids, 
the Pyramid of Ccstius at Rome being t r6 feet high ; the pyramidal 
mounds of early Chinese emperors ; and many * freak ’ pyramids ail 
over the worid. Cdpemicus built one over a well at his house in 
Frauenburg near the mouth of the Vistula. There is one, of very small 
dimensions, in the Dean cemetery, Edinburgh. I'iie pyramidal temples 
in America, which have been often described as pyramids, belong to 
quite a different family from the Egyptian Pyramids : they are stepped, 
have 3 very shallow slope, and w'cre surmounted by a temple—showing 
that their purpose was entirely different. The Egyptian pyramid was 
essentially the superstructure of a tomb, which was nearly alw'ays cut 
in the rock beneath, the entrance being in one face of the pyramid or 
in the rock outside it (fLATE iii). 

There may have been other pyramids at Abiisir, Abu Roash, and 
at Gumah, all trace of which has now gone. Either they are buried 
under debris in uncitcavated areas, or they have been razed to the 
ground by plunderers and die elements. 

It ts pa$^iblc to get \*ery close to an understanding of the people 
of the r^ramid Age; but t<i do so one must see such of their handiw’ork 
as remains to us, scattered through the museums of the world, and study 
the literature of the subject. In order to familiarize oneself with their 
handiwork there is no better method than to spend a long period on 
tlie site of their activities. 

Egyptian craftsmanship had been developing rapidly from the time 
of the first dynasty, with a leap to stone buil^g at Sakkara in the 
third i and it reached its zenith in the fourth and fifth ; in the sixth 
dynasty the first signs of retrogression appear. Of Egyptian art at 
its the late Mr Arthur VVeigall says' Mt] had now reached a level 

which, in certain respects, can hardly be said ever to have .been excelled 
in that country. . . (Anaent Egypt, Benn, 1928). Petrie, in 
Revolutions of Civilisation fHarper, 1922), describes the art of 
Senefem as * almost perfect'. Referring to architecture, sculpture 
and painting, Terence Gray wTiies in liis chapter on Khafr^ in Mrs 
firunton’^s Kings and Queens of Ancient Egypt (Hodder and Stoughton, 
^9^)* / Under Ehafre these thmgs> evolving uncertainly during the 
preceding cen^iies, burst suddenly into a glorious first blossoming 
whose viriie simplicity and primitive untrammelled inspiration have 
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left them from the lifetime of Khafr 4 until today amon^ mankind's 
most masterly artistic achievemenLs Concerning their literature 
we read in Professor Blackman’s translation of the Literuture of tht 
Ancient Ep>ptiatis of Erman {Methuen, 1927)1 * As far back as we 
can trace it, Ac Egyptian language displays signs of being carefully 
fostered. It is rich in metaphors and figures of speech, a " cultured 
language *' which “ oomposea and thinks ” for tlie person wiin writes. 
One at least of Ac old bcwl^ of proverbs may even have been composed 
during the Old Kingdom, in tJie time of the fifA dynasty (c* 2700 B.C, 
or earlier), which is known to us as an age in which the plastic art was at 
a particularly high level 

There is no doubt that Ae Egyptians of Ae Pvramid Age w-ere 
a very remarkable people, and that Aey had dcvcfcpctj exceptional 
technical and artistic skill ; but ji is not possible to realize Just how 
remarkable vrerc tJieir achievements wiAout acquiring some nrat-hand 
familiarity with Aem. lliey possessed many qualities well developed 
wliich we today do not associate with ‘ Ac Orient —which in fact 
belong noviTadays solely to some of the northem races; and, certain 
Aough it be that the ancient Egyj^ans possessed Aese qualities, it is 
cq^lly certain that the same quafides are entirely absent in liie East 
today, T'hey were clear and lowest thinkers, systematic in all they did ; 
Aey were persevering and remarkably accurate in executing plans 
given Aem, bemg in no way satisfied wiA' near enough —it had to be 
^ exact as their instruments and knowledge would allow 5 they were 
in no Way afraid of tackling Ae most difficult medtums in wliich to 
work, and preferred Aem at this time {the F^ramid Age) to the more 
easily worked tmierials. They had a simple, refined and restrained 
in art, bemg not at all fond of tiic elaborate over~dccoration 
which characterized later work, and Aeir eye for correct detail was 
wonderful. 

Those who are familiar wiA Ae art of the Pyramid Age consider 
that 11 peached a levd unsurpassed by Ae art of the Middle Kbgdom, 
the New Kingdom, or that of Saite and Ptolemaic times. The mterest- 
rag objects from the eighteenth dynasty tomb of king Tut-ankh-amen, 
Aough Mongst Aem arc some bcautihil ilmigs, do not reveal Ae same 
taste and refinement as Ae products of the Pyramid Age. 

Undoubtedly a people who were capable of such masterpieces as 
we can still see must have had vert' orderly minds, and much Ae 
^me ideals of art and conduct as the most advanced of modem peoples. 
1 iiey had a deep knowledge of nature in all her aspects, and their 
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representstions of ooiptry scejics^ anitnsls, birds, and fislt, would lead 
us to expect that their feelings for animals more nearly approxlnuiEed 
to our osvn than to those of thdr modem descendants. Another very 
8u^ rising aspect of their art, in view of its antiquity and expected 
primitiveness, is its cleanness ; tlicre are no signs of immoral or 
perverted tendencies, and the only representations seen which we are 
not accustomed to see in public today had an obviously religious, 
magical, or natural significance. We can be sure that much to 
which we are accustomed today would have shocked them os entirely 
improper. 

In the matter of their religion we are apt to be misled by tlie 
prejudiced views of the Hebreivs in their writings. There is no doubt 
that tiic Egyptians and the Israelites did not love one anoilier; but 
whereas the Egyptians did not consider the Israelites of sufficient 
importance to warrant more than casual mention, the Israelites attri¬ 
buted every conceivable unpleasant quality to the Egyptians. At the 
time of the pyramids the E^'ptlan reiLgion was not so complicated and 
inconsistent as it became later, mainly through the ellort to combine a 
number of different beliefs. 

It will be desirable here to mention some of the outstanding 
monuments of the period. 

Of the third dynasty the most striking find bthe complex of temples 
around the step-pyramid of Sakkara. (King Zoser), This was the first 
big architectural adventure which the Egyptians made ; they translated 
into stone the age-long building meth^s of mud-brick, timber and 
reeds. Tlie step-p)rranvid area was being excavated by Uie Egyptian 
Government under the direction of the late Mr Cecil Firth when the 
latter died about two years ago. Since then the work has halted. The 
ordinary visitor, with no great knowledge of Egyptian work, finds it 
hard to believe that these buildings are not Greek ! The simplicity, 
grace and technical skill is astounding.^ 

Of the time of Seneferu (fourth dynasty), there are in the Cairo 
Museum t\vo very fine painted limestone statues, life-size, of Prince 
Rahotep and Princess Ncfcrt (plate j, frontispiece) . These two statues 
are remarkably life-like and the colouring is in very good condition ; 
the statue of Ncfcrt in particular shows extreme freedom in handling. 
They were found by Dantnos, in the time of Marie tte, in one of the 
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mastaba^ near the Meydum Pyramid, which Itself shows a standard of 
skill in building scarcely exceeded later. 

One of the finest pieces of work of this date (Seneferu) is the pamt* 
ing on plaster of six geese, removed many yeans ago by Vassalli Bey from 
one of the Meydum mastabas, and now* in the Cairo Museum. I’he 
geese are feeding, and the detail of drawing and colour are very good. 
Also in the Cairn Museum are three vrooden panels from the ' false- 
door ' of Ilesi-Ra at Sakkara, carved with the figures of Hesi and hts 
name and titles in hieroglyphics in slightly raised relief. The style Is 
extremely delicate and fine, with perfect detail. The panels have often 
been published. 

In the next reign, that of Khufu, the best known work is the Great 
P)Tamid of Giza, w'hose boldness of conception and meticulous care in 
execution cause it to stand out from all other monuments of Egypt. 
To the same date belong insexibed and tminsenbed sarcophagi of 
granite, alabaster and limestone, in the Cairo, Boston and British 
Museums. They vary' in style, from tliat of Khufu-nekht in Cairo, 
and others like it, with intricate panelling desl^, to the absolutely plain 
^d undccoratcd alabaster sarcophagus of Khufu's mother (Cairo). 
'Ihere is an ivory figure of Khufu in the British Museum which is 
uiteresting mainly because W'C are ^'cry badly off for representations of 
this king. 

By far the greatest find of this reign, however, was the intact secret 
tomb of Khufu's mother Hetep-heres at Giza,* This tomb was found 
and excavated by the Harvara-Boston Bxpeditioii during 1925-1926 ; 
and the present writer shared the work of excavation and record witli 
Dr G. A, Reisner, the Director of the Expedition. No intact royal 
tomb of this age had been found before, and the richness of the furniture 
and otlier objects, together with the perfect taste of the designs and 
decoration make this collection in the Cairo Museum the most remark¬ 
able to be found there. I'he chairs, bed, canopy and jewel-box were 
not covered with thin gotd-tcaf, as much of the later w'ork was, but with 
heavy gold shee^g; the gold wras decorated with a mat pattern in 
relief, and the hieroglyphics on the pillars of the canopy are in raised 
relief on the ^Id, executed with almost perfect detail. On the ' carry¬ 
ing chair * solid gold hicrogtyphics were set in ebony strips. There is 
not a scrap of superfluous decoration, everything is in perfect taste, 
and the workmanship is first-class. (PLATES iv-v). 


* S« AMtiQunv, i9?7.1, ai6-S. 
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Of the reign of KhafrA, who built the second Pyramid of Gsza, the 
finest remaining work is the diortte statue of the king in the Cairo 
Museum. It was discovered by Mariette m the well of the granite 
valiey-temple dong with the debris of eigiit other statues of Khal’r^ 
{also in C^ro). It is a wonderfully executed piece of work in one of 
die hardest and most dlfiicult of stones. All the detail is rendered with 
R^rvellous vigour and truth to nature, and the whole figure expresses 
dignity, repose and power in a remarkable degree, Petrie writes b his 
History of Egypt ; * The statues of Khafra have brought us face to face 
with him, and caused his features to be almost as well known b our 
times as in his own reign. The groat dioriie statue is a marvel of art, 
the precision of the expression oombinbg what a man should l>e to win 
our fedmgs, and what a king should be to command our regard. The 
subtlety shown in this combination of expression—the mgenuity b the 
over-shadowing hawk, "which does not interfere tvith the front view, 
the technied ability in executing diis b so resistant a material—ail 
unite b fixmg our regard on this as one of the leading examples of 
andent art There U also, among the other statues of this kbg b 
Cdio, a very fine green basalt figure, found In the same place as the 
dlorlte statue, and an alabaster statue which is of fine work and was 
found at Sakkara, 

In the reign of Menkaur^, the kbg of the third Giza Pyramid, 
fragments of whose bones and sarcophagus are m the British Museum, 
by far the finest objects are the portrait statues and the triads b slate, 
found by the Harvard-Boston Expedition b excavatbg the valley 
temple of the kbg’s pyramid (plate vi). There are no more beauti¬ 
ful objects from Egrot than these slate triads of the king, Hathor, 
and different nome^eities ; and the slate pair-statue of Menkaure and 
his queen Kha-merer-nebty ii. Slate is not a material to choose for 
ease of workbg, yet the executbn of these statues U almost perfect and 
they have to be seen to be believed. Of the triads three arc in Cairo 
ant{ the remainder m the Boston Museum ; the slate pair is in Gbston ; 
and there is a fine alabaster statue b Cairo. These have been illustrated 
in several puhlicatbns, but should be looked for b Reisneris Mycerirtus 
(Harvard Lbtveisity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1931)- T^e basalt 
sarcophagus of Menkaure was very fine, decorated with panel design, 
but unfortunately when Howard Vyse had removed it nearly a century 
ago it was lost at sea on its way to the British Museum. 

Coming next to the fifth dynasty ; in the reign of Nefor-ir-ka-r^ 
we have the tomb of tlie great noble Ty, the walls of which are covered 
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with very fvne coloured relief scenes. In the Csiro Museum is the 
Sliding statue of Ranofer in painted Umcscone^one of the best examples 
of the work of this period. 

The * Precepts of Ftah-hetcp ’ were probably written in the reign 
of Dedkarc-Issy, though the earliest surviving papyrus is of the Middle 
Kingdom. Ptah-hetep may have been an aged tutor of the king. 
The * Prissc Papyrus ' in the Biblbth^ue Nationale was bought 
from one of the feilahb by M. Prbse d’Avennes and published in 1847 ; 
h is over 23 feet tong and about 6 inches wide. Also from this rei^ 
is the Palermo Stone, a fragment of a list of kings from the first to the 
fifth dynasty, broken out of the centre of a larg^ slab of diorite. This 
has been in Palermo since 1877. 

In the reign of Unas tlierc was a change in customs. The Sun- 
Tcmplcs, built by the preceding kings, came to an end ; and the Pyramid 
Texts began. These latter were religious texts inscribed on. the w-aJIs 
inside Ure p^itamids and are exceedingly interesting though dUficult to 
inte :et. 



There arc a number of objects from the fifth dynasty which cannot 
be placed definitely in any one reign. Of tlicse tlic b«t known and 
finest are two statues, the ‘ Sheikh-el-Beled ' and the * Seated Scribe 
The * Shcikh-el-Bcled * (a name invented since its discovery) is a 
wooden statue found by Mariette at Sakkara, and now in Cairo. It 
represents a noble called Ka-aper. This statue ranks with the diorite 
Khafre and is a very fine piece of work ; Maspero in his Nistmre 
ginirah de VAri : (Hachertc, 1912), says : ' Ijc Cheikh-el-Beled 

marque Tapogfe de Tart mcmphiie, et, si Ton ouvrait quelque part un 
salon dcs chefs-d'oeuvre du mondc ender, il est im de ceux que j'y 
enverrais pour rhonneur de Part dgypticn 'I'he second of these two 
statues, the ‘ Seated Scribe \ is in the Louvre and ranks in the same 
class r the expression and attitude are both perfect. I’here are a 
number of other statues of seated scribes in ihe C^lro Museum, but not 
one can be compared with that in the Louvre. 

Of the time of Ted, sixth dynasty, Uiere b a fine bronze statue of 
the king in the Cairo Museum which was found at Hicrakonpolb, The 
bronze was originally on wood, but the wood has completely decayed 
and the statue was found in fragments of bronze sheet and has been 
reconstructed. 

Innumerable monuments of these dynasties are not mentioned, 
since I have only intended to give some idea of the ardstlc achievementa 
of the Pyramid Age. 
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APPESBrX 

LIST OF FTBAJHUB IN iGTPT THfi SltDAW 

The date* are onfy relative and apprcndmate, and th# dimcfuioas ate given tn Egyptuii 
cubita, hand*, and (iagere. (The cobh oontaina seven tunda, and the hand four fingerej. 
The angle of alope of the pyratnid-foce ia given in the Bunner of the Egyptian method of 
stating a abpe, namely of a verticat rise of one cid>it on a horixontal hare of » many huitU 
and fingera. For example, a slope of y-z signiii^ a rise of one cubit on a base of five liaitda 
and two fingeia, or an angle as we express it today of 51* ji'. Under tie' base * and * hciglit' 
wlumn* the jiwasuremenl is given as 93.2,1, meaning 93 cubits, i hands, and i finger; some^ 
times, when the fracthm is exact, the measurement is given as 195I, etc, meaning 195I enbJu, 
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XI 




43 

3940? 

Lisut 

North pjrwnid 
AmcnemhAt I 

xil 




43 

2000 

11 

South pyramid. 
ScAwt»eit i 

an 



6.1 4S.53 

44 


l« 

Small pyramid 

xit? 



45 


ii 


Xiti 




46 


iR 

»i 

Elt? 




47 

2000 

«p 

Otiera of Senwesert l 

Ht 




4 

*938 

DA 31 SIIU 1 t 

* White pyramid 

1 Amenemhat tl 

m 




49 

1906 

Lahon 

&eflwcscrt u 

ItE 



9 *i 4»-35 

30 

1 

Dakebor 

Nonb Brick pyramid 
Senwoert eie 

XII 

1 » 4 -* 
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PYRAMIDS AND THEIR PURPOSE 


Apfendee— €atU~ 


No. 

Date 

6 .C. 

place 

Description and 
OWncT 

l^asty 

- i 

Bose 
c. h> f. 

— 

Tleight 

e. K. f . 

Slope 

h, f. dtg. mb). 

5 » 

1849 

DAHSSICft 

South Brick, or 
^ Black Fynuiud/ 
Amcnesihst Tit 

JTIT 

200 ? ^ 



52 

1849 

Bawaa.^ 

AincncmbBt Ul ? 




6-1 4 B -45 

$i 

DA»smm 

A queen'p pynunid 

} 



5 - 3 l 56 

54 


Sakkaha 

Uaeiitard 

Xtl 



55 

1850? 

Gurnah 

Nub^hepere Yntef 

XVII 




s<» 

4 >t 

Sekhemri Cpnual 
Vntef 

XVTt 



4-0 60 


57 



Sekhem-Shedtawy* 

5 ebekcui«r 

ivn 




58 


tft 


ivn 




12 

60 

1700? 

f# 

Bekcneiitii Ta-*-a 
W*T-KheprFT4 Kf 

XTO 

xvu 

15,3,0 

i?'* * 

3,1 66 



6i 

■Twr 

Asvooa 

Ahmea I 

xvtii 




6:i 

1640 

rr 

Queen Tettshcri 

xvttt 




63 

750 

Kctrhi; 

No, Sk Kashu 

XXV 




64 

744 

rp 

No, 17. Fknkhy 

XXV 




65 

710 

tp 

No. Shabol^ 

XXV 




66 

700 

jip 

Nop 18 - Shabatakx 

IXV 


1 



683 

Nuai 

No. Tiihqrka 

XXV 

98,6,0 

128.5+0 ‘ 

a.2| 69 

68 

688? 


No. 21, A qcteen 

XXV 

69 

683 

li 

No. 35+ A quem ? 

ixv 




7 “ 

663 

Kurru 

No. 16. TfliniCainai] 

XXV 



68? 

7 * 

653 

Nuhi 

No. 20. AtiancTBa 

XXV 

23,0.3 1 

26^3.0 

66| 

72 

653 

ff 

No. 36. Quho 
AtiikLibftaken 

XXV 




73 

643 

tt 

N0-3. S^amBrwfcm 

XXV 

SI.J.I 

1 59 -*-2 

66 

74 

640? 

» 

No. 4?. Oueon 

Miira* ?n 

XXV 




75 


19 

No. 42. ? 

XXV 




76 

77 

'} 

f* 

No. 4 j. ? 

xrv 




6z3 

14 

No^ 6» AidAman 

XXV 

53,6.2 

46 - 4-3 

bo 

78 

623 


No, It. Queen of 
Actlaman 

XXV 




79 

623 

IP 

No, 23, Qu^tn 
MsaUya 

XXV 


\ 


80 

593 

If 

No. 8. Anpalnt 

XXV 

53 '.* 

49.6.3 

62 

81 

593 

t* 

No, 24^ Queen 
Nansaka 

XXV 




8z 

593 

11 

No. 27. Queen 
Madigan 

xxv 
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j-Vppendix— iWt/, 


Kd. 

Date 

Place 

DcBcriptioTt md 

Dynasty 

Ba&e 

Height 

Slope 

B.C. 

Owner 


c. 1 l f- 

c. h. f. 

fa. f. dcf. min. 


593 

Nitbi 

38* Qucxn 
AaqaU 

{ xxy 




84 

i 

if 

K6. J9. ? 





ss 

i 


Ne. 40. ? 

XXV 


65.4.0 

68? 

86 

563 

** 

No. 9. Amtdqs ' 

3 ^ 

53.9.J 

87 

563 

tt 

No. 2^ Queen 

JOIV 



68? 

8S 

553 

tt 

No. 5* Mflleoajqim 


XXV 

S 3-*-9 

65.5.0 

89 

553 

II 

No* s5* Pfiaceaa 
IVUlctolen? 

XXV 




90 

553 

It 

No. 28. Queen 
Heitni-TaklubU? 

3 t 2 V 




9 * 

538 

II 

No. t8. Ndma^aya 

XXV 

30.3.0 

35 . 3 i 3 

68? 

9* 

533 

»i 

No* to- Netakkba^ 

XXV 

54.0.0 

46.5.2 

60 




mman 





9 J 

5'3 

11 

No* 7* KAikonmn 

XXV 

53 . 0,0 

4 S.a.j 

60 

94 

5*3 

41 

1 No. JO. Queen? 

1 XXV 




95 

S03 

11 

No« 3. Asiabmia- 


S 3 i flt 5 * 






man 

\ XXV 


59 

96 

500? 


No* 2^ Queen 
PiaTiih^har? 

XXV 




97 

473 

II 

No. 4. So'asheriqa 

XXV 

51.4.0 

63-S'* 

68? 

98 

458 

It 

No* iq* Nraakiuna 

' IX^^ 1 

*8.4.1 

12*6. t 

68? 

99 

453 

1} 

No* lit Makwiya- 








iTun 

XXV 

1 51.1.0 

51.4,0 

*4 

100 

453 


No* 31* Queen ? 

XXV 



lOI 

453 

II 

No. 32. Queen 7 

XXY 




101 

423 

11 

No. 16, Takkhdcmaii 

XXY 

13.1.0 

IS.4.1 

68? 

103 

4*8 

II 

No. 12. . 4 inm!im- 


51.0.1 






ttuUrik 

XXV 

&te.1.0 , 


61 

104 

4*8 

f» 

Nou 33 p Queen f 

XXV 




tOf 

418 

il 

No. 34. ? 

XXV 




to6 

398 

11 

No. 17. Baakakenm 

XXV 

23.6.2 

19.3.3 

68? 


359? 

M 

No. 37. Queen f 

XXV 


IM 

3 S 0 ? 

n 

No. 4S. Queen f 

XXV 




109 

f 

1 

II 

No, 4J9, ? 

XXV 




110 

II 

No-s^ ^ 

XXV 




III 

9 

11 

No, St. i 

xtv 




112 

'} 

ft 

No. S2. ? 

XIV 

1 



113 

] > 

f 

Nineteen timilE pyta- 






to 

r ^ 

•1 ■{ 

midfiaf RoyaiLudiea, 


^xxv 

13 ? 



*3* 

J 

1 

loutb of No* 1 
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AmNDix— eoai. 


Na. 

Dale 

Flaoe 1 

Description anJ 
Owner 

D7aB$ty| 

Base 

C h. f. 

Height 
t. h, f. 

Slope 

ll.fpileg. min. 


397 

Num 

Nop 13, Haruouf 

XEV 

St.3.3 1 

63.3.1 

6S? 

*33 

J97 

„ 

NQ444. Queen 








Baiihaly 

AXV 




* 3 + 

I 

it 

No. 4S. i 

XKV 




m 

J 

»» 

No, 46. ? 

EXY 1 




* 3 * 

? 


No. 47- ? 

XXV 





362 

Kurru 

No. tn ^iukhitan 

sxv 




>38 

34 ^ 

Nimi 

No. <4^ Akhratan 

XXV 

50.6.* 

63.6.1 

68^ 

139 

3aS 


No. 15. Naataaeti 

XXV 

So.i.j 

62,1.3 

68 f 

l 4 Kt 

30S 

BAREilL 

No. it ? 

Na-1 




*4* 

300 

Begaiu- 








WlTAJI 

No. S$, Arikulanan 

KM 




142 

280 

n 

No. S3, ycsniwstnati 

KM 




■43 

*75 

Baska(. 

No. 14. 1 

Na-i 




^4 

265 

Regaea- 








WlYAll 

No, Sio. Koltaly 

KM 




*45 

265 

Rarxal 

Mo. 15. f 

Na-i 




*4* 

^55 


No. tS. ? 

Ni^i 




*47 

*55 

Begaea- 

No. N4. Aman^?* 







WIYAH 

tekha 

KM 




148 

345 

Baiusal 

No. 7. i 

N*-l 




*49 

242 

Bagasa- 








WIVAO 

No. NS3. i 

KM 




150 

22 $ 

M 

No. K7. Eigunenn 

KM 




151 

»« 

II 

No. No. Axagfanuni 

KM 




*S^ 

tSo 

II 

No. No. NBhir({a7 

KM 




153 

t6o 

II 

! No, Nil. Kalurqa? 

KM 




*54 


li 

No. Nia. Sbonek- 








zekhat^ 

1 KM 




*55 

115 

tf 

No. N15. f 

KM 




* 5 ^ 

i« 

Samcal 

No. 6. ? 

N&r -2 




*57 

100 

BBGAIU' 








WIYAH 

No.N». ? 

KM 




*S» 

«5 

HaKKAIx 

No. 4. 1 

Ni-1 




*59 

80 

BeCAftA- 








WIYAU 

No. Nxi. i 

KM 




160 

65 

Bareal 

No. 2. t 

Nmt-x 




161 

60 

BcGAJtA- 








WirAH 

No. N14. } 

KM 




ifo 

45 

13 

No, Nz. Aimota- 








twlc? 

KM 




163 

45 

Barkal 

No. 9. t 

Nir-a 





i9 
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A^PEKDI1-“€OTI* 


NoJ 

Date 

■ 

PIac£ 

Dcscnpacm tnd 
Owner 

DjnBity 

Base 
c. h. f. 

Heigbt 

c* a t 

Slope 

164 

45 

Barkal 

Nci- 10^ ? 

Na-2 




165 

45 

Becajia- 

No* N6* Aman- 







wrrAU 

abakh^ 

K 3 A 




166 


ii 

No. W5* Qu«en t 

WM 




167 

15 


No, Naa.^ Ncfcckamin 

EM 




16S 


t* 

No. Quecji 








Amant^ 

EM 




169 

*5 

n 

No. NiO* ShenkArer 

EM 




170 


11 

No. IS- i 

EM 




171 

40 

n 

No. NiS. Akhyts- 








feme? 

KM 




172 

s« 

If 

No. N17* 








Amaoitefimemuie 

1^ 1 




*73 

75 

II 

Nflv N18. 








AnnmUiancwid ? 

01 




*74 

100 

il 

No. N40. ? 

EM 




17s 

los 


No. N34* 








Artanyetienie 

E.M 




176 

130 

H 

NouNaB. 








TsDii^em^araAai 

EM 




*77 

ISO 

wt 

No. ? 

EM 




t 7 « 

160 

il 

No;N29. 








Tak] 3 setn«nj ^ 

EM 

16* 

£1.5.3 

2-24 7a 

*79 

180 


No. N30* 1 

EM 




tSs 

200 

*i 

1 No. N19. 








TsrekeniJBel ? 

EM 




i 3 t 

£00 

n 

No. N3a. ? 

EM 




18a 

225 

tf 

No. N55. ? 

1 EM 




183 

£2< 

Ilf 

No. K37. ? 

EM 




*&4 

235 

rl 

KOl N18 ? 

EH 




185 

250 

ww 

No. N36. 








Maditenm 

EH 




(86 

270 

il 

No. N35. ? 

EM 




187 

*70 

Ii 

No. Nsi* ? 

KM 




1S8 

200 

if 

No. Nz4. } 

EM 




1S9 

3*0 

« 

No. N17. ? 

EM 




IQO 

330 

** 

No. N26. ? 

EM 




191 

340 

It 

No. Nss. ? 

EM 




<92 


rt 

No. Ns. 








Pmee Arik^Kharcr 

EM 










1 
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PYRAMIDS AND THEIR PURPOSE 


Appendix —cmL 

,Thi£ d]rnaBtie» frtnii pyrnoids no. 140 to tqz in tho Um m mdicaced by ihc folliTwmg 
ibbrcvktioiis 

Na-i * * «« isi McroitEc (tyi»ty of Napnta 

Na-a , ^ McroUic dym^ of Napaia 

KM « Kingdom of Merfc 

Pyramids 1 io 39 pmpcdy belong to the * Fyomid Age ^; 40 to 54 to ibe * Middle 
dom ' ; 55 to 62 to the ' New Ktitgdom ^; and the rctoakider to the Ethiopian d jniiMJOs 
ruling at Napata and MerOe in the Sndaiu ^ 

^Fhe Middle Kii^dom pyramida are iliaii anything of tlte earitcr period and ibooe 

of the Nw Kingdom we mostly very nnaU indeed and of very poor workmanship, ^fbe 
Ethiopian pyramida are quite a cevr departunL They have a much ateepef angle of slope 
than trie eartier examples, ore quite smalls and bear little resemblance to the great works of the 
Pyramid Age. 



Stukeley, Avebury and the Druids 

by SniAAT Picgott 

T here have been few tendencies in the history of English culture 
with so profound a contemporary influence as the so-called 
Romantic Movement of the iSth and early Joth centres, and stilt 
fewer with such a strangely assorted progeny* 'that toying with * the 
Gothidcwhich produced such early yeuac a'e^rit as Walpole's Straw¬ 
berry Hill or Bcchbfd's Fonthill, led, on the one hand, to the Albert 
^lemorial, and, on the other, to the sculpture of Eric Gill; in 
literature, while the Romantics founded an honourable poetic tradition 
extending from Collins through Wordsworth to Blunden, it is surely not 
hintasdc to see in such works as Lewis' Bravo of Venice the genesis 
of the modem thriller. Most strange of all, one outcome of the 
Romantic Movement was a new branch of science. For prehistoric 
archaeology in England w'as not the product of the classical lore so 
eagerly abrarbed from Italy in the ihth and 17th centuries, but 
originated in those eccentric gentlemen of the iSth century who 
perambulated the countryside studying at first hand the antiquittes of 
their own forefathers. 

Easily greatest of these early antiquaries was William StukeJey, 
and few individuals have left posterity such a mass of potential biogra¬ 
phical material. While his published works are relatively few, he 
zealously kept every scrap of his own manuscript writings, his drawings, 
dic^ proofs of hb publbhed engravings; his oorrespondcnce with 
antia^rics of the day ; numerous notebooks, and twenty volumes of 
his aiary, as welt as two autobiograplura] essays. The main bulk of 
these papers was preserved hy hb descendants, the St. Johns of Duunore 
Q>urt, Herefordshire, and, with some additional material from other 
sources, were utilized by W. C, Lulus in bis edition of The Family 
Memoirs of the Rev, William Stukeley, MJ}. prepared for the Surtees 
Society in 1882-^, In 1924, some of the Ommore Court Mss, were 
presented to the Bodleian' (wliich already possessed, in die Gough 

‘ Bodtrian Qiutftfrly Rece» 4 , October 19241 no. 43, 149, 
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STUKELEY, AVEBURY AND THE DRUmS 

topographical ooHcctionis, ^vcral important Stukeley ^[S 5 .) ] others 
wen: purchased by that Library and by Mr Alexander Keiller, who has 
since acquired additional mss. from time to time,* * With such a 
plethora of material it is obviously impossible, in the space of a single 
article, to do more than indicate the main outlines of Stukeley's life, 
anft to deal in detail mth a single, but extremely important aspect of 
his archaeological work—the apparent mixture, in his published account 
of Avebury, of sound field-work w'itli: so much fantastic theorizing that 
in popular estimation the second characteristic has swamped the first. 
Most archaeolorists today would probably endorse Tom Heame's 
opinion of Stukeley— He is a very fanciful man, and the things he hath 
published are built upon fancy ^—but dtose ivho have liad occasion to 
check his field'obsen'ations know him as an accurate and careful 
observer, A study of his life and thought as reflected in his own 
ivritings shows that this paradox is capable of explanation. 

William Stukeley was bom In 1687/ at llolbeach in Lincolnshire, 
his father, John Stukeley, being a lawyer in partnership with his elder 
brother Adlard. Engaging glimpses of lits boyhood days can be 
pithcred from hb memoranda—hb learning to W'riie at ttie age of seven 

M r Colemsn who taught us in the Quire of tlie Church ’; or later, 
bein^ taught to dance' among Uie other young Fry of the Town ’; and 
play mg the flute, an accomplisbmetit of which evidence exists today in 
3 volume of flute music which he copied out in 1714.* W’e see him 
listening behind a screen to the conversations betw'cen his father and 
Mr Bclgrave—* an ingemous Gent *—on astronomy, and writing an. 
essay to controvert their arguments ; making maps of the country 
round Ho I beach, or a puppet theatre in imitation of one he had seen. 
In 1700 he was apprenticed m his father’s office, but his inclinations 
did not lie in the study and practice of ffie law, and in response to hts 
entr^ties he was sent to Cambridge to study medicine, where he was 
admitted a pensioner at Corpus Christi in November 1703, 

At Cambridge, Stukeley found himself in 3 congenial atmosphere. 
He attended Vigani’a lectures on chemistry, W'cnt botaiiixing in the 

* The writer owe? a debt of gratitude to Mr Kcillcr not only for indicating ia the 
(int [tiacc th« poaihiliuea of tJie and augg]e?ting Utc nsarcK of which this 

U on outcome, bm for placing them unreservedly at hu dtsposal and giving every fiicility 
for their audy. 

* Wlicce the aource ia not otherwiac ^'veo, the tUtaila of Stulicfey’a life are derived 
from Lukis' pubbahed work cefemd to awit. 

‘ A.K- Msg, 
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country around to collect materi^ for a new edition of Eay’a Caialt^ 
^ani^rum^ and * began m conceive a nai^ionate Love for Antiqmtya ^ 
He gives a description of his room at tbrpus ; 

‘ which had a verj^ strange appearance wtib my furniture in it, the wall waa ecnemUy 
1 stwitiiichs, hbdders, pi^nuluns of parts and drsmng^. 

1 hadi sand fu rn g ees , and ail sorts of chyrrucg! impIcmoiitB. , , * 

Rm I and my AbsotuU often dind tipoo ihc same tiiUe ga fiur dogs ky upon. 
I oitto pnepard tlie pulvii fuliniimms and mjnetunca Aiirprkcd the ■wBok oJlege 
with D sudden expiosion. I cur*d i lad once of an with it bv a ftight 

One suspects that be was not wholly popular with those who inhabited 
rooms adjacent to his, 

Stukele^'’s father died tn i7<J5i his mother two years later, and on 
his taking hia M.B, in 1709 lie went to London to study at St. Thomas’ 
hospital, ^ Before this, however, he paid a visit to friends in North- 
ampionshirc, where K appears that he was not insensible to the charms 
of his host's daughter Martha, who 

‘ had somewhat of aji siry temper, and aceompanyd me in aeveral of my Ramble* 
m that Coimtiy to view Antiquitys, Roman Camps, and t!ie Lie. We tmdii 
together like Errant Vertuceo*, and w hen we came to an old mind CasiJe, etc,, wc 
cUmM together thro’ every wory and suJrcue, mutually helping ope another, and 
pulling each other over the gaping aixhea and rugged heaps of nibbJfih. and wlieai 
[ had oei^ion to draw a view of them out, as we sat upon a stone or tile grasa. she 
held my inli horn nr my paper, and ws8 very sorv'iceahle And assistant in taking njy 
designs, and all without any reserve or immodesty; nor could any aged Philosophers 
have cotiverad together with more innocent femillarity or lew guilt even in thmight 
or intention. Nor could tiavaJlii^ curimity or Antitjimrinn Researehea be rendered 
to agreeable as with a fair and witty Companion aud Fellow laborer, siitJ w'Len we 
MUintl home my young Disaplc could etitcrtnin (he Family with so very curious 
Relation of the eurjositw we had seen, that Jt wtmld be difSralt to say whethw *u 
moe taste iu the Remeina of Ancient Time most recommended a ymmg Lady, or 
that Rchned Study became more lovely and ddiglttful for her sake 

There ia a faint tang of hittemesa and regret in that brief sentence which 
closes the episode in his ‘ Commentarys ‘ She is since mafiyd to a 
Gentleman in Wales 

For the next ten years Stnkelcy practised medicine ; in Lincoln¬ 
shire at first, but fnim 1717 in London, w*hcre he was in 1730 elected 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians, reading the Gulstonian Lecture 
to diat body b 1723. His wide range of scientific bterests had already 
secured him a Fefiow^ip of the Royal Society- in 1717, but archaeology 
was rapidly Ijccoming his principal pursuit. His interest in the 
^tiouiUes of hia 01™ country was symptomatic of the feeling among the 
intelligentsia of hk day, for already for some time * a number of 
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STUKELEY, A\T:EURY AND THE DRUIDS 


genLlemcm restding tn and about Landon, of like inclmation . . , uacd 
to meet wcekivi on a Wednesday evening, as a club, at the Mtre Tavern 
in Fleet Street. Their conversation turn'd on mattere of learning, 
chiefly Antiquitys'.* On his coming to London in 1717 he ^vas intro¬ 
duced to the club by Maurice Johnsijn and Ute nest year was largely 
instrumental in forming the dining dub into 3 more formal body; 
this in bis account of its founding he calls indifferently the Antiquarian 
Society or The Society of Antiquaries, and under the latter title it has 
continued to the present day. 

The foundation of ihc Society of Antiquaries, of which Stakeley 
was die first secretary, marks the real beginning of liis archaeologic^ 
career, during the first ten years of which lie made a very considerable 
contribution to British archaeology. For it was between [71S and 1725 
that he carried out his monumental series of field-observations at 
Avebury and Stonehenge, without which our knowledge of those great 
megalithic structures would be materially less. At Stonehenge little 
destruction took place after his day, but Avebury was wrecked to such 
a degree that, without his record of its appearance two hundred years 
ago, we could glean but little from its sliattered remnants. Before we 
come to consider his work on these monuments in some detail, it is well 
to emphasize one point. Since his entering Cambridge, his training 
and environment had been essentially that of a scientist. His medical 
work, coupled tvtth a genuine bent for scientific research so far as it 
was known at the beginning of the i8th century, would naturally cause 
him to bring to bear upon the study of antiquities an acute and ob^rv ant 
eye ; a mind accustomed to diagnosis would grasp the salient points 
and make cautious deductions from them ; w'hile he would appreciate 
the value of an accurate record of fact both in words and In drawings, 
the latter made easier by bis own considerable talent in sketching (a 
talent, alas, to which the engravers of his published plates rarely did 
justice^ In fact, Slukeley was one of the first of that large band 
of medical men who have turned their scientific training to the study of 
archaeology with excellent effect. 

!t Is commonly thought that Stukeley started his Avebury field¬ 
work, and to some extent that at Stonehenge, with a preconceived 
theory dominating his naind—that Hydra-itcaded, tortuous monster 
of perverse ingenuity which, in the published accounts of these 
monuments, is so much in evidence that the solid basis of fieldwork 


^ MS. Hialuiy of the Society of Anliquarics (AR.) 
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IS almost stlEcdt Laocoon-like, by Its involved coils. Wc shall see^ 
however, tliat there is no evidence that tlus was the actual state of 
affairs. 

In tlie newly founded Society of Antiquaries. Stukclcy met and 
rapidly formed a dose friendship with Roger Calc, son of the master 
of St, Paul’s School. Gale had had access to, and had transcribed some 
of the maouscripi of John Aubrey’s Mpnttmenia BriluHrttca, which at 
tJiat time was in the hands of Avsnsham Churchill, the bookseller and 
publislier/ and it seems more than likely that Aubrey's description of 
Avebur)’ fired Stukdey and Gale to make an expewtion to this site 
and to Stonehenge in 1718, At all events tlic journey was made, and 
in December of that year Stukeley copied Aubrey’s account of Av'ebuiy^ 
and his plan, from Gale's transcript, Into hb commonplace lxx)k.* * 

As Mr T, D. Kendrick has shown, in tlie only sane book on Dniids 
ever written/ Aubrey was the firet to claim Stonehenge, Avebury and 
other mcgalithic monuments for the Druids, and it seems that from 
this * humble submission to better judgment ’ as Aubrey himself styled 
hb hypodtesb, Stukdey ultimately built his incredible structure of 
fantastic tlicory. But in the years immediately following 1718, theory 
occupied a secondary place: Stukdey was working as a scientist. 
About thb time he was attacked by gout, and rode ' on horseback in 
tlie spring, for recovery of his health. By this means, he indulged his 
natum love of antiquitys, especially tliose of his own Country In 
1721, and 1723, he imcfertook lenguiy tours of soutliem ami midland 
Engird witn Roger Gale, making numerous no'tes and drawings which 
were published as Ithierarittm Curiontm, Cfuiluna /, in 1724. But his 
main ivork was tlie fortniglit or so of each year devoted 10 Avebuiy 
and Stonehenge, and sufficient material remains (tlianks largely to his 
habit of dating most of hb draw ings) to reconstruct a journal of his work 
on the fonner site, in which his change of mental outlook can be clearly 
traced. 

In May 1719, he made Ixis first ‘ rude general sketch ' of the Avebu^ 
drdes,* and part of the Kennet Avenue ; in 1720 and 1731 he again 


*W, Lonu, Aiaty JtbutTtttrJ (Dvviiet, iS6ii.}, 61, (Reprinted from WilU Arek, 
Mag. )v ind VII, but «iU) additioiu nnt publUlied cisewlicte). 

Conunonpbec Book t7t7-i74S, in the iihtaiy of the WEtshbe ArdmeoJtfgfcal 
Society at Deviaes. 

•T. D, Cenilrick. Tlu Druidt (1927), 8. 

* fa the Coiiunofip]a« Bwk m Deviza. 
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visited tiie site* the second time ^vith Roger Gale. In 1722, he made a 
first draft of a large scale-plan of the circles* ° as well as other drawings, 
and discovered the pFoblematica] Beckhampton A^'enue. 

It is in 1722 anil 1723 that for the first time we can detect some hint of 
Stukeley's searching for a theory to account for the lay-out of the circles 
and avenues. On the manuscript plan of the circles of ‘ The Remains 
of the BRITISH Temple in die village of avbvry Wilts, A? 1722 ' 
to which vre have referred, the two double concentric circles within the 
main circle are called ' llie Lunar Temple ’ and * The Solar Temple ’ i 
subsequently altered to ‘ Northern ' and ' Southern' temples respec¬ 
tively. On S July 1723, lie made his well-known drawing of tiie stone 
circles of ‘ The Sanctuary ' on Overton Hijf> and in its original form 
called it the ' Temple of ^rtha ' on 19 July he made the drawing of 
‘ A view from the spot of the Temple at the end of Bekampton Avenue 
His original plans of the sanctuary described below were also in the 
first instance called * The Temple of die Earth \ To this year also must 
belong a great panoramic view of the whole Avebury complex,*’ although 
it is undated. On this drawing, probably Stukeley^s finest piece of 
draughtsmanship, there is indicated a hypothetical circle at the end of 
the ^^ckliampton Avenue to balance those on Overton Hilt, and against 
it is written (and subsequently heavily crossed out) ' Temple of the 
Infernal Regions 

A cosmic theory was obviously in his mind, and this is amplified 
with regard to tlic circles at Stanton Dreiv, wdiich Stukeley visited on 
^3 Jwly ]J^ 3 f afttr he had been working at Avebury for nearly a fort¬ 
night. The engraving made from his drawings of Stanton Drew' were 
published posthumously in Cenfaria // of the limeratittm Curiosum, 
where one is called the' Solar Circle *, and in his account of the circles, 
published in the same volume under the title of ‘ The Weddings 
and which we know from the manuscript** to have been written in 
March 1724, the theory of Solar and Lunar Temples, and the Temple 
of die Earth, is set forth and compared with Avebury, 

It is clear therefore, that when first Stukeley began to theorize, 
it was nut h» famous Serpentine ideas tjiat filled hLs head, nor, in fact, 
does he seem to have regarded his celestial theory with any great 
seriousness, for he abandoned it in 1724. It is necessary to explain at 


Atvbufy Drotidafs (A.K .1 ** Proof Platet, no. 6a (A.K.) 

•’ Ibid. no. 61 (A.K,) “ Avthvry Dratdngi (A.K.) 

1 * A.K. tm. 
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this point that it appears to have been his custom to hat'e his draivinra 
engraved directly after each yearly visit, and on his next visit he would 
correct proofs on the spot ; increasing shading iiere, deleting a tree 
there, or altering the title. The proof en^ving of what eventually 
became tab. jki of his ' .Abury (the view of the Sanctuary), was, as we 
have seen, originally entitled ' the Temple of hnJia but on i8 May 
1754, when he was again at Avebui^, he altered this to the sensibly non¬ 
committal ‘ Temple on Overton Hill fortunately dating the correction 
on the proof. A similar correction was also made on his origina! plans 
of the site. The Beckhampton ‘ Temple ’ being no longer needed-^— 
' The Infernal Regions' being unnecessary with no ‘ Temple of Ertha ’— 
the proof of this view, mentioned above, w-as altered from ‘ Spot of the 
'I'emple ’ to ‘ Near the Spot of the Termination of the Bekainpton 
Avenue' {Abury, tab. sxv). ft is probable that the alterations 10 the 
main plan, of ‘ Nortiiem ’ and ' Southern ' for ‘ Lunar ' and * £^lar' 
Temples were made at the same time, 

riiifi year, 1734, was the last at Avebury. Stulteley, unJiampered 
by theories, completed his magnificent detailed record, both in notes 
and illustrations, of a monument which was being destroyed before Im 
eyes. We owe iiim a deep debt of gratitude for his Avebury work, 
and scarcely less for that on Stonehenge which he carried on during 
the same yearn, 1718-34, Stukelcy diacovered the Avenue and the 
Cutsus, and, incident^jy, it is to him that we owe the term * trdithon ' 
for the inegalithic units at Stonehenge, The dramatic recovery of the 
Avenue, lost for two hundred years, by air-photography in 1921, ivas 
a vindication both of the accuracy of Stukelcy’s observations and of the 
utility of this recently adopted adjunct to archaeological research. 

Any modem archaeologist who has Eiad occasion to test the accuracy 
of Stukelcy'® field-work during the decade 1718^27, will have proved 
tiic complete reliance that can be placed upon it. In 1725 Stukelcy 
and Roger Gale made a tour in nonhem England, the journal of which, 
entitled Iter Boreale,^* was not published until ^tcr Stukeley's death, 
in the second part of the Itinerarium Ciiriomm. Mr Crawford has 
recently shown, in the pages of ANxiQurry,’* the use to which he was 
able to put a drawing of the stone circle of Long Meg and her Dauehtem, 
rnadc during this tour, m identifying the site of a now destroyed adjacent 
circle. Instances such as this might be multiplied indefinitely. 

“ 71)0 original ms. b in the A.K, Collection, 

” Aj.Ticn:rrT. 1934, via, 348-9 (ploics j, u). 
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In Febniarj' 1727, Stukdey wrote to Roger Gale; 

^ I begin now and then to peep over my old papers and dnwitigs^ and among 
antiquity matters Abury seems to touch my fancy tJK Tii<ist at present, and probably, 
if business docs nut too much encroach upon my time, t shaJ] publish it in a year 
or two 

Had Stuketey acted on thia wortliy resolution his reputation today as an 
archaeologist would have been very different. Rut, unfortunately, 
other matters did encroach upon his time, with lamentable results, 
Neither his leaving London and going to live in Grantham in 17251 
nor his marriage in lyzS to Frances WiliJamsoni were likely to pre¬ 
judice his archaeological judgment; but m June 1729 he took a step of 
which the consequences profoundly coloured his whole subsequent 
outlook. 

Despite his scientific training, it is dear that there had always been 
a strong underlying vein of mysticism in Siukdey's character, increasing 
as the years went by, A love of elaborate symbolism and allegory 
probably accounts for his entry into Freemasonry in 172and once 
ne had begun to think about Druids his fancy ted him into strange 
paths. He laid out a ‘ Druidical grove and temple ^ in his garden at 
Grantham, and in 172B he buried a still-bom cl^d 

, . , ' under the high aJtor in the diappcl uf my hermitage vineyard ; for ihew I 
built a nicbfi in s raeg^ wall avergrawn with tvy^ tn which I placed my mmaji dJtar^ 
a brick from & a wgaerpipe lately wnt me by my I*rd Colniiii from 

MirshJwd ^ , . there we entened present my wtvee mother & auntp with 
ceremofiyB proper (o the occasion V 

It [9 perhaps surprising, after this semi'’pagan ritual, to find him writing 
in June 1729, to his fnend Dr Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, asking 
his advice and help in the matter of ordination for the church, and 
hinting darkly that Eiis Druidical researches had led him to ' some 
notions about the Doctrine of the Trinity, which I think are not com¬ 
mon He was apparently more explicit in a letter to Roger Gale, to 
such a degree that tfiai worthy man was seriously alarmed at his friend’s 
decision, for he wrote back urging a reconsideration, ' Your reconciling 
Plato & Moses he goes on, ‘ & the Druid & Christian Religion 
may gain you applause, & perhaps a Patron ; but it is good to be sure 
of the latter upon firmer motives than that scheme may inspire people 
with at orient But Stukeley was not to be deterrea. He liad 
decided that every pagan religion, particularly that of the Druids, was a 


For StuJidej'i niasomc career see R. F, Could in Art Qughujt CoroftaloruJV, vi. 
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foreshadowing, not only of Cliristianity, but of the doctrine of tJie 
Trinity, and with this weapon he was gomg to battle agai^t tlic accptics 
in ' this age of epidemical Infidelity And so we see him ordained in 
November lyag, and appointed to the living of All Swnts, Sta^ord. 

Fifed with all the misguided enthusiasm of the religious revivalist, 
Stuke!ey*s first task was to utilize his field-work of the last ten years as 
ammumtion in his holy war. Poor Avebury was the first victim of this 
transforming process. Gale WTttcs tn June 1730 to congratulate 
Stiikeley on his resumption of work on the Avebury book, and declares 
himself * much pleaseo with the plan of your theolo^call enlargements 
upon itEnlargements they certainly were, and in a letter in reply 
on 25 June, Stukeley reveals their true nature. 


* The form of that RupendDUS worh [Avebury] is the picture of tbe_ Deity, more 
particularly of the Trinity. . > . A sfiaie proceeding innD ft circle ts the etiimal 
processkm of the son from the fint cause, , . . My mnin motive in pursuing this 
subject is to combat the deists from ut unexpected quarter, aad lo preserve » nuble 
t monuineiit of our aocestora' piety, I may sdd orthodoxy 

Stukeley had indeed plunged deeply into the waters of religions con¬ 
troversy, Scepticism was at this time becoming fashionable imder 
Hume and the younger Dodwell, having developed out of the early 
forms of Deism of Chubb, Tindal and Tolana. Now Toland, in 
addition to his more obviously controversial religious works, had 
wTitten a diffuse and involved History of the Druids, containing scarcely 
veiled attacks on * priestcraft' in general, which was published posthum¬ 
ously in 1726, and Ls more than once referred to by Stukeley in his 
published accounts of Avebury and Stonehenge, It b possible that 
Stukeley’s attack on Debm through the Druids may have been tinged 
with some personal feeling against the unfortunate Toland, more 
particularly when we find that about tyio 'Foland had publbhed hb 
Oripnes fudaktu, m which he ridiculed one Huetius, who in a work 
entitled Demonstratio Enangelica, had sought to prove that \'arious Old 
Testament characters were allegorized in heathen mythology (including, 
rather unexpectedly, Moses as Bacchus) — scheme not unlik e Stukeleyb 
own theories. 

After this we arc less surprised than we might be to find that, when 
Siomhet^e was finally published in 1740 it was graced with a preface 
explaining that it, and the forthcoming Ahury, were to be considered 
merely as parts of a great work entitled * Patriarchal Christianity, or a 
Chronological History of the Origin and Progress of true Religion, and 
of Idolatry He had decided, he says, to publish Stoneiiefige and 
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Abury first, * prooetd to ttc speculative Ktrts afterwards ; reservine 
them, God tvilling, to the maturcr time of mjr life ‘ My intent is » 
he goes on 

* to wsrm our hearts into that true ot Religion, which keeps the mecJiuin 

between iginnant superstition and icarULtl fnee-tiiitfting, between sloven]laruidc- 
ism and popiah pageantry, between eiithiisbsnt and the rational wniahip of God, 
which is no where upon earth ilone, in aty judgenunt, better than in Ue Church 
of EnglanJ 

And so we find thst odd and incofigruoua mixture in the published 
accounts of Stonehenge and Avebury—sound field-work and careful 
observation side bv side with the w'ilJest Imaginative flights, according 
to whether Dr William Stukeley of tlie Rev. William Stukeley was the 
dominant mental character at the Tnoment. So far as can be seen, 
enough remained of hts scientific conscience to prevent him from 
materially altering the facta to fit his theories, but In one instance at all 
events he was guilty of a very grave crime in tills direction. 

His published plan (Abtiry^ tab. of the destroyed stone circles 
on Overton Hill, known as ‘ The Sanctuary \ shows them not as circles, 
but as ovals (plate v). As Captain and Mrs Cunaington's excavations 
of 1930 proved, they were in fact true circles (IPii 7 /j. A,M. xlv, 300). 
After this discovery, Stukeley's reputation as a field-archaeologist 
seemed likely to wane, but it is fortunate tliat in the Bodleian 
there are two original field-iikctchea of this plan,^* and in both the 
circles are drawn aj circles, and ev’eft :SOme of the * extra ’ stones near 
the junction with the Keimet Avenue, the sockets for which were 
found in 1930, are shown (plates Ii, ni). The intermediate link 
between these excellent plans and the mis leading published record of 
the site is provided by an original drawing c, 1740 winch, while not 
that from which the plate was engrnvcd, comes very close to it in 
detail** ^plaTe rv). In this the stones (or stonc-holes) are arranged 
as ovals in grey wash, but ate siiperiniposcd on a faint pencil outline 
showing them as circIeSj while in one of the original plana a rough 
o\'al outline has likewise been sketched. We can oidy feel that Stuketev, 
by now completely iheory-riddenf thought how desirable it would 
be to give liis snake an ovil, more niituralisnc, head, and so committed 
the serious offence of altering his original survey. 

After the publication of Stmfkfftgt b 1740 and Abary in 1743, 
Stukeley’s archaeological career, though pursued with enormous 


**M5. Gough Maps, ayi, 9 '' 
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vjgcMirp is the iTjelsncholy record of the decay of a onos-^ou Rd t pirid^ 
Ii was ia 1747 that he received the letter from Charles Bertram of 
Copenhaera, which ultimately led to his acceptbg as genume me 
famous forgery of Richard of Cirencester, the story of which has 
been told in these pages by Mr H. J* Randal! ** His subsequent 
arcliacotogical productions were a most involved, fairago ^far-fotched 
hypotheses, coupled with an almost infantile credulity. The car^ of 
Carausius had long interested him, but ui^ortunately be misi^d 
FORTVNA on a coin as orivna, and thereupon in a moment of i^pircd 
lumicy produced a wife of this name for hw hero, announcing his 
momentous discovery in print in 1752. Windmill Street near Piccadmy 
he concludes quite rightly to have Been called idler an actual mill 'but 
he goes on to assume that as w'lndmiils sometimes stood on ha^ws, 
a Iwrrow therefore esasted in Piccadilly Circus in which the king of 
the Trinobantes was buried Such instances may have an aimoat 
pathological interest to the student of mental aberrations—to those 
who respect Stukeley’s earlier work they are pathetic. 

He died in 1765 at the age of 78, being at that time rector of St, 
George's, Queen's Square, Holbom. His work during the ten years 
from 1718 shows him to have been the finest he Id-archaeologist that 
l^gland had so far seen or was to see for a century ; for the 
ne^ thirty-five he was instrumental in propagating theories the very 
imbecility of which seems to have endeared them for ever to the public 
mind. Who shall apportion praise or blame to so contradictory a 
character ? 


AjmqtiiTV, 1933, vn, 49-60. 
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Kells* Durrow and Lindisfame 

by F. C. Burkitt 

Pnfmor oj Divimty, Vniwmiy 0/ CitnJrridg* 

I N tlie number of Antiquity whicli appeared in March 193+ there 
was an article by Mr A. W, Clapham* ihe object of which was to 
show' that the Irish art which is exemplified by the ‘ Book of Durrow ’ 
and the famous ‘ Book of Kells * seems to be derived from the Northum¬ 
brian art of whicli the Lindisfame Book is an example. The popular 
tradition, at least of the last hundred years* goes the other way : the 
' Book of Kells ' is popularly regarded as not only very splendid, but 
also ven' Irish. The purpose of what follows is to test and illustrate 
these view's by the evitlencc of textual criticism. Most of what I have 
to say will be dreary to the student of art, and crambe repetita to the 
Biblical critic, but I venture to persevere, because 1 cannot help feeling 
that the text docs throw some light on the illustrations, 

1 

The Latin Vulgate is a revision made by St. Jerome in the year 383. 
So far as the Gospels are concerned it was very ivell receivetl^; round 
about 400, only 15 years from its first apppmnee, tlie new revision was 
officially accepted at Hippo in North .nfrica, and formed the basis for 
St. Augustine's critical study De Cortseam EuongelisUtrttm. Bui in die 
course of tivo centuries the text became much corrupted and rnixed with 
the old unrevised texts of the * Old-Latin Sometimes scribes wrote 
down the text known to them, substituting, for example, the Old-Latin 
coti<iianum m the I,*ard*s Prayer for Jerome’s tupertuhstantiolem ; more 
often the mixture came by oirrecting a oidex of the Old-Latin to the 
new revised version, but imperfectly. The result must be classed as a 
text of the * Vulgate ’ but with Old-Latin readings occurring here and 
there, and such mixed texts tended to become the leading exemplars for 
a whole region. Besides this many small changes were made by care¬ 
less scribes, and in spelling many copyists followed the style current in 
their own country. 

Speaking generally* the texts current in the old Christtanized 
countries were the most mingled, tliose introduced by more recent 
missionaries* such as Augustine, were the purer. The English had a 
Vulgate text from the begmning* but the Batons in die 5th century had 
only partly assimilated their Old-Latin mss to the Vulgate, as can be seen 
by the quotations of Gildas. Augustine had brought over codices of the 
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Vu%ate: the Corpus Chrisd Gaspels (quoted as X) may be one of those 
he faraiight with him. It has s good, but uoi a very good, Vulgate te^t, 

Benedict Biscop founded the motiastety of 3 t. Peter at iVlonk- 
weamiouth in 674 and of St. Paul at Jarrow in 63 a. He was succeeded 
by Ceolfrid. The tw'o foundations were only about six miles apart, 
and were so much under the same government that it is not even possible 
10 know at w'hich place the library was situated, or whether the books 
went front one to the other. About 678 Benedict Biscop had made a 
fourth journey to Italy, in the course of which he purchased some 
valuable books. They are described by Bede, and from hb description 
it is clear that Codex Amlatinus (A), now in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, was copied at Jarrow or Wcarmouth from the books bought 
by Biscop and taken by Ceolfrid on hU journey to Rome to present to 
^e Pope, no doubt, as. a specimen of the standard attained by Kb monks 
in the extreme limits of the civilised world. 

Codex A b the leading xts of the Vulgate, Its text in the Gospels 
i$ especially ^'aluable: there is some reason to think that it represents the 
text approved by Cassiodoms for his monks at Vivarium in the south 
of Italy, and that it was derived hrom a Ms possessed by Eugipiua, abbot 
of the Lucultanum (now the Ca.itd dcli'Uovo near Naples), which was 
believed in 558 to have belonged to Jerome himself,* T.liat thb text 
should liave been taken to No^mnbrb and survived there b a strangle 
hbiorical accident, but it carries with it the rider that all tx>ok6 with 
real afiiiiity to tlie Gospel-text of A have a Northumbrian origin. 

II 

That the famous Ms known as tlie Lmdbfarne Gospeb, now in the 
Britbh Museum (Colton, Nero » iv, generally quoted as Y), is 
Nonhumbrian needs no demonstration. It was written by Eadfrith 
the successor of Cothbert, and illuminated by Octhilwald, afterwarib 
bishop of Lindisfame (from 725). From 676 the Irish monks had gone 
away from Lindisfarne, and the monastery was run on the lines of Jarrow 
Md Wearmoutli. In text the Lindbfame Gospeb (Y) is almost 
identical with . 4 : in handvmting and illumination it is one of ihc 
Bneat examples of what b commonly described as ‘ the Irish school 
of writing The obj^ of thb article is to determuie by what right 
thb school b called ' Irish " at ail. 

The iJiree other mss, of which I here liave to speak, ar« the Echtcr- 
nach Gospeb, the Book of Durrow, and the Book of Kdls. The 

* J. Cb&pDuo. N<ati M the tarly AttUiry ytdgaU Gijtpett, pp. 38, 41, 
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Echtcmach Gospels (cod, Ept^matenm, 9389. mioced as tpt) is 
a 3 WS of the 8th or 9th ocntiii7, copied, apparently from a verv old 
exemplar, at Echtemach near Trtves by an Irish monk. The rea'dines 
in the margin and the spelling are Irish, but the first hand of 

the text (i!pt*J generally supports A and Y, In Abbot Chapman's 
opinion, with which I agree, the agreements with AY against the Irish 
look likfi &urvtvial$ rather than corrections 

The Book of Dureow (Trinity Coll. Dubl. A 4.5, quoted asdurmach) 
IS a MS of the 8th centuiy. decorated like the Book of Kells, but with less 
colour. The Book of KcUs (Innity Coll. Dubl. a i.6, quoted as Q), 
K a Ms of the 8th century, probably. The decorations include human 
figures, done with a stifiEncss which oontrasts curiously with the ^autiful 
freedom and accuracy of the interlaced and spiral ornaments. 

Ill 

To illustrate the texts of AY, ept (with margin), difriwiic/i and Q. 
I give a few readings to illustrate their affinities. The sign „ means 
agrees with AY 
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In this short list I have included several readings, like o, 4 
t€ucitabatur, ix, 3S eiciat (for mittat), to show that even Q preserves 
genuine Vidgaie readings against all Old-Latin evidence. chief 
object is however to exhibit durmach as presenting a text half-way 
between the pure Northumbrian of AY and the much more charac- 
tcrisiically Irish form of Q. Wordsworth and White in editing the 
Vulgate decided not to use durmach (the Book of Durrow) regulady, 
te^’arding it apparently as a mixed text, which it is. But from the point 
oA'iew of the origim of Y and Q this mixture is extremely important. 
Here is a MS purer in style than Q and almost equal in its elawration, 
which has a purer text of the Vulgate than Q, tlte purer element ^ing 
akin to Y (and A). Does it not suggest that as its text is akin to 
Northumbrja, so also its decoration is akin too ? What is more, this 
Northumbriaii text was itself a stranger, imported by Bisoop from ^uth 
Italy. Its adoption, or partial adoption, by the scribe of Durrow sug¬ 
gests that he may have been rather an innovator in art than a perfecter 
of an immemori^ native tradition. 

rv 

The actual history of MSS cannot lie entirely inferred from their 
text atone. Perhaps my view about these famous Gospel codices, 
Lindisfame, Dunow, and Kells, on best be stated in a few paragraphs 
of conjecture. 

The history of Lindisfame (Y) we know. In the late C. H. 
Turner's opinion it was actually copied from a MS, of which a fragment 
survives in the Durham cltapter-housc library (A u, 17, foil. 103—ii). 
In any case it is the brother of Cod. Amiatinus, tlie parent of which was 
brought by Benedict Biscop from near Naples. There is nothing' Irish * 
about it, except on the supposition that its art must be called Irish. 

Durrow {durmach) is very much like Y. Its text is nut pure 
Northumbrian, but very much like it, Its immediate ancestor^ must 
have been corrected to me AY text, I have an tmpr(^ion that it was 
not like epr, an AY text which has suffered Irish contamination, but the 
other way round. In an inscription found in it the scribe says qtti hoc 
scripii , , , emngeUum per xii dierum spalium. No one could have 
have written the Ihiok of Durrow, with its beautiful spirals and inter¬ 
lacings in this short time, but it would suHice to correct an Irish text to 
near the AY standard. 

Kells (Q) has an * Irish ' text, like DELR and gat, tiiat i$ to say a 
Vulgate text, much contaminated by inferior readings of uncertain 
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origin. But Q is not absolutely bad. It does often side with the best 
MSS, and the spellings Moses (for Moyses) and Cataphas (for Ciaifas) 
do rather sujzgest Northumbrian influence. Just about the time when 
Q was written—it was doubtless written at Iona itself — Roman eusioms 
were coming in at the great Seottish (f,e, Insii) monastery, Adamnan 
had already adopted the Roman tonsure before 700, The nearest 
source for Roman tvays w'as Northumbria t among such ways may 
fairly be counted largc-size human figures, which are found in Q, but 
not m durmatJt or in Y. There is nothing to suggest that Q was tvritten 
in Ireland itself 1 no doubt it was taken from Iona to Kelb, where the 
monks retired when they deserted Iona. 

V 

One final detail may be noted as an indication of Northumbrian 
(r.e. Italian) influence in Q. Greek mss are W'ritten. with the upright 
strokes thi<^, the horizontal strokes thin. This is done by keeping the 
right elbow dose to the body, as we were taught by gov^emcsscs. But 
Latin scribes inclined to stidt their elbows out, and this was also done 
by unfettered folk like the Irish, who stuck their elbows out still 
more. Consequently real Irish mss, like the Book of Armagh or the 
Book of Mulling, have their upright strokes thin, and any thickness cornea 
in horizontal or slanting strokes. Now Y, durmach, and Q, all have 
their downstrokes thick, and therefore their scribes' right elbows were 
brought in close to Iheir sides. 1 cannot help believing that they 
had ^en taught to write In the classical way, the way that both Celts 
and Teutons have always in their hearts so disliked. 
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The Flint-Knapping Industry at Brandon 

by Raenbihd Clarke 

D espite the obvious analogies between the ancient and modem 
Hint industfics of Eritaln and the equally ob^'ious gaps in the 
wntinuity of their evolution, neither archaeologists nor economic 
historians have stooped to elucidate the problems of what it has become 
a platitude to call ' The World's Oldest Industry _Thc flint¬ 
knapping industry still existing at Brandon for the production of gun- 
ftints has alone among the fiint-hnappmg industries of Britain been 
described with any degree of adequacy. A bare record survives of the 
former existence of a score of similar mdustrics but the majority is 
unrecognized and neglected. The student of the question today has 
as mui± cause to Ixrmoan the paucity of data as did Beckmann, w'ho 
wrote in i8r4 ' Many of my readers will perhaps be desirous to knotv 
in what manner our ^nflints are prepared. Considering the great 
use made of them it will Itardly be believed how much trouble 1 had to 
obtain information on the subject The magnitude of the dumps of 
waste products at Brandon at the close of the Napoleonic War provoked 
exclamations of wonder from contemporary topographers* *, but appar¬ 
ently the first to realize the interest and significance of the Brandon 
industry was Dr J, Mitchell, who in 1S37 communicated his observations 
to the Edinbmgh Nets Philosophical In 1870 James Wyatt, 

F.C.S., contributed a chapter on the subject to Stevens' Flint ChipSy 
but the classic account from which all sufeequent articles derive is that 
by S, B. J. Skertchly, of H.M. Geological Survey. His monograph, 
written m tSyfi and published by the Survey as a special memoir in 
1879,* with ol] its faults describe the technique of the industry in 

^ Hutisty of Imsetttkmt^ ind editi™, IT, ftii. Writing on the subject tn his 
' Cydopai^ta ' in 1819, Rees nienuaiu French sit^ by najiie but pteaerves a polhic 
aecrwy with regard to Britain, mentioning no iLngJc situ. (See article' Gun Flmt, in 
Technologtcal Mineralogy’ toI. xvii). 

* ExaiTtiottj in tht taunty of Suffatky (818,1. 99. * xxn, 3&-40, 

* * On the Manufacture of Gun Flints’, 1879. (Dkirict memoie of Gwlogteal 
Surrey of England and Walet). 
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greater detail than any other publication. The almost complete lack 
of documentary records (the ledger book of the Brandon Gunflint 
Company from 1838 to 1S48 and two books of accounts for t8o6 are 
the exceptions)* and the entire absence of archaeological excavation 
have succeeded in obscuring all but the most recent stages in the 
evolution of the industry. In other of the Bint-knapping industries 
our knowledge is confined to the record In some lo^ directory of 
the cessation of their operations, or to the discovery on the surface of 
undated waste products or, more rarely, of finished gunBints and 
strike-a-lights, debris of an extinct industry. 

No attempt will be made in this article to give a minute description 
of all that is known of the knappers of Brandon, their liistoj^', their 
methods of work and their products. It will consist of a short historical 
introduction, explaining the relation of the Brandon industiy' to similar 
industries elsewhere and considering Skertchly*s claims for the con¬ 
tinuity of the preliistoric and modem flint-working at this site. This 
wiU be followed by a technical description of the flint mines and the 
processes of the manufacture of gunflints with brief notes on tlie 
numbers of the knappem, their vocabulary, their output, die prices and 
markets for the finished anicle, and the by-products of the indtistry. 

The distribution of flint industries is controlled primarily by the 
geological uccurrcnce of the Tnincral, and secondly by the existence of a 

Q ulatjon requiring flint for building purposes. Tltc relatively smaller 
t of strike-a-ligfits permitted an. increasing divergence between the 
market and the site of the manufactory. When flint was required for 
building it was more often the knapper than his material that was 
exported. Even now' the Brandon knappers migrate to the scene of 
their labours, using local material for their purpose. It is impossible to 
plot the distribution of the strike-a-lighi mdustries of Britain, for the 
mtroduction of the gunflint effected a complete te'orientation and 
obscured the earlier development of the industry. It would be incorrect 
to regard all the gunflint industries of which W’e have knowledge, as die 
descendants of those strike-a*lighi industries w'hicit existed at die time 
of their transformation, for in East .Anglia at least, several industries 
can be shown to be late offshoots from Brandon in the heyday of the 
gunflint manufacture. It Is probable that everv manufactory of strike-a- 
lights having access to flint of the requisite quality, that is, homogeneous, 

^ 'Fhc first 111 tlic uf Mr F. Ednurd^ of Brundon ta whoni llie w rilcr is 

indcblcd for ilds Enfi^rtnatkiii, iml the uihtrfr m the^ af Mn 5 nire of BiiiiidGn. 

He iviihci to cxprcii hb mdchtnlncs Va onotJio' knapper^ Mr V. Edumd^ 
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frte from fossils, and almost lustreless when fractured,* soon engaged 
in the lucrative hudness of (^Hmt manufacture ts'hen tliis branch of 
(lie arms industry developed. 

Yet the manufacture of strike-a-Jights continued alongside that of 
gunHints, for the latter are to some extent a substitute for die former, 
but the gunflint remained the senior partner in the combine. The 
manufacture of gunllints is recorded from Turkey, Egypt and Morocco, 
from Albania, Sicily, Italy (Vicenza), Holland and Spain fGalida). At 
first rough pieces of convenient size were fitted in flint-locks, then with 
the general use of this fire-arm by the beginning of the i8ih century a 
demand arose for more precise and durable flints. I'his bred a demand 
for the skilled labour essential to their production. It is thus in 1727 
that we find die Hanover War Chancery sending workers to linglana 10 
Icam the trade. In Germany the troops of die Duke of Brunswick 
first used flint-locks in 1687, a year later than the English forces w hich 
adopted it in the year of Monmouth’s rebellion. In France the 
first regular manufactory w’as established in 1719 though flint-locks 
w’cre already in use. In the iSth century the flints from Champagne 
and Picardy were so excellent that a ban W'as pJaoed on their 
export. At tins time die Dutch are seen purchasing vast stores of 
flints and drawing the customary large profits in their capacity of arms 
racketeers. More is known of the processes of French gunflint manu¬ 
facture than that of any other site except Brandon, and the parallels and 
divergences arc equally remarkable. They will be consiuered In dis¬ 
cussing the problem of continuity at Brandon. Eight hundred men 
arc said to nave been employed in the manufacture at Lye, Couify, 
Meunes and Noyers in tlie year iSoo, As late as 1870 gunflints w'cre 
made at Romantin, St. Aignan, Lye and Meunes, the maj ority at the 
last named site. 

In Britain the cretaceous forroationa of East Anglia, the Downs 
and Salisbi^' Plain account for most of the known sites of gunflint 
manufactories. In Suffolk those at Cavenham, Tuddenham, Mildenhal] 
(near Wild Street) and Idtlmgham are probably lo be regarded as out¬ 
liers of Brandon. Indeed tlie superior quality of the flint at Icklingham 
caused the knappera to abandon Brandon from about 1846 to 1850, 
although they returned to Brandon at the end of each week. When 
difiiculdes arose over stone-raising all the knappers retired to Brandon 
save one who continued till 1874. The sites in Norfolk at Weeting 

' For DQicnitiCtppic pholo^phi of flint sections, see Repnit of SmtihsonLin Institu- 
tion. 13 ^ 7 , part I. pkte 16. 
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THE FLINT-KNAPPLVG INDUSTitY AT BRAKDON 

(Botiiny Bay) and CatUin^ on the outskirts of Nonvtch owed their 
existence to emigrants from Brandon, as did in all probability that at 
Whitlingham where, it was declared in 18S7, tliey were made until 
recently.* * 

The manufaCTure of gunfiints at Thetford is doubtful but flints 
from Brandon were counted and stored there about 1S80, In 
tiiere w^erc workshups at Gray's Thurrock and Purfleet, where it ceased 
apjiarenily about 1837. In Kent there was activity at Cra\Tord, 
Chislehuist (during the Peninsidar War it is alleged),* Grceiiitiie, 
Northfleet,'® Lewi^iam and Maidstone where the quarries contained 
only one stratum of suitable flint. In soutlr Wilts intermittent opera¬ 
tions were carried on at an open air flaking and knapping site at King 
Manor, Clarendon, near .Salisbury, though there seems to have b^n no 
regular manufacture.^ Dr R. C. C, Clay has published a site at 
Broadchalk, Wilts.’* He regards the implements published by the 
Rev. H. G. O. Kendall'* as of Iron Age date as being gunflints, Tliis 
would add to the company of gunflint manufactories Butaer Hilt, Hants, 
and Figsbury (inner ditch),** Laverstock Down, Hackpen Hill, Dean 
Hill, and Juniper Down, in Wilts, and other sites. Mr R. IL Chandler 
has published three sites near Cynsford, Kent, and furnished a 
similar explanationAn isolated industry' ts at Beer Head, Devon 
(undercliff on the west side) w'here the stress of tlie Napoleonic 
War led to the production of gunflints from material obtained from 
a landslip. This ceased before iflyS* Glasgow gunflints are 
also said to have lieen made from imported stone. 

Dazzled by the revelations of neolithic methods of flint mining 
revealed by the excavations of Canon Green well at the neighbouring 
site of Grimes Graves, Skertchly may be pardoned for assuming 
oontinxiity betw'cen the prehistoric mlni^ and knapping industry 
there the similar modem industry in the same area. Before 
examining his conclusions it is necessary to set out his train of 
argument. He traced an evolution from the discoid scraper wttli 
bulb of percussion regarded by him as of Neolithi c date, to the Old 

* Ceased, c. 1S78-9. H. B, Woodward, Gfolsgy of Ettglffiid a»d Wttlfi, and cd., 430, 

* This iltc is probably identical with ihit at Tnjwse listed by W. C. Clarke, Norfolk 
aiui St^olk, 19121, lao, 

* W. Johnson, Falk Mtmory, 231, ** Extinct before 1837. 

“ Wyatt, ia Flint Ckipf^ 1870, 588. ** Antig, 1925, v, 423-6 (j figs.) 

** Antiq. Jotim., 1925, v, 15S-63. '* Ccas^ over a century* ago. 

** * Some auppesed Cun Flint Sites P.P,SS,A., 1918, il, 360-5. 
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English stiifee-a-ligiit and thence to the modem gnnflint and strike-a¬ 
light. According to diia riew the gunHint was only a modification of 
the present strike-a-light. TTie modem square form of sirlke-a-light 
was introduced from France and is known as the * Frenchman \ He 
further stressed the similarity of the roimd-headed English iron flying* 
hammer, superseded by the French hammer only at the end of the i Sth 
century, with prehistoric hammer-stones. Both ancient and modem 
kmpper undercut the sides of their impiements. In the sphere of 
mining Skertchly noted a similarity between Grimes Grav^ and the 
shafts now worked at Lingheath near Brandon in ‘ several remarkable 
p^cularaHe emphashted the point that at both sites a number of 
pits were sunk close together to exploit the * fkjorsionc *. Tlicre 
existed too an additional parallel in the method of working. Both 
drove bu^w^ about 36 feet long into the chalk and both ‘drew’ 
the flint in semi-circular apses and when the shaft was exhausted 
filled the old workings with chalk. After referring briefly to the use of a 
hollowed cup of chalk as lamp, and now as candle-stick holder, 
Skenchly plays hjs last card with a touch of triumph, pointing to the 
obvious descent of the modem one-sided pick of iron used at T,inghrath 
from The miner’s antler in the Neolithic shafts. He added that this 
pick was made only at Brandon as are all tlic tools of the modem 
flint-knapping industry. 

This formidable argument for the continuity of flint working and 
flint-raining at or near Brandon attracted the attention of the anihrop- 
ologists, and in t87g-&t tlie Anthropometric Committee of the British 
.Association reported on the physical characteristics and racial affinities 
of the inhabitants of northwest Suffolk, It was declared that ' several 
portlets from tliat locality have been mistaken by competent judges of 
physiognomy for Welsh, The inhabitants contrast strongly in the 
colour of their hair and eyes with the population of other parts of the 
country '.*■ Very dark hair and eyes evidently predominated. When 
however it came to Inferring that the technical vocabulary of the modem 
miners and kmppera pro\dded an intimate link with * pre-Ary-an 
language ’ a re-examination of the facts was ohriously desirable. 

At the outset it may be stated that Skertchly’3 typo'logy of strike-a- 
lights and gunflints was formulated in the absence of any but the most 
nebulous links between Broa^ Age scrapers and extremely modem 
specimens of the classes mentioned, fiuch a morphological sequence 

'* U- f- Binwon), iggo, lea-n, 026-^7. See also j. Beddiw. 

i88s, *54. * ^ ’ 
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is devoid of value in the absence of accurately dated intermediate types. 
Skenclily’s clai ms in this respect assume an even more doubtful air 
in view of the radically different genealogy propoutided by the late Fred 
Snare, a knapper celebrated for his knowledge of the history of his 
industry. He controverted Skcrtcfaly's view that the modem gundint 
and strike-a-light were collateral descendants from Old English 
strike-a-lights by pointing otii that those of the straight-heeled variety 
of ho^-shoe pattern are not English but a French type still made on the 
Continent in iw8 and sold in Valencia.’^ In his opinion the strike-a- 
light of the i6th century was rudely oval in shape, evolving into a circle 
and later into a square preserving a slightly uneven curve at the sides. 
From this the square gundtnt was bom. In his comparison of the 
ancient and modem mines Skcrtdily has been guilty of selecting his 
^idencc. From the moat cursory examiitation a fundamental contrast 
is apparent. The minute shaft of the modem mine with its prominent 
stagings and its crisp angles bears little superficial resemblance to tlie 
broad open stage less pits at Crimes Graves, In addition no reference 
was made to the crooked galleries in the Neolithic mine and the straight 
burrows at Ltngh^th, or to the relative position of the * doorstone ’ 
to the galleries which are situated above thia stratum at tlve former and 
below at the latter site. At Grimes Graves no chalk w'as removed from 
^low the flint b<^. Further, at Lingheath the knapping sites are not 
in that close proximi^ to the mines apparent at Grimes Graves. When 
all due subtractions nave been effected from the volume of evidence 
adduced by Skertchly in favour of his thesis it must be admitted that 
the balance of probability is still in his favour. This conclusion is 
reached after a consideration of (i) the French knapping industry; 
(2) the continuity of the use of flint; {3) the anthropology of the 
knappem, 

A study of the modem French mining and knapping industries 
can be commended to those who tvould argue that the analogies between 
ancient and modem flint-working at Brandon arc fortuitous, resulting 
from the geological similarity of the ntining sites and the physical 
similarity of the flint. In rrapect of all the parallels noted by Skertchly 
at Grimes Graves and at Lingheath the French practice is dissimilar. 
Further the square-headeci French flaking-ltammer is in contrast to 
that formerly in use at Brandon, while the practice of undercutting 
gimflinis is unknown, the- ‘ heel * being chiselled and not cut. 


** W, J<}h»soD, Folk Memory^ 190ft, 190, 
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The continuous production of flint took till the Iron Age and 
possibly later is a commonplace. In East Anglia the squared flint 
facing of the town walls at Caistor-by-Norwich and St. Albans, and at 
tlie Saxon Shore fort at Brancaster among otheiSt testify to continued 
activity in the Roman Age, while strike-a-lights in Saxon graves’* carry 
on die storj' to die Middle Ages when a thousand chtirtdies rise ^vjth 
rich flush w’ork ornamentation. In alJ probability the intricate geometric 
designs of the church of St^ Michaera Costany, and the precision of 
the Bridewell facade at Norwich are the handiwork of Brandon jtnappers. 
The strikc-a-light and the gunflint bridge the gap with the aoth century. 

In the sphere of anthropology may be noted a curious restriction 
of the practice of both minmg and knapping to a few families, while 
intermarriage between these groups is more than common. T he fi'i'c 
generations of knappers in the ancestry of one of the modem knappers 
may account for his unusual skill. 

I’o sum up, the e\udencc for a continuity of flint^tnining and 
knapping at or near Grimes Graves and Brandon is strong, though not 
so conclusive as Skcrtchty asserted. Many gaps must needs be bridged, 
many stages in the wolution explained, before the homogenei^ of the 
industry can l)e admitted. Meanw'hile it may be conceded that Brandon 
enjoys and exploits a pedigree as convincing as any product of gencabgy 
and can rest assured that only tlie spade can dethrone it from its ht^ 
estate, 

Tlie raw material for the Brandon industry is now obtained from 
chalk pd atone pits w'ithin a 40 miles radius. Only a small proportion 
is derived from ^e peculiar flint pits on Lingheath, i| iniJes southeast 
of Brandon, Since a^ui tyao Linghcath has been the predominant, 
though not the exclusive, source of supply for the Brandon knappers. 
Mining persisted til! the late iqth century at Sanlon Dowithani'* and 
I^ingham’* tn Suffolk and at Wceling in Norfolk. The Icklingham 
pits were worked till about 1874 though none were open in 1876. Thdr 
number is estimated at 500, and they are situated in a circumscribed 
area on Seven Tmes Breck about miles north of the village. 
Icklingham and Lingheath mine-sections are similar. On Bromclull, 
Weeting, south of Grimes Graves, deep pits were sunk reaching the 

m High Down, Sumoc, Evus, AHatnt Stoat Jmpttmatti, 1897. J14. 

Near the main Thetford-Biandpri road. 

/PI SuTPcy Memoir: Parti of Carahridgethire and Suffotk 

(ely, flltldmkau md Thttfard), 1891, p. 45, To aavc expeiue of cartioe theLwt kiuppcr. 
AslUey, quartered and Halted stone at the roine-hHid. 
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* fioorstone ' at 35 feet. There are also pits at Santon, Norfolk** and in 
and around the Elms Plantation^ Brandon Park.** Skertchly suggested 
that the latter were worked out before the Lingheaih pits were sunk 
and are possibly e^licr than the gunfiint trade. The source of supply 
for stnke''adights is unknovi'n, hut it is possible that the shafts of older 
pits have been overwhelmed by blown sand.** 

Sandy Lingheath is honeycombed with pits from Brandon Park 
on the west to die slopes of the Little Ouse Valley in the cast {pi-ATE i),* * 
T^e shafts now- open are in the southeast aimer of the area. \^en the 
pits near the riwr, known as the * Fleet ’ pits, were exhausted, mining 
operations followed the flint seam southwards and westwards to the 
heath, the pits becoming ever deeper. On Lingheath today htmdreda 
and perhaps thousands of cr^cent-shaped mounds of grey and dis¬ 
integrated chalk dominate the landscape. In June 1934 two pits were 
open—one was exhausted and a fresh shaft was being sunk by the last 
flint miner, Ashley (plate 11). With this attenuated labour supply 
it is obviously inequitable to regard as typical all the conditions of 
cont^porary mining. Consequently a generalized description of the 
conditions of mining prevailing dunng the last centtuy’ will be given 
although die account of the construction of the shaft is based on the 
measurements of the present ^vriter in June 1934, Where a divergence 
occurs Skcrtchly’s fi^es will be quoted. 

A pit is begun by excavating sand and gravel from an area 10 feet 
long,** 3 feel broad and the same deep. The miner then digs down 
5 feet in the centre, producing a cavity 5 feet by 2 feci at the bottom of 
this stage by undercutting the sides. A further stage is left at every 
5 feet 6 incfies, alternate stages being oncntated nomi and south and 
those intcrv'cning east and w'est. The moulii of the shaft b oriented 
so tliat the last stage or ^ *1 wo ' shall face the midday sim. Tire depth 
of die stages varies fmm 5 to 6 feet, the two exceptions being the brsi 
and last of the series, the bottom stage sometimes attaining 9 feet. 
The fiimensions of the stages are controlled by the necessity of admitting 

** Shiiltoiv sbaft» only 13 feet deep near Blood Hill tumulua, and m the eafitem arm 
of the former Half Moon plaotodan. 

^ About one mite uanb of Staker's Lodge. 

** The classic example of u sandstomi for this district is described in the Geotogica] 
Survey Memuir died, p. Sg, and in Phil. Tititu. ifiOS, rto. 37, 73 a “4 (T. Wright) 
(abhi^cd 1809, ^^S)' 

* We are much obliged to Ur H. Cedi Curuiii for the plmtographi wlikh be permits 

us to reproduce.—E ditoh. Nine feet is more usubI. 
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the miner’s body and of raising the flint lo the surface. In comparison 
with Ncoliiliic mines they show a tendency to r^ucc to a minimum 
the * dead wort ’ involved. The average dimensiems of the shaft are 
3 feet by 2, and the depth in this case from the surface to the bottom of 
the burrow or gallery was 43 feet 6 inches,** The sides of the shaft 
are undercut to the extent of about 3 feet in every 15 of depth. This 
sinking * on the sosh ' as the miners term it, is to protect them from the 
weather and to prevent accidents from falling stones.®* 

At the bottom of the shaft the last stage is extended 3 feet horizon¬ 
tally and then the main burrow b driven at right angles for about 36 feet, 
terminating in an apse called a ‘ draw The burrow is 7 wide and 
2 feet 3 inches in neight, while the apse measures 12 feet in diarneter 
vriih a maximum of 2 feet 6 Inches vertically. The next shaft wilt be 
simk so that it pierces tiie roof of this apse,*^. The geology of the mine 
can be seen from fic, i, Pits communicate only when the flint b ^ood. 
This section may be regarded as standard except that an additional 
stratum** or ‘ sasc * of flint termed the ' Upper Crust ** ■ occurs in other 
pits between the Topstone and the Wallstone. Formerly trial pits were 
S link to feet below the floorstone to a stratum of * rough^ and snuxith 
blacks The former were fit only for ‘ common ' gunflints, but the 
latter were of good colour, clean cutting and of excellent running quality. 
They occuit<^ too sparingly to be remunerative and difflculties with 
water led to the abandonment of the enterprise. Tire seams of flint 
are irregular nuclei rather than continuous layers, and in consequence 
one or more of these strata may be absent. The flat bottomed floors tone 
(plate Tti) is always burrowed for and is generally but not always 
continuous. When over i foot thick it is grey in the middle. The 
Wallstone, always continuous, is of good qu^ty, being geiterally black 
though sometimes it is grey or spotted. It is burrowed from above. 
When present, the Upper Crust is taken out only in excavating the shaft 
and is not burrowed for unless in great demand as building atone, ^ilie 
toppings are burrowed from beneath in Ailing in the pit. Flint is 
extremely variable in quality and tn constancy of colour. Some flint 
quite black in situ may cradt and change to a milky tint in the course 

** Skertchly's shaft was 37-38 feet in depth. 

In thkB cfmncxioji wc cannot forbea/ duotbijg the mlncr^B remark ilmt ht * 
sank stunt, hni undcr-ran his two by bubbcir-hutching on Uitsosh 
” SkenchJy's groimd plan of s mine ia ideiliKd. 

“ ' Hottu" occur aJtm occasionalJy below ibe Wall^onc. 

^ Not m the BCCUOD aba'll m Fic;>. opposite^ 
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of an hour, owing to sun and wind, while other flint is unaffmcd by 
exposure to weather. An average timE for diping a pit of diis depth 
b one month, and if the flint b of fine quality will take six to nine 
months to exploit. Only a portion of the excavated material b brought 
to the surface, die flint and chalk from the first * draw ' being raised, 
’I'he chalk is heaped at the head and the flint at the foot of the pit. When 
the pits intercommunicate tlie fine material from the new burrow is 
deposited in the old. 

The flint miners or stone diggers use the peculiar one-sided pick 
already referred to, a hcai'y iron hammer, a shovel and a short crow-bar 
(pUTE iv). The pick is used to cut tlie chalk and clear it away from die 
stone. The iron hammer weighing 5 to 7 lbs. is en^loyed to break 
up the flint into blocks weighing from z to 16 stones. The overhanging 
sides of die sliaft, which can he aimpared to a well, a chimney and a 
newell stairway, prevent Uie sky from being ^aecn at the bottom, and 
operations are carried on by candle light. No wiadlass ropc, pail, or 
ladder is employed in these pits (plate v), I hc miner himself ascends 
and dcscentb by a series of footliolcs or ‘ toes ' tn the chalky side 
intermediate to die sta^s. I'he flint and chalk are raised three stages 
at a time upon the head of the miner, who formerly wore the crown 
of an old bowler hat to protect him. When the minets were more 
numerous one was stationed at each stage and the flint was passed from 
hand to hand. The reasons for this non-diviston of labour are probsbly 
die speculative nature of a flint-mine and the absence of auffident 
capital for expensive plant. Tlie pits tend to become roimded by the 
obliteration of the angles. ^Fhis is accentuated by filling in the shaft 
with chalk. Formerly when the workable flint was exhausted, the 
miner received a ahitlmg from the Trustees of the Poor of Brandon, 
owners of Lingheatb, for this labour, In 1908 it was said that the 
practice of filling in old shafts was in desuetude. A digger can stake 
out a claim for one pit, begin to excavate another and exploit a third, 
The miner b his own master. He pa^ to the Charily Commisaionura 
of the town a roj-alty or ‘ groimdage on each plot or ' take ' where 
a pit is sunk. This charge b transferred to the buyer of flint. The 
excavated flint is measured in ‘jags whidt is the quantity piled on the 
ground so tliat when standing on one side the bottom of the flint on the 
other can be seen. One and a half jags are equivalent to a horse load. 

** Wyait, in emr, denies the existence of this reyilty. In 1S37 Mhchdt records 
the miners' cumpluint against the rent of 51 per jsg. 
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The fiini is carted from Lingheath to the knappeis’ workshops 
near tlicir houses in the fttnt-walled byways of^ Bnindon. 

The first operation in the manufacture of ‘ gunftints * is termed 
‘ quartering ^ (PLATE vi), the dressing of the rough flint preparatory to 
flaking. The knapper, wearing a leather apron, places on his left knee, 
protected by a tightly bound leather pad 6 inches by i 2 , a large nodule of 
flint which may vary in tveight from a quarter to nearly two hundred 
weights. If the weather is damp the moist flint is first dried round a 
fire. A large or small hammer is employed according to the sbe of the 
nodule. The first or large quartering-hammer is hexagonal tn section. 
Its composition is iron, faced with steel and weighs about 5 pounds, 
Tlic second or light hammer weighs about 3 J pounds. Worn hammers 
are preferred. The knapper taps the flint at a suitable line of cleavage, 
and by the sound knows where to strike. If the hanuncr falls dull and 
jumps, the stone is double-coated or of mixed colour beneath the coat. 
If the stone is cracked, it flies to pieces. If on die odicr hand the ooat 
is hard and the flint sound the hammer rings. The nearer the crust 
the better the flint. The blow is given from the elbow and the hammer 
is allowed to fall from above on the natural upper crust. No force is 
used. It is essential for flaking that a square edge be produced, There 
is no regularity in the pieces struck off but they avera^ about 6 inches 
square.* ‘ A small ' old English * hammer is used for squaring flint 
for building purposes. 

The second and most difficult process is flaking (p[,ate vit). For 
this, an oval hammer of nativ'e design was formerly employed until It 
was superseded by the French flaker now in use. Diverse legends as 
to the date and manner of its introduction are in circulation, but the 
most probable is that it was introduced by French prisoners of war 
at the time of the contest with Napoleon, when Branaon supplied the 
whole British army ivith gunflints,** 

In order to produce flakes of the required sJiape and quality the 
stone must be struck a: the proper angle at the exact spot with the 

« Mitctidl, 1837, tenns the cpisfiMW a * cncker ^ 

" Mitchdl, p. 38, dlcgea that the French mode "waa umocliiced into Eoglaod by 
Janiee Woodyer, of Kingadowri between London and Maidstone, who died r. 

Pmbabty French methods reached Urandon some time after tfidr use in Kent. Skertchly’s 
legend is that the Hddng-hnmmcr wu muoduced from France, probably during the war 
of the Spanish Succession by a prisocicr called Pem. By 1927, the veralon had it that the 
name of the mesreented knapper ^vas Freuer who, st the conclusion of hostilities renimed 
to Brandon, marri*^ and Founded the hiqiily of knappers, tlte Frewen, fRogersoo, 
StaekfciKd't ilt^sanf, .April 1927, p, 538). 
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correct force, A large or small hammer is used aocprdmg to size. The 
hea^'Y hanmer can strike longer flakes than the light one. The 
iongjtudinal section of the steel flaker U rhomboidal. The centres of 
the sides are flattened to strike off irregular projectioTis on the quarters. 
The faces measure | by i inches and the whole weighs from 
to 3I pounds, according to its condition and size. When worn the 
faces arc filed down. ITse capering shaft enters a hole of such slight 
diameter as to prove its unsuitability for delivering a hea^y bbw 
without breaking. The object of the hammer is not heavy percussion 
but the concentration of the ^eaicst possible w'dght with the 
possible volume. The handle is not for momentum but for precision 
in striking. The quarter is held agaiiKt the leather knee-piece at an 
angle of 45*’. ITie hammer is raised a inches from the elbow and light 
blows are dealt to the surface. If the is to be thin the blow falls 
just inside the face of the hammer, if thicker slightly further in. The 
outside flakes, 6 inches long, an inch wide and with two rid^ are 
removed, leaving a rough polygonal shape. The next set of flakes are 
struck a little to one side of the previous set. The flakes run so as to 
include tlie angles or ribs of tW'O of the first flakes and arc thus double- 
backed. The perfea flake should have a flat face, even edges and 
parallel ribs, but this is possible only with good stone. Single-backed 
are never struck intentionally, but unless flakes were of different 
sizes much waste would ensue. The flaker works round the quarter, 
removing two or three rows according to ouality, Only the flaking 
hammer now in use can produce doubTe-backed flints, the old English 
liammer producing only ribless flakes. If the flake is of good quality 
it is dropped into either the * best tub ' for double-backed or into tiic 
* common tub * if it is single-backed. If defective it is cast into the 
chip tub and eventually goes to swell the heap of chips outside the 
workshop door. The cores are relegated to the' builder tub Formerly 
a fifth tub the * little-'untub' was used to contain small flakes for 
apprentice boys to practise on. 

The last stage in the manufacture b the conversion of the flakes 
into gtinflints by knapping (plate vni). 'l*he knapping hammer is an 
old cast steel file 9 inches long, and half an inch by a quarter inch in 
section, 'Iliis requires tempering and the edge must be kept square 
by filing and often only lasts a fortnight. The knapper sits at an angle 
to a wooden block, generally the bole of an oak, in which a stake of soft 
iron b inches in length and 1 inch square at the shoulder is embedded 
about 4 inches from the edge. This stake b set slightly oblique and 
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is surrounded by leather to give resilience* The stake is a^ small anvil, 
against the edge of which the gunfltnts arc shaped and trimmed. Its 
height, termed the * fallvari« with the type of gunfiint. The block 
slopes toward the knapper, who^ resting his elbow in the groin, grasps 
a fkke, and with tlie thumb and forebnger of the left hand holds it on 
the stake, bulb of percussion downward. With lus right hand the 
knapper taps the flake to get the hammer square. White the arm_ remains 
motionless, his hand moving from the wrist swiftly and flexibly taps 
the flake, which bre^s crisply into as many as four sharp-edged squares 
if the flint is good. The f^e is struck just inside the stake. The 
motion of the hand is kept up continuously on the leatlier stage while 
the knapper picks up a fresh flake. Three edges of the gunflint are 
trimmed, as the flake is turned in an anti-clockwise direction and die 
fourth is completed after the flint is struck from the flake, TJis 
trimming of the ^mflint is a distinctive feature. Between 1S38 and 1848 
French gunflints with their * gnawed * heels were sent to Brandon, to be 
trimmed at a cost of one penny each. As quickly as he makes them 
tlie knapper disposes of his products. With unerring precision he 
ragt<i each gunflint according to dice into one of the heterogeneous 
collection of dns, pails and buckets around him. It is remarkable that 
a knapper blindfoided can detect a gunflint of hb own workmanship. 

Before selling his products Uie knapper must count theni, The 
tins are emptied and the flints laid out on a table. Five flints are 
counted at a time by drawing 3 w'ith die ri^t hand and a with the left, 
anti each group thus numbered ts termed a ‘ c^t ^ Five hundred a 
minute is an average rate while an expert can in this way enumerate 

20,000 an hour. . , «■ < j n j 

A study of the numbers employed ui the flint industry at Brandon 
is of some interest as a register of the vicissitudes of w^ and peace and 
the march of invention during the last century. The industry was the 
mainstay of the working classes of Brandon during the 6rst three decades 
of the 19th century. During the Napoleonic War it b said dial aoo 
were employed. Shortly after 1832 the percussion cap superseded Je 
gunflint and the friction match supplanted the tinder-box. That this 
double progress paralysed the industry can be seen from^ the decline 
in the number employed by 1837* ^ben computed by Mitclicll at 70 
or 80, This depression and the sale of liie last consignment of gun- 
flints to the British Government in i838»» did not damp the enthusiasm 


“ Not 1348, B 5 Rogenon, p. 531. 
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of the munition makers who in the same year** induced 70 or 80 persons 
feo purchase shar^ in a Brandon GunfUnt Company. By 1S46 
tra^ seems to nave revived sufficiently to employ too men, but the 
revival was only temporary for in 1848 the company appears to have 
failed, perhaps because of the rivalry of the East India Company which 

a factory in the town. Just before the Crimea War the l^t large 
sole order was executed—a matter of 11,000,000 carbine flints to 
Turkey, our ally. At this time about 10 men were employed in each 
workshop,” From the total in 1868 of 36 knappers in reguJar employ¬ 
ment besides the ao miners at Linghcath, there w'as a decline and then 
a revival which a decade later atabihsed the numbers betw^cen 30 and 40. 
This lasted till the South African War when a brisk trade sprang up in 
tinder-boxes,** for the climate during certain seasons of the 
rendered matches almost useless. The cessation of armed conflict 
was indicated by the reduction of the numbers in 1907 to 17 knappem 
and s diggers only, 3 of whom were in permanent emptoyment. The 
Great War dealt a death blow to the industry. The knapiwrs not on 
active service at first achieved success by marketing * Allies ’ patent 
lighters at f^ourpenoe each until the imposition of a duty. By 1924 
only 7 knappers remained and now but a shrunken rcinnant persists— 
1 in continuous and 2 in intermittent employment, while a septuagen¬ 
arian miner still excavates in the style of iiis forefathers. 

It has been said that the decay of the industry w'as due not to the 
falling off in demand but to an increased distaste for engaging in the 
trade. The knappers' shop was regarded as too confined and agriculture 
was preferred. This is only partially true. The knappers have fore¬ 
seen the inevitable decline of their handicraft and have adopted more 
lucrative means of livelihood, but the primary impetus has come from 
dwindling orders, Skcrtcldy scouted uie legend of tlic knappers dying 
before the age of 40 from consumption caused by the inhalation of 
flin t particles. Although some seem immune from its ill-effects the 
facts do not oonoborate Skcrtchly’s statement. Of dglit men in one 
workshop seven died in early manJiood while one father and three sons 
all died trom tlic same complaint in four years. 

In view of the extravagmt claims advanced by Skertchly a note on 
die technical vocabulary of the miners and knappers may not be out of 

^ In one wlkolesalct and 7 BmC^znak^ra opntmllod the industry. In id6S three 

lua^ter^ employed 36 emp 3 oyees. 

“ Tinder-bpiccB cootiiped ji tdinmed ftintj a fioiall bar of atcel and 1 woven fuse 
neatly packed m mrtat box. Each box wsis os seirtccable ab its buUi in jnatchev* 
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pbce. Apart from the egressions already mentioned the foliowng 
are unusual. In mining ' fleet * denoto proximity to the surface in a 
vertical sense, wliile * gain ’ indicates the same horizontally. Decom¬ 
posed chalk is termed* dead lime '/ paps 'or‘ horns ’ are pnjtuberances 
of flint, and' hobbly * is an adjective with similar connotation. ' Gulls ' 
are tlie large blocks of flint rarely found under the floor-stone. Natural 
hollows are * gulper *, * potholes * in the chalk arc dubbed ‘ ahitholes 
Flint coloured tike the rock of Gibraltar is ’ gib doubtless coined by 
some digger-soldier. Where pillaia are left to support tite roof the 
epithet * Jarm pamb) ’ is applied. In knapping twist^ flakes are called 

* wnine , while a flake which does not' run ’ is ' dub ’ and * bruckly ’ 
if it wUl not feke easily. Meal-times are ' dockey ^ also used in the 
Fenland. 'Fhe * tellers ’ are those employed for counting the gunflints. 
The persistence of French terms in the book-keeping of the industry 
is remarkable. Gunflints arc quoted ' per mdlc while the phrases 

* pierres a feu ’ and ' fusee flints ' are current. Most of the knappera' 
vocabulary, it need hardly be added, is local dialect, 

Walter Johnson records the use by the knappers of a system of 
conventionalized symbols in book-keeping. Although this system is 
unknown to the present generation of knappers, products of universal 
education, there seems good authority for its use among some of the 
illiterate knappers till the late 19th century. The only numeral 
employed in the notation is 7, because it is shaped like a pick it is alle^d. 
All o^er numerals are oontbinations of the symbols x, J and 
Examples of this obsolete method are given below,** 

The output of the gunilint industry has naturally varied with the 
fluctuating conditions of peace and war but the output per knapper per 
unit of time has altered little during the period for which statistics 
exist. A knapper of average skill can produce from 5,000 to 7,000 
flakes in a day, while an expert has struck as many as. io,ooo in the same 
time. Flints can be knapped at die rate of 300 per hoiu, though slighdy 
more have l>een completed by knappers of outstanding proficiency.** 
This daily total of 2,500 gunflints is exclusive of the flakes used as raw 
material. As the same knapper produces both, due allowance must be 


** I after X = 100 ; — = J of any aumber prwediji|f h : HI — — 12501 sx?— 
= 2750; 1111^=450; !Hl = s; XmimiTlHl-197s: 
i td ; —= Jd; 1 ^ to; i = i/-; jag = q (\V, JohitMa) {W. G. ClarkoJ; 


r = IJng- 

The varying nuroben ^ven in enrlier accounts arc due to dUTerencea in the length 
of the working day. 
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made in calculating the total putput. One flake of average aizc la 
converted into two large and one small gnnflints. In 1868 the total 
weekly output was 200,000-250,000 gunflints. Even in the relatively 
prosporoua period from 1880 onwards the totals had sunk to 80,000 for 
the same tUne> By 1913 this had been reduced to one quarter, though 
occasionally those exported reached the level of ^,ooa per week. At 
present, the maximum is 23,000 per week, a figure far remote from those 
of tlie early 19th century when from one workshop atone no less than 
to tons of gunflints per week w^erc exported. 

The prices of gunflints vary with the size and the quality of the 
flint and with the demand for this munition of war. During the 
Napoleonic War, the price per thousand rose to £2 2r, with the con¬ 
sequence that the knappers are reputed to have played pitch and toss 
with guinea pieces. The depression in the thirties cut die price to 8f 
and the general decline reduced this by half—a level at whicn it rested 
for half a century. At the same period the raw* material cost 6s 6^ a 
jag if it was floor-stone ; an additional tr Sd W'as paid for groundage 
and ir for cartage. 12,000 gunflints could be made from one jag of 
excellent stone and 6,000 from ordinary quality, 

The nomenclature of a gunflint can be seen in fig. 2. The 
classification depends on four factors—size, quality of tbe flint, use of 
double or single-backed flakes, and the existence of a single or double 
edge, in the latter case there is no beef. The standard sizes are termed 
musket, carbine, horse-pistol, large gun (double-barrel), small gun 
(single-barrel), pocket pistol.** Other sizes and appellations have 
had a transient cutrcncy. The quality of the flint is denoted by the 
adjective, * best * or * superfine ^ seconds ’ or ‘ common ITie latter 
term covers a variety of cjolours—such as chalk-heel, mixed grey or 
spotted. * Seconds * are thinner than' bests *, but of inferior workman¬ 
ship or colour. * Seconds ' and ' commons * are single-hacked. 
Double-edged gvuiflints are longer than single-edged of the same size. 
Double-ba^ed are smaller than single-backed. It is obvious that an 
extremely wide range of products was possible. The variety of tinder 
flints was more limited. A gunflint of musket size can be utilized as a 
strikc-a-light, the former contrasted with the latter having transverse 
in place of longitudinal ribs. 

Large stoc^ of gunflints have to be kept as formerly orders came 
for as many as 2,000,000. When counted, the flints are packed In 


Laxgc swan ' and ' L^ng Dane ' lire among ihe unconunon sizes. 
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bags, and then in barrels or kegs. At one time guniiints were sold in 
the market place at Brandon, but the knaraers preferred to cut out the 
buyers and seU direct to the merchants. The flmts were then exported 
from cither London or Liverpool. In 1870 the chief markets were 
South and North America, the Cape of G^d Hope and the African 
Coast generaQy. New Zealand and Spain. Russia and Turkey had been 
exploited till recently. In 18S4 Africa was undoubtedly the most 
extensive market, absorbing four million per annum. In igoy-S 
Austria, China, Tibet and Oceania appear among importers, while 
sales were pushed in Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the Malay Archipelago, 
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By the end of the Great War, West Africa and the Malay Peninsula 
area alone remained. At present, pistol gunflints (no. z size) are sent 
to Lagos, Nigeria; carbine (no. 4) to Kumassi, AsWiti and Calabar ; 
and musket (no, 5) to Bangkok, Siam where they are probably used as 
tmder-flints. 

In 1907 stnke-a-lights were sold tn South America, Spain and 
Itdy, and to tropical travellers. The price was one penny each. 
Tinder-flints are no longer manufactured. 

The by-products and waste-products of both the raining and 
knapping industries are of no little interest, especially to the archaeologist. 
Beside their major occupation of nuuiutacturing gunfltnts for the 
victims of unscrupulous gun-running the knappersstilfproduce squared 
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flmt’facings for churches and domestic atructures. The cores resulting 
from flaking are squared or rounded up and used for building purposes. 
In 18^6 these sold at 4r per too. A very considerable trade m building 
flints existed at Brandon about 1904, Formerly the chalk blocks from 
Linghcath were used for rough walling. The waste products from 
flint-knapping consist of flakes of irregular shape or of outer cnist 
besides the chips resulting from the knapping process proper. The 
immense heaps which in 18r8 * would aaiotiish a stranger on account 
of their magnitude ’ were stilt to be seen in 1876, although thousands of 
tons had l^n used on the local railways or liad been dumped on Ling- 
hca^ K) All up tlie mine shafts. Some of this waste was for a time 
uiiluced in pottery calcining and in the manufacture of china. Garden 
paths and mads assisted m the disposal of this cumbersome debris^ 
which in bulk was about equal to the raw material. It has b^ 
estimated that the fimshed gunflints absorb about 13 per cent, of the 
total, building stone about 34 per cent., and the remainder is waste. 
Today the waste cannot be disposed of. 

But it is for the fabrication of implements of flint that the knappets 
have earned notoriety in the eyes ot preiiistorians, for though arrow¬ 
heads, axes and scrapers of Brandon make rarely deceive an expert 
they arc calculated to entrap the tmwary amateur. Besides the pro- 
duaion of copies for museums, the knappers also make ground and 
polished axK from cement, chalk and bumt umber coated witli soda 
and then with gum shellac. The prehistorian owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the knappers for initiation into the mysteries of flint w'orking. 

Among die many tours-de-forte of the most cunning flint workers 
may be mentioned the production of flsb-hooks with wliidi perch have 
b^n caught in the Little Ouse; the fashioning of the alpliabct in 
flint, and the t^eation of a necklace of flint bangles struck (rom solid 
discs of flint with infinite labour and patience. 

Such is the Brandon flint-knapping industry of today. What of 
tlie morrow ? We fear that the manufacture of these munitions of war 
can only look forward to a peaceful death in the near future. With 
the more general use of breech-loaders and the perfection of cartridges 
for the tropics, the demand for gunflints will cease and with that die 
supply. This unique domestic industry is already languishing into 
dccav. Soon it will perish and be numbered among the byegone 
handicrafts of rural England, leaving only the tradition of the age-long 
secrets. ^ 
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Etruscan Tombs* 

by D. Ranuall-MacIver 

S INCE the great International Conference held at Florence in 1938, 
when so many of the wider problems of Etruscan archaeology were 
discussed, there has been a general tendency, especially marked 
among the younger writers, to concentrate upon intensive studies of 
detail. The seven volumes of the admirable Stti^i Elritscht and, in a less 
degree, the annual publications of the foreign Schools and the Italian 
Academy are full of excellent monographs upon such matters as the 
sculpture, painting or pottery of a given period or place, or upon 
any other minor department of the whole far-reaching subject. These 
are of real value as contributing to build up the entire fabric, but 
they are naturally too speclalizea to have any appeal for the general 
archaeologist. 

The casual reader might suppose at first from its very modest 
title that Akerstrom's Studien amounted to no more than another of 
these minor w’orks of limited scope. This would be a total misconcep¬ 
tion. It LB a work of wide range and one of the most important of 
recent contributions to the systematic arrangement and chronology of 
Etruscan archaeology. 

The development of tomb-structure is indeed traced from its 
earliest beginnings down to the ist century b.C. on not less than 20 sites 
scattered all over Etruria. But pari passu with the architecture we are 
^ven a brief but masterly critique of the extant theories for each 
mdividual place, which results in a comprehensive review of the whole 
archaeological history. It would be impossible to praise too lugh^ 
the industry, acuteness, and critical judgment of the author. He is 
profoundly w*elJ read and he has also studied the actual ground with an 
attention w'hich lets nothing escape him. In his writing he has 
included the results of all the most recent research in every quarter. 


• Studies Sbet die Etruikisc/utt GriS>er, By Ake Akemrom, Uppsala, *934. 
Pp. aoj, with 18 pktes ind 25 hgura. 
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TKc f€suk is seen in a txwk, which, though not large in bulk, must 
be rcgartled as an mdbpensable supplement to all the more general 
works written a few years ago* 

I'he difficulties of undertaking a systematic account of this kind can 
only be fully appreciated by those who liave attempted a similar adven* 
lure. There are vast lacunae in the material; there are also labyrinths 
filled with rubbish. After more than ao years we are still kept waiting 
for the publication of Veii. Though the excavations of Caere have been 
remorselessly carried on for ten ycara or more, the material from 
them, which might well fill two volumes as brge as Dr Woolley's 
monumental books on Ur, has never been described except in a brief 
semi-popular mtcle suitable to a shilling magazine. It is therefore 
inevitable and in no way a discredit to our auihor if his chapters on Veii 
and Caere appear to be sketchy, and are quite incommensurate with the 
importance of the subject. It h even remarkable that they do after all 
succeed in establishing one or two points. 

It is with the third chapter, on Tarquinia, tliat he begins to show 
his mettle. Out of such paltry stuff as the lettera and maddening 
r&um^ in the early ArtMli and BidieUnSt the chit-chat of the egregious 
Mrs Gray and the hapliazard remarks of early travellers, eked out by 
verbal traditions preserved by the workmen or the reminiscences of a 
disastrous Syndic, he has miraculously put together a complete mosaic. 
Tarquinia b^mes a new thing, suddenly complete in its main lines 
even if the minor details are lost beyond recovery. Inddentaliy the 
location of the ancient city is successfully establish^. It v/as situated, 
not, as most writers have supposed, on the site of the present town of 
Cometo but on the Piano della Regina, 

The treatment of Vulci is good if somewhat brief. Here one could 
have wished for more detail, but doubtless the author has used all that 
was relevant to his immediate purpose. Possibly he was a little diffi¬ 
dent of encroaching upon a sublcct pre-empted by Messerschmidt.’ 
It would be an excellent thing if one or other of these exceptionally 
acute researdiers would put together a really complete and compre¬ 
hensive ac^unt of everything to do with Vulci, omitting no pan of its 
almost ^formly dusgraceful history, in which Gsetl's work marks the 
only bright moment. It might ev'cn be possible to make the Campana 
collection soi^thing more useful than parlour decoration. A ooraraen- 
tary on Canina’s entire Etruria Mariitima would be most useful. In 


' mJiAtbueh <fe# hutituti, ErgSax, heft 12. 
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the present chapter I note the wise caveat against accepting the 
Polledrara tomb in the British Museum as an^iiimg like a ' dosed 
deposit It seems very doubtful whether it can be used at all as a 
dating point. Here is an opportunity for someone to come to its 
defence, if defence is possible. 

The development of tomb-structure, to consider the subject which 
gives its title to the book, is to a great extent conditioned by the local 
geology. This standpoint, long maintained by Orsi, is well kept in 
view by Akerstrom, who devotes a chapter to an outline of the geology 
of the ancient province. In the volcanic section of southern Etruria, 
where the soft tufa can be carved as easily aa Bath stone, it is natural 
that subterranean chambers should be cut in the rock whenever a large 
space was required. This explains the comparatively earlv origin of 
the elaborate chamber-tombs of Caere and Tarquinia. i’hey have 
evolved from the earlier form of a mere corridor roofed over, of which 
the Regolini'Galassi is a standard example. Such corridors were at 
the outset no more than extensions of simple or trench-gmves, 
covered, as our author shows, by small tumuli. The enlargement which 
produced the camera or chamber tomb was occ^loned by die increase in 
bulky tomb-fumiture when the Etruscans rapidly became wealthy. 

Outside the volcanic area the history of tomb-cxmstructionisdiffcr" 
ent. It was due to the refractory nature of the local stone at Yetulonia 
that architecture W'as retarded in that district, and ultimately took the 
fonn not of subterranean chambers but of large structures of masonry. 
I'hcse tholos tombs such as tlic Pietrera and the Diavolino are described 
with penetrating analysis. It seems impossible to connect tliem, as is 
so often and so plausibly suggested, with the tholos graves of Southern 
Crete. As for any borrowing of architectural ideas from Asia Minor 
in the 7th century our author very properly rejects the idea and gives 
his reasons briefly but in crushing form—which will probably not deter 
other writers from resuscitating a frequently exposed fallacy. 

The rock-cemeteries of the Viterbo district, viz, Bieda, S. Giuliano, 
Norchia, Castel d^Asso as well as the neighbouring Sovana form a 
small and homogeneous class. They are discussed in special chaptem 
with some illuimnating remarks. It Is to be noted that in no case do 
they go back earlier than 600 B.c. Their carved temple-fa93(]es and 
doors show much resemblance to similar buildings in Lycia and 
Paphlagonia, which is due in ait probability to the fact that each 
txirmw'ed from Greece. Let me add, on my own account, tltat Uie 
theory of an immigration of the Etruscans from Asia Minor is strong 
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enough to dispense with the most unwelcome aid given by those who 
mishandle the architectural evidence. 

In dealing with the sites of Vetulonlaf Populonia, and Marsiliana, 
the author Im advantages which were not available in the case of 
Tarquinia, He is no longer obliged to scavenge for his material in the 
dust'heaps of an unscientiBc generation. These three places have been 
carefully and scientihcally excavated, the results admirably published, 
and the whole subject discussed and coordinated by several modem 
writers. Here then we are at once enabled to recognire that Aikeistrom 
is no less competem in criticism than in the recotistruction of evidence. 
He is careful, temperate and sound, neither revolutionary nor ultra* 
conserv'ative. It is therefore a pleasure to recogni^ that he has rightly 
corrected me in an important point of chronology. He disagrees, 
very courteously, with my dating of the earliest appearance of oriental 
imports at Yetulonia, and would consequently bring down the date 
at which we can detect the occurrence of the hist Etruscans on that 
site by a full half'Century. 1 have long rehected upon this point and 
liave come to the conclusion that he is almost certainly right. The 
date should be stated as 750 B.c, rather than 800 B,c, 1 am not, 
however, prepared to go one step further, as he suggests, and tower 
it to 725 B.C, 

The beginnings of Tarquinia he puts, correctly in so far as the 
evidence allows of judgment, a generation earlier than that of Etruscan 
Vctulonia. On his argument therefore Etruscan Tarqutnia begins 
about 750 B,C. Whether this can be accepted as an abwiute dating 
depends upon the view taken of that most diflicult question the 
‘ VVarrior’s Tomb ^ The lu'ghest dating for that tomb which now 
finds any general acceptance is 800-750 n.c. llie reasons for preferring 
750 BX, arc here carefully set forth, but we must proceed cautiously 
and for the present I would say no mom than ‘ sub judice lis est 

Much of the argument for chronology in tliis book depends upon 
the debated date of the foundation of Cumae. Not that Akerstrom 
fails into the ^nunon error of supposing Cumae to have been the sole 
or even the principal channel or oriental commerce; he is too dear- 
sighted for that. But as we know the rehtit-v chronology of Cumaean 
pottery veiy well, and this pottery is synchronous with oriental imports, 
die establishment of an absolute date is very important. He decides 
for 75 ® B'C., virtually the same decision that I made some years ago 
when I argued for 74® bX- 1 believe this to be almost exact and cannot 
haggle about to years. The pre-Cumaean geometric pottery found in 
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Etruria he beKeves virtually to overlap with the earliest Cumaean. On 
this matter the evidence must be veiy carefully scrutinized before any 
decision can be made. Before leaving this subject however it must be 
said that Akerstrom’s account of the whole, vitally important, question 
of the geometric pottery in Etruria is the clearest and most consistent 
that has been given by any writer. 

There can be no doubt that this book irons out many disagreements 
among other authors, and comes very near establishing a chronological 
scheme which should be acceptable to all workers in the same field. 
If there stiU remains a difference of plus and minus 15 or 30 years at 
some points, yet this is no more than just that margm of prudence which 
is desirable tn order to allow for reasonable and legitimate differences in 
interpreting identical material. In many cases even this margin begins 
to disappear and we are approaching a very fine stage of dehmuon. 

It may be pointed out tliat the publication of this volume is exceed¬ 
ingly timely and appropriate in view of the approach of the second 
International Congress on Etruscan subjects which it is proposed to 
hold in Italy in the summer of 1935, 
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Agriculture and the Flint Sickle 
in Palestine* 

by E, Cecu, Cuhwen 

I T does not acem to have been oontetted, and therefore one may 
assume Utal it is g^craUy agreed, that the discovery of the remains of 
a sickle in an andeni deposit is evidence that its owner knew how to 
grow com. The forms that sickles took prior to the use of metal have 
been ably classified by M, Vayson dc Pradenne in an article which was 
reviewed and summariaed in ANtigunr in June lojo, and as a result 
of his work the characteristics of the hint flakes and of their method of 
haftin^ as sickles has come to be widely known and easily recogni^d. 

The first part of M. Keuville's paper discusses the significance of 
the jrecent discovery by Miss Dorothy Garrod of flint sickles in a 
stratified mesolithic context in a cave in Mount Carmel.* Her sidde- 
fiakes, with beautifully carved bone Itandles, occurred as early as the 
lowest Natufian* levels, which our author is disposed to assign to a 
considerably earlier date than the evidence of agriculture found else¬ 
where. *^0 problem b—how docs this fit in with the prevalent 
modem view, regarding Europe at least, viz., that the ^owledgc of 
agriailtt^ is one of the fa^rs which distinguish the neolithic from the 
mesolithic or eplpal^lithic ? The natural answer, and the one whi<i 
the author favours, b that, granted the correctness of the modem view, 
yet agriculture must have b«n first dbcovered in some one locality by 
people who were as yet living in an eplpalaeolithic state of culture. 
What Miss Garrod^s sickles show, as M. Ncuvllte points nut, b that 
thb momentous discovery is likely to have taken place in Palestine, and 
that tl« ^owledge of eom-gtowing matured locally among an epi- 
patacolithic people for a very long time before it reaped that stage where 

• in dihuit di ragTwmlttfft et ta faadllt pt^idttimgui en PaltttiDe. By Read 
Neuvilfe, Extnit du Rccueil de k SodAi H&raique d’ExpIunitiofl cl d'Arehdtibeie 
Patcstiiuctmcs. JcruKulniLf 1934^ 

* ‘The Slone Age of p 3 iestrae\ Antiquity, Junt 1934, p, 133, 

* Tltf pkoc IQ wbidi the Netufitui and other perioda have been assignee] in the 
ahwilute dinmotogy of the MidilJc East wili be found by referring tn the ChiunnlDgiiC^ 
Table publitiwc! m AsTlotirTT, June 1^3^, vi, iS5. 
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it coiild exert the stabilizing effect which leff to the first rise of the 
mtist ancient civilizations, h thns preceded by a considerable ti^ all 
evideftce of the other arts of civilizationt such as the domestication of 
animals, the making of pottery and the working of ractob, Tlie 
distinction between epipalaeolithic and neolithic, while useful in Europe, 
is thus not really appucabte in the same way in those lands which 
formed the cradle of civilization. 

The atiribuiion of the scene of the birth of agriculture to Palatine 
is fully in. accord with tradition and with botanical evidence, as pointed 
out W the present reviewer in Antiquity, tQzy, t, zfiz- 

The second part of the paper deals with the typology of Hint sickles 
in Palestine found in stratified deposits ranging from Natufian i to the 
end of the Bronze Age, when they were ousted by sickles of iron. First 
of all the author discusses the question of the brilliant gloss that is found 
on a large proportion of sickle-fiinis ; can it be taken as evidence as to 
whether a given flint blade has been used as a knife, a saw or a sickle ? 
He argues that the gloss merely indicates hard usage, the result of 
friction, and criticizes the present reviewer’s conclusions, based on 
experiment and published in Aktiquity, 1930, IV, 184-6, that such 
lustre is only produced by substances containing silica in tlieir com¬ 
position, such as straw and wood?* Our contention was that sickles 
could be distinguished from saws by the character of the lustre produced, 
straw giving a diffuse gloss, and wood merely a narrow band along the 
cutting edge, because a Hint saw cannot bite deeply into wood by reason 
of its v-^tetjon. Bone, moreover, ws argued, produtp no lustre on 
Bint, because it contains no silica. M. Ncuville’s objection is partly 
justifiable because he found, in repeating our experiments, that the 
degree of lustre produced by two houia work cutting straw could be 
washed off w'ith water and a brush, and therefore consisted merely of a 
superficial deposit and was not a true lustre. 

But his objections are also partly based on a curious misconception. 
He assume that we drew a distinction between lustre that is evenly 
distributed and that which is striated—^an idea that never occurred to 
us and which certainly finds no place in the paper criticized. Apparently 
this misunderstanding arose from the fact tliat our photograph (No. 3 
facing p. 1S2} of the experimental gloss resulting from cutting wood shuivs 
a striated appearance which is, however, mere^ due to the slightly un¬ 
even rippled surface of tlie fiake—a fortuitous fact of no significance. 

M. Neuvillc also cites for comparison the gloss sometimes found on 
the cutting edges of Hint celts that have not been intentionally ground or 
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polished—a gloss which exac^ resembles that on the sickly but which 
has clearly resulted from friction in spliit^ wood, (This is, of course, 
because a flint axe will penetrate deeply into wood, w*hcreas a flint saw 
will not). He argues from this that t he apparent differences in the lustre 
on flint blades result only from the de^ee of use, the quality of the 
flint, and the flnervess of the grain of the flint, and not from the nature or 
quality of the material cut. But axes are not really comparable with 
saws and sickles owing to the difference in their mode of use. 

As a result of these criticisms we Iiave had some fresh experiments 
carried out with the kind assistance of Mr D, W, Hudson. In order 
iliat the effects of prolonged friction might be determined on two 
different kinds of flmt, cylinders of oak, Iwne and compressed straw 
(in the form of strawboard) were spun on an electric lathe, and the flint 
blades w'cre ^plied with sufficient pressure to cut into each kind of 
substance. Two varieties of flint were used, both being in the form of 
recently struck flakes ; one kind was black flint from Brandon, the other 
a coarse grey flint from Norwich. In each case the flakes had been 
given a serrated edge bv the late Fred Snare of Draitdon. 

Two flakes, one black and one grey, were applied for 30 minutes 
to the drum of strawboard while the latter was revolving at 3500 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, so that at a rough calcubtion about 10 miles of com¬ 
pressed straw came into coniaet with the flints. The result in the case 
of the black flint was to produce a fairly bright lustre, most brilliant on 
and near the serrated etige, and gradually fading towards the opposite 
edge. The appearance exactly resembles that on the ancient sickle- 
flints, but is somewhat less bnlliant; it cannot be removed by brush, 
w'attr or a grease-solvent such as chloroform. The grey flint proved 
far less susceptible to polish, for the lustre affected Iltde more than the 
serrations themselves, but these had their sharp edges thoroughly 
rounded and smoothed. How' much standing com corresponds to a 
given quantity of strawboard in regard to its polishing qualities is a 
ratio that would t>e hard to determine, but if it lie provisicnally estimated 
at loo : t, and if W'C assume that with so small a tool the com was cut 
furrow by furrow, tlien looo miles of furrow is contained in nearly 
too acres of com. It is at any rate obvious tliat the highly polished 
flint sickles must have seen very many seasons hard work. 

The cylinders of oak and bone were each run for 30 minutes at 
2500 rc^-olutiuns per minute, during which time serrated flakes of 
black and grey flint were made to cut into them as deeply as possible. 
Thus in each case about 7 miles of wood and of bone came in contact 
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with the Hints. In the case of bone a certain amount of splintering of 
the serrations occurred^ but not the sEightest trace of polish of any kind, 
either on the black or i!ie grey flint. With the oak, on the otlier hand, 
a narrow, well-defined band of rather dull but very definite lustre, 
rather less than an eighth of an inch wnde, was pranced along the 
cutting edge, more noticeable on the black than on the grey flint, but 
quite definite in both. Its circumscribed cliaractcr is in marked con¬ 
trast to the diffuse gloss produced by straw, and is due to the tnabilitv 
of a flint saw to penetrate deeply into a rigid medium like wood. A 
flint axe, on tlie other hand, will penetrate deeply into wood and 
therefore receive a diffuse lustre resembling that produced by straw 
on a sickic-mnt. 

These experiments, though far from being exhaustive, do surely 
support the view that the polish on the flint blades is not merely tlie 
result of hard usa^, but is conditioned by the nature of the material 
cut; that the conuitioning factor in such material is in all probability 
the pn^nce of silica; and that the diffusion of the gloss on the 
ancient flint blades indicates that this siliceous material must have been 
of a yielding character, unlike wood. As com-straw is of this nature, 
and as such blades are known^ to have been used in sickles, it seems a 
safe inference that diffuse gloss on a flint blade is the n^ult of cutting 
com or other siliceous ^frasses. 

M. Neuville’s classification of flint sickles is based on the examina¬ 
tion of very large numbers of examples from stratified deposits, and 
sliouSd prove useful. Points of special interest include the following : 

(1) Bone mounts for the sickle-flints appear to be confined to 
Natufian i. These are finely shaped and carved, and the flints them¬ 
selves are the most delicately formed in the whole series, ihe average 
ratio of length to breadth being 44:1. 'ITiereafter we may infer that tlie 
mounts wereof wood as in the case of the known examples from Egypt. 

(2) Coarse serrations first appear on the flints during the Tahunian, 
which is the phase which intervenes between the end of the mesolithic 
(Natufian iv) and the appearance of pottery, copper and polished fltnt 
in the Ghasstilian, The Tahunian also produces the first flint celts. 

(3) In Tahunian deposits there are also fairly numerous large 
flint blades, with lustre from use on one or both edges, and the author 
suggeats that such may have been used as sickles. We would urge that 
if tins lustre is diffuse such use may be re^rded as certain, 

(4) Fan-shaped scrapers, typical of the Ghassulian (the age of 
Sodom and Gomorrah), show similar lustre on their edges. 


antiquity 

(5) Coaree scmtiom becoiw usual during the Bronze Age, but 

are not found in the Ghassulian. t < ■» 1 ** j « 

( 6 ) Flint sickles are the only flint work found m Palestme di^g 

the middle and late Bronze Ages 

because the art of skilful knappmg was lost that the sickle-flints of this 
period become large and coarse, short and broad, the average ratio ot 
length to breadth being i j : i. 

(7) The fine flint blades with com-gloss on them (one*piece 
sicklra?) are common only between the igih and the 15th ctmtunes b,c. 

The author complains that excavatora on Bronze Age sites pay less 
attention to the stratification of stone tools th^ iIvok on prelmtonc 
sites with the resdt that it is not possible to detem^e the evolution 
of the flint sickle during the Bronze Age on the evidence at present 
available- This complaint is no doubt justified : the r^ewer has met 
with a similar difficulty m England in regard to the development of 

**”*^^he author is, however, surely wrong in saying that the flint 
disappeared suddenly on the arrival of the IsraeUtes m Canaan. ITie 
date of the conquest by Joshua is now estabiished at about 1400 
whereas it lias already been stated that flint sickles continued in use tiU 
about laoo a.c. U was the arrival of the Philistines, btingmg iron, 
that caused this ancient and tenacious form of implement finally to 

disajjjiwr^^ up : tliis is an excellent paper—cautious, moderate and 
thoughtful; and being the work of no arm-chair critic but of an 
experienced field-worker, is well worthy of our confidence, 

ADDENDUM wid PLATE IT 

Bv war of comparBon with the flint sicklis of Palwtinr it may be irofih while 
publishing here the pbutograph* of i apecidKn of on ainpely mie type of Amt tickle 
Britoift. It h» been tecenUy found 10 Sus«a in circumatBiie^ whi^ seem to 
favour a possihle neolithic B (* Peterborough ’) contwpon; the ^ter im only two 
other TTc ^m* of airailar type from the rest of Brrtwii- Their iiw a* sickle-flinta b 
bctniyS^by the hnUUnl diSEe eJuss which is found on both face# BUjueBnt to the 

cuttiDg edge.^ 


* 1 am greatly mdebted to the Editor for having the photograph speculty taken, 

* The specimen from Eielnwstoil was fully described in the Antw. Jotimat, *1V. 
Anollter oample. from Salvington. will, it is bope^ he puhlislied shortly, and ti m the 
collection of its finder, Mr Barday Willa. of Worthing, 
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The Ancient Maya Causeways of Yucatan 

by Marshall H. Savills 

Ameriean Mtufvm fiahiral Histtftyf Nns York 

T here k Uttlc room for doubt that the remains of andccit roads 
or causeways still to be seen, in Yucatan are, so far as the history 
of the pciunsula is oonoemed, of oinaiderablc antiquity.* Two 
of tlic earliest and most Important historians of Yucatan, namely, 
Diego de Landa and Bemardo de Lizana, mention them, and brief 
notices of their existence have been made by explorers in the nine¬ 
teenth century. It seems highly probable that as early as a thousand 
years ago a broad highway extended a considerable distance across the 
northern part of the peninsula of Yucatan, if indeed it did not reach 
from the eastern to the western sliores of the country- 

When the Spaniards first entered this part of Middle America 
during the first half of the sixteenth centun, they found the country 
in a state of decadence. They cstabltshed their colonial capital, to 
which they gave the name of Merida, on the site of an ancient and 
important native city called Tiho. To the east of Merida, the town 
of Izamat was founded on the site of a very important and holy Mayan 
city known as Ytzamat- 

Bishop Landa, writing during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, described the multitude of edifices m Yucatan, noting the 
extensive groups of Tiho, Ytzamol, and Chichen Itza. Of Ytzan^ he 
noted that ' there is no memory of their builders, who seem to have 
been the first inhabitants of the land *, He stated also that Tiho and 
Ytzamai were about thirteen leagues apart, and said ‘ theie are signs 
even today that there was once a very handsome causeway from one 
dty Tiho to the other Ytaamai He further wrote that Tiho belonged 
to a period as ancient as Izamat. From Bishop Landa’s statement we 
know that the causeway was in a ruined condition 350 years ago. In 
1S90 the wrriter saw numerous traces of this road when journeying from 
Merida to Izamal. 

* They are called m die Maya language, taebt or uebeob, plural. 
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Madame Le Plongeon wrote that they saw between the village of 
Mucuiche and lzama)» on the left of the road, * the remnants of the 
magnificent ancient causeway, carefully built of hewn stonesi cemented 
with mortar, whidi, at the lime of the Spanish conqu^t, existed 
between Izamal and T,-H6 {Merida), A gnat pan of this work 
been thoroughly destroyed to obtain stones to macadamize tlie public 
road ’* 

A few years after de I^da WTOie his history (not known or 
published until 1864}, Lbana, in. describing the ‘idols wluch were 
venerated in the tmvn of Ytzamal when the land was conquered 
wrote concerning the importance of the town in tlie religious life of ilie 
Maya as a place of pilgrimage, saying i ‘ there they offered ^eat alms 
and made pilgrimages from all parts of the province, for which reason 
there had been made four roads or causeways to the four cardinal 
points, which reached to Tabasco, Guatemala, and Chiapas, so that 
today in many parts ma y be seen pieces and vestiges of it. So great 
w'3s the concourse of people wdio assisted at the ceremonies to tliesc 
oracles of Vtzamat-ul and Ttab-ul, that they had made tliese roads \ 
Here again wc have the statemeni that tJie roads were in ruin a short 
time after the Spianlsh conquest and trustworthy information concerning 
their vast extent. 

Shorter interurban causetvays are found in two sites in Yucatan. 
Dc Landa mcniions a beautiful causeway leading from tlic patio of two 
small edifices on pyramids to the so-called Sacred Well or Cenotc of 
Sacrifice at Chichen Itza. In 1891 my interest In ancient roads tvas 
amused during the months 1 was engaged in excavation at the ruins of 
Labna, for I had to cross daily an ancient causeway extending 600 feet 
from the Palace to tlie Temple, This road was in an advanced state of 
ruin, and was not more than 25 feet tvtde and about 4 feet in height. 

During the past years attention has been drawn to the hitherto 
unexplored city of Coba, which lies to the eastw'ard of Chichen Itza 
some seventy miles. Prom uhat wc now know about Coba it appears 
that tills place was one of the largest and most important of ancient 
Maya. In 1S42 the famous explorer Stephens, when at Uie frontier 
town of Chemax, on the road from Cldchen Itza to Cob^, was shown 
by ttic cura of Chemax a report which he had drawn up relating to his 
curacy of Chemax, which included all the territory to the east^vord 
as far as the sea. Stephens copied and translated tlic portion con¬ 
cerning the ruins of Coba and the causeway leading from it. In tills 
report is described a large two-story edifice called the Monjas, followed 
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by the statement; * from this edifice there is a cnlsada, or paved road, 
of ten or twelve yards tn width, running to the southeast to a limi t 
tliat has not yet been discovered with certainty, but some aver that it 
goes tn the direction of Chichen Itza Stephens adds ; * the moat 
interesting part of this, in our eyes, was the calzada^ or paved road, 
but the infonnation from others in the village did not interest us. The 
Cura himself had never visited these ruins ; they were alt buried in the 
forest; there was no ranch or other habitation near ; and as our time 
was necessarily to be much prolonged by the change we were obliged 
to make, we concluded that it would not be advisable to go and see 
them ^ 

In later dme, Charnay, on bis visit to Yucatan in i8So, wrote; 
* we also found marks of a cemented road from I^aba) to the sea facing 
the island of Cozumel and he places CobA in approximately its correct 
position on his map, although he does not mention the site in his text. 
From a series of letters publkhcd tn Paris while he was in Yucatan we 
learn that he planned on two different occasions to go to Cob^, but 
was deterred by the unsettled condition of the country resulting from 
the hostile activities of the Chan Santa Cruz Indians. 

On the expiration of my work at Labna, April 1891, my friend 
Don Antonio Fajardo, in Ticul, urged me to undert^e a trip to 
Chemax in order to investigate a great ruined city which he stated was 
near a large hacienda owned by him, some distance to the east of Chemax. 
Ill September of the same year Teobert Mater saw' this ancient causeway 
running to Cob^ i he reached the ruins and made several photogn^hs, 
but he kept his knowledge to himself, issuing no description of his 
visit. As Mater lived jti Ticul and was on very friendly terms with 
Don Antonio, it is probable that he learned of the ruins from hb 
neighbour. Hencx; we see that knowledge of the causeway and Coba 
was not confined solely to the Indians. However, only in recent years 
has it been safe to go into this region, as the Indians of Chan ^nta 
Cruz were in control of the country, and no extensive explorations 
could have been carried out. 

It remained for Dr Thomas Gann to be the first to visit the site, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washmgton, in the 
winter of 1926, la the report on four expeditions to Gobi during that 
year by different investigators no mention is made of the causeway, 
but, in his book publishra during the autumn, Dr Gann speaks of it. 
He says that the road b 32 feet wide and varies from 2 to 3 feet in height. 
He Hrst encountered it about 6^ leagues beyond Chemax and followed 
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it about 4 leagues towards Coba. He writes; ‘ the road represents an 
enormous expoditure of time and labour, involving the quarrying, 
transport, faong, and building in, of nearly a million tons of stone, and 
is unique throughout the whole of the Maya area, for though cement 
covered roads exist in and around many of the ruined cities, no such 
elevated causeway has been found elsewhere Again he writes; 
' on each side of the road were great quarries from which the stone used 
in its construction bad been taken. Holes were apparently sunk round 
the great blocks, in which they built tires, and then pouring water into 
the red-hot holes, cause the rocks to split, so that slabs of it could be 
easily dug out. The sides were built of great blocks of cut stone 
W'cighing hundreds of pounds \ the centr^ part was tilled in with 
unhewn blocks of limestone, and the top covered with rubble, which, 
as is indicated by the traces of it which remain here and there, was once 
cemented over ... It was convex, being higher in the centre than 
at either side, and ran so far as we followed it, straight as an arrow, and 
almost flat as a rule 

A member of the third Carnegie Expedition to Cobd in 1926, was 
J. Eric Thompson, who has rccendv puDb'shed a much fuller account 
of the causeway. From Thompson's account, published in Spanish, I 
quote as follows: ' noteworthy are the g^t number of roa^ which 
appear to radiate from the metropolis of Cob 4 T undoubtedly one of the 
most important of Maya cities, being only surpassed by I'ikal in the 
extension and number of temples and mounds which it contains. Of 
these roads, we counted eight, and Indians of oontidence who have 
travelled in the mountains told us of two or three more, 'rhey are of 
variable height, but the great road seen by Dr Gann, which was dis¬ 
covered by the Ausuian archaeobgisi Teobert Maler, has a w'idth of 
^proximately ten metres. Another road which united the city of 
Cobd W'ith the sacred ward of Macanxoc has, however, a width of 
tu'enty metres more or less, but this is exceptional. 

The great road called by Dr Gann the Camino Real dc Oeddente, 
docs not, so far as we could determine, connect Cbb 4 witli the r^iins of 
Chichen Itza, but it seems to end at Ya^uana, a ruin whose architecture 
very much resembles that of Coba. It is situated about ten miles 
south of Chichen Itza. The distance betw'cen these two cities is some 
sixty miles. On accoimt of lack of time and scarcity of water, we were 
not able to go over the road more than a distance of ten or eleven 
miles, the road ninnmg in a straight line without any airvcs or deviation 
due cast in the direction of Coba. In the last half-mile which we 
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travef^d when we wcfe already enteriiig the wards of CoW the road is 
divided into two sections; one goes towards the ward of the north 
called Nohoch Mul, and the other in an extended curve ended at the 
foot of the highest hill in the city proper of Cobd, situated on the isthmus 
between the two lagoons of (^ba and Macanxoc. In nearly all the 
entire road which wc traversed it reached an elevation of a metre more 
or less, but when wc came to dcprcssioiis it maintained its proper level, 
undoubtedly to contend with the peril of inundation durmg the rainy 
season. So that in various places where there are depressions the road 
leaches a height of three to four metres. 

The bed of the road consists of the typical mixture of stones such 
as are found in mins of the ancient Mayas ; that is to say* great unworked 
stones. Above this is a layer of smaller stones held together with a 



mixture of lime and saccab, and over this is a typical pavement of plaster 
made of lime and saocab which appears to be almost a cement. Of 
course the floor has been almost completely destroyed. The sid^es of 
the road were made of waUs of stones roughly squared* and of sufheientiy 
regular size (plate i). It seems certain tliat these walls were formerly 
covered with plaster in ancient times* but today there remain no signs 
of it, Tliese roads are much dama^d by the great trees whose roots 
have thrust into the cement, tearing up the stones, and as the 
trees have fallen they brought up great masses of mixed stones ^mented 
together. WiAout doubt, however, with only a little repairing these 
roads would serve well for automobiles. 

I'here is another road which unit^ Gobi with Kucican, a ruin 
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which we found some ten miles to tiie south, and for a number of miles 
has an elevation of six to se^’cn metres. Near Kiictcan there are varioi^ 
passages made under tiie road, constructed with the typical Maya roof 
of the ancients. These tunnels would permit travellers to go from one 
side of the road to the other without oaving to climb over them. A 
short distance from Cobd this same road joins another which seems to 
come out from tlte sacred ward of IVIacanxoc. The roads connect at 
an angle of tc to ^ degrees, and in the angle forming thb junction b a 
small ruined building. 

Through the interest aroused by the accounts of this partial 
exploration of the great Cob 4 causeway, Captain Robert R. Bennett 
was led to undertake an expedition to Yucatan to try and follow the 
road from its unknown western terminus through to Cobd. He set 
out during the winter of 1930 under the aegis of the Museum of the 
American Indian. The journey and pubhcation of the results added no 
important information of this phase of the Maya civilization, represent^ 
ing, as it docs, an engineering work, of great ma^itude. As a later 
explorer remarks, Bennett asserted that the expedition was successful in 
ascertaining the destination of the old causeway, but, ‘ in spite of this 
assertion he failed to attain his major objective, since he was able 
to traycese only a small section of this sache, and w'as obliged lo assume 
that its western terminus was Yaxuna, as previously suggested by 
UrompsonBennett made a short visit to the ruinsof Yaxuna. Tlicre 
he indicated, as the terminus of the mrde, a very high mound with a 
crumbling temple. In fact the terminus b a small mound without any 
trace of superstructure. 

The real esmloration of the ruins of Cobd w'as accomplished by the 
sixth Carnegie Expedition, ^vhich arrived on the ground a few weeks 
after the visit of Captain Bennett, From the preliminary report publbhed 
by the Institution, we leam that 16 sacbedf or causeways make the Cobd 
wchacological zone absolutely unique in ancient Amenca. They range 
in length from 100 kilometres, to only a few hundred metres, in width 
from 19 metres to less than 4 metres, and in height from 5 or 6 metres to 
less than i metre. 

The last, and completely successful exploration which was carried 
on throughout the entire Icn^ of the main road, was made in February 
and March 1933, by Alfonso Villa R. for tlie Carnegie Institution. 
The report, just issued, states that the causeway b exactly 100 kilo¬ 
metres long, maximum lieight 2,50 metres, averse height 75 cm. and 
average ividth 9 to 10 metres. It runs in an absolute straight line from 
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its western tertninus for more than two-thirds of Ihe distance. An 
accurate map was made of the fong main road, hut the other 15 
caLi$e%vays still remain to be aurveycd. An interesting discovery was 
an immense stone cylinder on one section of the causeway, 4 metr« 
long, 70 centimetres in diameter, and weighing approximately i tons. 
The explorer, righUy 1 think, assumes that it was used as a road roller 
for levelling the top layer of plaster which once covered the surface, 
(plate It). 
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Note by the Editor 

The technical interest of the air-photograph (pla^ in) ts 
considerable. The course of the raised road-causeways is revealed 
by marks or lines across the top of the tropiial forest. These appear 
to ^ caused by the fact that the trees growing on the causeway are 
naturally taller than the others, and by thus out-topping them they 
cast a shadow and become visible from above. It is not (presumably) 
because they grow better on. the causeway j the opposite result rather 
would be expected—that they should be stunted. If my explanation 
is correct, there is then an essential difference betts'cen th& photograph 
and one of a crop-site in England, thou^ at Erst glance they seem 
similar—and tliough the results are in fact similar. The same 
phenomenon was observed, and photogr^hed, by Major .Wien in the 
case of the Wychwood Grim's Ditch near Tomlm's Gate in Kiddington, 
Oxon. The Maya photographs would have shown the roads better if 
they had been t^en looking into the sun. 
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'Fossil Tradition' in Stone Implements* 


by A, Vavson de Phadenne 


Proftmf pTfhidirry at Ecak d^Anthiopoh^ de Paris 


W HEN one speaks of tradition, that is to say, of the transmission 
of human knowledge from one generation to another, one 
implies that there are two methods by which that iransmissioo 
is effected—the spoken and the written word ; thus one draws a 
distinction between oral and written tradition. 

Nowadays written tradition alone is of importance ; but one 
rewgnizes that it has gradually replaced that oral tradition wliich alone 
existed, as one supposes, in prefustoric times. We wish here to call 
attention to yet another mode of transmission which certainly played a 
part, perhaps even an important part, in the Stone Ages, and disrefprd 
of which might in certain instances seriously confuse the study of pre¬ 
historic archaeology. We refer to the use and imitation by primitive 
peoples of tlie stone implements or weapons that had been previously 
manufactured by the earlkr inhabitants of the same region. Thus the 
style, or some elements of it, may have passed from one period to another 
--and this iomcally constitutes tradition-^ut without bvolving any 
direct personal contact between the successive masters of the technique. 
That techniaue is transmitted post mortem through the agency of objects 
taken from the soil, which have thereby become the/of«7 remains of the 
vanished culture. And that is why we call it ‘ fossil tradition ', making 
use of an analog>’ and contrasting it with the processes of oral and 
written tradition. Even the modem world, with its tare sunnvats of 
Stone Age cultures, provides instances of this practice. The natives 
of Guiana, who no longer make stone axes, collect (or used a few years 
ago to collect) the axes ground and polished by the pre-Columbian m- 
habit^ts. fitting them into their wooden-handled clubs. Examples 
may be seen in many ethnographical collections* (fig. i). 


• Tnmiktrd by iht Eorroii. 

nvc Jie well thfli obi^ of this bind bsve often made in Eurene by 
identic D^ilian pohsheJ eione fixes into equally autlienlk Csrib clubs, 
Monfiteur Dim, ihe i^-bjjQKn collector of ethnographic fpedmens, used with his usiuij 
find sk^ u. octo many .uch unjoia for hit collcfiguei. But iheedmographic 
fact ts well established, and csisled fret from any p^sible Euivpesifl influence. * 
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Thus, both m the Pitt Rivera Museum at Oxford, directed by Mr 
Henry B^our, and in the Homiman Museum in London, directed 
by Mr Harrison and arranged on similar lines, one can see ancient stone 
anow-heads picked up by modem North American Indians who 
attribute certain magical powers to them, and who make (or made until 



Pit, t, CAacn OpUBs with utecTAWCuLAii sacnoKs 

iawlte Bdiiik Qidiiu i u di* KdwihA 


recently) sunilcr ones for use as weapons* In this case, it is true, living 
tradition possessed the same technique of workmanship, and fossil 
tradition was merely added on the top of it, so to speak. 

Excavators have for long past noticed and recorded the occurrence 
in prehistoric deposits of objects with two distinct patinas, ^that is to 
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say, of objects that have been re-worked long after their first usage. 
Thus in the celebrated Motisterian deposit of La Quina (Charente), so 
successfully and scientilically excavated by Dr Henri Martin, there is a 
lower deposit specially marked by the deep yellowisb patina of its filnts. 
Now Dr Martin has obtained examples of these, easily identified by 
their patina, from amongst the objects found in the upper deposits>. 
They had been re-used by the later Inhabitants of the spot, who had 
lightly re-chipped them, to sharpen the edge or point, but without 
altering their form. The portions thus re-chtpped bad acquired the 
white patina characteristic of the bter deposit (fIG. a). 



K, ^ QUTNA tCtCA.R£NT1S;^: Ibnpbtair ci^kIji iiw fbe fcMwdtpi:^ wiJLh dniHt fTlhn. tt rurtwl 
dwfait iM ptrkA Bi ma vpipo iwW Ewyftfawi «l I>r HmA hCuUa f | J 


Tltc same fact has been demonstrated at La Baumo-dei-Peyrards 
b Vauduse Iw Deydier and Lazare, for objects also of Mousterian type. 
Implements from the lower deposit, with a white patma, have been 
found b the upper deposit, where the flint has kept its natural colour, 
havbg retouches datmg from the second period. 

It is true that at La Baumo-dei-Peyrards ^ at La Quina it is a 
question of the re-use of implements, after a long bterval, by a people 
havbg stm the same culture, rctabed doubtless by living tradition. 
We have here a parallel to that modem North American one cited above. 
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In the quarries of Villejuif on tlic outskirts of Paris I found at the 
base of the ergeron or recent loess a bifuce (hand-axe) of the Chellcan or 
Achoulean period, marked not only by its shape but also by the deep 
lustrous reddish patina it had acquired from the quaternary gravels; and 
one of its ends had been re-chipped to a sharp point. The re-wrked 
portion has tlie white patina characteristic of the deposit in which the 
implement was found, whicli corresponds with the Older Mousterian, 



wm. i tfJLLEjmF fSEMlk Aelifliikin twra 

n lid to m MotirtfTiwpcrfcal^rhUi 

Here is a cltar instance of an object re-used in a period marked by a 

different cuiture 3 )- . r * - *1- 

But now we nave a much more important fact to face, m vtcw both 
of the very considerable differences that exist between the imlture of the 
borrowers and that of the mode), and also of the confusion which it 
introduces into prehistoric studies. 

One was aware of the differences of opinion wliit^ divided pre- 
historians on the matter of certain very pcculbr specimens found in 
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North Africa, and which consist of arrow-heads roughly chipped on one 
side only. Since i88t, when Frederic Moreau remarkM on tlie 
association of one-sided {miface) Mousterian chippmg and the neolithic 
tang, the problem had attracted considerable attention from studraits 
of that area, Dc Morgan, Capitan, Boudy, attributed the objeseta to 
the Encolithic period. Dr Goberi saw a peculiar development of the 
neolithic, on the lines of a Mousterian tradition. Pallary on the other 
hand regarded them as typical of a decadent industry which he called 
the * Berber neolithic \ ' Since 1910 Rcygasse had published the site 
of Bir-€t-.Ater (Wad Djebbana) where, under 8 metres of alluvial 
deposit of apparently pre-holocene age, was a huge hearth withntimcrouB 
andacts, whose general Mousterian character was supplemented by 
tanged specimens. For thb industry he created the term Aterian, 
which today is well known. Quite recently in the same district M. le 
Dfi has found a very similar site in Wad Djouf, under equally undis¬ 
turbed conditions ’ the specimens are particularly fine and numeroi^. 
Further, there has been established the fact, overlooked by the earlier 
cicplorers, that there occur not only amow'-hcads but also a whole group 
of implements—points, scrapers, beveb (Awcouv), flakes, etc., supplied 
wiili handles (fIg, 4). 

The Aterian industry, widely distributed throughout North Africa 
and extending right into the Saliara, is generally found on the surface 
or at a slight depth in brick-earths whose upper portion has been 
re-arranged. In the outskirts of Oran, over an area of many acres, 
there is a fUnt-site called Champ de Tir or Polygone d’Eckmuhl, vrhere 
the objects are found both superficially and at a slight depth in the red 
clay covering the underlying limestone, n^is site w^as first published 
very summarily by Camire.* M, Pallary has recently® supplied some 
more detailed mformadon on this subject, and reproduced a series of 
tanged objects from it. He informs tis that it was ho w'ho in 18S5 made 
known to Cerri^re the Polygone d'Eckmuhl site. He regards it as 
" berberesque Havmg in 1919 ac^ired the Carriire Collection, 1 
had the first evidence obtainco from Eckmuhl, Since then, under the 
excellent guidance of M, Pallary, I have visited the site and ciollectcd 
a certain number of spedmens, to which M, Pallary has been good 
enough to add the results of some of his researches. The gmeral 
character of tlte industry is curious and looks like a stunted example of 
the Aterian Industry. Its homogeneous character was obvious, because, 

* Buit. Ji io S«t dt G&>gT. tl d'Arch. de la prav, d'Oran, i pp. 147, 149. 

AJr, 1QU, pp. 412-16, 
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although merely a surface site, the number of specimens found enables 
accidental intrusions to be discounted. The similarities of chipping 
technique and patina equally demonstrate the unifomuty of tlte whole 
culture. Tlie site had no special attractions from the point of view 
of settlement ^ it could not have been a Avorkshop site since there was 
no supply of materiab at hand ; so it w'as not one of those sites 
whose occupation is destined to last on through the ages, and where tlie 
remams of different industries arc therefore found superimposed or 
mLved up. Tlius tlie archaeological purity of the site is easily explained. 
The bulk of the bdustry consists of small objects which were used up 
completely, doubtless because of the rarity of raw materia!, flint and 
quartzite, which had to be fetched from a distance. There occur many 
of those discoid or round cores, finely chipped and often apparently 
used as unplements. {These have often been explained as sting- 
ston^). The bulk of the flakes or short blades which form the base of 
the industry came from these cores. Some of them have been used 
in their unfinished form, after a few local retouches. Others have been 
re-touched or rc-chippcd to obtain Implements of tlie usual types : 
triangular pointe, scrapers and often tanged specimens. Witliout 
furtlier cxpla^tions it may be^said that this industry corresponds in 
its general priuciplt^ and technique with the Atcrian as exemplified in 
the fine deposits of the southern Constantine region. Any dineremxs 
may be attributed to the raw material. 

A short distance from this large Aterian site, on the edge of it one 
might almost say, are a series of caves inhaliited at various periods. 

First of all, at the bottom of a wide rav'ine on the coast, is the 
celebrated foundered cave called * Abri .Alain M. Pallary has con¬ 
ducted there a series of most careful excavations, first at his own expense, 
and then for Colonel \ csignEty who has a number of specimens, and for 
the Institute of Human Palaeontology at Park, At the momcm of 
writing, the archives of this foundation are publisliing a monograph by 
M. Pallary, called * L^ri Alain prte d'Oran, Algerie The industry 
there described and illtistratcd is remarkaibli; for the small size of its 
unwctncn^. The cores mcasiire z to 6.5 cro, in lettgtli* The majority 
of the worked objects consbi of blades with battered backs (ii dos amliu) 
m the shape of a pen-knite^ or having tapering poinis* AIm derived 
from die small btade^i are trapezes, points at the end of a blade, scraped 
w ith side-notches^ Amongst them are little round scrapers and rounded 
mgnkr objects that NL PalJary regards as aling-stoties. The industry 
belongs then, clearly, to the type which thb author has called 
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Ibero-maurusian (whose type-site is La Mouillah) which seems to be the 
equivalent, In the west of the Mophreb, of the Capslan (Getutian) in 
the cast, and of the upper palaeolithic and mesolltnic in Europe. It 
is in any case quite certainly very different in character from the Mous- 
terian-Aterian. 

Now in the Abri Alain culture, occurring in a known group of 
wholly contrasted associations, are found certain tanged objects exactly 
like those of the Champ de Tir of EckmuhL One can hardly doubt in 
the circumstances that this type was borrowed by the inhabitants of 
Abri Atain from the old industry near by, which was as ' fossil ' for 
them as for us. 

The same phenomenon seems to be met with again during the 
foUow'ing (Neolithic) period, amongst the inliabitants of the surrounding 
caves. In the Grotte du Polygone M. F. Doumergue has recorded* in 
the black upper layer, ' plainly n^liihic ^ and containing micro lithe, 
blades with a tongue and with notches, bone implements and pottery 
(p. 4^ of the separatum), the presence of patlnated flints and ' of a 
palaeolithic facies * which he iliinka derived from the Champ de Tir 
site (p. 30). * This site he says, * may have been for them (the 
occup^ts of the cave) a kind of reserve whence they obtained a portion 
of their supplies ' (p. 3a), And the author cites also (p. 34) ‘ two 
tanged arrow-heads of the type called Berberesq|ue (by P^l^) or 
Aterian (by Reygasse) , . , obtained . , , one ui the Grotte dea 
Troglodytes . . . the other ... in the Grotte du Polygone as well 
as three others of slightly different workmanship found also in the 
Grotte des Troglodytes. One might oluect that the depths of these 
finds were not properly noted ; but the facts remain so far as the first 
observations are concerned. 

1 myself possess a tanged object with traces of re-use, labelled 
' Grottes d'Eckmuhl ’, from the Carri^re collection. It has tJie rather 
deep, slightly glossy reddish patina of the flints of the Champ de Tir; 
but the extremity, converted into a scraper, has been re-sharpened by 
some re-chipping whose fresher, more matte appearance is obvious. 

Thus in tliese various neighbouring caves of the Polygone of 
Oran we see new instances of ancient stone tools re-collectcd by succes¬ 
sive peoples, but with the difference that the implements thus re-used 
or copied have introduced a new type into the industry which took 
them over (fjg. 5, p, Sa). 

* Bull. Sot, df Gdogr. ft d'jlrek, dt la prop. d'Oras, 1927 (sepantum, with scpgirate 
pagumttunj. 
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This instance shows what crrois one may fall into if one assumes, 
as one generally does, that identity of type indicates cither direct 
connexion or the influence of contemporary industries. Apart from 
these common methods of tradition or transmission there may abo 
occur the * re-birth * of a type through later copying by people who 
had no connexion with tire creators of the type. 

The reason why this fact has not been reoogniaed is perhaw that 
metal industries contain nothing analogous. Tliese arc all of them 
lelativcty modem; they have evolved continuously in a direction 
parallel with needs, and usually amongst settled peoples. Then they 
leave much fewer traces than stone implements, and the weapon or 
implement became unusable through the chemical changes brought 
about by contact with the soil. 

But if the men of our own civilization did not copy the metal 
implements of their forgotten predecessors, they sometimes copied the 
architecture of a lost tradition. One has only to see how in our French 
provinces Roman monuments have inspired, at the time-distance of 
more than a tmllenmum, local buildcis w'ho had no traditional knowledge 
of what they borrowed from ancient art. And everyone knows what 
the great period of the Renaissance owes to the influences of the monu¬ 
ments then unearthed. 

In the realm of prehistory»most of those with any field-experience 
will have observed facts bearing on the present problem. By careful 
study of facts like these, one may perhaps succeed in explaining 
remarkahle resemblances sometimes oraerved in the same region 
be^een industries belonging to very different epochs. 
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Antiquities Law, Iraq 

by C. LEONAitn Wooixey 

Directcr of thfJoDU Expedition &f the Brititk Museum and cf the 
Mtiteum of Pemtsykiema to Mrsopotamia 

T he Iraqi Government is proposing to super&ede the Andquities 
Law drawn up eleven years and approved by the League of 
Nations, by one which will admittedly be far more onerous to the 
foreign excavator working in Iraq* As a prelude to the mttoducrion of 
the bill before the Iraqi Pariiament there has been a regular campaign of 
propaganda intended to show that under the existing Jaw Iraq has been 
roboed, by ooncesaions made to foreign missions, of the treasures which 
were legally and morally hers, and that Iraq never has had fair treatment 
and will not have it so long as the division of the objects from excavations 
is conducted by a foreign Director of Antiquities* To what lengths 
this campaign has been carried may be illustrated by the following: 
in March 1934 Abdal Rizaq Effendi, the Curator of the Baghdad 
Museum, personally repeated to me the statement, published m the 
local press, that the normal share accruing to the Baghdad Museum 
from the division of antiquities with a foreign mission, as conduct^ 
by the Director, was no more than one lialf of one per cent, of the objects 
catalogued. My own division had taken place a few days before ; a 
large n^ber of tablets and archaic seal-impressions bad been reserved 
for division after their publiratlon in order that the Iraqi authorities 
might have a better idea of the relative value of the pieces; then 
75 per cent, were to go to Baghdad. There remained for division 
1296 listed objects, of which the Director of Antiquities took S16 
numbers, including all the b^i objects in each category which were 
selected by him before the division proper began. After the season 
1932-3 the eatable of objects comprised 516 items, of which 52 were 
tablets, etc., held over for division after publication, Baghdad then 
having the right to select 50 per cent, of the total ; of the remaining 
464 objects Baghdad took 302. Apart from quality, in which Iraq 
profited enormously by exercising the right of prior selection, the mere 
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number of objects in these two years amounted to 63 and 65 per 
cent, of the I^pedition's total collection instead of the ' one half of 
one per cent/ quoted by the Curator of the Museum and believed by 
the Iraqi Ministers and the public. The proportion has never been less 
than 50 per cent. 

As regards the charge that foreign missbns have been allowed to 
take away objects which ought to have been kept for Baghdad, it is 
of course true that tlicre are in foreign museums, resulting from the 
excavations which they have hnanc^, objects which the Baghdad 
Museum would rightly wish to possess, and under the terms of tlie 
existing I>aw it would liave been possible for Baghdad to have kept 
them. The ^w is so drafted as to allow to the Director a good deal 
of liberty of interpretation, and successive Directors have interpreted 
it in the manner which tliey considered best for the Baghdad Museum 
and for the interests of science. The interpretation could have been 
much more adverse to the excavators—^it was indeed possible to claim 
for Iraq virtually everything found ; had anything of the sort been 
done the museums would have been unable to support the excavations, 
work would have closed down and there would have been no Baghdad 
Museum, It was essential to encourage tiie foreign missions by 
conceding to them a fair proportion of objects even tvhen the concession 
mi^ht be grudgingly made; such were in tlie nature of an advance 
which the gains from future work would amply repay. Again, for many 
years the Iraqi Government was unable or unwilling to incur any 
expense whatsoever in the cause of its antiquities ; the Director of 
Antiquities was an unpaid volunteer (and notan expert) and tite Museum 
consisted of a single room in the ibrai wherein the objects were laid 
out on open tables even, when a special building was allotted to the 
IVluseum there was no technical staff employed. During those years 
the Director of Antiquities when conductmg a division had to bear in 
mind the capaciti^, or the incapadites, of tm Deportment; the 
Baghdad Museum could not deal with objects whose preservation or 
restoration involved technical knowledge and an expenditure beyond 
his budget; in some cases he saw himself scientificaily ^und to let go 
w'hat he knew to be an important museum piece, but in every such case 
the balance w^as $0 far as possible redressed by setting against It a number 
of objects in good condition whose value might be not less than that of 
tvhat was surrendered. The Joint Expedition was on these grounds 
allowed to keep the mosaic standard and the two goat statues, which 
the Baghdad Nluseum of those days could not have handled, while 
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the great gold harp was restored for Baghdad at the Expedition's cost. 
For the same reason we had obtained the battered fragments of the 
Ur-Nammu stela ; but these are the only important objects whose 
fate was decided by considerations of the treatment which thev wouid 
receive. From the time that the Government acknowleoged its 
responsibihiies and provided the Museum with a technical staff the 
Director has not been hampered in his selection by the question of 
preserving objects from destruction, and the Baglidad Museum has 
benefited accordingly. 

There was no year in which 1 w'ould not gladly have exchanged the 
Iraqi share of objects for that allotted to the Expedition, not even 
excepting the years 1927-8 and 1928-9, for at the time I did not know 
whcdier the standard and the goat statues could be restored or what 
merit they would have should restoration prove possible. In 1922-3 
Baghdad took the diorite statue of Entemena {the best statue we have 
ever found), the gold figure of a priestess, half the jewellery and other 
objects. In 1923-4 Baghdad took the mosaic milkmg*5cene, the finest 
object from al'Ub^d, as wei] as representative pieces of the other 
friezes (in each case, I think, the best piece) and the gold buUu inscribed 
w'ith the name of A-anni-padda ; the Expedition had the foundation 
tablet, two copper bull statues whose reatoration was problematical, and 
duplicates of die other Baghdad pieces. In 1924*5 the Ur-Nammu 
stela fragments fell to the Expedition ; Baghdad took a Kassitc boundary 
stone and a Third Dynasty limestone relief which were otherwise the 
best objects. In 1925-^ our best objects were the diorite statue of 
Bau and a torso of Dungi, two luncstone nim figures, a limestone 
plaque and an alabaster plaque, two frajptcniary and one complete 
stone heads, and the stela of Bur-Sin—last not beautiful but of 
historic interest. Baghdad took the Bau statue and the Dungi torso, 
one ram figure, the complete atone head and the Bur*Sm stela. In 
1926-7 there wrere no very outstanding objects and the division was 
fairly equal. In 1927-8 (the first year of work on the Royal Cemetery) 
everything else was overshadowed bv the gold dagger and rtw, both of 
whidi wmt to Baghdad. In 1927-^ there was a vast mass of treasure 
to be divided; this was done for the most part b such a way as to keep 
tomb-grouf^ intact; Baghdad kept the tomb-group of Mes-kalam-dug 
witli its gold helmet, etc., tlie Expedition retained that of Shub-ad ; as 
tlje latter contabed many more objects a number of other groups (such 
as that of * the baby prboess ') was added to tlie Mes-kalam-dug group 
m order to give to Baghdad the superior share j with them wait the 
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silver model of a boat and the embossed silver cup, the only example 
of silver repousse ^vork found ; the standard was allotted to the 
Expedition. 

In 1928-9 the Expedition profited by tlic Museum’s lack of staff, 
as 1 have explained, in securing the two goat statues ; Baghdad had the 
fine tomb-group with the unique gold cytinder-seaJ and gold tumbler^ 
and the horned human head in bmnze, also a unique piece. Since 
that date (when Mr Sidney Smith took in hand the orgamzation of the 
Museum) the division has been much less favourable to the Expedition 
for the simple reason that Baghdad could now deal with its accessions ; 
the liest objects have in every case been taken and nothing has been set 
against them as compensation to the excavators ; thus in 1929-30 the 
fine steatite boar of Jemdet Nasr date and the two best at'Ubaid 
figurines were taken ; in 1930-3r, out of the main finds—three Ume* 
stone statues, two terra-cotta reliefs, a fragment of a third terra-cotta 
and a ram’s head in dtotite—Baghdad sdected the ram’s head, one 
relief and two statues; b 1931-2 the outstanding objects were the 
magnificent steatite bowl carved m relief with a procession of oxen, a 
granite relief of Ur-Nma and four bscribed copper cyfinders ; Baghdad 
took two cylinders, the relief and the bowl and on the subsequent 
di'idsion secured 323 of the 588 items catalogued, havmg the right of 
first choice in each category. It is not too much to say that as inter¬ 
preted recently the Antiquities Law so far from bebg too lax has proved 
so severe tliat the wisdom, bdeed tlie possibility, of carrybg on 
excavations has been doubtful. The threat of the new law and the 
forecast of its terms has resulted in tliia, that whereas two years ago there 
were eleven Expeditions in Iraq this wbter sees them reduced to three. 
'Ilie policy which produces that effect b obviously short-sighted; it has 
seemed well to explain how groundless is the agitation which has led to it. 


An abbreviated edition of the precedbg article was published as a 
letter b Tfie Times and has been met by an article b the Baghdad 
newspaper el Bitad. The writer accuses me of ignorance of facts in 
that I ’ asserted that the Director of this Museum receives no salary 
thb b untrue. I stated that ’for many years . . , the Director'of 
Antiquities was an unpaid volunteer ’, winch el BHad admits to be true, 
and I leferred to the change that took place when the Iraq Government 
acknowledged its responsibilities and provided the Museum with a 
technical staff. 
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The newspaper quotes at length the Director of Antiquities' 
account of iJie passing of the original Law of Antiquities. With that 
I had not concerned myself: my point was that the existing law as 
dealing with foreign expeditions fully safeguarded the interests of Iraq, 
so that in those respects no change was desirable. 

The Director of Antiquities is represented as saying that, with 
regard to the distribution of objects (l^tween the Iraq Museum and 
foreign missions) he had made a study of the facts but had been unable 
to obtain precise figures offhand. I cannot tuideistand his inability, 
as lists ate filed in the Museum of each season finds made by each 
Expedition, and on those lists the allotment of each individual object 
Lb noted. The fibres quoted in my own article arc taken from the 
duplicate lists in the possession of the Ur Expedition. 

The Director of Antiquities added * Don't be surprised when 1 
tell you that the number of objects lent to the mission excavating at 
Ur alone exceeds five thousand These are tablets and inscribed 
objects not yet definite])! allotted, the publication of which has been 
entrusted to the Expedition, and, as I stated, and the Director agrees 
with me, distribution of them wifi be made after publication : then 
Iraq will select, according to signed agreements, in some cases 50 per 
<£nt. and In some cases 75 per cent, of the totals. 

Not a single statement made in my letter has been met or refuted by 
the el Bilad rejoinder, 1 should only add that my judgment of the new 
Antiquities L^w was based on a summary sent out by the Antiquities 
Department itself to excavators, and the existence of such a draft is 
ipioied and even implicitly denied in the Arabic article. Lastly I said 
that the expeditions woikmg in Iraq would be reduced this year * to 
thrw or even^ to two ’; el Bilad says that work is going on in four 
regions—this is correct, but two of the sitra mentioned arc worked by 
one Expedition—that of the Oriental Institute of Chicago—and only 
three Expeditions arc in the field. 
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Notes and News 

SUPERIMPOSED CULTIVATION-SYSTEMS (plate i) 

When I first described the Celtic field-systems so admirably 
revealed by air-photography»I mentioned one instance where it seemed 
that that system was overlaid unoomformably by another.* There 
was not then lime to examine the site—which is remote and difficult 
of access—nor was the only air-photograph then available good enough 
for detailed study. Since then others have come to hand, and I have 
walked over the ground, marking in on the photograph (plate i) certain 
features which it does not show. The result confirms my hypothesis ; 
but the absolute age of each system remains unproven. 

The area b on 'rhombain Down, and includes the southwestern- 
most portions of the parishes of Rushall, Upavon and Enford (Wilts, 
47 NW), Archaeologists w*il] recognize its position when 1 say that it Is 
1^ miles southwest of Casteriey, As it faUs within, the danger-zone of 
the artillery ranges, it can only be visited on certain days ; and as tliere 
are no made roads within two miles, one has to walk there. In spite 
of the intermittent bombardment the re^n has undergone for so 
many years, the permanent damage done is surprisingly smalL indeed 
more mirm has been done by the burrowing of rabbits which here, 
as everywhere on War Department land, have bred and multiplied 
inordinately. 

The older system consists of a series of * ladders ’ standing, so to 
speak, upon Old Ditch, The component parts were small rectangular 
fields of a common type, with some very pronounced lynchets. The 
biggest of these still stand out very clearly, throwing a strong shadow. 
TTiey have survived even where the long swathe-like ridges of the later 
system have obliterated the others, leaving but a faint undulation 
visible. In places one can perceive the ribs of this older system showing 
up through the other like the bony skeleton of an old horse. At certain 
points (marked a in the explanatory diagram), the intcisection of the two 
is very plain, both on the photograph and on the ground ; on the 


* Ait Stttvty end Archaeot^, m edn., 1924, plate v, p, zz. 
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frround tite later age of the * swathes * is very pEainly seen, for they cut 
right Into the older lyncbets> 

There can be little doubt that the later ^ swathe * system is of Saxon 
or Medieval date. The strip-Iikc character of the cultivation alone 
would suggest this ; but even stronger evidence is to be found in the 
fact that genuine atrip-lynchets occur on the slopes of Water Dean 
Bottom, extending almost continuously as far as the mouth of the 
Dean at Compton. It b difficult to dissociate these from the cultiva¬ 
tion-system here shown, which seems to be an extension of the Compton 
group. If they are Saxon or Medieval then thb photograph Is an 
example of what has long been desired, namely, of the strip-system 
superimposed upon an earlier Celtic one, [Evidence of early Saxon 
occupation has been foimd at West Cliisenbury in the Avon Valley, 
only af miles to the northeast of Thomham Down. Here, finds 
indicating a pagan Saxon cemetery were found In July 1928 {iVitit, 
Arch. Mag. XLV, 84). Such finds are notoriously rare in Wiltshire. 
Waterdean Bottom (called Waterdeane in 1591) is one of the deepest 
combes of the Plain, with perennial flowing water in its lower portion. 
It would therefore have attracted settlers in alt periods, particularly 
the Saxons, 

The culri\'ation-ierTaces at Compton have atready been illustrated 
[Atr Starvey md Arehaeolcgy^ 2nd edn., 1928, plate vi 8), 

It will be observed that although the later cultivators have occasion¬ 
ally run their plouglia diagonally across the older rectangular <^ltlc 
field-system, elsewhere they have respected its lines. That was to be 
expected ; wd no doubt it happened in every region where the one 
system impinged upon the other. It certainly happened, for instance, 
along the slopes of the lower Avon ^^alley (see Ordnance Survey ‘ Map 
of C^eltic Earthworks of Salisbury Plain scale i : 25,000, Oi<i Sarum 
sheet, published 1934); and probably throughout the chalk-regton 
of Kent. Commonsense would ordain that the Digger, steeper lynimets 
should be adopted as the boundaries of the later felds; whereas the 
smaller ones could be ploughed over and ultimately level!(^. 

It will be noticed that ffie Celtic sy^stem is aligned upon Old Ditch, 
a linear earthwork consisting, where best preserved, of a low bank 
between two ditches. 

Another instance of strip-plough mg upon an older rectangular 
Celtic system occurs on Great Litchfield Down, near Ladle Hill, North 
Hants. (Ordnance Survey air-photograph ‘ Ladle Hill 2144 

O.G.S.C. 
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RECENT WORK ON HADRIAN’S WALL (plats n) 

Tlie followisg summary of last season’s work on the Roman Wall 
has been received from Mr F, G. Simpson, Director of the Cumt>er 1 and 
Excavation Committee, and Mr Ian A. Richmond :— 

The investigation of Hadrian’s Wall, whose eighty Roman miies 
bristie with major and minor problems, receives little attention in 
ANTiQUtTy, largely becatise the results of the steady work devoted to 
this greatest of Roman frontiers year by year is to measured rather 
by quinquennial than annual reckoning. Five years ago, excavations 
at Birdoswald (summary in Antiqcjty, 1950, iv, 102-4), marked the 
culmination of the efforts directed to defining the main periods of the 
Wall's history. Since then, efforts Iiave been directed for the Cu mberland 
E.xca^'ation Committee in the west by Mr F. G. Simpson, assisted by 
Mr f. A. Richmond and others, towards solving the relation of the 
Stone Wall to the Turf Wall and the Vallum. The latter question still 
awaits final solution, though steady pmgTess has been made towards 
that goal. The place of the Turf Wail in relation to the Stone Wall may 
be regarded as settl^ conclusively by the recent excavations at High 
Ho^e Turf*Wall milecastie, the fiftieth milecastle from the east, which 
is situated in the only sector where the Turf Wall is not overlaid by the 
later Stone Wall. 

The new milecastie resembled those of stone in pattern, but had 
rampans of turf and gates of timber. A single internal barrack was of 
wood, and yielded evidence for a short occupation only. The front 
gate of the milecastie had supported a tower, overlooking a causovay 
across the ditch—a causeway of vir^n soil, pierced by a wood-lined 
gulley to prevent a wash-out in the djtch on the steep slope. This and 
all other woodwork was dismantled at the close of the occupation, as 
shown by chip® of sawn timber found in the two rubbish pits of the 
demolition-squad. These pits were dug through the occupation-earth 
of the milecastie, and one of them contained a fragment of the dedicatory- 
inscription of Hadrian and Platorius Nepos, carved on a two-inch o^ 
board, once placed above die milecastie^ north gate (plate n). The 
restoration of this inscription, from portions of six letters, Is due to 
Mr R. G. Collingwmd, and represents one of the most exciting con¬ 
tributions of the skilled cpigraphist to mural research, The result is 
to date the Turf Wall to the govemorahip of Platorius Nepos tn a.d. 
122-126, and to class it as part of the same scheme as the Stone Wall, 
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already being buiU further cast. The combined scheme, partly in 
turf and partly in stone, is the result of Hadrian’s own visit to Ihc 
province. 

Meanwhile, the length of the Turf Wall has been determmed by 
following up the discovery, in igay-S, that this wall had a special t3rpe 
of stone turret, easily distinguishable from turrets belonging to the 
Stone Wall by its sp^ia! architectural features. These turrets, later 
embodied in the Stone Wall, have been traced from Birdosw'ald far into 
Cumberland, and the end of the trail was reached in 1934, when turret 
79A, the last on the wall, proved to be of Turf-Wall type. While the 
west limit of the Turf Wall is thus known, the east limit is marked by 
the cessation of the Turf-Wall type of turret at the Irthing, east of which 
the turrets at once conform to Stone-Wall type. Hadrian's Wall 
emerges as a composite work, of which 49 miles were built in stone, 
and 31 in turf: and the reason for the employment of turf in the west 
is to be connected with the entire absence in those regions of local 
supplies of lime, used in great quantity for grouting the masonry 
structure. 

While the discoveries at High House milecastle show that the T^f 
Wall was rapidly replaced by Uie Stone Wall in this sector, it remains 
uncertain whether this ’was true throughout. Turret 54^ produced, 
in 1933, evidence for a reconstruction of^thc Turf Wall after an already 
cosisiderable occupation, while show ing at the same lime that the Stone 
Wall was built before the disaster of A.D. 196. Again, evidence exists 
to show that tire ' Turf' WaQ was in this very sector built largely of 
beaten clay. Tltese facts, wMIc not affecting the original (kte of the 
Wall, suggest that further digging will produce and solve interesting 
minor pfobletns. Detailed annual reports of tliis work have been 
regularjk published in the Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morhnd Archaeological and Antiquarian Society, which has loi^ been 
responsible for western investigations on the wall ; and an extended 
summary of the evidence relating to tlie Turf Wall is to appear in a 
forthcoming volume of the Journal of Roman Studies. 


ROCK-MARKINGS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA (plates m, iv) 
Mr A. L, Meston's illustrated article (At^rngumr, 1934, vni, 
179-84) on rock-carvings in Tasmania is of much inter^t to workers in 
South Australia, where since 190a many markinra of similar type have 
been recorded. Some account of these will be found in the papers, In 
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whfcb additional references ore given, mentioned in the foomoteJ 
In these papers rock-carvings of several types and of varying ages are 
d^cribed; their detailed classincation has not yet been attempted. 
Those of special interest are chiefly found carved on outcrops of slate 
and quartaite rocks in the and anti semi-arid regions of tlie Flinders 
Range, Yunta and Mootwingee districts ; although we also noted similar 
carved drcles, etc. during the Adelaide University AnthropologicaJ 
Expedition to Macdonald Do'wns at Undafa, Central Australia.* 

Mouniford’s summary (/, c., ipzS) of them is an excellent one. 
The designs include circles, lines, animal tracks and outlines of animals. 

There has always been a tendency amongst South Australian 
recorders to reg^d this type of carving as surviving from ‘ antiquity’ 
or * great antiquityThe evidence deduced has been for the moat 
part quite general. It may be accepted tentatively as an * opinion 
None of the surviving Australian trifa^ has claimed ownership of them 
and no su^cstions of carving made in modem limes have been noted 
except a statement by a clvilixcd native at Owicandana, who vaguely 
attributed some marks to his ^grandfather’. (Hale and TIndale, /, c,, 

*925^. 55 )* 

The accompanying photograph (plate iii^ shows a typical series 
of South Australian rock-marking of a type similar to those recorded 
from Tasmania by Mr .Meston. The resemblance is particularly close 
to those records from Mount Cameron "West, a locality ascribed in error 
on the plates to New Zealand.* This photograph was taken at Middle 
Waters, Wilnena, South Australia; the outlines having been filW in 
with white clay to make them more apparent. Plate iv shows a more 
elaborate drawing from Warrawarumby Creek, three miles north of 
Panaramiitee Station in the Yunia dbtrict of South Australia. Associated 
with circles and other figures there is the outline of the head of a 
crocodile, a type of animal now extinct in South Australia, although 
its remains are found in Pleistocene and perhaps in early Recent beds.* 


‘ Btsedow, Rt>y. Antktiip. Imt., 1914, nJV. 195-411, pla. i-Jtv« ; Hde and 
Tindite, RecmJt S. Jfiwiiffl. 1925, in, 52*5^ t '"'d *930. iv, 308-1 1; Campbell, 
Ray. Ssc. S. Atat., 1925, lui, 123^, pb. Pullctne, Tra/a, Rcy. Soe. 

S, Atift,, 1926, L, t8o-a, pt«, xxv-xivm ; Mountford, R^l. Am. Aiut. Adv. Sd., 
Hobut, 1928, xa, 337-68 (biblitig.)! Hale and Titidole, A Autl. IfalMrelitt. 1039 x 
3 <*- 34 - ' 

*Tiiida!it, Traiu. Rcy. Soe, S. Auftralia, 1931, tv, 37. 

* This unfortunate slip lias been duly noied Jn our corrigenda 10 votutne vni,—E dftob. 

• Tlicre is a plaster cast of iliis dairing In the South AustraJian Museum, and «»ra» 
ckf n ind mmy dhers are avillMlile for eichAfige, 
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The carvmgs at Mount Cameron W'est appear to possess so many 
alSnitics with t^ markings of siniilar i^'pe from South Australia that 
they must be regarded as another link in the growing chain of material 
evidence sugg^ting that a Tastnanoid people once lived on the 
Australian continent, as well as on itsTasntanian peninsula. Implements 
of Tasmanian facics have been found in more t^n one place in New 
South Wales and South Australia^ Upon the arrival of the ne%voomera, 
the Australoids, these autocthones died out save in the refuge area pro¬ 
vided by the cutting uiT of Tasmania as an Island, a result of post¬ 
glacial changes in sea level. The actual process of replacement of 
Tasmanoid by Australoid may well have been similar to ll^t large-scale 
operation to^y w'hereby the Australian aborigines themselves are 
vanishing before contact with Europeans, leaving minor trac^ irt the 
language of the newcomers and a few people of mixed blood who tend to 
merge into the mass of the European population. 

Norman B, Tinoale, 

RAG-WELLS (plate v) 

In the introduction to hts book Legendary Lore of the Holy Wells 
of England^ published in 1893, Mr R, C. Hope writes :—‘ The hanging 
of rags and scraps of clothing on the branches of trees, and on bushes 
about the Holy Wells, is probably a remnant of the old tree-worship ; 
it obhuns alt over the globe ; it Is very common in Great Bntab 
The photograph (plate v) taken during the summer of 1934 shows a 
* Rag well ’ known as St Helen’s veil in the parish of Walton, West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Yorks, 189 ne). I'his well is given cwice in Hope’s 
book under Newton Kymc and Thorpe Arch, two neighbouring 
parishes; but despite die statement quoted that rag-wells are very 
common in Great Britain only four others, Gargrave (Yorks), New'castie 
and Benton (Northumberland)^ and Great Cotes (Lincoln) arc given 
in hts catalogue of 450 holy wells. The custom of hanging rags on the 
bushes was already extinct at the first three of these when Hope wrote. 
It therefore seems likely that a functioning rag-well may be sufficiently 
rare to merit illustration and description in ANTiQumr. 

St. Helen's well is situated in a little copse called Chapel Wood on 
the east side of the Roman mad known as the Rudgate, which runs 
north and south and crosses the river Wharfe at St. Helen's ford. The 
well is 190 yards north of the north bank of the river. There is now 
no well or visible spring, but from the position at the lower margin of a 
gravel terrace it is obvious that water would be obtainable by digging 
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a few feet; a small stre^ flows Just cast of the sUc. The Roioan road 
is well authenticated ; in later times a chapel, dedicated according to 
Leland to St, Helen, stood in Chapel Wood l^tween the track of the 
road, here a grassy lane, and the well. Fragments of an early sculptured 
cross were found here; an illustration of these fragments from Whitaker 
is reproduced by Bo^ in liis Lonser %Vharfedaht where there is also a 
photograph, md description of the well in 1900, 

It is cuiious that the hunting of rags should survive when the aetital 
well has vanished, but the wnter has visited the spot noany times in the 
last seven years and there are alw'ays plenty of obviously recent additions* 
The custom b to stand facing the well (t>. due west) preferably after 
sunset, wish, and then attach something tom from one’s clothing either 
to the big tree^ wychelm^r to any of the bushes. Probably the 
custom is largely maintained by vagrants who frequently camp in the 
wood, but it also has its attraction for courting couples from the neigh- 
bounng villages 1 

The writer has been informed by Mr C, Shillito, agent of the 
Brocklesby Estate, that the ' Healing Well ’ near Great Coates (spelt 
Ones by Hop) h now in a neglected state, but that 30 to 40 rags are 
b^mng on the bushes. He has also enquired of his colleagues on the 
Gcologicd Survey, but iwt many instances of rag-wells are known to 
ulcjtk* Mr Dewcjr nrentions one in Beddmgton Parki Surrey^ stiU 
^rtioning, and quoted St. Mary’s well, Boxwell from Ancient We& 
Spmigs, and Holy Wells of Ghuceslershire (1928), by R, C. S. Walters'. 
Bm m September 1934 thb well was utterly deserted though an aged 
lilbourcr on had heard tell * that visitors used once to hang 

ragg there* ^ 

'Hie photograph b by Mr J. V, Stephens of the Geological Surv'ev, 

Yorft. C. N. BROMEHEiD 


THE HOG A OF CUTTESLOWE 

On the roll of the justices in eyre who sat at Oxford in the year 
1261 (Public Record Office, Assize Roll 701, m, 22) b an entry of 
some archaeological interest t— 

Duo homines extranei inventi fucrunt ocebi sub hoga de 
Cudcslow^,.. El tesUtum esl pr xii quod malcfaaotes latitant 
In conca^itate uhus hoge, ct ibi plures roberie et homicidia fuerunt 
Idoo^receptum cst vicecomitj quod prosterai facial hogam illam* 
. u Two sirangera were found killed under the 

how of Cuticsloxve. The hundred jury testify that evil doers 
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are wont to lurk in the hollow of the ' how \ ami that many rob¬ 
beries and homicides have been committed there. Therefore the 
sheriff was commanded to level the ' how 

Cuttcslowe, today a part of Wolveroote, but formerly a parish of 
itself, in Wotton Hundred, lies immediately to the north of Oxford, 
between the Cherwcll and the main road running from Oxford to 
Banbury. In Domesday Book five hides arc attributed to Codcstau, 
two held by the canons of St. Frideswide, and three by Roger of Ivry 
I, 157, 159]. A St. Frideswide’s charter, attributed to 1004, 
includes the port$tret, that is, the Banbury road of today, in the 
boundaries of its holding at Cudcslowe {Cariuhtry Si, frideswide, 
ed. 5 . R. Wigram, 1, 4] \ and the Rev, H. E. Salter kindly pointed out 
to me that if the hogn was near the high road, it would be very handy 
as a hidmg-plaoe from which to attack wayfarers. Of the two Cuttes- 
Jowe farms today, the northernmost, St. Frideswide’s, the property of 
Christchurch, immediately adjoins the Banbun" road, and presumably 
represents the canons' Domesday holding. There b a very fine old 
farmhouse, with a moat, but the famer, Mr A. B. Kerwood," informed 
me that so far as he knew, no ancient remains had been found on bis 
land and. as b perhaps only to be expected after 670 years, there are 
no obvious signs of any mound or rising in what b, on the whole, a very 
flat stretch of land. There seems no doubt, however, that the mound 
wliich the sheriff was ordered to level in ia6t was the bamiw or filaw 
which originally gave its name to Cuttcslowe. Helen M. Cam, 

Miss Cam’s discovery raises a whole number of other points, some 
of more than merely local interest. It may be said at once that tlie 
exact site of the * hoga ' cannot now be identified, but that it may well 
have been very near to, if not actually on, the site of the present farm, 
the northemnu^t of the two. (This, as Mbs Cam has saith is the older; 
it was called * Old Cutchlow ’ on the Ordnance Map of 1814). Now 
there arc actually two round barrows about 400 yards west by north of 
* Old Cutchlow ’; though much ploughed over tliey are still plainly 
vbible both on the ground and on an air-photograph. There ^ 
another a little further west, near spot-height 2^0 (Oxon. 33 nw, edn. 
of 1922),' The tw'O round barrows first mentioned may well be the 

* 1 have no doubt that there were many more along this gravel ridge betweea 
Thatnee and Chetwdl. Major AKen found and photographed two barrow-circles na 
the Kfbte College czicket-gniund last summer ; and dten is a round mound wblcb 
may be a barrow on Fort Meadow. 
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* twam lytlan beorgao ' of the bounds of Eatun (BCS. ii, no. 607^ 
AJ}, goo for 904), if, as I believe,^ that place is to be identified with 
Water Eaton rather than witli Wood Eaton, (I cannot discuss this 
Dow» but would point out that the mention of Wifeles Lace both in 
these bounds and in those of Cutslow of a J}. 1004 proves that the two 
townships adjoined one another). In any case there is thus both docu¬ 
mentary and field evidence of harrows at Cutslow, though so far only 
of round ones ; and for a robbers* den we require a stone-chambered 
long one! We need not ^ far to find an example, nearly ploughed 
out but authentic—the 'langan hlaew’ of aj>. 1005 described in 
A«TiQumf iMo, iVt 357. This long barrmv lies exactly 5 miles 
northwest of ^tslow, by the side of the same ridgevmy (the ‘ port- 
strct *). From the ston^ nature of what survives it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was originally a stone-chambered structure like the 
Cotswold ones. Further, h^lr A* H. A. Hogg has found w'hat he be¬ 
lieves to be yet another long barrow ^ of a mile to the southeast of it. 

It seems therefore tliat there may have been as many as three 
stone-chambered barrows on the lowland ridge running parallel to the 
Cherwelt on the west. That would be in oomptete accordance with 
what we now know about the topographical fancies of prehistoric naan— 
bis love of gravel and limestone and his dbtike of heavy clay soils. 

For the moment, however, what is required is some old estate- 
maps of the parishes of Water ^ton. Wood Eaton, Cuttcslowe (as it is 
spelt on the O.S, map) and Gosford, so that the Iwund-marks already 
quoted may be identmed with <^rtainty.* O.G,S.C, 


* 1 sluNifi like tt» (hank Mre CtinoingUiB wlw £nt Called Riy aueiuica tc tke aubiect 
here diwHtwnl.— O.G.5.C. 
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Recent Events 

The Editor U ttot ahvi^s able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sottrces and cannot therefore assume re^nsibility 
for it. 

A battic in aj). 8 zi ia, perhaps^ hardly a * recent event \ but it 
seems at any rate to be * news \ since the last record of it (so far as known) 
was in Leland's Itinerary (ed. L, Toulmin Smith, 190^^ 

The passage runs as follows :— 

* A**. D*. Szr. fuit grave bellum inter Egbertum re^m West-Sax. 
et Ceolwlphum regem Merdomm inter Abin^on et 0 )Uord in loco qui 
Cheitenhul didtur, viclore Egbetto 

^ ~S> 

No other record of this battle has survived. Lelaiid derived his 
information * ex libra Universitatis Oxon.*, so that there is good hope 
that the source from which he took it may still survive, either in tne 
Bodlei^ or in some college library or muniment room. The name, 
which should appear now in some such form as Chamhill, is not known 
to those most familiar with the history of the region. On the other 
hand, as Dr Saitcr has pointed out (in a letter), Lcland does not make 
it clear whether he Iiimself knew the place to be between Abingdon and 
Oxford, or merely that his authority said so. 

■0^0 

Another interesting fact recorded by Leland fedn. 1907, 1, 50), b 
that Hull was paved with stones imported as ballast from loeLmd:— 
*At such tyme as al the trade of stokhsch for England cam from Isleland 
to Kingeston, bycause the burden of stokfisch was light, tire shipes were 
baJtssed with great coble stone brought out of Isleland, die which yn 
continuance pavid al the toun of Kinj^ton throughout'. 

^ ^ o 

Iceland is mainly formed of volcanic rock, and the cobbles, if any 
still survive, should be easy to identify. The point is of interest to 
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geologists, and shows that * foreign' stones, even of large size, may 
occasionally be transported by human agency. Geolopists, of course, 
have alti^ys been fully aware of this; we cite this instance merely 
because it is not often that such circumstantial details are set on record* 

^ o 

What seems to be the remains of an early system of hcld^walls 
has been revealed by air-photo]|raphs at Cush, near Kitfinanc, co. 
Umerick, where Mr Sean O'Riordain has beat excavating. {Irish 
Press, 19 November 1934)* 

^ O' 

In a lecture at Belfast Dr Alahr, Director of the National Museum 
of Ireland, suggested that the custom of living in pile-dwellings above 
water (though sometimes also on dry land) onginated in Central 
Europe and spread outtvards to the marginal regions ; and tliat in these 
it lingered on long after it was abandoned in the ^ds of its origin* 
The meory is an attractive one and seems in agreement with most of the 
known facts •, but it appears from the discoveries at Ehenside Tarn in 
Cumberland that pileAlwellings were already kno^vn in Britain in the 
Neolithic period. (Report in the Belfast News-Letter^ 6 December 
1934; see also Arch, xltv, 273 and Arai.Joum, 1931, ucxKVtii, 143). 

^ ^ 

The earthworks at Stanwick in Northamptonshire have again 
come under discussion. In an unguarded moment the w'ritcr of these 
notes once suggested, without having seen them, that they might be 
no more than the remains of a medieval deer-park. He thb 

opportunity of withdrawing that opinion. After flying over them for 
some time and consulting air-photographs taken aubscc[ucntly, he has no 
doubt that they are of prebbtoric origin, comparable to those near 
Verulamium. This interpretation is supported by the well-known 
bronze objects from there, now in the British Museum. {Northern 
Despatch, 24 October 1934). 

^ o 

An Expedition is at work exca\'ating * a settlement of the early 
Byzantine Age in Nubia \ {Mornit^ Post, 18 October 1934). We 
hope that some day that site of first-class importance, ^ town of 
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Soba on the Blue Nile, some J 2 miles above Khartum, will be dealt 
with by a fully qualified amhaeological expedition. It is a plum, and is, 
we understand, practically untouched. The only other excavations, 
conducted in that region more than 20 years ago, are still unpublished ; 
but they revealed the existence of an o^erwise unknown contemporary 
culture of some pretensions. 

Excavations at the hill of Mapungubwe, conducted by Pretoria 
University, have resulted in the discovery of many gold objects. 
(/i/rtcoft JVtfrJd, 13 October 1934)- 

o o 

Every lecturer knows, and fears, the local press-reporter who aslp 
for a summary of The lecture (so that he may not be obliged to renuin 
and compile one himself). Those who refuse do so at their own risk. 
Amongst them was, presumably, the lecturer on. the Evolution of 
Roman Architecture who was reported fit October 1934) as saying that 
' the Etruscans had developed a splenaia dvilixation in Italy by 8000 
B.c/. One might attribute the extra cipher to a printers error, had not 
the column been headed ' Modernism 10,000 years ago ^ f 

A Swedish Expedition led by Dr Oiaf Janse is to excavate ancient 
cemeteries of the Hun Dynasty in Yunnan. Datfy Alai/, 

29 October 1934). 

■<?' 

A new room has recently been opened in the Baghdad h^Iuseum, 
devoted mainly to the objects excavated at Warka (Erech) by the 
Gennan Expedition. (Mofranj^ Post, la December 1934). 

^ ^ ^ 

St. Sophia has now been closed as a mosque, after having been used 
as such ever since the Ottoman conquest in 1453, and is now to become 
a museum of Byzantine Art. (The Timer, 1 t Dumber 1934). 
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Tlie^ outs^dbg success of the Fenland Research Committee 
since its Inception in tgja has indicated the need for similar coordinat¬ 
ing oiganizatjons etsewhere. The latest recruit is Norfolk, where a 
ResMrch Committee was imugurated at the end of ^ptember. It 
consists of slightly over fifty Individuals of whom one-thira are resident 
outside the county. The Norfolk Research Committee has adopted 
the same wide terms of reference as its prototype. The field of 
inv^tigation comprise the whole county except the Fens in the west, 
which belong to a difierent natuia] region. The county boundaries 
will not be adhered to rigidly. On the archaeologies side the com¬ 
mittee hopes to excat'ate some of the sites already revealed by air- 
photography, The work of Sir Cynl Fox on the distribution of man in 
East Anglia has shown the significance of the area, and has outlined 
its problems. The committee will devote itself to a solution of these 
and kindred problems in geology, geography, plant ecology, social and 
economic lustory, palaeontology and climatology. No separate 
publications will be issued; the results will be published by individuals 
or groups of individuals in the appropriate journal. The cooperation 
of all interested in the problems of this area of EmI Anglia is invited. 
Communication should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Mr Rainbird 
Clarke, ejo The Castle Museum, Norwich. Financial assistance is 
needed urgently and oontributlons to the funds will be gratefully received 
by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr C.R, A. Hammond, Barclays Bank, Norwich. 

^ ^ ^ 

At Donng in the * region of the Tibetan lakes ’ there have been 
found ali^unents of standing stones * comparable in every respect with 

oxoept in the larger nutnber of tlie parallel rows 
whi<A are eighteen. As in the Morblhan» they appear to end (in the 
^ stone circte, enclosing several standing stones m front of 
which is stone table * 1934, JtLiVj 627 reviewing 

Sur ies pistes de I Asie centrale par G, de Roench : Genthner^ ^933)* 

^ 

A geograpluca! study of * hommes superietirsdo Portugal (les 
milit^dres et les homines poUUques syst^matiquemem exeto)^ 
reveals the fact that they are dosely associated with intellectual centres. 
Racial and eiiMronmental factors seetn to have little or no cojmexioii* 
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(UAnthr. I934« xLiv, 634, reviewing A. A. Mendes Correa, * La dis¬ 
tribution. g^graphique des Hommes superieurs \ Ueo. Aniltr. I933r 
xtni, separate pagination). 

^ ^ 

Mousieur Favrct has been given a grant to excavate the grottcs 
of the Marne (L*Anlkr^ ^ 934 i ^tv, 683). 

An article by Professor Maiuri on the past year's ^^cavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii is printed in Tfte Tittus, 30 October 1934} 
p. 13, In thb he deals with the reconstruction of architectural remains 
found in previous years, which as he says must be replaced as far as 
possible in their onginal settings. 

■tP' 

A {me example of a Roman cauldron, or camp kettle, has been 
recovered from the bed of the river Ouse, at Yotu. It has special 
interest because of two inscriptions, or marks of possession, on the ^ide 
of the rim. The lettering is punched in a series of dots and is deciphered 
by Mr R. G. CoUingwood as ' Centuriate of Attius Severus and 
Centuriate of C (?) Aprilius. The date of the cauldron, which is in 
very fine preservation, is considered as ist century {TTie Times, 20 
December 1934, p. 17). 

^ ^ 

The warlike tendencies of Primitive Man have been discussed in 
letters to The Times by Mr Gregory Bateson (13 December, p, la) 
and Professor EUtot-Smtth (ao December, p, S) in reply to one by 
Dr William Brown (ri December, p. iz) on ' Psycholo^ and War \ 

The principles of HeUcnistic architecture are considered in an 
article in she Times (8 December, p, 13) by Theodore Fyfc, Director 
of the Sclrnol of Architecture in the University of Cambridge, based 
upon recent archaeological discoveries, particulWly in Transjordan, 
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An account of a farm settlement of Roman times, and of the ooujt" 
yard houses attached, found at Caerau Farm, near Pant Glas station 
m Wales, is given in The Times (29 December, p. 7) by Mr B. H. St. 
J. O'Neil, of H.M, Office of Worl», who sums up his report as follows ; 

* It seems clear t^t this ancient farm and. doubtless, others 
of the type in the (Usenet, are the fruits of the Pax Romanat and of 
the entnura^ment mven to agriculture, which must have been 
one of its principal futures 

The recent article in ANTioumr (December 1934) by Sir Cyril 
and Lady Fox on the forts and farms on Margam Mountain, Glamorgan, 
gives additional interest to this farm-setdement. 

^ ^ 

The Rome correspondent of The Times has received a report 
(printed i January p. 13) from Dr Luigi^ Ugolini,* Director of 
the Italian Archaeological ^Jission b Albania, of the most recent 
results of (he excavation of Butrinto (Buthrotum) on the Albanian 
mainland opposite Co^. Various constructions connected with the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius have been found, and also a fountam, with 
fresoo^ niche which may have been a shnne dedicated to the god of 
medicbe. There are also some finely sculptured votive pillars and 
inscriptions, indudbg one recordmg the honorary freedom of Buthrotum 
conferred upon a dtlzen of Corfu. 


^ Dr Ugsliiii’s jiiat publifibeci book on Matu vill be 
ANTlQUirV. 
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Some Recent Articles 

This Ust is not exhatistive but may be found convenient as a record of 
papers on subfects Vfhich are vnihsn the scope of Antiquity* Books are 
occasionallv included. 

IT 

Some notes on the Biggo bya Mugenyi [printed Bagcnyij* by 
E. J. Wayland. Uganda Journal, vol. ii, 21-32. 

Not«« with plans oi defended sites and what appear to be earthworks designed to 
oonaenre water. 

An Attempt to Cross-date Trees in Drowned Forests, by Charles J. 
Lyon and James W. Goldihwait. Geographieal Revieso, October 1934, 
pp. 605-14* 

The authors have inve«t|ated selected trees from the submerged foreats of Jfew 
England and Nova Scotia, and Snd that there is little or no ooirelation possible 
between their growth-ring diagrams. From this circumistance, since such cor¬ 
relation is simple when dealing with oonteinpotaiy trees, they condude that the 
a^meigenoe was m slow one, coasidcmble periods of rime dapaing between the 
kiiling of one tree and the tinrt. J.C.D.C. 

Pollen analysis ; an outline of tlie problems and potentialities of 
the Method, by H. Godwin* Part i: Technique and interpretation. 
Part u ; Generm applications. iVew 1934, xxxii, 278-305, 

325-5®* 

Thc« trtidtt am important for arcEiacoIogista in that iliey licscnbe the diffijcuhiet 
and conip]c3ddc3 of the poUcn-aiulytica! mnimpet of rccorutituting forest history, 

IGD.C. 

Zur Bearbeitung der vorgeschichtlichcn und neueren kleinen 
Rundbauten der Pyrenaenhalbinsel: separata da 'Homenagem a 
Martins Sarmento, by Frbr. von Richtogen. 

An interesting lUtistraCAd ac<^iiot of modem pnmrtrrc oDthd^roofed ^ beehive ^ 
huu: cdmpme M* Foumitir's manogniph, reviewed in AKniii^rTY 1934, vjn^ 117, 
Of mtereat to British and Irish vrhaedlogtsca^ hecauM these existing buiJdii^ are 
otmiliu- fo some prehiscgric ones in these Mauds. 

Ancient ponds near Patcham, by H, S. Torus* Sussex Caunty 
Magazine. August 1934, vni, 486-90. 

Ancient Ponds near Fatmer : Broad Shackles and Buckland Bank, 
by H. S. Toms. Sussex County Magazine^ September 1934, viii, 
546-50. 

Mr Toms proves U» prc-Itonun antiquity of some of our downUod ponds in 
two iniecicstmg tmictcs illustrated by his own bcautifiilly drawn and original 
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Some assets of Nandi stock-ratslng^ by G* W. B* Huntingford. 
Jotim. E. Afma & Uganda NaL HEl So€.^ no* PP* 250-62* 

Of interest to prehktoriana who ded with paatord p^plci, 

Equaioriat Palaeolithic Varves in East Africa, by Gerard De Geer* 
Geograji&ka Annaier^ *934i PP- 7^^^ 2 ph* 

After sotne prelirmoaxy remorlts wbidi do not coiicerti Eitst Africa^ the autlior 
refm m to the important work of Erik Nilfisqn on the termtnal momines of 
Kilinuodjaro, Kenya, Elgon and Rawenasri, and on Ea$t African bkc-dqwits 
A^nrt. 1931, xin, pp. 241-348; StockhotiiL, Nilsson eonrideied 

also that be had fmind aontiai vmrva^ with the reaerratbn that cadi year mtj have 
had two rainy periDda and two dry scaaone, instead of half that number of annua] 
ioe-mdiings in temperate and drcumpolar reglona, Layer? of volcanic aah appear 
at mtenrala in the L^inated dqxisiu. De Gw considers that be bas identifi)^ ihe 
records of theac with sections of hb Swodbh time-ocate* and of Halickra 

ames in Poland. Such stfangc ccinddences of tcleconnection caiw one to think 
furiously* 

The use of the nones of constelkticms, and other terms to describe portkmi of 
graphs b perhaps a little CDnfusing. Tlie biennial mojuma of the lost tbauaand 
ycais before the end of the Ice Age in Sweden arc mdudecL 

^ton geologists are hard to convince, and there are some wbo sttll accept Fenck^s 
ioc Hges in ibc Alps but not in East Africa, and De G«r‘a geoch^oZogy m Sweden 
bill not its tekoonneetbn with North n^merica and the tropj^^ Archaeologists 
might lio wdJ to reruembo'th^ K.S.S. 

Geology and Geochronology* by Gerard De Geer* Geograjiska 
Anmkr, 1934, pp, 1-52 and 2 ph. 

In thia paper Ptofasor Gerard De Geer gives us a detaiJed statement of Ziia method 
of linking up onnual-biJided gbebt (varves) on a world-wide basis (tdecoa- 
necrion), itto expbuiunjg cond^y hb rnethod of dose canneciiona (geoehrOndogy 
by varvMormecriorta) in SwedaiH It b a very welcome otatement and should 
be studied from beginjiing to end by those wbo attempt long-range correlation of 
Quaternary dimuic osdlljitiont. Thty will learn much of the dlfrkiiltica when 
they reolbc that De Geer and bis very able pupd Ernst Ante:i^ now tesidcot in 
North America, have come to dh^erging views 04 methods* interpretatjon, and 
^ilues, w-hkfa arc discussed at length in the paperp 
There h a valuable supplement conEKning sources of error—iwcive sources of 
phyricaJ error, Gdt of observation—which ohoiild be aiiJ£ciertt warning to rntendifig 
tel^nnectioniits to tiaad carefiiiiyp K.S.S. 

The Role of the Desert, by A. J* Mclnerny, Stiidies PuMkatiom^ 
Channirtg 8 Bream^s Buildings^ Landon^ * 933 - PP- 43 i with lo LUuSt 
and 4J 

Tlie thcab of this book b that civilkalions owe thetr ertatmn to men invigorated 
and dbinlected by the pure * electrical * air and ozone of deserts—in fact in cnLugcd 
version of an old foabioned medical theory. The author'^s cornpetence in arcbaeology 
—and Engibb—may be illustrated by the fotbwing transcription of a repine* 

Bcntoiive passage; 
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* The fotmatiofs of an advueed dvUizatbn in the Sahara, and over North A&ica 
created a barrier to the further penetratioa oorth^urda dl palaeolotMc (non of the 
Neanderthal type, Forthemiore Riot tropletnema of the old palaeoHthie peded 
have been discovered in Cafn (Tunisia) and in Constantine (Algeria), which, 
according to Chantre and other authorHisare tdenttcal with the Chetleao, Achetilian 
and Mouatcrun perioda of EuropeV,G.C. 

Ancient Latin Cities of the Hills and the Plains, a Study of the 
Evolution of Settlements in Ancient Italy, by G, Siijiund. Opuset^ 
Archaeolcgiea, voL i, fasc. i, pp- 64-S6; edidit Institutum Romanum 
Regni Suedae. 

SaRuod atoriB from the genera] poaition that city-life in Central Italy has moved 
from the hilla to the plains and vice verwt aocoiditig to ahiftiag economic and social 
conditions. The oppida of the Early [non Age peoples wen: hDl-settlemeDts. 
After the and I^ntc War, li» Eorauu placed them, according to Etrusoo-Roman 
methods of lown-ptanning, by dtks huiH on the pLolna (it ia alwwn by on examin¬ 
ation of certain * iJitin ' oolocues that, before the 2nd Ihjnic War, Rome contented 
herself with atrengtherung existtog oppida, without moving them). In the iMiddle 
Ages there wis a movernent from the plains back to the hills, while at the I»«eent 
day the reverse tendency is again at work. ItC.C. 

Place-name study in the United States of America : see references 
given in the Get^apMcat Revietc, October 1934, pp. 659-60, 

The early casting of iron: a stage in iron age civilisation, by 
Thomas T. Read. Geographkai Revteto, October 1934, pp, 544-54. 

Drift Iron : a fortuitous factor in primitive culture, by T. A, 
Rickard. Ih. id. 525-43, 

The Awash river and the Aussa Sultanate, by Wilfred Thesiger, 
Geographical Jourtiai^ January 1935, Lxxxv, 1-23. 

Contains a biicf dmcriplion, with lllustmuons, of niodmn types of gnve and 
cenotaph. In atone and wood, In Eastern Abyssinia. 

An evaluation of recent Nebraska fmda sometimes attributed to the 
pleistocene, bv l^rl H. Beil and William van Royen, The WiscoToin 
Archcoh^t, April 1934, xjii, 49-70. 

A severely critics] and sdentiCc examinaunn of certain finds. Hie result is 
inconclusive;, but leaves the door stUJ open for pldstocene man in North America. 

The beginnings of North and South in China, ^ Carl Whiting 
Bishop. Pacific Affairs, 1934, VIi, 297-335. (Institute of Pacific 
Relauons, 129 East 52nd street. New York). 

The ancient highways and tracks of Worcestershire and the Middle 
Severn basin, by G. B. Grundy. Arch, youmat, 1934. XCI, 66-96. 

Facts about the old road-system uf this area, derived mauly from pre-Conquest 

liacuni tilts. 
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A ruinad Nestorian city in Irm^r Mongolin, by Ch^-en Lattimorc. 
Geogr, Jmirn., December 1934, ljsxsiv, 481-97- 

Conuins photpgniphic UiiismtiDfis of stone slabs Nesiorum emotes 
on tbem. 

Ancient Civilizattonis of the Ssjiia Valley anxf Cbavin, by Cornelius 
Van S, Roosevelt. G^graphical lic%ieu\ January 1935* pp- ^1-42- 

The Creot ^Vall cf Peru, clistxrrcrcd by icroplonc in 193examined on the ground* 
Other mosl intenestbg and well preserved nemAins found and photograpbea We 
triBh Dr Tello could persuade someone to make an air-survey of andcfit remilns m 
Perui it is a ptomisiog land for thb branch of rcscarcb. 

Ancestors of the Tuaregs^ by E. F, Gautier^ Geogr. Revieti?, 
January 1935* 12-20* 

Ulustraltoiks of rock-paintings, tome ol men tn clutriott claimed to be the 
Gafamantes, whose opiud Gimna b now lerma, in FerjEan^ 

The Scope of Economic History, by J. F* Rees. Histmy^ 
December 1934, m, 221-33* 

This ie a very readable review of six books, ail of which teem« from the description 
gKenp to Ik most intecesling. The reviewer diLima rhar Mr KVf^ dealing with the 
rise of the coal induatryp * made it necessary to reconsider the economic history 
of the later siicteealh wl the seventeenth centuncs in the light of bii ihftttu \ 

Wat’s Dyke: a field survey^ by Cyril Fox. Arch. Cambrensis^ 
December 1934, *05^8. 

This conduded Sir Cyri) Fai’a survey of OfEa’i Dyke xnd Wat's Dyke, a fiite 
dcunple of a programnie of fidd-work pawned U> Dover a span of yeuia lUid actually 
carried out in ten. 
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Gwok to tHE Bdddhi^ Ruins or Sabkath, by Dayu Ram Sahni, Director Genetal of 
Ardueology in India ; 5th edn, 1433. 10 onaoi (1 shilling), Delhi. 

The DotnfFAU, o? Thhee OvNamESi by Count Egon Corti Methuen. 1934. ifi*. 

TtRUPAKUiTiKUNHAM AND ITS Temples. Bittlelot 0/ tkt MaAm Govl Miantm ns 
Gmrrd StcfWH. ^d. t, part 3, 1934. i, n^i 4 ’ 

New Hmonr os Rt®, by Leopold A. Vidltr. Cambridge, Ilatie, 1934. la, 6^. 

MATtEH, Mrra AXO Sfibit, by Donrthta Chaplin. Simpkin Mard^t, 1935. Sr 6 d. 

CREATION A.YO EvoLtmoN IN huMrnvE Cosmooohik. by Sir 1, G. Fraaer. AfacmiUan 
1933, Si 6 d, 



Reviews 

THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. By Ja.me3 Henht Bwsnso. VoL xil of * The 

Univunky of Chicago Survey** Chketgo : i/nrwrfjitfy cf Chk<^ Pftis, 

PP- 455» illustratiims oitff tmp ft/ ttpttaiumt- rtoi itated. 

llu$ publicaUoo* the and ^njaJ vqlmne of the eeriea oompn^g tlie University 
of Ciiicago Survey, b in every rcepect h& complete snd Batisfying a piece of work as wc 
have come to expect from Professor BraanedL 

The Oriental Insiitulc b s mdy amazing organizstiofif slniiiv it has advuced fmm 
nnlhing to its present impressive dimensions entirely during the post-war years^ and very 
largely by the tireless edbrts of Professor Breasted lumscifp who has been the mainspring 
of the wliole concem. Its present activities cover the following itrtm :—Persia fPense- 
polb),, Iraq fKhorsabad, T^t Astnar and Khafaje)i S)Tb (Kalnch), Anatolia (AlUhar), 
Palestine (Mc^ddo), Egypt (epigraphk, erdittectur^, and tomb paintings^ Lujtor; 
maataba paintings^ Sakkura * tcjiipLe reljcfSp Abydoa ■ coBin tcxl^^ Cairo; and a 
Prehiatoric survey). In addition to these there aie several prdJrnuuiry cacavationa 
going on at various sitea> and theie b the campilalian of an AssyriHii dictinnaryp which 
b alone a Lyik of gi^t magnitiide. 

Even Professor Breasted himself deacrihes thb as an amhilioiis pnograiiime which 
should be iianied on for «nturjes, but it is none too smbkions for the tremendous 
importance of Uie task undertaken. Allhough cxcavarions have been carried on in Egypt 
for the past century> it b only now that the rich area of the ' intercontinentat bridge * 
from tlie Nile to the Euphmtcs b bdng Adequately dealt with. As Professor Breasted 
states, thb is imdoubtedly the cradle of the euJtuie of the Old World, and the results to 
be expected are of misdinabfc isignificonoe- 

\Vlien iA^e consider ihe formerly ajcccpied methods of conduetmg expedhiom ia 
Egypt and the Nw East—methods tied hand and foot by an old-fashioned outlook on 
archaeology—it h a matter for profound gratitude that the Oriental Institute has arisen 
to set a standard of work which has not hitherto been attainable. It b not suggested 
ilut the Oriental Institute alone has escaped from the tlmldom of obsolete methods and 
procedure, but it is beyond question the Brat to lie able to izany out a programiiie on a 
proper scale unhampered by lack of funds. 

Thb question of funds has always been the bugbear of afchaeological field-work } 
and b to a great extent unavoidable since the average Lmportant subscriber has mnially 
iinb or no archaeological knowledge, and his interest requires the stimulation of objects 
found and displayed. More oi^n ihao not duese latter are of greater Sciciitihc than 
general value, and frequently b aciencifically successful expedition may have no objecta 
whatever to display. For instance, the first season^a work which the present writer 
carried uut cm the Middle-Kingdom Egyptian fortress of Mirgissa in the Sudan entailed 
months of work with hundreds of oaiives shifting thoiiaanda of tom of sand, merely to 
uncover a siimll portion of the cncireliog ditch and ramparts, without the disco very of a 
single object. Subscribeis often fail to see the point of such Labour. 

The Oriental [nstituie has been more than ordinarily forturutte in the bixiad outbok 
of ha * fairy gpdmoOiers V Mr fohn D, Rockefeller, jr.i has been from the beginning 
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of Institute's ilcvdopcamt ike priodpa! pTlLir of ibi finatad.il The 

geneiwtj of the Institute''^ supporters hn^ ensbled it lo employ the be$t men inilabJc 
tn each brandb of the work, and to atim the creaiii from most of the dormcmt or defunct 
expeditbn^i whJdi suffered from htek of ftmihii, causing restric^mti lod curtiiilment 
of ftciiviffes; and has also enabled it to build throughout the wide field of iui jurtjvities 
wliat are really the first adequate qtmrteis provided for any field-expedition anywhoe. 
The workers dn thus h'vc in rtssonable comfort in unpleawit cUfnatc9.p such as arc found 
in most of the Near East, and, a$ m natural twili^ can work at the maxiinutn eSekney, 

The rapid growth and wide ramifications of the OdcnUil Imtitute have njuuraJiy 
stirred up against it a. certain oiiiount of adverse ciiticiafu, and not a little jealouay—that 
curse of archaeological as of much other sdentific work. E^nrticujarij was ihU case 
in Egypt dtirmg the first few years, and much of it can be traced to die Institute's offer 
of a new Nadcitul Museutn to sthe Gervemment of Egypt These fu^llatious, un- 
fojtuiLfttcly^ fedJ thjougb- 

Most of the genoul mddsms of the Instltuter however, can he traced to motives 
which scoredy dwTve senoas atlentioni, and reflect little cri:dtt on their origimtors. 
One is that the Institute^a buLidings are on too grand a scale, and thui money thus spent 
might have gone most profitably to tuchaeologtcal work. WliAi such critics need to 
remember is the scale of the wTiok undenakbig, and tliat the day of the small scafions] 
excavations^ here today and fiDmewbere elec tomoitow, where the staffs operate under 
CO nditiorei of discomfort and poor food (to the dctrtmctilc^ their work) is drawing to a clnseu 
Not only are Depmmcnti of Antiqurties everywhere inidsting on i standard of excavalion 
and record whi<m renders such concerns impossible, but tlie standard demanded by new 
students of ajchseolngy and by the world at large is vastly higher than it was even a few 
yean ago- The OdcniaJ InaLihJle has built differeiidy, and the quality of the resnlts 
even ai thia early jiaiDt in tta pn^reaa is sufficient reward for the * experiment * 1 , 

Amtber peg for cntidBms is the qucotioii of the suitoMlity or otlierwise of the 
various expedition buildings for the pur|>ose3 they am Emended to serve. From personal 
acquaintance with the diffefenr Luxor hotiaca, and with that at Eedroah^ (for bakkjini)j 
there wuuld seem tu be no grounds whatever fur any such oitidsm \ jqH the descriptions 
and iilustrationa of other builtimp in Profowr fireoated'a book show the care with 
which each houae has been indivicEjally planned for Its apccial purpo^ There were in 
the beginning certain beyhabk ^snagaV ovnng to the architects having to plan for coa- 
ditions cUmatb^ and mherwisc, which were strange to them. But the noperience gamed 
from rhe firtt budding lias been taken full advantage of to avoid such minor un^ult- 
abithica m were inevitabk at first. The new Head quartern at Luiot, the Expedition 
Houses at Megiddo, Alislmr, Chalal Hfryukp Tell Asmar^ and the Axncrrican f fcadquonen 
at Chicago are all suffidenffy dearly iUuatnrLed and described in the book to ahow this. 

Among the many famtlkr names of woTkefs whose reputatidna were already made in 
Egj'ptoJogy before being brought mto the service of die Oriental Institute, one erf the 
mo^ welcome is that of Andce CaJverlEy, of whom the Profes^r says;— It is diiEciilt 
to say too much in praise of the magnificent work . , . No better draftsmaiuhip has 
ever bmavaiMleinthejierdoeors^^ . . . the writer . , * feels the question 

may l>e Dt^ etiied whether any dr&wmg as good os this has ever before been done in 
Egypt “. Those who saw Mbs Calverky'a first work in Egypt, before she jofood the 
Onental liurtitqte, and when she was vrith Pmfessar Junker and others it Giza, said 
very much the same thing. 

Certainly the Ofientu Institute hai taken full adi^uitage of unique opportuoities 
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for ac^tiiriDg ibe best Uicnt avidiabrc m c^ch brwcfa of the work uodetrakea^ and there 

be finthiiig but pntke in thb nspeet^ 

Tlic Director of the ITnivcrsicy Survey, in » furewurd to the voLunie^ vaic» ibc hope 
' that ihi^ extremely mtere^iog document may induce other hrgt toiNruxih enterpnaea 
to make correspockdiog anal)-sea of their aedvitjes \ and one can hcaitiLy endorse that 
hi>pc- Noel F. 

EXPLORATIONS IN SIND, By N* G% MAjnMPAIt. Memair 48 ijf lAe Arcfi^eoie^^i 

Survey ef India, 1^34- PP* 4^ piWt, iftciuding map ef Sind, ay# bd, 

Thb k an iEnportut work dealing with the of mrrey m Sind for the 

Archfteolc^C2d Department of the Govemment of India during the winter aeaaons 
19(367-8, 192^30 and 1930“!,. 

The primary object of ihtt aurvey was to aacertain the nfltnre and probable period 
of the fxiany deaertea mottnda that were kncvwn to cd^ in Sind, and Mr Majumdur has 
pwed beyond any doubt that be waa eitiinenily suited for this very onerous undertaking, 
Thu account of Im mveatigatiofia will be indispensable to every student of ojiricnt 
pottery. 

In bii 6rst short season the author made a rhorough cxaituciation of the mounds of 
Jhukar, t6 miles north of Molienjq-darOi one of which is 63 feet high, and found there 
two kinds of prehistoric wan;, the earlier of which ii well represent^ at MohenjcMiRrOi. 
The upper strata of the moimds yieJdcrf Indo^Sassaruan pottery and other objects. 

In the season 1929—30 he traversed some 2COo ndlca af the Indus Deha country lod 
examined over a lii^r^ andent sites. 

A fuitbcr survey in 1930-1 took him northwards along the Indus where he photo¬ 
graphed and eismincd a considcrsblc number of hitherto unexplored sites* A third 
journey was i:?ontemplat^ for to test the ground in ^stero Sind, s great deal of 

which it desert, but tliis had to be postponed owing to the financial depression that 
involved India equally with other countries. 

One of die most important results of this survey was the finding, fiat at Amri in 
Lower Sind and later at other sites, of a mittore that idencty antedates dmi of Mobenjen 
djut> and Harappi; the poTteiy produced by thb people was entirely dissimiliir to the 
hladc-cn-red wa^ that is ip common in the latter two cities. It ta wJitd-made, thin, 
and dcroratrd with geometru; dmjgm In two cobuia on a or mam slip or wash, 
and it h idimtical with some of die wares unearthed by Sir Aurd Steici in southern 
Balikhiat&zL (t was found in a daik-carth stratum b^eaih deposits containing the 
black'CHi-rcd ware of the Indus Valley ctdes^ 'Hte people who made ibia ' bichrome 
pottery « Mr Majumdor ieima it, but which 1 should prefer to describe jms ' poly¬ 
chrome \ mefuding the slip on which the colours 'Atone applied, lived in stCTLe-built 
habitations and evidently hod a quite advanced dvilkaiion. But apart from the pottery 
that they fnade^ we at presetit know little about them; few other objects were found, 
since the nature and terma of his survey prevented Mr ^rtajumilar from making extended 
m^-cati^dons on these poitimlar sUes. It is hoped, however, that tnone extended 
excavations will shortly be made, the resulta of which should be of the utmosi value m 
the interpretation of the prehistoiy of India. 

As is well known, both Mohenjo-daro and Hamppi, xHuated as they are in the alluvial 
pliin of the river, are buiJi aidjfdy of burnt brick; but that erther and more convenient 
n^teriols were on occasion used by the people of the same dvilixxtmn ii proved by two 
she* on rocky ground doae to the Khirtiiar E^nge being cpustnicted hugely of stone. 
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Ai» site rtatned K^htru Buthi, oa the top of 3 bEI KPine 48 miles northfvest cjf Hydcrtb^d. 
stone rnij bastions were built of lju;gt boulders without tlie use of tnortar i 

irtd ^ far ^ could be seen thej* enclose «n extensive quadrsngk filled with the stpne 
fouftditioia of houses, whose iupOTtmclures were fnjide of some other mateiijil* posdbJj 
iiuburnt brick or mud and wiaitle^ "The few ibcrds found! in and tiround iHtr fbctrcss^ 
and « couple of wcU-pneserved ciay tumbkia prove it to be the work of the same people 
who buUt Mohcnjo-dixo. Furthtr north at All Murad, some 65 milea southwest of 
MolKojo-cUro, a long rectsml stone mmpArl constructed of roughly dressed blocks, 
averaging 1 by 1 by i f«t, was tfmeed • dtstaneo of Ttome 170 feet; it sdll stood some 
5 feet high in places. Thia wall also apparently enclMcd a setdement and it had at 
least one ^ll defined entrance. The painted pottery found at Air Mund bcloasES to the 
same period as that of Kohtnis^ 

No fortificitiona have as yet been found at Hamppi and the question of a dty wall 
at Mobcujo-<km had unfortunately to be left u mettled; but the existence of two hill- 
fotta, one comparatively close to the latter cify^ Lcada one to suspect that the dtici of the 
plain went aJjo futtified. Ab Murad commands the Phuai Pass which ouiatvana sdll use. 
Mod It therefoffi required strong prutection from raids by the tribes of aduchistlu* w hich 
people, there it strong reasou to believe, were a conitant mrnai^e to MoKctijo^aro hi 
the latcf stages of jta occupation, 

It is northwards from Hydembad that the prehistoric sites of Sind exist in profufllcm ; 
but well Mouth of this uKideni town three prehistoric fietilementa were identified by Mr 
Majurndar, one of which, *t Tharro imuiedktdy bebw Tflttiip Is studded with innumer- 
abie flint flakes and h thought to have been a flint-knapping station. Thia ildmitdy 
showa ihLi smithem part of Sind to have been drv' land in prehistoric tiiucs. By far the 
greater nittubef of sites, however* m situated bcftween the present bed of the Indus and 
BalGcliifiiin bx a cbilit some iSo miles lung ; but the tsksi^n fide of Smd, now for the 
most port stark desert, may produce more sites when it has been examined. One very 
large pjnkukrly important rice on the eastern bank of the Indus alftiost opposite 
Amn is Chliibu-dam, where in the riioit time that he was able to devote to its examm- 
Mtion, Mt Nbjumdar unearthed a considerabk amount of matejia]. Ideals like those 
from Muhenjo-dsro, painted warci^ pnnety figurines, one tn partkukr of s type quite 
new to us, and day ^nmls, as well sj an etcM camdian bead, convinced him that this 
large site was inh^ited by ^ple of the same culture aa Mobenja-daro. The eicep- 
tion^y fine pottery found here hmever* of a much better quahty than anv from 
Mo^henjVtlaro ; and thit fact hiis led Mr hlajumcLtir to express the opiuiont wlikh the 
reyewer shires, that Ch^liu-doro ta of earlier date than the former city though the 
cuinire b the aamt. The two large printed storage iars from this rite that he ilLuatrates 
were found not far below the surface^ and tn the profusion of their decoration and its care¬ 
ful deiineaxion the)- m far superior to anyiMi^ that has been found in the nonheni diy. 

lot chapter ^titled ‘ General Oliscrvatiaixs Mr TVlajuriulnr sums itp the results of 
^ work. He points out that none of the prehtstoric sites were reoccupi^ after their 
^d th^ tfey are far amy from the present habitations of itiftn With Sir 
AuEel Stem he is utdtncd to agree that the cause of their desertion was desiccadon^ and 
he ^gg«ta UmE the itfiiahitants moved gmdurily to the castm and more humid parts 
^ ludta* where, the reviewer would like to add, they were pfubahly finally absoibcd 
by tlw euflting pjypl^ and lost their identity in the encrvatii^ dlmalc, 

V pfehatcric rites round Lake ManchJmr hare yielded printed! pottery and 

chert flakes which were found embedded in the waicr-loggcd silt, and Mr Majumdari 
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obserntiiw have led him to bdlrtne thtt take-dwtrlLmgs masted In prchlsurric dmes 
muDd tliU sheet of water. 

Tlie author’s afiaJysis of the variosia kinds of pottery found by him ai Ute aitea 
that be visited can be usefully suinmamed as follows :— 

(a) The eiAiClcst r three^louted, thin^ unpohEbed tmre of pifildsh clay» with 
gcornetrjc pattema. Found for the first time in Sintl At AinK, and subsequeaiiy 
At a number of aitca in Western Sind, The shapes of tbw t'css^ls are not 
unlike some that have been found at NaJ^ of which they could well be ilie protu^- 
types, ^ ITie colours used are black, chocolate or a t^diflh-biiq^ni» sometimea 
□n q slip or wsuh of bulT or light Rd colour. 

(b) Wdl-bakod thick ware ^ with designs that are rarely wholly geometric painted 
in black on a well polished^ red slip. Particularly fae erampleai were found at 
CldLnhu-daiio^ and a later and more decadent variety occurs at Mohenjo-daro* 
whcjT unpainled wancf became more ccmmofi than the painteif. 

(C) TMn ware; dw^mted in bkek or chocokic on a light red or buff qlip, with iti 
aoiDc cate a reddiflli-brown band at the neck. Flatus or flowem, aometimea 
v^ry ^Haed, are commoa motifs. Mr Majumdar La imceftsln to what period 
to a^gn this pAiticuInr warei and he siig^gcstB that it may be tatc prehisioriCj 
like some of th* pottery of Jhukar and Lobump-daro, 

(d) Black ware \ with incised geometric patterns^ found at |haugar near Lake 
Manclihaf associated with a littln painted pottery^ This black wane U oompated 
by Mr MajinDdar with some of Early Imn age found tn the Madrss Preddency* Black 
ware, or laiher a grey ware ^ritb a black slip, » fairly ccunmon at MohenJer-dAm; but 
only one sp^dmen has been faund that w^ta incised and tliia caine from a high IcveL 

Mr MajuniJar is imahle to trace ibc development of the second dasA of pottery 
fmm the first, and be rightly^ j£ seem6 lo me, regards the two as the pruduets of entirely 
dififcrent culuiJncs. Cl^ 11, it appears, extended over a considerstile range of time, 
m first in universd use and then gradually succumbing before the plain* unpainted 
ware. It would seem, therefore^ tiai the eariy polychrome juid more simple ware (fnr 
we mi^ also take shape into consideration) was made by a people who occupied 
Biluchistiln and SincL and possibly other parts of India, in very early tim^ but who^ rt 
would appear, together with thdr watcs gradually gave place to mother culture—it may 
be, 3 mure highly crvilbsed people—whosc idenrity aa well as that of the first group hai 
now been lost. Whence did the pMjplc who mLle the class b pottery come ? Mr 
Majumdar auggests that as the ibei appears on the black and red pottery of the bijiy 
region of western Sind, principally on the ii^es From Karchat^ ii was fram the bighimeb 
to the west, A concluBion that has already been arrived at by others on other grounds. 

A few misprints in this moat useful book by uo means detract Fium its importance, 
and the aut^r »to be congratulai^ ^th ou the success of hh cxploradona in the 
and on harijug presented hiA materiai in a very able manner. Er-vest Maocav. 

THE ATHEML\N ASSESSMENT OF 425 B.C. By Benjamin De.vn Msutt md 
AttwEN Bhowti W est. ( Unh^mUy Mu^an Stt4dift r i/iiTmriaixric Snrttfp 
XX£[it.) ..'Jnrt ^rior; Umvtru'ty 0/ Mirkigan Press^ 1934. pp^ 112^ with 
2 platrs and t j $ 2 - 50 . 

No Greek loscriptiou, perbaps, has evoked a keener mtenest, or eoufmnted students 
with more serious Droblcms, than that which records tlie decree of 425 b.c., ordering 
A rc^assc^ment of the Athenia n Empire* together with the appended schedule oontamtug 
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3 list of its eo mponent mtinbrE^ and the mm at vihkh each was osacs^ed- The document 
w-a* rtnaiited iji 1934 by Freiherc HUkr von Gaermn^ {IG. fij) and in Jinuarv 
r933 by the present reviewer of Gicik Histiync^iJ Interipfiont, nn. 66). i then 

acknowledged gmtcfidly my Lndebtednesa to Prpfessora McKtt and not only for 

the Iielp reedved fraa iheir published woria* but for thdr generodty in keeping me 
abreast of the results of tbeir minute EXaminatiiiii of the stele and their nuccessive 
attempts to reconstruct the t«t down to the late summer of 1933, and I expressed the 
hope they would themselves publish the tcjU with an adequate commentary* That 
hope u now fulfilled and in the book before us we haTe jan Virion which must unbesitat- 
ijigly he prefemd to nil its predeceasoi^. Not LlLSt the last word has now bc^ spoken : 
it is not the XMk of a work auch aa this m ciy * pemument halt, but rather t<i oinflolidate 
the position already won and so prepare the my for a further adranct Nevertheless^ 
unless and until new fntements of this inscription, or <rf the duplicate erected in tilt 
Co^dl House {line to light, the present ^^tume must remain the basu of hH 

senous study qf die unpartant document wmi which it dais. 

Chapter 1 conUiJig a demled invcnioiy of the 43 inscribed rregiAcnta of mirhlc (of 
wi^h ^ illiatmted* by excdknt photographs) ch have survived from the mamve 
^e, A full bibliogmpbj of each is given, with notes on its CDoimts sind contacts. 
The ^iiors have wisely* decided to nmnbej- ihe fnigmetUs afreah, ’^ following appmjc^ 
mtatciy the order in which they should appear in the test of the inacriprion * (p. 1)* ami 
have thus freed ua fiuin the awkmrd references inbented from the flret edition of /<#, 1 
In chapter tl the materials thus collected, which include three small fr^gmcnis 
(4, 1% iS) hithfiito unplaced, are signed to thdr positiona in the atcle. The restiliant 
i^nstmaion, carried out tn 1933 in the EpigraphioiJ Museum at Athens, u shown in i 
ibagnm [fig. 16) and in a photograph (fig. 17). wfuch vividly suggest the cEtreme difficulty 
of ^ undertakmg ^yed by a long sucftssion of schoLus (set the bibliography on p. 43) 
Md earned 10 much nearer to its goal hy Profess™ Mmtt and Wesat, aided by ihe' hdp* 
ful cntioam of Profesaor W, Kolbe and Mr H. T. Wade^Gcty, 

Chapter 111 etwnpriaca a restored teant of the decrees and of the heading prefixed to 
*u aesesament -lin^ tc^lhcr with a tronslarion an d a full commentaiy* Despite 

the fragmen^- nature of the stele, the fwetiatnjakiii offered is so thoroughgoing that 
nothing, with the exception of a few proper nameSp h left ungiicased at That the Uni 
» wqn rerroducts exsetty the wortU of tJw origina] llie editiirs do oot assert, Ntrtftiih- 
Mandii^ the tuvaJiuble aid dEiivnl ft™* ibe stoichedpn arrangemcDt of the letters and 
^ fset that the stone u * one of the moat carefully iiacribed of aU the docuiiicnts of the 
!r* reaiorbg the inscripdon presciui rsell-ni^h tnsupcnble 

difficultra due to the uni^^ue nature of its content and its conscqucni failure to oonforto 
to famUiar faroiiijAc. The modeaty of the edflora’ claim that * the rceioraaons otfered.. * 
give at least the general sense of the iucriptioo' (p, b) duarou critidsm of panicular 
«ortb and phrases and is aa ciedtU&le to ihcan as is the meticulous cam and unflafiEijiJt 
uidustry dispbyed in every part of their ^torlt. 


^ Mvenieen 35, wen tlluitrsted in 

w«*ti_^clc in AlMiroptiltiam Miuttim SmiHs, ui, 1J4 ff. A. that articiB » not wtdelr 
MSuljte in tliq couimy. 1 emnot but fe^rei that die iihiiioEiapb* there publithed hsTe noi 
SS «! W beloK they h,., maJrisltp it. 

wilnoui vddmg tntduly to iti bulk cif coit, 

^ nur mcliitle/C-1\ 151, which, to judae by the chiMctef cf the .cript, may 
poHiuiy come ixom iht IctteT pjjn of the micripuon. 
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In the fourth ond fiao! cHiptcr the nuthon dkow the Kisctameat-hst which fnUowi 
the deerecAp uranged in four columnar each of at least 113^ and more prohahly gf ahout 
izOf iinea in Lci^thp indmivc of aome Unuuie left uruciscrilKd between one diiukt and 
the ncit_ To the four districts familiar to ut from the quota-lists after 4^ B.c, two 
further groups of eiiicfli are added-'^me ooiiiMBtLng of thirteen * * Actaean * cities added 
to the Emphe after the failure of the Lesbian Revoke and one of a oonsiderabty taiger 
number of Pontk dries. Finally* an attempt is nude to determine a * nrioimiun * and 
a ' probable ’ figure for the total assessment of each of these six areas and so for that 
of the whole Empire, resuJiiiig in die unhesiitsting acceptance of the view-^atrongjy 
advocated by Kolbc» but hitherto oaitibarcd by the authors in conunon with the great 
inajority of scholarsH—that the grand total amounted to a sum of 146^1500 talentB. 
Three mvaLuiblD indexes, one of which regiatets all the known Aiheniin tributadea^ 
and another the significant Greek words,* and two plates bring the voltjme to a dose. 

Tlie beauty ^ the printing, the scrupuloua care with wMch the proofs Iwve been 
read* and, above all* the luddity, sobriety *nd cogency of the argumcot make it a sheer 
ddight to rad the hook. Where so much is given^ it may seem ungracious to ask for 
more : yet 1 table of concoitlance between the old and the new mtmemrion of the ftag- 
mjcntB would save the student apprcdable lime and trouble, whik »omc rcfctence should 
surely have been made in cfmpter i to the pnovcnance of the ftagments. With an 
appetite whetted rather than eatkiied we look to ihe authors to give 11a ■ odmprehenrive 
study of hfth-ceittury Atheman fmancet ammig the msterisls for which the present 
document will an important place. In tlut study they wifi doubUesa de^ with 
questions raised, but not answered, in the book before ui, as fot instance, how jhry 
inteqiret ihc fragments left to IG, it“ 64 fiee p. 19)* which they still malcitain (in opposition 
to Kolbe) b not a second copy of the »me doaimcnl as IG^ 1** 63 (pp^ 24 f. 8if. 

Mabcus N. TOiJ. 

PARTHIAN POTTERY FROM SELEUCIA ON THE TIGRIS. By Neiuon C. 

DebevOise, (Univcfsity of Michigan Studies^ Humantaric Scries, voJ. uxij)- 

Arm Arbor : Uarvmity of i\Ii£higan ften, 1934. pp. 132, i6pJaterand42%j^. I3. 

In oil the gieai amhacologicsl expedirions in M^opotamta Parthian pottery has been 
exenvated* but these finds from Nineveh, Ctesiphon* Babylanp Nippur and irony other 
sitca were unimportaiit compared with the extraordinary objects from earlier Jevela, 
Hence tlicy do not pby a prominent part in the archaeotogh^ repor^P so that our know¬ 
ledge of the Psethiau wares Ims hem on the whole rather vague. The campaign at 
SeJeucia from 1927 to 193a undertaken on behalf of the American School of Orieiital 
Research in Baghdad under the auspices of the Univemty of Michigan and supported by 
the Museums of 1 oledo and GevdanJ have* however, quite chati^ the situation. An 
eQnTmc.kUS amount of wrelt-pmacrvcd pottery was excavated—in two scasotijs alone nearly 
1600 ptceca—imd it is cxccilenily dscribed in Mr Debevgisc'a weif-iliustmied book. 

■ On p. 93 m muar rad TA Wpjirjioti] and on 97 N(t|iiiTui rapti and,probably, 

tef- OaTTwpos;, UiAidpot, baih iai Tktice^)^ Vi'bat of ihe LMiJywinjs of V, 4. iv^ 19 ^ 

■ For fpp, 4 Sr *04) *v*d for a'pijflowm (p. 107J for 

(p. 106) ropei'^rjtromii (u on p. to;). 

* On p, 10 * I.P. Fiani' should be * L Framt*, and 14 ihouJd be «ddcd to the 
Iron) j.*i ^ ; cm p. 43 * O. Milllier ^ tbouid be ' 1 . von MflUcf*. 

•Why ahould 8 rather than 1% tnknla b* fettered hi lO^ i*, <64 at ^ M s Hstmtu of 
Antandms (p. S|) ^ 
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These finds irom Sdcucti are eapcdallj sijgiiiGcant sdcotificiiIljrV betauw, despite 
ihc fact ihat the ParthiaR P^iod laised here only About 340 year* (141 a.U. 200), 

they were faund tn three differmt leveJAi. thus pTOvidmg accurate diting for neatly ail 
pieCK This alone will oiakc Mir DebevoistV tKjok uidiapcnaable fur ail fUrthcr exciav-^ 
atofs in Mcfioponunia^ for ^vith its help other ParthLan potteries cam now be readily 
dated.. Two itn^nani ditntmatanoes howwer^ to be considered, while making 
use of the reatcriaJ t ihe gepgmphical sittiadon of 5 deuda and its strong HeUenistic 
heritage tmkt it reprwentative only of ihe w^emmoat part of the Pi^rtimn Empire; 
and the excavations have proven that the town steadily ditniniahed in its impoitanoe on 
a^iLDi of the strong competition of the newly founded Ctesiphon, a decline only too 
viilhje in the potter^# crafty the Utcr wim are all far more carclessfy mHnufactured 
and clazed- 

Ntx Debevoisc est&bliahra and give# a generai discussion of 417 types, all repro^ 
duced in dntwinp ; he then considera; the character of the glares, supporting bia state- 
mentf by acveniT ^uantitattve and qualitative analysea; and adds finally m exhaustive 
catalogue of aU typ^. Fmnt an artiilie point of %Tew the pottery it on the whole rather 
poWp only occasionally pleasing by gracend shape, a fine piuEle ofp more rurely, by some 
artiatfC decoiation^ The pottery is, however, very often impressive by virtue of the 
Bi itrdy shapes^ expressing a attong and efieciivc character^ The glazed Vi'ancs have on the 
whole m simpler ornamentation than the unglazcd uncs^ especially the lamps, as the thick 
glaze would coooen] finer ot more intricate patterns^ Tlie maieruj discuraed oontaina 
many odd types, such as toy fountains with turtles and fiflh ; saving-banks with aloti to 
insert coins and an apparatus apparentiy used to soften bullae to receive seal imprssiona. 
A kind of dork lantern (similar to nos. 350 and 351} had already been published by J. P. 
Peters, who found it in BabyJonum ^ves at Nippur {Kipptir 11, ph vr, 61), while a 
drinking vessel, a kind of atnphom with a apout at the lower end (noa, 176 and 177) 
aeems to bt the simple forerunner of the grencUoae ihyton in the Kelekian CollecCioo to 
the Vicfofia and Albert Moseumi which is, however^ wrongly repair^ ;* the decoration 
over tlic spout on thrac Scleuda vessels nrpresents bovine lioms. being the last relics of 
an entire bovine head such as b found on aitnihiz Paithiatt diinklng vesaels recovered in 
Pereia and Mesomtsmia. One may n^ret that Mr Dtbevoisc doca not ir^ude in his 
survey of the fklemia pottery tbe most remarkable achicremetit of the potter's craft, 
the coffins^ Exaniiplci both of the haih tub and the slippcf'^Lhaped sarcophagi were 
excavated. The het that the latter were found otily after the thin! level (141 BiC,-A,0- 43) 
had been reached^ Mtin to solve the djftkult problem of thdr date. Unfortunately none 
of the ^tdy amphorae, a enuunon Parthian type and represented in nearly all the greater 
(Xfllections, have been found, so iliat Ihetr dace is atUl iinccrtalm A itiy important 
decoration on these amphorae, link disks and knobs usually applied near the JiMdle, 
could howcv^c^ be traced on several jugs ant! lamps of the second and firai level (A-0* 
43'20o), thus proving that this device w'as in use in late Parthian times. Only very few 
examples of two-colour glaa^g were discovered, nearly all oo lumps. 'Fhb process b in 
these cases due not to an artistic, but to a practical inientjan, as the dipping of die nosde 
of the lamp in a second glaze served to make it more resistant to the heai^ It b an 
impamnt fact that no lead glares have been traced among the Parthian WTires and that 
* QKiat of the glares analy^ were alkalbie mlicates with an oxide added for colaur" 
(P- 3 ^)- The pottery was Ujcarlj all tccaUy made—the expedition discovered also a 


• F, Smtre, Du Kwui dcj afta Btrlm, 1912, pJ. 147^ 
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kiln—ictd th* potters' repertoire indLided eveji such a pnrelj Gmk shape »s an 
*rhjc only bnpofted wares were Roman ArretUie pottery and a few vcsadi from the 
eastern part of the Parthian Empire. The catalogue contains also many pre^Parthisn 
(Seleudn) potterie^i thns eiiabJing ua to get a somewhat dearer cocicer^ioji of the 
bistonen] ihxvelopincTit ^ it includes fitrtheTmorc a gracefal greengfazed Wwh whose 
supposed Sassanian origin is vdl proven by a very similar piece found in the Sassamui 
level at Kisli and now in the Field Mtoeurn^ Chiogo {I^tppirr^ £-175$). 

R. ETTlNCIlAtJSE?t. 

HOOTON PAG NELL: the agricultu ril evoZulidii of a Yoiiahire Viilagei, By AnntUB 
G. Ru 5 lt 3 N itftd WitNeV. Edtesrd Amtifd^ 43 Maddox ^934^ 

pp. VTIT, 459, iuid 12 plates, 58 trxi-figure^. 

By those familiar with Dr Ruston^s work over many years tn the collection of records 
of all kinds illustTadve of fd^ng in Yorkshire, from pre-Dotnesday times 10 the prraicnt^ 
this volume has been awaited with grestest interest. The authors in their cuUeedon of 
material have taken a particularly wide view' of agriculture, recognizing it as die essential 
basis of the English \‘^lage life and economy, a^eedng almost every aspect of the peoples* 
L%'C 3 . By choo^iug as example a village with very complete records ov'er a range of nearly 
a thousand years, it has been possible to traec not merely the economic history of the 
firming and ayatems of land tenure, but to give s sirikingi y complete picture of the vilbgc 
life and cuatoma, and to relate ctds by quoted example to comparable and contrast^ 
Tillages in many parts of Yorkshire and e^'cn in miiny paits of England . 

The collage of H wton PagncII tsat present somewhat exceptional in being entirely the 
property of one landlord, with the cxoeptkin of the few acres oompied by the North 
Eastern Raihvay. Tills ainglr ownership has been arrived at comparatively re^entlyi 
and has hud iJic happy efftret of bringing into a single muniment room, that of the Hslt^ 
a very complete set nf deeds^ surveys, leases^ etc. These* along with the parish church 
cheat, the churchwardens^ accounts^ and tlie dihe awards, have been supplemented by 
considerable study of esdsling traces of andent helds, balks^ field-names, etc, throughout 
the parish. 

A detailed view of the pariah of today la first given, with dear description of the [arms, 
vnethoiii of farming, and the outstanding prablems facing tlic farmers at prcscnti Leading 
Co 1 Set of pertinent queationfi wfUch the rest of the book attempts tn artawer ; flow 
came the farms and mnn landfl imo the possession of the present owners t la what way 
hav-c the privileges and responsibilities of ownership been evolved ? 

The Dome^ay village is discitsaed after a very dear account of the making of the 
survey has been given, and like all the aecttona in the book this h accomptiahod laj^Jy 
by quotation and brief comment upon original documenta. The extent and nature of 
the farm lands, mcadowa, woods^ and common pasnire are illustrated by surveys and 
in some ewa plaus, from the tath to the iflh century, and the duties and scrdcet 
of the mluibiumts of the manor nuxie dear. TTie next aectidii gives a auney of the open^ 
fields piioT to 1595, and then traces the conaoUdatiaii of holding by dcbugc of stripa 
and later by enclosure, and the cliangea in the control of the ^mmon and Commons 
Rights up to an award aa recent as 1929. TIus Is probably the most completely docu¬ 
mented and detailed Bccount of the whole procss of evclutton from the open-field 
strip holdings, to tbe present day farms, that has yet been published f<ir any one area^ 
The illuBtraUve maps showing the evolution of individual farms and farm holdings are 
most ^tiluable, and ail interested in manorial history will &id this chapter of constant 
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for neforcnct, Sjvtcrtis And mtthoik of fanniiag introdiict iIk qu^ion of owner- 
shipp and tlm is tidied In detail^ an ifitcrellng ubJe bang th^l showine owncr^ hovr 
acquired, rdaiion to prrvfous owner^ from the Saxon carl Ed wirip to ttn last change 
of ewnenhip in 1931/ 

A ftcccioii of particular [ntenest to the manonji] bistorbjL dcaJa with the changes in 
Land tetiurc and poalthm of tenants since fhow set out in the loth oenttiry Recthudincs. 
A very detailed atirvey of the manor under the feudal aj^steni is succeeded by a study 
of the metlioda of cooimubitJon of tervioes fuRy lUustratcd by abundant leases. The 
ciistocm of the manori tenancy by indcntuTCp improvement leascSi ctc.p will in their 
discussion be of use in intaprrting the import of many old deeds and leases encountered 
by the k>^ historian in any area. An interesting Jink with the 14ih century id the owner- 
ship of the manor by the LoutereJls from T^r5 to 141^ and the fact that the Geoffrey 
LouiereU who commissioned the pieparatbn of the Louterell P^tcr was bo dcufely 
coonecied with this manor. It may Ik that some of the tUustrvtionB of the Psalter are 
drawn from the very fields and firms studied. 

The kier part ^ the book deals with th^-o questions of much present topical interest, 
the evolution of terwkC-right and of glebe and tithe. These sectioni are particularly 
full for the more recent yesre* especially for the tgih century, and wilt take their place 
as a suhsuntial contribution to the prewit probleni of tithe adjujitmetit. 

The book is somewhat bard reading from the mifonn method adopted of quotation 
of documents in sufficient: detail and ahunEknce to make very little comment necessary. 
This vastly increases its value as a ufe work of reference^ and mokes all the more wctcome 
the CDOftid^ed judgments given on present trends in farming pnictt« and problenui. 
Tht make up of the book is very plcuingp snd the iilustretkm very wdl diosen. Many 
gems fium the LouiereU Psalter and similar documents lighten the nujiiecoufi farm and 
parish plans of various dates. The plates are good and wed chosen. It is perhaps 
allowable to mention one error which his little fNaring on the aubjeet of the book ! tlmi 
ii ihe tiding of plate §, where la excdJctit photo of the strip Ijochcts oi Car|K:rby ii 
described as of Celtic lynchets 1 It would slid hare been a welcome addition if some 
details of the Hall, church* and glebe land, with a larger scale plan of the village, could 
have been added. Many readers in the ^orth, bomveTi wfll certainly wish to viKt tirtd 
explore the village further* and will siipply this want themadves. A RaiStrICX^ 

LTNDUSTRIE OE 9 ATTLIERS A MAILLETS DE MURE, (Extnh du Compie 
Rendu de la Xe Beasion do Congrb* Frehistorique dc France, t9Jti pp* 146-791 
jy plates and iB figunes). By A. Vayson de PkADJ^KB. La illuiu, tg^4. 

M. Viyson de Fradcnne has again placed prehbtorhins in his debt by a maateciy 
suumuiiy of in intricne problem. On this occiiIotl he has turned his attention to the 
series of workshop-rites on an ontcnip of chalky )ime?taiic, tome too yards wide and 
between % and 4 i^es long, near Mure in Vsucluse (Prevcnce)^ The intense eiploitarifin 
of this limited uea wn due to the excellent charecter of the hint and to the unique 
disintegrating stiucttire of the rodL Characteristic of the site ire numerous ovoid 
hammer*beaas, many of which bear 1 ccfitrel encirchng groove for haMfig, made from 
tlie local r«c-^Dured quartrite- DcfiiuEe proof boa bern obtained of (hdr use in ex¬ 
tracting the flint by shattering the itick* Previous writers hive focused attention on 
^ Its mailleti ^ to the cxdurion of the associated fUnt-uiduttrics here studied by M- 
%'ay^n dc Pradenne. From the debris of the flint^kritpptng woikahopa come * tortoise 
Corel '* of AiirigrEacLai]i type with twu striking platfomtB and nf Neclltbic type with 
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DFkc, ftidjay of these betug worked up as pliusea. Points md side-sentpOT of Moiiucmn 
traditioD^ bljides of Uppcf Fslacohtliio fades, niclo[ra^ tranchets and carinjited fragmenis 
andogotia lo CktnpignJan picks ire oofnffloa, but scrapers md bUd^ trimniHt on both 
faces» allied to NcDlithic foTtos, prcdomifuiteH This mduatiy hm been assigned to all 
pertods fnitn MousteriaA to early metal ige according to the rdative s^ifiainoe ittaehcd 
to ibe dim itrti&jcts azid to the hammef-heads. The bomogendt)' of the ioduatry is, 
however* beyond efucstion. The Vfriter oondudes that the evidence of the quartzite 
haminerSk the presence of a decadent £mt industry sttd the vast scale of tlib Uidusmal 
esploitaciont all indicate a dale at the dami of the metal age—a fact of the utmost 
sigmhcmcc, deiieeiiDg a ^ cotm-de-grioc ^ m the argumentB «£ill advanced for dating 
bwd solely on lypofogicai nihimicE, 

It should be added that this paper is well illmlTatcd though the absence of a scsle 
on the line drawings is annoying. RAritinBu CtAttira- 

DIE GERMANi??CHEN VOXXGRIFESCHWBRTER DER jONGEREN BRONZE- 
2 EIT, By EaNj?T fimoourorf, RSn^h-gmaaniuhi Fotsdmagm^ W. 9. Etf lm ; 
IV. dr Gfwtrr, 1934. pp<. 14a 44 24 marks. 

This study nf the " fulbhilted" swords of the later Bronze Age in cential Europe 
followa the iutbof^a earlier work on the Genuantc flange-hilted (tongue-grip) 
reviEwed in Antiquitt. September 1932, p. 376. Iti format b the same, and it is 
similar ly enriched by many enxllcnt plates and distribution-maps^ These diow* with 
few eaceptinnsp the entire dlstdbtiiion-area of each sw^onJ^type, and they mark a gfeal 
ad^'ince tn the Study of tliesc significant weapons and of the cultures they reprisent. 
The symboU arc welt dbplayed jn red ; and tbe only criticiani that might be leveiled at 
the maps is theu they attempt to portray high ground by metn* of disconnected hachurtd 
masses in place of ndected and dear* tf generalized, pontouni. 

Like other workers^ Sprockhoff b almost exclusively concerned witli the ahipe of 
the haft in his dasaidcation and lypobgtca! anatyais: he has litde to ^y about the blade. 
He recognizes two aworda which arc strictly * Nordic * in ori^ and distribution—the 
horn- and Iddney-pammeilcd wktie. Both were evolved In the Danish islands in 
Monicliua iv ; hut the centre nf gravity shifts in Monteliua v to the middle Elbe region* 
the mcedng-plicc of trade rantra from Italy and the eastern Alp and from northwest 
Switzerland llironghnut the Lnc Bronze Age close contacts with the south are raHdent 
in north Ccrrmmyp and the ' Nordic' culture changes i^ character hencseforth; it ia 
[xansformed from an intense but narrowly cifciiinacttbed culture to one of varied content 
and wide-spreading Lnduence+ f}f three wdl-known and chanu^cdsuc swords dealt 
with—the Auvemier, Mdriger and Antenna types — the Auvcmleir sword tcvtalA by ha 
dismbution the dost relations between tjermany and Swiizerland (where it was evolved), 
whEe the Anienna sword tlltutrates Uw connexion with ltily« The Italian specimens 
are all of the aimple-apiral class, but that the type did not originate there is piov^ b^ the 
absence of transitlnnal examples such as arc found tn cenUai north Gemumy. 

Sprodihod fnlEowz earlier [nvestigatara in recognizing 1 Hungariaa prototype for 
the Mdriger swordL His map provides no jintiftcation for the alternative tide, ^khAne 
valley type ' - only 6 French examples are marked in the Rhdae-Sa^ic area* while there 
are over 100 listed from central and north-centraj Europe. He mildly c^uestinna the 
accepted belief in a Swiss or%iri* arguing that the type may well hive ori^nated in the 
middle Elbe. He » none the less impressed with the vigour of the west Alpine culture, 
and citra uiatances of the trade rarried on with nortb^-ccutriJ Europe;. 
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A sbcty-pngft the five mord-types coi>sidrrcd 13 a valudbEc fedture of the 

vnlume ; there ame over 400 irntrieB, and informiaicn 0 gfveji as to the fiAd-o^dtiditioas^ 
literaUirt and praeiit whereaboitu ol each avmrd. Of niJicr speciat mterm to Enghsh 
»{tiUent» ill llic fragment of the haft of on Au^tmicr 9word irora the Croydon hoard 
(pi. 35^ 6) which Menus to have p^twd unobserved. E. Errrw Evsns* 

STATUES-MENHIRS, STALES GRAVEES. DALLES SCULFUSES. By 
CoMMAM^sjfT OcTOBON. Rmff Anthf^logi^ 19311 PP^ 299r-579. (Sold ib a 
aeparaie publication in paper covm hy M. ^ite Noutiy, 62 me dcs Eoolea, Pam 
5*; price* omiited ftom tlie title-page, 30 fraiics)^^ 

Scattered over the Old World from <^irx! iA^Lt to Brittany and froiH Ceniml 
Europe to Ahywnk and tJie Sudan, there may be found ceitaln curiously carved upright 
ftloncfix They art called ' statue-menliirs * by the French; an slicmitive name ‘ dolmen 
idols * is Jess satisfactory, because they are not inTariahly associoied with * dolmens ", 
though nften forming a unit in ihe mcgalithic culturc^compleap Ocscriptiona of 
ihcu stones have appeared In countlcas hooka and Learned tmnaaotiofiSi and U wia 
liJgh lime that someone should attempt to eodify them. The first attempt ia not an 
itnqualified success, but it is much better than nothing at alh niid it does piovide a useful 

* catalogue ratantui^ ^ of Ihe French eaamplcs. If, as IVcdiisior BreuD says in the preface, 
the foreign poftioti chT the mottograj^h h lc» welt documented, that Is of course because m 

* provincial" his not access to those foreign publications which arc indispensable for 
such a laak. This may account for^ but does not esccuse, the omi^ion of any reference to 
the standard work on such subjects as the Easter Island stotuEa (p, 507); it may abo 
accmifit for [he amazing siaiement that this islatid has diiiappeared into the ocean I! 
(diapaju dona Toc^on). 

It would be wrong not to eaptesft a measure of qualified admiration for the industry 
which has produced this booh * but w itli a URie leas elaboration it might have been much 
better and much more easy to use. Being primarily a book of refetrnoe (wiih the except 
cion of seettnn 4, the best and most readable portion) it shotdd be easy [a refer to, and that 
it cmphadedly is not. The catalogue (section 3; "description sonin^lre*) appeara 
at hr&t sight to be arranged in no soft of order^ and m the absence of any indeji or pagin- 
nted List of {intents, one If lost. The descriptions of items are head^ by the depart* 
ment* but they ire not gr^prd under depanmentai; and it is otily after prolonged 
examination that otic dhcovera (on p. 367) the heading " iV gtoupe ", ittiplymg some 
system of dossification. Further nEseaich reveals the fact that the items on ppn 310^7 
lift in fact clasaified according to the scheme «t out on pp. 306-7, but apparently the 
atiLhor foigcit m insen the hc^inga uniU he came to group 4, ITicrc ia a further com¬ 
plication in that the sub-hcadjags given In the text are not verlMdiy aasUnUated to those 
m the * dssai dc elesanicni the only place where the authorns system is explained» The 
mania for classification is cairicd o^eu to the extent «f forming Eiub-gTOUps; but, after 
working thtwgli ihe finst six gmups, the author Rcenui to have given up the task. 

The fad Is tliai M. Octobon has never really thought out the fimt prindptes of 
dsssification^ He rejects (on p. 305) the geographies! met hod adopted by D«helette 
and aU modem sUidents because it BuggEsta ^ groupemenu gA^graphiques que la nklite 
nc sanctionne pas tDujqure rigoureuaefnent", We do tsol understand exactly whit thb 
mexns^ But while rej«img the gopgraphicid mctliDd of da&aification, he U forced to 

^ We jpologixc for the kin£ delay in publtihlna ibi^ review. The BncbacoloKiit to whom, 
lire mat iht mistrial nsviEW-uepry died befoiv he had writieo the review. 
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idopt h tn some degree—witness his twt) last groups (Groupe c!b Corse, 393-400, 4Sfr-7: 
groupc des aslues itiangina, 400, 507-60), He Keias to live in the old world of pure 
typology—s baiTtn region long since evacualcd by most students. 

The ilJustmtions are deplofabiy bad, but a^ui are better than nothing. A study 
in blacV and white on p. jti reptiescnts the weiJ-known Cotzard chdk-figun* *, though it 
looks Jibe 1 lump of clay phorngrsphed in the dark. We reproduw here (plate i) 
M. Viri's admiiable photograph of this importam monument. {Perhaps some day the 
Mume rock-cut tombs wilS be planned and published I), We slsu reproduce (PtATS It) 
one of the interesting Maroccan stelas (one was puhliahetl, ctpiaUy obscurely, in the 
Report of the 15th Congress held in Portugal, 31-30 September 1930, also published 
by M. Nourry),* At the same time we may call attention to M, Vayson de Pradctinc's 
article on ' La Stele de I'islc-sur-Sergue fwth tis eJutUtni photoEraphs and drawings) 
published in the Compte Rendu de ia X' Sesabn du Congrea prehistorique de France, 
T93T.* To the list of foreign eaamples may be added a staiue-menhir at Hadji Hara in 
Soviet Anncnia, near Mount Aiaial, with head and breasts. There is a photograph of 
this in the Museum at Efivan, together with one of a ruder esample. Mcgsdithic phalli 
in the same district are still resorted to by women for purpesses of suppled impregtHttiofl.* 
We do not wish to conclude this review without expression gratitude to the author 
for hk attempt to synthesiae and oodUiy a r-aai group of fa^. tVe arc all the richer for 
1 l Whatever may be said of its thort-comings we shall use it continually m any res^ches 
concerned with ibe rttuol of the meg^ilithic cult. O.G.S.C, 

ARCHAEOLOGfA ORfENTALlS, published by the Far Eastern Ardiaeological 
Society, Tokyo and Kyoto. 

I, E^i-T*u-WO : Prehialorie Sites by the River Pi-Uu-ho, S. Manchuria. Jly 
Kouiur Hauaqa, 40 pp. in English and German, 73 J in Japanese, 69 pi. (lo 
eotoureJ), 4.7 Jiguret^ 1929, 

n, Mu-YAJJG-cn^feNG : Han and Pre-Han Sitoa at the Foot of Mt, Lao-i*ieh, 
S, Manchuria. By YoSttlTO Hajiada and K. Komai, $2 pp. in English, etc., 
too § in Japanese, 73 pi. (j colouretl), 45 j^wrer, t93t. 

Ill, Kax-sua«-U : Report ou the Excavations of the Wrick-tombs of tlic Han 
Dynastv at the Foot of Mt. Lao-l'ieh. By SaDaHIKO SuiMADA anif K, Habaada, 
65 pp. in Englieh, 108 § in Japanese, 55 pi, (3 eahured), 63 J^gitrri. 1933. 
Kwan-to, the southern extremity of the Liao-rung pcminsula, containing Port 
Arthur and Dsiren, has pbyed i great part in ihc history of the Last forty y«« : Japan 
tried to ubtain it after her victory over China in 1894, Russia leased it in 1898 and 
JrtpHn finally got the lease in 1905. In Korea the Japanese have done much for 
archacDlogy by iHcir excavations, pariictilariy in the Lo-Jaitg district in the northwest 


* We an indebted tg M, Beaaii for ihnc phstogtapht, gbisbed thraush the kind eScss 
gf Mr W, J, Hemp, rAA. 

* ftopriiDSTH Ch, MgiuiDyer, ts place de» Jambtiu, IjC Man*. tWe csnnoi give pice 
Tcfcicoce* s* all theec lepsrsu unforninaiety bamepamic pBEtoatitKi}. 

*An elihgniiB Bccnuu! at Abyssinliin meRalith* w«s pulilisbed in tflli, the amts ■* 
this mauoariph {Ciitf. anuja dr. rrthot}\tt tn par It. P. Ahu et R. Chsmbsfd, 1 veU., 

Paris, jsafnujea) ; AIM frfertfiae ntajr *li« be made wM.H.Neuville'aartiiiki inL*AnititvptlogU, 
1938, XXXVIIl, 255-88, 525-64.; *933. XLU, 497~533> 
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(acc Antiquitt* 193I1 v, 5 ^^)p Kci-alMi (Ky&ig Difiu] m tht iOMtfaci^t, 
apbndidiy piiblishw by die Governor General'^ Admimfitnation. 

Iliey are doing alnijlar wort in Kwan-fo^ and it b beirtf published by the recently 
founded Toa-knJtogatn-kwiai or Far Easteni Atcb^uoEogic^ Society, 

h Fi-TZU-wo« Two ijites near the coa^t at Ihc eatrerne tiortbeflat of Kwyua-to 
now left high md dry by tJie redre^ent of the an. but once forming m iahuid they 
h^ve odJed Tm^t^o-tzti {dngle tile) and 1 bttle proinantory nitncd 
(Korean fort). The isbod w-vs occupied £t3t^ moatjy in neolithic timn; artificti 
chleBy of blue-grey ilate^ celt* raihcr like the tb&c-bat, crescent-shaped khives with 
tm holci^ D dAggcr 16 in. bag, 1 few bends md snmdle-whorli and bmccbts of shell; 
molt of the types fimiltir fmm Tarii^s work. Tlie cbicf interest is in the pottery: 

monochminc warc^ bowls ^ttun-ds and globubr pota i a** the moat eaatcHy 
of piinied pottery»le^ iccompitshed thin Sha-i^-t^ufip but wifh an attractive step^ 
pattern in red and jxtlow ochre and wlule slip j bbek or buff ware more der^'tlnped 
than A^^bund in an earthefi grave. Ah this fits on to the culture described by C, W, 
Sisbop^ AhTtOufTT* t 933 i vii, p. 

At Kao-lt^cbai there was no painted pottery but n wure^ a more advaoccil mono-^ 
chtomcp rare il Tan-do^tru^ showitig very weU tbe prototypes of the bolbw-fcotcd 
Li tripod, and the two^toreyed ateomer Ysn, familiar in Chinese bronze. It was 
succeeded by Cp of a fine gtey-]ike bte Cbou or esrly Han ware. 

^ 'rhere was a littk brunxe^ nnd iron things overlapping with the bmn^ and stone. 
This stage is dated by knifcp ipide and Early Han coins. Occupation ended iboul 
100 FX. The inbabitmts were perhaps a TungiLis tribe (Torii), or more probably 
early Chinese beginning iheir expansion towai^ no lib Korea and their culturd 
infiiicncc on Korea and Japnn (HaiiuLda). 

U. Mu-TA?i2C-cif^tTiiG (Pasture sheep fort) is an oblong earthwork on the west 
slope of Ml Lin-t*ieii, the projecdon of the peninsula southwest of Pon Anbw. It 
yielded s few Stone-Age objccta and then seals, sntciiies and coina pointing to its 
having been an odminrstrative centre under the Han, The pottery dated from late 
Chou to Han and is importanc as being used ware, not funerary. The chief inlecest 
is in the tombs of the nd^bourhood, a new type in wtud) ifie coffin wai picked 
outside with sbdls or stones^ a child's burial in m arrangement of three pots of quite 
different wares, and most curioua^ the firat known example of 1 chi-chou grave ; by a 
praclJce ascribed to Cbnu iimH in the Li-chi the earth waJlt of the grave were Eumed 
miD brick by Lighting a fire in it. It yielded several bronzes, pirticttlArly a dagger 
handle of a queer shape Hke a laterally oompnssed rnushroom with in inaet like a 
dress-de. This explains tbe hitherro unknown use of variot» bronipe parti found in 
China and Japan and sn excursus is devoted to these. An appendix describes mi 
exictly similar carthHOfk in Shan-tung aoma tlic gulf, 

IIr NajJ-UiAN-tJ (S. Moumain to tJie left) ia a weatern spur of Mt, Loo-t^lch* 
Near It ire many fine btick mmbs of officiala it Mit-yang-ch^^ng Jn Han tim^. Each 
cocitabied delightful model houBeSi stoves and nnimn U in pottery, vases also and toilet 
boxes and boxes ia Ucquer* 'ITime are mtersting because such tombs havo 
rarely been properly excaviied in Chins, Uifiugh they do not tEmpare with the finds 
at Lo-langn But the buildings are redly the main things mostly two dtambers with 
corbelled vaults^ but one dug by Himadi in 19ra w'ith no less than five, 'fhe bricks 
are paiteined anil even painted in brighl onlDuri--u novelty. 

Each voltttne opnLudi xn appendix in Cerman dealbg fidty wiih the hutusci 
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nanaina, which appear Ui be of ihe Chinese type, ippiojumatirig as they get later to 
that of the prescat day. Tlie three falioa ire magnificentiy produced : in NiiJf-snAJi»Lt 
each tomb-group ti figured » * whole and then the abjecto given separately on the 
plates, a very good arrangement. The maps are a little hard for ^e weatnmer aa the 
Ictterine » all in Japanese^ but the Eitgliah aummarics and descriptiona of tlie plates 
arc Bufficient. Elus H, Minks. 

DAS URZEITLICHE BEUGBAUGEBlET VON MUKLBACH-BISCHOFS- 
HOFEN. By Karl Zschocke mid Estssr pEEtiaiaiEN. FahltiAed by dit 
Anlhnpologiteh* Gtitiluhafi in PFtifs, (i, Burgring 7), 1931. pp. IX, aSy, fi inapt, 
28 pktta and ttxt-pigs^ pTwe not liattd. 

The district with which thie impotiog monograph deals comprises a atrip of land 
in the Province of Salaburg atretching m an eautcrly direction between Muhlbacb 
jind BiAchD&hnfcn for a distani'e of about ao kilometres, with a breadth of ten. The 
oounliy is nmuntainous and highly mineraliied. Evidences of early working are to 
be found in funneJ-shaped depresaions in the groimd, trenches often tJcuaiding to 
fome hundreds of metres, ore-Borting stations and amrlting sites. 

Chametertstic remams aasociaied witli the sites are comparatively few, as the silM 
of the homes of the miners still await discovery. The chronology of rcmaiiii is 
dealt with in a series nf Biipplementary reports (pp. iSJ~^S)' No ^definite period cam 
at present be assigned to them, but prOTnaionally they may be said to belcng to the 
early Sronxe Age period and to have persisted to the end of that period, or ev'en later. 
Following a genenJ topographical description of tlie sites, we are given on pp. 35-391 
a novel and striking dtaquiaitipn on the appUeation of fire-a citing by the ' Old 
Men * to rock removal. It is suipriaing to hear that this ancient method cant under 
certain oonditfons. compete with the ubb of modem mining etfploaives. The andtot 
methoda of breaUng down the hard rock by fire will be best understood by referring 
to the four plates which follow maps l-Vt, Here only an imperfect outline of the 

process cm be given. , , . . .* 

Fire-eelting is effective only when the bent of the flame of the nimmg pile can 
be directed agamsl the face of the rock to be removed. In the initial stage of mining 
carried out on a single floor, fire-settuig produces Etile result. As the work is advanced 
luid the ceiling hdghicncd the floor ia divided’-one portion folkiwmg the principal 
vein, ITie other is limltered and roofed for foe protection of the workeis and the 
waste roek is piled against it. Air now passes from tlie lower to the upper floor and 
fire-scttiiig yields better results. On the lower floor drainage-water is collected and 
darnmed. The water is partly utiitwcl at a stamping-station placed on the further 
side of the dam. Tlie remainder is carried by hand-labour to the surfoce. This 
thesis is baaod partly on observed facts and partly upon conjecture—but the weiun 
seem confident of its substantial sccuracy. For the pfesent it seems advisable to 
regard their thesis as provisional only—for other solutions appear to be mmpatible 
with their data. 

The following chapter deab with the prohistoHc methods of copper extraction. 
A very clear and useful account is given of foe rationale of copper smelting prior to the 
introduction of the electrolytic metltods. The writers give their rcasms for the non- 
scceptance of the aingle-snieltiug theory of Kjrle. According to their view the ore 
was twice roasted and twice smelted—the final product being marketed in round cakes 
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and rcEncd ckcnbcLrc, They aisa note that smelting wai pitibahly to some extern 
earned out io Crucibles ; for fragments of piottery found on due sites have been ibown 
cp ^ntaiii apprecuibJe quanddes of copper sbg, and the shape of these fragments 
against ihe idea that the vessels were made for domestic ubcb. The writers 
adjnit tlmt thdr ooncluabns arc based prihdpahy upon the result of slag analysis. 
If the four operations are accepted as the tninimum number irv theory the thesis may 
be accepted. It is. however, probable that In practice the old copper-«nicltcri 
blunderdl aa freqiJctitly as their successors^ and that there was a good deaf of unneces¬ 
sary clupHcadon of wnri. For instance, Ln tj&t Joachim Gaimse stated tlmt he gould 
^ make copper and mpper atone by once rassring and once smelting* w^hec^ the 
pittfitcea o f the Mines Koyitl could only do it with slxtrnn roasd nga* Gauns c proposed 
to lixiviate the roasted cue, as vitriol was then a profitable side-line^tmt he also alleged 
that the process of washing the ore ^ catucth it sooner to melt **. Lixiviation would 
have assisted the operations of Uie Salzburg smelters^ and ^ their piles of ore were 
stacked m the open probably mucli of the soluble rnetallic sulphates was removed by 
mtnfaih Subsequ^t chaptera deal with the location and duratbn of the mining 
setti^nenu. The flupplemenUtry matter has already been referred to and it only 
remains for the present writer to congratukte Hciret K. Zsefao^e and E. PreuadieTt 
Upon the satisfactory treatment of their mateHaL TTit work is well printed and 
illiiStmied. From a publiaher^s atandpoint^ bowevor^ it may be suggested that the 
address slmulil be stated on the title-page, that the price of the publication should be 
given in slip form or otberwLae, and that a full cotbrfon should be given of the preceding 
monographs whether in print or not^ Furtlser, a word ol caution ta ad^rissble to in¬ 
tending piirdmere of this work. Before sitempting to inaater its contents they would 
ifo well to study Willi care: the * Veraiclmis imd Erklarung dcr Facbausdrucke % 
pp, ^165-83. E* W. Huum. 

MASADA : DIE BURG DES IfERODES UND DIE ROMISCHEN LAGER mit 
einonAnhang! Bcih-Tcr. fiv AdolV Schulten, {Smdttdrark am ZniifAnfi d£i 
PalMsUna-V^eim f Band hftpxig. Jf^ C. IJittrkh, 1933. pp. 184, 
14 plaUt and 28 mapi and p/dm. 15 mirk$. 

The rock of Sebbe or Masada forma a high iSoUted pkteau 20S0 feet long by *050 
feot broad, Fmni the top of its precipitous sides the Dead Sea cm be seen Iving far 
below on the east. On the northwest and southeast are the deep gorges'of the 
Wad-eI-H*fif and the Wad*c*-Seyi], divided by a rocky saddle, snd bevond he the 
wstedess crag* of tlic Waste of Judes. 

The Story of the grim tragedy which will always be associated witli the site is fold 
by Josephus—the occupsriou- Of Musada by Elcaxar and hi# akarii^ altogether some 
960 men, woimm and ciuldnai, die inv^tment nf the melt by tlic Roman troopg 
under L. Flavius Silva, the building of the great mound on the west, ihe breach in the 
defences made by the battering ram, and the aclfnmmolation of the gairbort. "niere 
b probably no site that preaotta 50 dearly the nvik-en-fceirf of a great tragedy of the 
andent world. 

On the Aunumt of the plateau s« the rfimiin# of the buJltlmg^ ihal hntieed the 
gsmeon, the store houses, the datema, the defences. Down below the Eiiiee of the 


• Giui-fmiwit, Smtltaif of Copptr in ikt SaniBta Diitrifl, p, » 4 . 
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cirinmvall^dQn cm b? dearly foLlotvcd. On the fliitler Ii^nd tlf^pbig tomrd^ the 
Dud Sea the wall is set at interval a with towera, Ot) the norths weat atid ^uih it 
vtovees deep nivlnesi otid dimbs to the sinninit t»f lofij dif?k titutiding aJmost on n 
hvcl with the fortress. On the line af the waU^ but a short dUiancc behind it, jtre the 
two largest canipSp b and each containiiig a superfidaL area of about five ^cres^ which 
must liave held Silva'k legionaries. In addition to iheac there are aix miich smaller 
camps, which were probably gumsoaed by auiiliary tmopa. The gttat mound rbcB 
fmm ihe saddle on the wtst» and near its boie is the enclosure whete the material for 
the attack wai assembled. 

To the examination of the sitCp Professor Schulten and his CDlleagucs devoted 
fotir w'cehs. White he reproduces pbfts of the buildliigs which are aiili to he seen on 
the summili bb work Ima bnai chiefly devoted to the st^y and planning of the Roman 
military workii aiidt ™ particulaip the camps both Itgiooftry and aunliary^ which he 
hit^ exanjiniHl with a ocnnpletenesa wiiieh has never been atten^pted before^ 

The camptp for they were essentially laid out for temporary occupation^ di^cr 
widely from the forts with which we are familiar in Bittain or tn Germsny^ The 
elcincni of permanency suggested by the centraL principle, die gninanes, the bath 
bouses, are wanting^ and yet the remoteness of the site has secured for its drystooe 
constructions a permanence which can not be rnatched in the west. The plana preaent 
a picture of the layout of the camps of a force on active ser\'ice* There are no tnacrirK 
tions ivjulable to aid us in idoitifying the variouA elcrneutB which compOBcd Si I vs'a 
artny. We know that the Xth Legion Fretensis took part in die siege^. and the legion- 
sries must have occupied the two larger camps b and r ; the itrstof these being probabLy 
the headquarters while the circumvailatiQn was in progressi The second when the 
constnicticn of ihc mound wg* bringing the sltge to a oonduaion. 

Profosor Schulten lias worked out from the cxistriig remains, aided by the text 
of Hygtnus and other sources ^ that the military force present and *juarter*d in the 
eight camps numbered about Sooo menp In addition to the fighting srnength he 
estimates that 3000 nunHDombatants would be rcqihrcd to brtug wsiter and stores to 
the army. The superficial area of the eight camps it the equividmt of about 13! 
Engtiab acres+ The arisa ia astonishingly small when we cansider that at Caerleoii* 
York, or Chester, the legion occupied olxjut 50 acres, while for an Huxihaiy oobort 
1000 strongs such as the Timgiian garrisnn of Heusestcads, 4^ acres were allowed. If 
FrDfe&^r S^ultcii’s estimates are correct, the men musi, to use hit own words, have 
b^cn packed like aardines. 

An interesting problem cenirEs round the camp f, which from the presence of 
cBonbae givea eviacDce of more intensive Dccupatinn than any of the others ; within 
the aunp, and occupybig one of its angles, there has been inserted a smaller and 
much mare strongly fortified redoubt Kz. Vna Domas^cwskl intci^reted ihia as a pkee 
cif deposit of the siege material. Mr Ifawkes regards it as having been fortified to 
house the garrison left behind after the siege. Professor Schulten sees in ii a con¬ 
struction dsting from the Diodetinn period» imd cites as a parolJeJ late Roman forts 
aucb a* Alid cithct^. The plan does not seem to support this view. The gates 
of tlic original camp f were cadi provided with a clqvicula. Wlien the more strongly 
fortified area was cutoff from it a new g;jie was provided in the east wall, and this ako 
was protected by a clavicala. The dayicuLa was an early feature which had dkappeared 
m the farts of me Uic third and fourth century; its presence scans to prove that in 
point of time the constructiem of the redoubt cannot be much liter thin the camp. 
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Tlic pmcncc of toweis oo tbr wall is not uoc^ssarily * late featmTp but tlic towets of 
the forts of the ^urth centuiyt a4 at Abet, differ from thoaeof tlie FlavlsA and Antoninc 
forts in their priijecting otitWAmb from the wolJ^ 

"rht ^tricj <iF |ibtts of the forts md of the mound, as wdl as the general map 
showing the whole dniutnvalbtion, will be welcomed by all atudenu of Ronuin military 
opcratiojift. A aeries of air-photograplu is alsu reproduced, but compriesa«!d into 
smaller space they are !esa elective thsiii tlicw which were recently published by 
Mr Hawkes in AxTiQomr (March 1931* pp, 60-97). JA^TBS Ctme. 

ADAMES ANCESTORS* By L. S. B. Lfj^kby. Meihutn, 1934- pp^ xrx, htjA 

30 teM^Jigvret imd iz ptatn. jj 6d, 

The atom ia 00 louger solids die Old Stone Age i» longer aiinple, whilal Moitsterun 
man himaelf begins to lamentably synthetic* Dr Lea^y, thififelog over bis advent* 
um in East Aflicsn prehistOTy^ and corr>^dnf with theaea wider survey of the Pleistocene 
field, gi\^ full value to ht« who should be funnenjus. Ifc is npi ihe only one 

wbo h engaged m compltcaimg our aifnplldtiea, and even the moat cautious student wili 
bear him no gnidge for exercising bis wcU-carned right to have his say—porticuhirly 
smee he uya it with an air of conviction that is often infecdous. In exprcsaing con- 
clusions on the results of recent work in East Africa, Egypt, PaJestine, China, and 
various oF Europe, he has ihowfi a boldnesfl which ta ra>{, or is net legrettobLy, 
dogmatic, and if at tunes the evidence la InsitfEeicnL to convert^ it is ip«njil|y otrong enough 
to support his pravcdonally. In any esse, Hrchsa>}[:^ & n fascinating jig^w 

puzzle, with so many missing pieces that thoae whi-ch come to hand, miitibted aiia dis-^ 
coloured, niiist often be laid down in the wide open spocet* One guefisea, much or 1 
little, and certaLntits emerge in course of rimr, 

Dr Ixokey vrritts in clou and simple language, and though the * general reader * 
will sometiTiies End himselF beyond hii depth—as he should ezpect^—the book will be 
welcomed not only by many whose interest in the snbjed rails for tender treatnient, but 
by those whose faith Ls tempered by eaKriEncc. Ilia lUuatnuiona range horn adequale 
to caccdlent, the latter piedominatiDg. HLa diacusBlona of discoveries and liieoriea which 
have not yet got into general drculatioa in this country are of espcdol imcresCt even 
though at limes one must wish that the pn>portiom of the book had allowed him to offer 
us a wider choice of hypothesis or theory. 

Only a few of the roore important aspects of Lhc book an be touched upon here. 
Amongsr the most aignificant, u marking tendencies that have of late become con¬ 
spicuous, are ibe emphasis Liid upoti the contctapoiaiy development of rsrkius Fldsto- 
ccnc adtures^ often with intcjacfion between them; the primary distlnctioji drawn 
between * flake-diituncs * oitd " core-cultum * i and the reoo|^ntticji of a ntimber of 
succesrive stages of devdapinctit in cidiures (such as the ClaiHonjan and the LevaUpiaesn) 
which a few yeara ago had acorcely cstohlishra their footing. By extending the Plewo- 
eene downwaixls—u otJiers ha\'e done—Dr Leakey brings ali the lower {* colkhk ') 
cultures within this periud, with ±e Kentish type u the earliest^ other tliree East 

Angiion ^ cukurea ^ be regards as co-ntempenuy vrith each othcr;^ two of them per t i sri ng 
into Giina gkciaJ rimes, \Vhh the Giinz-^iliiidcl mtergladd we get CheUean 1 and 
Cromerian, the forma' pawng into Chdiisn n |u^ befoie the Mindet gladal, and so to 
Acheulcm in the Mtndd-Rtss mtergUdal* By the time of VVonn I, the Aehculcan has 
reached its stage vn^ or Micoquian. The Cromerian gave rise to the Claetoruonp whkh 
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pawd through i lo m (High-Lodge culture) duriag the Mindd-i^RisSt and in 

turn gavt rise (to Franctj to theTByackn^ about the dme of Wiirm t; out of this dcvdopcd 
the true Moustcrko^ %hich flcumahed between Wnrm r und it, but wbiefa is tegardcd a 
rather a reBtrktcd eulcurcH by no fncana so important or » wLdely-q>reaiI as waa fortneriy 
suppoaedp and ia perhapa not represented m England^ The LcvdloUean^ on the other 
handf heginning with a ^ prota ^ stage in the Mindd^Risa^ readied its stage vn soon after 
Wikftfi 1,. aiul KLilt f^l it3 influence on the kte Achculcan wajt the Lower Aurignadan* 
perhaps m part in eontinuity with s basal Aurigiiaciaii of the Rlaa-WQnu. 

It wifi be seen that Dr Leakey is not afraid of shocking the old school—or even the 
new^ in so far as this has not becoaie immune —hy dinL of contiavcrsy, 

Of ' Adamk Anceston' Iht^nsdveSf and of their nearer rdatmns^ Dr t^eakej hai 
much ta say that ts important for our genealogy. Baaing his dectalons to a large extent 
upon hb own East AfKcan discuveties (Kanam and Kanjera skull fragments) he assigns 
to Homo the Chdlcon and Atdteulcan oikurea—as weU as, of coiifse^ those from 

the Aurigiucbm onwards—wheieafi the earlier flake-cultnrea^ Clktonton, LevaUouciui, 
and ATousicrijn, be attributes to what we may coU Neandertabids^ which^ incidctvtally4 
he groupa in the gCfiii^ Palatoiifithrapta. Our so^calfed Mouaterian or Ncnndcttai titan 
he regards aa an ardfidaj or coropnaite specks, since the Mousiedao culture has hod 
assigned to it much that in reality mougs to the other two early flakjftHzultuns, and singe, 
thc^ote, pot all the human remains that have been called [^otutenan are enutled m 
the uafnCf allied to Neandertal man though they surely ore. 

The book b ao provoatdve of discussiDfi that discuBsion is impracticable within the 
timits of a brief review, it h not nil new^ but it is new enoughs One would like to 
believe it aU, and so perhaps outstrip ihc author, but it must be lulSdcnt to admire the 
picture he has put tipgeib-cr, and to give some idm of its general dioraaer. The reader Is 
referred to the book itself for Dr Laker's expert treatment of flint fractute, of methods 
of working and using stone and bone, and for other conclustons concemiEVg early human 
type*! drawn from hk own wort m East Africa* as wdl as from recent discovenes in 
Palestine and China. Whatever our ie$ervarjon->i—and he would be astookhed tf they 
were not many —ws rrmst congratuiate him on the production of a * popular' book 
which is learned and ingenious in its rcooEtatruction of the prdiiitoric past, and fertile 
in suggestions for the prehktoruin'a hiture. IL 3 . Haiousok. 

HABITAT, ECONOMY AND SOCIETY: a geographical introduaion td Ethnology. 
By C Daavli. Fowh. Mertyeit* 1934, pp, aiv, 499, mth 109 iilusiratiom and 
mapi. 

A generatbn of English geogtapheta, iatnaicaicd by the doctrines of fbtoeL and Le 
Play^ SQ limply and seductively pfeoented lo tlKm by the geniut of the kte Pioffflsor 
Heibeitionp prooeeded to * explain ' man and hie work in terfos of enviioiiment. 
Historiana, anihropologiata and arghacotagHta who turned aside to rebuke these enthusi¬ 
asts discovered uncxpt^dly a geography thai compelled atteniion. Hence that growing 
twarcuesi and appreciation of the geographic factor which informa and vivifies, for 
uomplg, the eariier chapters of Professor Trevciyon^i cf Ettgiattd, and grvta Its 

very texture to Sir Cyrii Fox*a PitrKmality 0/ University studenta of ethnology 

and geography are ^ui wdl dkpOBed for that mutual mtioduction which Professor 
Fcird^B orck is desired to o^ecL Duubtiesi it woi in his mind that a strong doae of 
anthropology waa the best cure for Geographical DeEemiLniam, bnt he was aware 
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that the tad perfunctory desctipdon of habiou in lurrimi worits of ajithropology 

WA:» It ayoiptom ol a delHency 

The ptoD of bid book is aimplc. Pepprei of a rcUtiTcty iow cultural level are roughly 
dtutfied accnfdiDg to thdx fundament^ eoonotoy ms food galberm, cukivatort aud 
paAtoral noniada, ExmzipIcA of each clasa are de^^ribiHf as ^cy occur iii four of five 
Btiongly cofitrasdnc gcogripliical regions. Thus the student ia Imintfduitcly disabused 
of the oDtion that Inere ts a nece^ary genetic relatiaii between type isf tegjon and m^e 
of life Food gathum are found fraiu cqumor to pole; cultivatoi? make u« of digging 
sticky btJC or plough ; paataralists herd a wide variety of aiiimiil% from camel to 
Careful objective accounts of over a score of ipedfic hwuau gfotipap divorced from any 
ailcmpt to theorize about them, bring out the divcfaiijea of ideas, of aptitudes, of aoci^ 
and cukunt inberitaiux which miervefie between man and his babiiai* But an excellent 
series of specially prepared maps and line drawing* (from photographs) keeps the 
student in mmd that between man and his habitat a relationshipf although not necesaarily 
a causal one, must ilways cxiai. The amount of de^ necessary to the deaaipiive 
sectioDS (more than three-quarters of the whole) ttukesi them rather heavy neadtng* but 
each ch^tcr if «elf-conUined| and can be studl^ sc^nitdyp 

In part iV are to be found Uw guarded eondusions which can be drawn from a 
review of the objective studies, foIbwSi by an aocutint (which be peculiarly wdconie 
to geography students) of the moat acceptdib views on ihe origm of ctiliivated pbmta 
and the tbmeaticaiiqn of aidmak In the concluding chapter, Professor Forde points 
out that * broad geneial classtbcationa of climatic or vcgetational reginna are quite 
inadequate for the analysia of ciilmrsl powibilitiea . + » BctiA^ecn any two b™dly 
aimiUr regional the contrasts in detail in the precise condhiDiifl that aie effective in the 
culture , . ^ . ourwei:^ the iignifkanoe of any gencmlirxiinn ooncemine them all ^ [l 
is here that recent advances m geography will be of service to the anthrapologtat^ for 
the bmed categories of major regiona being fixed, attention i$ now being fbcitsed on the 
* precise oonditiona ^ of the mdividuol area, and a technique of kndacape description baa 
been devised which should torn part of the et^uipment of every traveUef Mid field- 
worker. Pmm this pomi of view it id a pity that the author did not include Frofes$or 
S. PaaaatgeV Btsehritbffrtdt Landjcha/iloMde in the othenvific admirable bibliography 
which m appended for the further guicLmoc of studeni^. 

A woid of praise ta due to the pleoaiog line-dniwingB which are always truly 
ihuitcative. The artbt, Mr Anthony Brown, was for some time rerident in Weal Africs, 
and it ia dear that hii contact with native peoples and cultures there Im enabled him to 
gmp exactly what the ethnologist requires. This b a book which latelv has been con* 
scioudy needed i and a scrioua gap in the student"! library bus now been admirably 
filled. G* R. TsYiLOii. 
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Editorial Notes 

O UR Editorial Notes are usually addressed to all who may read 
them; but for once a more limited audience is visualized, thoi^h 
we hope that all will read and be interested. We arc writing 
mainly for the contributor this time. There are several ways in which 
those who write articles for publication in ANnounr, or for any other 
iUustcated journal, can assist the Editors. It b. for instanoet the 
business of every writer, and particularly of those who do research 
work, to get to know the processes involved in publication; how map 
should be drawn for reduction, and how photographic prints should be 
made, and so forth. 

vU •Jt 

It is necessary to acquire this knowledge because the work of 
research is not complete until it has been published.^ Without it to 
archaeologist, therefore, is properly equippM.^ Thb is not the place 
to give a course of instruction tn how to submit articles (or books) for 
publication, but the subject might with advantage be added to the 
syllabus of courses in archaeolo^. It is, for instance, no part of the 
editorial duty cither to find, or to make Ulustrattons, though, because 
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be wants the article, the Editor often does both. Maps, too, should be 
drawn with due regard to the size of a page in the journal for which 
they are intended, and for the amount of the reduction they will have to 
stand, Articks should begin at the beginning of the subject treated 
and not in the middle, and should end at the end. They should also be 
written in plain, straightforward English, with as little technical jargon 
as possible. 

at ye Of 

We hasten to add that these defects appear only in the articles 
rejected, and further that most of the work thrust, aa we think, unfairiy 
up^ Enters is the result of lack of knowledge and not from mere 
laziness (though that may sometimes contribute 1 ). We arc often 
complimented upon our illuatrations, but the secret of them is quite 
op^—to get good negatives and make good, ttdarged prints from them. 
This could be done, and should be done, by the contributor in the 
first instance, when he is submitting the article; actually it very rarely 
is. In most cases it is necessary to write for the negative, sometimes 
(as we had recently) to the Antipodes, only to discover that the negative 
is lost and nothing but a poor little contact-print is available. 

oi oi at 

Up to now wc have usually done the woric and said nothing, but 
in future we may become more hard-hearted, and return articles that 
would entail the extra work we have referred to above—we think it 
would be quite reasonable to do so and thus conform to the usual 
practice. 

Of Of at 

The excavating season will soon begin in grim earnest. Many 

important sites are to be tackled, some for the first time. Maiden 
Castle will no doubt be the centre of attraction, as h deserves to be. 
An article by Dr R, E, M. Wheeler has discussed in The Times of 
t March last the results obtained from the first season's work. Of the 
smaller digs we shall watch the excavation of the Norwich Woodhei^ 
with great interest, Ireland is well to the fore aa last year, and Dr 
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Hencken's expedition will no doubt oontinue their piont^r work. 
Dr Hencken has chosen for himself a big laakt but he has big ideas and 
is going to make archaeological history on a large scale. 

^ 

In a letter to The Times (13 February) Mr Harold Peake, f.S.At 
asks the Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
for the evidence upon which he attributes the Ovingdean skull to the 
Bronze Age (Mr Peake says ‘ the late Bronze Age ^). It is true that, 
as Mr Peake points out, the inhabitants of England at that date usually 
cremated the bodies of their dead ; so thatnatuially we have no evidence 
of their head-form, But even if we had it would be impossible for an 
anatomist to say ^ this is a Bronze Age skull^See alSso Man, 1935, 
nos. 55 and 56). 

^ ^ 


It is impossible for an anatomist, actmg as such, to assign a skull 
to any given period, that is to say, to ^te it; to do that is the business 
of the archaeologist, and he does so from associated grave-goods, when 
present, or from the type of grave it was found in. ^ cathedra pro¬ 
nouncements of this kind are unscientific and mbleadii^. The l^cs 
of physical anthropolo^, and the racial inferences bv^t upon them, 
need re-examination. The future lies with such devices as the co- 
cBicicnt of racial similarity, so far as physical anthropology has a future. 
Personally we think too much attention has been focussed on race 
and racial differences. The r^ults are apt to stimulate just those 
passions that lead lopcally to war and should rather therefore be 
damped down. 




wt 




How revolutionary the new method can be is shown by some of 
the results already obtained, Like most of his generatiem tne present 
writer was brought up to believe that the neolithic mhabitants ^ of 
Britain were ’ small dark Mediterraneans He ventured to quration 
the correctness of this theory some twenw years ago, and was supported 
by one who is notv an eminent anthropologist. It appears that he was 
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and that the neolithic long-barrow skeletons have the closest 
anmity with the inhabitants of me North German plain. In other 
words, our neolithic ancestors belonged to the Nordic long-heads, not 
to the Mediterranean long-h^ds. In modem terms ^is means t hg t- 
they were more akin to Norwegians than to Sicilians. (For references 
see Antkjotty, 1934, vill, 106). 


^ *M sH 

The promised aiticle on 'Arthur’s Battles ’ has again been unavoid¬ 
ably held over but we hope to publish it deJmitely in our September 
number. It wilt be follo^^ ^ one on Western Seawaysf dealing with 
intercouiM between the Celtic west and the Continent during pre- 
historic times and the Dark Ages. 
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The Evolution of the Domestic Horse* 

by Dr Max Hilziieimer 

T he term ' horse \ usually taken by the by mind to apply only to 
the domesticated animal, has a much tvtder connotation for the 
zoologist, who extends it also to include the zebra, the grey 
African ass, and the Asiatic dziggetai which varies in colour from yellow 
to reddish broivn. The latter derives its name (hemtonus) from its 
appearance, which is something between that of the ass proper and of 
the horse proper, although actually it is not closely related to either 
group, and in fact is better regarded as quite independent. 

Until very recently, only the ass and the horse proper were known 
to have been used for domestic purposes, but the btest excavations in 
Mesopotamia have led to the astonishmg discovery that the early 
Sumerians, about 3000 B.C., tamed the loc^ breed of Asiatic dziggetai, 
!>,, the onager of hither Asia, However, this breed seems to have been 
confined to that period and to have become extinct with the destruction 
of tile old Sumerian kingdom, for we find no trace of it among the bter 
Sumerians, Woolley’s discovery of pictures of animals resembling 
horses drawing war-chariots', in the royal graves of the early Sumerian 
kbgs at Ur, naturally took the scientific world by sut^rbe as being 
something entirely novel. Before thb, there was no evidence that the 
Mesopotamian dziggetai was ever domesticated, so that the find caused 
much discussion as to the precise nature of these animals. A few 
scholars took them to he horses, but the majority, including the writer, 
preferred to regard them as mules, while Woolley himself at once 
named the dziggetai, Hb opinion, however, was thought improbable 
by zoolo^ts, not only in riew of the small size of the onager (just over 
to hand^, but also because the taming of these creatures was held to be 
quite impracticable, all modem attempts to tame them being reported 
as failures. Eut I have lately received from an American source certain 
collections of bones, not indeed from Ur, but from Tell Asmar, among 
which arc very many remains of the onager but none of other animals 
resembling the horse ; thb, therefore, confirms WooIley^s theory that 
the onager was used as a draught-animal by the early Sumerians, The 

* TransUted by Roland G. Austin, Glasgow Umvwiiiy- 
’ Sec Woolley, Tkf Jit/yal C'^meirry, pp. ayt ff, and ptile 91. 
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zoologists* mistake can be easily explained; the mtilcp produi^ by 
emssing the ass proper with the home, so closely resembles the 
dziggetai (itself mid way between the two parent types) that the two can 
hard^ be distinguished from each other in primitive art, where exact 
details of breed are seldom stressed. However, in his main work on 
Ur,* Woolley has recently given us a fine picture of such art' animat 
from an early Sumerian rem'^ring; this clearly shorvs all the points 
of the dziggetai—short earn, erect mane, and stalk-like tufted tail 
(j^estiefter QuastenseJmtan^) like that of an ass (plate «)• W e must there¬ 
fore rc^td the domestication of the onager as peculiar to the early 
Sumerians, not recurring elsewhere. This is sxiggested also by the 
unique method of brtdli^, with no bit, but instead a strap curving 
round the jW. ^ It is dif&nilt to decide whether this innovation was 
due to external influences. 

About this time the ass had already been domesticated in Egypt 
and the horse in Europe. We do not know when this took place in 
^Sypb but the ass appeam along with others as a definite domestic type 
on a slate palette of an early period; it is uncenain whether, still earlier, 
prohistoric, examples repr^ent the domestic or the wild ass. At a 
later period, asses occur with remarkable frequency in Egyptian art ; 
they were used chieny as beasts of burden, and perhaps also for treading 
com, while occasion^y they appear bearing a frame (G«/eJ!Q for carrying 
a woman. The ancient Egjqitians did not use the ass for adding or as a 
draughl*aniina]; in fact, in early times we know of only two peoples 
who were accustomed to ride on asses —the Jeivish patriarchs, tfind^d 
we do not misunderstand the Biblical tradition, and the Nubians. In 
the case of the latter, this practice may be inferred from some 6th 
century bas-teliefs, now in the Berlin Museum, but it must certainly 
have been suggested by the analogous use of the horse, which had 
already been known in Egypt for a thousand years, We do not know 
when the ass bcgpn to be bred outside its native Egypt, but ihb seems 
to have occurred very early—at the beginning of the third millennium. 
Hoover w'idcly distributed these ammals were, the peoples of the 
ancient East (witli the two exceptions already mentioned) never used 
them for any other purpe^e than as beasts of burden, and they were 
not bridled but always driven. This distinction betw^cen the ass and 
the horse c^not be too strongly emphasized, for it is a dear proof 
that both animals were employe for domestic purposes indcpen^ntly 
and wi th differing ends in view. Wc do not know whether in those 
at, p. uic] plate i66. 
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days theJT^ were already vaHetics of breed, sucb as the fine-bred wlute 
asses of Muscat, or the enormous beasts of Poitou, Catalonia, etc., 
or the pi gm y Cingalese breed. Early Egyptian art shows only one type, 
and probably the development of breeds did not set in until a later 
period. The domestic asa is pre-eminently at home in wanner 
cotmirtes, as one might expect from its African ori^ ; it is com¬ 
paratively rare in colder lands, and even the climate of central Europe 
does not seem to suit it. 

The domestic horse presents quite another problem. Although 
this animal avoids the tropics proper, it is otherwise widely diatributed 
throughout the whole world. But the old world is its real home; it was 
there that the wild horse flourished during the glacial epoch, even 
passing thence into North America, We have many remains of bones 
from mis period, as well as many representations, apparently very true 
to life, from palaeolithic cultural sites in western Europe, It is possible 
that one roav riistinguish two and perhaps three diferent types. But 
it is untrue to assert, as was once done, that these horses of the glacial 
period were ever domesticated. Domestication only ^gins in the pre¬ 
sent geological epoch, and the existence of the domestic horse in Europe 
cannot be definitely proved until towards the end of the later Stone 
Age, in many instances not until the Bronze Age, As for Asia, there 
has hitherto been no investigation into the prehistory of the home^ of 
the wild horse there. It appears that, at the period when domestication 
b^an in Europe and Asia, wild horses only existed north of the great 
mountain chams, with the exception of the extreme West, where they 
seem to have crossed the Pyrenees and to have reached Spain. The 
habitat of the wild horse appeals to have stretched eastwards from the 
sea-coast right across mid-Europe and central Asia as far as Mongolia, 
where the last livtng wild horses are found today.^ NorthwardH, it 
reached as far as central Sweden and Siberia, It is in this enormous 
region, therefore, that we must look for the home of the domestic 
horse. 

Here we have to deal, as it seems, with two types, the so-called 
Przewabki's horse" and the Tarpan* (plate Ii). Their respective 
habitats are divided by the 40th degree of longitude.* The Tarpan 
lived to the west of this line, and until last century was still to be fo^lnd 
in the Steppea of south Russia, It is described as a small mouse-grey 

* ^ gjntitnt AlltMtUSy 

* Roughly the longimtfc of Archangel and Rusiot-ot-Doil 
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horse with black cel-mark, black or slightly striped legs, heavy head 
wi^ a coacave profile, soft erect mane, and a tail quite covered with 
hair, A somewhat divergent type, die so-called Forest Tarpan, 
exbted in the forests of western Europe, as Vetulani among others has 
lately shown. It b not know’ll how far the Tarpan spread westwards, 
or 'whether other breeds originated the types described to us in a 
tradition which reaches to the Middle Ages. Professor J. C. Ewart 
assumes another breed for western Europe, which he terms equus 
Ceiticust basing his theory on the definitely diverg^t types of pony in 
north Brtiab and in Nonvay. In any case these w ild horses of western 
Europe appear to have been more markedly striped, for occasionally 
even today some of the Norwegian domestic horses, evidently theu' 
descendants, can be found striped exactly like a zebra. 

East of the 4J0th degree, over the whole tract of the Steppes of 
Europe and central Asia, lived Frzewalski’s horse (plate ifi). This 
breed b for thefmostp^ extinct in its original habitat, and survive only 
in the exireme east, in Mongolia, though rarely found. It is some 
13 hands at the withers; it is of a brown colour, eel-marked, bearing traces 
of a cross on the shoulder, writh stiff erect mane, short liair on the upper 
part of the dock, heavy long-muzzled head with straight to convex 
profile. It b not certain w’hether wild homes exbt today still further 
cast of those regions, but mysterious tales recur of white ones being seen 
in the neighbourhood of the Jana. Bm such animals certainly have no 
bearing upon our inquEir into the origin of the domestic horse, which 
could only have been evolved from the Siberian breeds already mentioned 
and now probably extinct—if indeed these differed from Przewalski's 
horse, and after all we only possess fragmentary remains of them. 
What then is to be the starting-pomt in our inquiry ? Must we consider 
several centres of domesticatbn ? How’ did the domestic horse spread 
from them ? To answer these problems we must attempt a brief sketch 
of the classification of the domestic horse. 

According to an early method of classification, the domestic horse 
k divided into oriental and occidental breeds. These two contrasting 
types may be roughly compared by taking the modem Arab (plate nr) 
and a heavy horse such as the Clydesdale (plate rv) or the Rheni^- 
ficlgian. But certain Europj^ breeds also belong to the oriental 
cla^, among others the Kontnk (plate v), a breed native to Poland 
which has lately be^ the suhieci of investigation by Polish schoLui. 
It is a very andent breed, and was indigenous to Europe in 
prehistoric times. This is an excellent proof that the soSlled 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DOMESTIC HORSE 

oriental group did not originate in the East; and certainly not in 
Arabia, since horses were not found there until about the time of 
the birth of Ghrbt, and the fame of the Arab bree^ coincides with the 
spread of Islam. The original home of the oriental horse is to be 
sought rather in Europe, as most investigators now assume, parttculariy 
in me Steppes to the north of the Black Sea, where the now extinct 
Tarpan had the same skull-formation, t.e., relativcty broad brow, great 
round ^e-$ockets, slightly concave profile, and a face that was short In 
proportion to the akuU. From this region these horses spread east- 
w'ards and southwards, and gave rise there to a number of hne breeds, 
which owe their excellence partly to the extraordinary skill in breeding 
possessed by the oriental races ^d partly^ to the extremely favourable 
climate. Although these highly-bred oriental types are quite unlike 
the low breeds stilt native to eastern Europe today, such as the small 
Lithuanian pony or the Polish Konink and other kindred species, yet 
they arc denved ultimately from the same stock, and shmv the difference 

{ iroduced by a favourable climate and skill in breeding on the one 
land and by a bad climate and indifference on the other. The earliest 
of these breeds may be seen on Assyrian monuments dating to the first 
half of the Rrst millennium, represented in a most life-tike manner. 
Actually, horses were introduced into Assyria considerably before this; 
our earliest evidence for them, though scanty, goes back to the third 
millennium; but they began to be more numerous from the middle 
of the second mtlletmium onwards, and to assume importance as animals 
which could used in war either by the Assyrian cavalry or to draw 
the light war-chariots. Horses appear to have reached Mesopotamia 
from the north, probably together with the Aryan tribes, which spread as 
far as Egypt in their wanderings (i.c.lhe Hyksoa) and imported the horse 
thither about iSoo B.c.—it was quite unknown in the early and middle 
l^edoms. TTie early Assyrian horse (plate vi) was a big, sturdily- 
built, noble animal, comparable perhaps to the modem Hanoverian, 
The early Egyptian horse (puiTE vn) was a smaller and lighter breed, 
probably one of the chief ancestors of the modern Arab, It seems to 
nave reached Egypt not from Mesopotamia, but rather from races 
living further to the west. At any rate it resembles more the horses 
of the Hittites, which, though drawn in a crude and clumsy style, yet 
affoid evidence of a small light type, shown invariably with a character¬ 
istically high carriage of the tad (plate vim), '^e horse of ^e early 
Egyptians also presents this very same characteristic {Abfpret^i^ des 
Sekwanses), as do many Arabs of today, a fact which establishes, 
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with much probabiUtyf the rdationship of all thi^ breeds. In quite 
early limes there was another oriental type, which betrays unmistakable 
features of the occidental home, to which we shall return later. The 
other breeds of classic] andouity very likely go back to the Tarpan. 
Such a type is found in GrecK works of art, espccialjy In the life-like 
representations of the Partlieaon frieze ; these are small stocky ponies 
w'tth a somewhat thick-set neck, but otherwise liighly-bred. Tie 
early Roman cavaity-home also appears to belong to tliis group, as it b 
shown for example in the only exi^t equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, or on the pillar of Trajan, and in countless other representations. 
Greco-S<7thian ait proves that fine highly-bred beasts were to be found 
in the home of the Tarpan. If for example we Icxik at the ‘ horse¬ 
taming * Scythians on the so-callcd silver vase of Ccrtomlyk (plate ix), 
it b not unlikely that here we have depicted the actual capture of wild 
horses, indeed the wild Tarpan itself. In fact it is from mb splendid, 
natural picture that we gain probably our best impression of the extinct 
wild hoise of south Russb. It remains to hope that the numerous 
skeletons of horses found in the Kurins of south Ruasb will some day 
be examined and correlated by an expert. 

Let us now turn to the occidental group. The name b derived 
from the fact that their origin was assumed to be in ihe west. The 
type is said to go directly back to a heavy W'ild horse, whose bones are 
found in the glacial deposits of central Europe. But it b remarkable 
that such a heavy horse lias never occurreti in prehbtoric sites. Neither 
are there any representations of such a horse extant from prehbtoric 
Europe; much less are we told by classical writers of any breeds of 
horses whkh arc obviously of the heavy draught-horse type {Kallblmie), 
Otoe of the earliest repres^tations of a horse showing the points of die 
occidental group occura in the tombstone of Albanus, an Ubian, at 
Chklon-sur-Saone^ dating to the and century AJ>. Thb has all the 
characteristics of the heavy draught-horse : here are the arched croup 
(with the tail so to speak insetted into it), the relatively small head as 
compared with the siae of the animal, the flat hoofs with the fetlocks 
above, the curly hair of the mane (only found in such horses), the poise 
of the neck, the mould of the head, the heavy figure with powerful 
chest, the peculiar action of the forelegs ; in all these points it resembles 
the heavy cavalry-horse of the later Middle A^, The heavy draught- 
hoiae b first clearly to he found in Europe in the region round about the 
North Sea coasts (in the wide sense of that term). About two hundred 
years later, a characterbtic picture of it can be seen on a helmet-fitting 
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frt>m the tombs at Vendet. This sudden appearance of the draught- 
hoise in north>central Europe has led me to think that we are here 
concerned not with a type which traces its descent directly ffoitt a 
wild horse of like appearance, but with one which ^vas produced as an 
exotic by skilful breeding from the common type, on specially favourable 
soil. My view \& supported by the dual appearance cf this type in 
places geographically separate—once in the northeastem Alpine reruns 
(the so-c^ed None horse), and then again, but much more widely 
^rcad, in the East, in ancient Persepolis. Here we find, from about the 
fSfth or sixth centuiy n.C., a small pony-like horse, exhibiting clearly 
ail the madcs of the heayy draught-horse type as I have descriow them 
above ; the breed lasted til! the period of the Sassani^. Although 
for some years I have laid increasing emphasis on the importance of 
this peculiar breed, investigators into the history of dome^c animals 
have paid practically no attention to it; presumably because this 
characteristit^y draught-horse Wpe, appearing suddenly h«e, did not 
fit in with the dieory by which the ocudcntal horse was derived from a 
heavy wild horse native to Europe. Actually such a breed seems to 
have existed there once, but only during the glacial period, and appar¬ 
ently did not outlive that epoch anywhere. Thus tt became exun^ 
several thousand years before the horse was domesticated, so that thb 
break in continuity alone sufiices to rule out the theory that t^e heavy 
dmught-horse type is descended from the wild horses of glacial times. 
If in spite of this there is a certain eimilarity between them, it can be 
explained in either case by my theory of an exotic breed produced 
in specially favourable circumstances. The types would ^turally 
resemble each other, and in fact are an example of what zoologists term 
convergence. 

In this way it appears that at least the European horse, including 
the so-called oriental horse of western Asia and the breed of northern 
^rica, is to be derived from the European Tarpan in its various sub¬ 
divisions. The Barb is perhaps an exception; our infonnarion about 
ite history is at present very inadequate. 

At the moment there is no conclusive explanation at'atlable as to 
whether we must assume the existence of a separate centre of 
domestication and a different primitive type in the case of the horse of 
centrd and eastern Asia. 


Waggons and their Ancestors 

by R, H. Lane 

T he main j^uTpoae of tim article b to put on record material from 
two collections of photographs, made by Mr O. G. S. Crawford and 
by the writer. As the ‘ exhibits * were varied and numerous, it 
seemed desirable to make a selection that would link up with what 
has already been published on the subject in AimQt/iTr, producing in 
the process some shadow of an cvolutmn. For any opimona that are 
advanced, however, the writer, and not Mr Crawford, must be held 
entirely responsible. 

Few rHcrences will t)c made to places outside Europe (or rather 
certain parts of it) or to times earlier than the t ith century. But as 
Sir Cynl Fox points out, the most primitive types are still to be found 
in the same districts as the highly developed ones, and there can be few 
^pes of vehicle for transporting goods by land that have not been 
tn use within these limits, 

TTie development of such transport (for with passenger vehicles 
this article is not concerned) is governed by four main factora-^e 
load to be carried ; the road or track by which it travels ; the skill of 
the maker : and the capital available in the industry which it serves. 
In England, at any rate, le^slators have often intervened, and their 
actions have sometimes moojficd a type in a way which survived 
the legislation. 

The vehicles that will result when these four factors are at a 
minimum tvere described by Sir Cyril Fox in part of hb article,' Sleds, 
Carts, and Waggons V ^d 1 hope that he will accept my frequent 
reference to thb as a sign of my appreciation. He shows us two types 
of wheel-less transport—the sled, developing into the wheel-car, and 
the * V *, made by ^Ing two poles together at one end, supplying the 
possible ancestor of the trudue-cart. 

There is, rather remarkably, evidence that vehicles of thb most 
primitive stage survived very late, even in London, A cartoon designed 
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to ridicule the Excise Bill of 1733 shows what is vmually a sled, provided 
with very small solid wheels, which just raise it clear of the ground. 
The load is a barrel, and it is dratvn by a lion and a unicorn. The 
cartoonist was presumably drawing something which was familiar in 
his day, though doubtless with a less remarkable team I In the 19th 
centurv an engraving from a volume^ published in 1829 shou's a sled, 
again loaded with a barreE, being drawn by a horse past the King's 
Weigh-House. The runners are curved, probably to reduce friction. 

Plate j, a photograph taken by Mr Crawford in Ireland, 
shows a vehicle wnich is definitely a cart, and not a glorified sled. It 
no longer suggests, as do some of the earlier type, that the maker kept 
his ' machine ' as sled-like and as low as he ^uld, just in case these 
new-fangled wheels * let him downSo it represents a second 
evolutionary stare. Much like this must havfe been the carts which 
Professor Thorofd Rogers* says were common in England in the 13th 
and 14th centuries, ilic pnee of such a cart was, he says, under 
3 shillings, complete with wheels, in the late 13th century, a time when 
this sum was less than half the value of a quarter of wheat. The wheels 
are described as plain or naked, which he interprets as solid and not 
bound w'ith iron. Even so, the wheels cost as much as the rest of the 
cart, which must therefore have been, like the Irish cart, of very simple 
construction. He sugrata that the plain wheels were mere sections 
of tree-trunk, but dii^ venture to doubt. 

In any case, plate i is far from representing the crudest form of its 
type, for inspection shon's an iron axle, iron tyres, nuts and bolts, as 
weU as segmented wheels. It looks like (and doubtless is) a modem 
wheelwright’s version of a traditional ty^ whose origins go back 
' time out of mind ; and the -waggon-hub in the background shows 
that it by no means embodies the whole s k ill of its day. ^ In this too, 
the scene has a medieval Bavour, for in the 13 th century solid and spoked 
wheels existed side by side. 

TTie photograph shows the defects of this kind of wheel. It is 
easily damaged, and the bearing surface is small. Here it has been 
increased by an iron plate ; in plate svi illustrating Sir Cyril Fox’s 
article it has apparently been increased by wooden blocks. Solid 
wheels will carry bigger carts than this, ana they can be improved in 
several ways, such as cross-bars to strengthen them, and holes to 

* London and tit ttt^ons m ttu Ninrtn^nth Century, plat* Sj, 
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lighten them/ But if loads go on incr^mg, and capit^ too, the 
necessary skiil will develop, and spoked wheels will come into being, 
though the solid may continue to Ik used, as they have here, 

F^tb II shows this fresh stage in evolution. The cart has spoked 
i^eels, on wtxiden axles, and its body, though still very crude, has 
some provision for a piled-up load. Its main interest is the striking 
way in whldh it reminds us of the ‘ vDivested of its wheels and 
rudimentary sides, it is just two timbers fastened together at one end, 
and kept apart at the other. Probably the natural strength of the 
triangle so formed gives it a high survive value. Its narrow fore-end 
moreover, is very suitable for ox-traction, but less so for horses. Tlie 
latter can, of course, be harnessed with a pole and traces, as they arc 
still in Yorkshire waggons, but shafts seem to be normal, and they 
produce a rectangular cart. 

This photograph was taken by Mr Crawford In TiHis recently, 
but similar carts were once in use in Engbmd. Two arc shown in the 
i ith centuiy Cotton MS, One (plate ni), used for carting logs, is very 
similar to plate ii. Its sides are of wooden uprights, higher than the 
modem example, with a cross-bar at the top. To carry the ox-yoke 
it has at the lore-end a fitting which looks like a pair of sugar-tongs 
with a pin through the middle, exactly Uke the device shown in plate fv, 
from Sukhum. The i itb century artist's perspeedye leaves something 
to be desired, but he can hardly be depictmg anything but a triangular 
wt, like that of PiATE u. The second cart of the Cotton ms, is exactly 
similar, except that its sides are of wattle, a device which is as old as 
Homer, and also survives in another of Mr Crawford's photographs, 
from Transylvania. 

In both these Cotton M3, carts, the wheels are budt up with eight 
spokes and ci^t fclbes. Such must have been the spoked wheels 
mentioned by Professor Rogers. He describes them as bound with 
iron in the form of separate pieces or ‘ strakes ' first appeanng m his 
lists in laSo whoa they are a standard fitting, doubtless of long standing, 
but expensive, costing eight or nine shillings. It is not easy to make out 
anything of the kind in the Cotton ms. pictures,^ and there are curious 
dots which suggest a possible reason for their absence. Tliere is 
much that might be said on the development of the ironwork on cart¬ 
wheels, but it would occupy too much space here. But it is well to 
notice that artists are not always trustworthy in minor details, outside 


* See A^mcl;r^¥, March iS if, «ul Beptcaiber 1929, p. 340. 
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matters of which they themselves have knowledge. I have seen a 
modem hi^ly-skilled draughtsman go wrong over the details of a 
waggon, 01 which he was making a separate drawing, and to many 
landscape artbts a cart is just a detail in the middle distance. 

The r4th century Loutcieli Psalter also shows a cart used for 
harresting. The wheels, as well as can be judged from the human 
^res, are larger than m the Cotton ms. They arc studded with large- 
headed nails, and have small iron) plates over the felloe joints. These 
are probably the ‘ giopra ' of medieval accounts. Spokes and felloes 
are six in number. The cart is drawn by three hora^ in line, hp 
shafts, and is parallel-sided, not ‘ v * shaped. Its chief interest lies in 
the fact that it has developed a projecting galleiy in front, to increase 
the loading area. This survives in many present-day English carts, 
and i$ often so huge as to hide most of the horse in the sha^. It is a 
pennanent part of the cart, and not detachable. 

As these wheels have fewer spokes than those of the Cotton Ms., 
it is rather a surprise to find in C^uoer the statement, * Twelf spokes 
hath a cartwheel comunly for he is roughly contemporary with the 
Loutcrcll Psalter. U suggests that the modem system of having two 
spokes to each felloe was then oonung into use. Modem cart- and 
waggon-wheels nearly always have twelve or ten spokes, and the latter 
number is found in a cart represented on a 16th-century title-page,* 
with, again, a gallery in front j we have now reached a vehicle differing 
very little from a common type of 19th-century cart. It is designed to 
carry a big load, and sho^vs skilful planning and workmanship. Capital 
had increased as the Middle Agra reoedwl, but the development of 
roads ta^ed far behind, and it was the bad road-surfaces which were, I 
believe, responsible for the use of very large wheels. 

Whether they arc a development of the cart, as seems inherently 
probable, or onginated independently, as some have suggeated, 
wagons are certainty of great antit^uity, Pliny attributes their inven¬ 
tion to the Phrygians, and Hippocrates, a Gr«k writer of the ^di-4ih 
century B.C., speaks of the Scythians as living in w'aggpna, of which the 
smallest have four wheels, and the largest siK. Scythia was rather a 
vague region, for the Scythians were nomadic, but it seems to have 
reached ^ far west as the Carpathians. Plate v shows a present-day 
waggon from Bucharest, and Mr Crawford points out that in Slav 
countries today the four-wheeled vehicle is distinctly the normal, 


* Harmon** Caciiit, 1567. 
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rather than, the two-wheeled. It seems then, that the four-wheeled 
tradition in southeast Europe may be of very ancient origin. 

Nearer home, the nth century Bayeux Tapes^ shows a very 
clementaiy four-wheeled vehicle. It is rather diagrammatic, but 
appears to be flat, without sides. It clearly has wheels with eight 
spokes, and is hauled by men, an interesting point in view of Sir 
Themistocles Zammit's opinion* * that the Maftese prehistoric carts 
were pulled by man-power. 

In England, however, after the Norman Conquest, waggons were 
rare, according to Professor Rogeis, though ^ey are mentioned once or 
twice in his Usts of prices. Their absence is understandable, for with 
medieval conditions of farming and trade, loads and capital were 
seldom great. Their adoption tn England, at any rate, b therefore a 
later development. 

There is evidence to show that both the waggon and its name were 
introduced into England from the Low Countries in the latter half of 
the i 6 th century. Stow tells us that * in tlie yeere 1^4, GuyUiam 
Boonen, a dutchman, brought the use of coaches into England . . . 
and about tliat time began long wagons to come in use, such as now 
come to London 'J (Boonm was, apparently. Queen Elizabeth's 
coach^n.) This staieipcnt is supported by a prodamation of r 6 iS 
ascribmg the decay of highw-ays and bridges to the common carriers, 
who now use four-wheeled waggons drawn by S, 9, or 10 horses, and 
carrying 60 cwt. at a time, where licretofore tliey used two-wheeled 
carts, carrying ao cwt. In i 6 zz waggpns were forbidden ^together, 
but their use was allowed with restrictions in 1661, and one appears, 
drawn by the statutory maximum of flve horses, in Loggan’s Oxoma 
JUustrata, 1674. 

So far, these are, no doubt, mainly stage-wagons, carrying 
merchpdise to cope with the rapidly increasing conunerce of the tune, 
but thb 16th centi^ also saw the rise of the independent fanner, who, 
freed from the limitations of * open field ’ or ‘ strip * farming, supplied 
the growing towm with food for his own profit. Such men would 
have the progressive spirit which marks the epoch, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that we find some evidence of the existence of farm tvaggons at 
any rate in the ryth century. Two appear* in a picture of harvesting 

•AHTfQnmr, March 191S, 

* Oi^otd Etigliih Dictionary i article * WaCCON 
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at this time. Probably they were rare, for Henry Best of Elms well still 
sent his oats to market on padthoises in 1641. But the Iate’t6th century, 
and stilt more the 17th, saw the beginning of those conditions of farming 
whose spread in the i8th necessitated the general use of waggons. 

The skill to make them existed already, for, as Sturt points out, 
it is in making the wiieda that the highest 5^11 is needed ; and wheels, 
simitar in essentiab to the later ones, were already, as we have seen, 
being made in the r6th century. 

It was not until the i8th century that ‘ enclosed ’ farming became 
the normal method. Between 1727 and 1760, more than 200 private 
Enclosure Acts were passed, and the size of industrial towns also grew 
with increased speed. That b to say, the conditions requiring heavier 
loads became normal, and with them, the use of farm-waggons, for 
ordinary farming now justified the expeaiditure of greater capital, as 
well as providing it. In 1770 Arthur Young includes a waggon, priced 
at £25, a mong the desirable implements of a farmer with no more th^ 
70 acres. Marshall at the end of the 18th century noticed that in 
Warwickshire the harness of the farmere* teams was often ridiculously 
ornamented, and their horses over-fed and under-worked to save their 
looks. Such fanners would be likely to take a pride in their waggons 
too. They could afford to pay for skilled labour, for grod material, 
and for the beautifully shaped and shaved timbere, which were, as 
Sturt tell s us, really an economy, as well as for a little beading and 
scalloping, which was, from the materialist's point of view, useless. It 
is rather difficult to share Marshall's indignation J 

Somewhere in the tyth or iSth centuries the farm-waggon 
developed its characteristic surboards. The stage-waggons seem to 
have had none. This ts natural, for the boxes and bales that they 
f:arTied were usually heavy, rather than bulky. But com, hay and 
straw, which formed a large part of the farmers* wares, were light 
In proportion to their bulk. Surboards, then, were added to farm- 
waggons, to provide the loading surface needed to carry the full toad of 
some three tons. Further, com, hay, and straw are apt to spread, so 
both sides and surboards needed support. Thus there ^ arose the 
elaborate systerns of struts and staffs, which are chararteristic^of the 
waggons in PLATES vi, vn, and vni, as well as of those illustrating Sir 
Cym Fox’s article. 

Plate v shows another way of tackling the support problem. This 
* outrigger ’ device is in use today, over a large area of Europe, as 
Mr Crawford's photographs show. 
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Its purpose is deariv to help the axle, which looks rather slender, 
by aoplymg some of the load to ^e outer end of it, as well as to support 
the body. Iron rods to both fore- and hind-axles apply some of the 
pul! also to the outer end. Although the constniction is rough, some 
skill must be needed, in designing the front outrigger, to allow the forc- 
wbeels to pivot, when turning the waggon, as they are clearly meant to 
do. There are no surboards, but the narrowness of the wagpon-body 
does not suggest that it is meant to car^ the heaviest possible loads, 
Surboards seem to be peculiar to the British Isles, The devices shown 
in PLATE V are not limited to the area already mentioried, or to the 
present day. Iron rods taking the pull of the horses to the outer end 
of the fore-axle app^ in a fairly recent photograph from Persia,* ** and 
it is also to be seen in pictures of English, Flemish, and Italian coaches 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. T^e support from the body to the 
hind-axle appears in a photograph of a Polish waggon in a recent 
number of the National Geograpfue Maga^ne,* * 

Little h^ been said up to now about the development of roads, 
and there is tittle to say, cxc^t that, at any rate up to the end of the iSih 
century, they remained as bad as they txiuid be. From 1660 onwards 
there ivas incessant legislation on the subject, but it accomplished little. 
The statements of Defoe, Young, and others are well known, and 
Malcolm, a Su^ey land surveyor, saw that even in 1805 he had difficulty 
in riding six mil& in four hours, and for a great part of the distance was 
in danger of being swamped," The effect of this state of affairs on 
transport w‘as twofold. It would help to pooularute the use of waggons 
for heavy loads, because four wheels distribute the weight over more 
ground than two. It also made large wheels desirable, for they move 
better over rough or heavy surfaces. Malcolm gives 5 ft. 5 ins. as the 
normal diameter of hind-wheels tluoughout Surrey, and Iiind-wheels 
of simikr size are to be seen on existing Wiltshire waggons of the early 
19th century. Fore-wheels were smaller, to assist turning of the 
^ggt>o—always its weak point. That this was the result of necessity 
^d not choice is clear from the writings of a 19th century coach builder. 
' From what has been said about wheels, it is dear that*thc fore-wheels 
should be as high as the hind ones ; but as such a height would interfere 
with the turning of the coach ... it is proposed that the fore-wheels 

* Flunket, Europe in the MiJd/e Agti. 

“March >935. 

** Agrteuhure of Sumy, tS<i5. 
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should be of this height ^ fviz. 46 inches; the italics are mine), 
Malcolm gives the height of lorc-wheels as 4 ft, 2 ins. The waggoa- 
wheel was naturally bigger, but the principle was the same. 

With the modem improvements in roads smaller wheels have come 
into use. By the latter part of the last century the average Wiltshire 
hind-wheel had shrunk to 4 ft. 10 ins,; the twat-waggon, introduced 
there about 1900, has hind-wheels of some 4 ft. 2 ins,, and the now 
popular trolley, wheels of about ^ ft. 6 ins. But until the English 
waj^n had reached Its ‘ zenith \ its designer could reckon on nothing 
butbad surfaces on the road. 

Regional Waggon-types 

Sir Cyril Fox has pointed out the need of determining the 
boundaries'within which different types of waggon w'ere or are in use. 
He says,' the essential features of the *' Glamorgan ” wagons though 
not, I think, so finely developed, occur in Gloucestershire and western 
Oxfordshire waggons 

If I am right In interpreting him to mean specialty the curved 
surboat^j the panelled sides, ai^ the iron 3 ta&, this t}^ continues 
into Wiltshire, north Berkshire, and Bucki^hamshire. In all these 
districts many waggons of the type may still be seen, though not, I 
agree, in so finely developed a form. In particular, the shape of many 
of the iron sta^ is similar, although another shape is also common. 1 
have never seen ' balustered ’ head- or tail-boaros in this area, nor the 
elaborate shaft-bracings of the * Glamorgan * wa^n, though I have 
seen some like them in Lincolnshire. Some of ^ Wilts, Berks, and 
Bucks waggons have a ‘ waist' or oontmetion of body, to give the 
front wh^ more room to turn. This feature is found on very old 
waggons, the waggon being then called ' haif-bedded 

Typical measurements In Wiltshire are ;— Length of floor, 11 ft, 
5 ins.; breadth of floor, 3 ft. 9 ins, ; height of waggon in the middle, 
from the top to the ground, 4 ft. 9 ins,; diameter of fore-wheels, j ft. 
10 ins. ; hind-wheeb, 4 ft. 10 ins.; track, * out-to-out% (1^. the db- 
tance between hind-wheels at ground kvel, taking the outside of both 
wheeb) 5 ft. ti ins. 

It b clearly of thb type that Marshall writes ‘ the Gbeester- 
shire waggon b ... the b^t farm-waggon I have seen in the Kingdom 
. . . the wheeb run six inch^ wider than those of the Yorlrahire 
waggon Again: ‘ the Wiltshire waggons run remarkably wide, full 
five and a halffcet from middle to middle of the ruts. 1 have measured 
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one near six feet from out to out, ... they arc particularly well 
adapted to a hillside country 

This width in west-country w^aggons was one of the considerations 
which led Brunei to adopt his Broad Uauge (7 ft.) on the Great Western 
Railway, He wished his railway to be wide enough to accommodate 
‘ easily ’ road vehicles whose width he puts at 6 ft, 6 ins. lliis was 
ptobably a maximum greater than the average^ although waggons 6 ft. 
6 ins, out to out are still to be seen. The northern railway 
pioneers also based their ^ ft. 8| in, gauge on the common-road 
vehicles of their neighbourhood. The railwayman's figure is an inside 
measurement, and corresponds to a wheelwright’s out to out figure of 
about 5 ft, 1 in. The northern ^ugc appears to Ire prehistoric, even 
in England.** ^t what ia the origm of the ' western ^ waggon track ? 
Of thia type (plate vi) the eastern limit, as far as I have bcMi able to 
determine it, is Tring. 

The next type (plate vii) is found^ in western Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Northamptonshire. It is remarkably different. It 
has a fiat, or almost flat, line from end to end. The stai^ as well as 
the struts are mainly composed of wood. I'he sides are ladder-like, 
and iiavc boarding on the inside, but they are not panelled. The 
headboard is detachable, as well as the tailboard. The o\raer of this 
waggon told me that it was at least years old, and that it liad been 
the usual type round Ware and Hertford. It must be rare in that 
district now, for it required searches covering three years to find this 
specimen. (There are stiU many of them in Northamptonshire.) It 
was in ‘ gooa nmiiing order and three of its wheels liad been sent to 
the wheelwright at the end of Uie har%'<ai, a practice for which Stun 
pleaded in vain. Their absence gave an exceptionally clear view of 
the construction of the waggon, though depriving it of much of Its 
beauty. A clumsy repair has been made to the main timbers of the 
body. The measurements of thia wag^n were :—length, lo ft, 6 ins,; 
breadth, 4 ft. t ins.; height, 5 ft. 4 ins.; fore-wh^, 4 ft. 3 ins.; 
track, about 6 ft. This type was seen a little south of Stamford, but 
not north of it. 

A third type (plate Vtii), still common in the Lincolnshire Wolds, 
is quite different. It has a curved outline, producing a lofty front, 


^Riirai Ecottott^ o/ Glocrtterthiri, 178^, «nd Jtural Ec<mot^ 0/ t/ie SoulintTH 
Coimtiet, 1798. 

R. E. M, Whetler, * A Preliistoric MetrapoU*', ANTlOUnv, June 1933. 
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which is often elaborately painted, with the names and addresses of 
maker and owner, the date, and ornamental scroU-work. The date 
mav be that of a rebuilding, and not of the orifflbnal constniction. Iron 
stafe are again the rule, quite different from the * Glamorgan * partem. 
The surboards of die waggon shown are attached to cross-bars, and are 
removable. This arrangement b not uncommon, though in some 
waggons they arc integral. The one iflustmted here was descried by 
the wheelwright who was repairing it as a ' real old standard He 
put Its age at too years, saybg that he had recently repaired for further 
service one bearing die date to 12, , , , , 

As will be seen, a recess is cut in the side to give the front wheels a 
little more room when they lum. But perhaps the most interesting 
point about these waggons is that the great majority of them have 
wooden asles. This is true of those which seem to be of qmte recent 
make. The wheelwright told me that he had made and 6tted severd 
in the last two years, and showed me the wom-out axles which he had 
taken off. One bad caught fire from lack of grease, and was charred 
nearly through. I tvas interested to bear him express the opinion that 
wootfen axles were better on ‘ the land but iron ones on a har^d road. 
The preference for these w’ooden axles in Lincolnshire b quite dcliferate, 
and It b by no means wbe to dbmbs it ^ mere conservative prejudice. 
It b shared by many outside Lincolnshire, I have heard it ^expressed 
bv a carter, who at the same time was anxious to try pneumatic on 
f^ carts. Such a man b no mere * laudator temporis acti , and hts 
opinion, though possibly mbtaken, is. after all, the opmton of an 

expcit^^ track from out to out of thb waggon b about 5 ft,, ^d it is 
therefore of just about the same width as those from which originated 
tlie 4 ft. 8i in. railway gauge. Yorkshire waggons, are, as I <ran 

find out, of similar width. Here we are on the verge of the North , 
hbtorically a region of survivals, so it b appropriate to find here very 
many of these veterans. Thej- are well kept still, and to the enthusiast, 
accustomed in the south to grey timbers and battered sidc^ it is a 
splendid sight to see them in me harvest-field, blazing rmder the noon- 
toy sun, in ^ the glory of primary reds, yellows, and blues. 

Measurements (of this specimen), as before; lengj, 10 ft.; 
breadth, 3 ft. S ins.; height, 5 ft, z ins.; fore-wbecl, 3 ft. 10 ms.; 
hind-wheel, 5 ft. 2 ins,; track, about 5 ft. 

The choice of suitable terms presente some difficulty. I he 
technicalities of the wheelwright do not, as a rule, solve the problem, 
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for they differ in different districts, and are often applied to more than 
one part of the vehicle. For the moment, those terms whose meaning 
is not obvknis arc, 1 hope, sufficient^ defined by the foUowbg diaeram. 
The term * iraggon * is used exclusively to mean four-wheeled velucle, 
a use which is convenient, and, I believe, correct. 


The diagrams arc not intended to represent any actual vehicle, 
nor are detaiu drawn to scale. 
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Megalithic Grave - Monuments in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and other 
parts of East Africa 

by E. E, Evans-Pritchahu 

T his note describes megalithic grave-monuments among the IVUse 
tribe* to the west ol the Nile in. Amadi District of Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, t visited this tribe in the early 
part of 1927. 

The megalithic monuments described are typical of T^Ilse country. 
They may be found occasionally among other members of the southern 
group, the Oggi ami Endri, but there po^iW^ they mark the graves of 
Mtse who have died out of their couniiy. The Kederu have probably 
adopted the heaps of stones and carvecl wooden posts which they and 
their neighbours set up over graves. Today these appear ro be the 
predominant types in Kederu country though they arc sometimes found 
m association with pyramids and dolmens which may be the true 
Kederu forms. It seems likdy that they are the true Kederu forms 
because K^eru speak a dialect identical with that of the Mise, and 
because dolmens are also found among the Madi who are nearer m 
speech to the Mise and Kederu than other members of the Moro-Madi 
language group* among whom, to the best of ray knowledge* pyramids 
ana dolmens liave not Ixwn recorded* Moreover Emin Pasha recorded 
both pyramid and grave-monuments among the Kederu half a century 

ago. __ 

* The Mbe MFC genemlty kntrwQ dA Mora but thn term baft rraUjr a geompbicul 
nthcr than nn cthnulogicol significance lad* oi ii ao often the cue in Africa, has been 
applied la aeveral inbea spea^ng unrelated tangungea nud with diatinct cultures- Of 
llic tribes oonunonly referr^ to Morn the noRhem group (Mom Kodo, Nyaniusa, 
Bhi, and Win) speak dUtects belonging to the Bon^Mittu of brngoage*, while 
the sDutbem group (Moro Mise, Mofo Kedcro, Mam Endn, and Mon 0 ^> speak 
■ dialect of the Mon-Madi group of longuagcs which includes also the Madi, the KaJiko, 
the Abukaya, the Logo, the L^du, and the Lugbwara. I Oiay refer the reader to 
Pnfeaaor and Mf« Scligman's Fqpon Tr 3 >a «/ JAr fidetk Sudan for further informa- 
tton about the ethnology of this ir«. 
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The Mise monuments have been mentioned by a number of 
travel Icra whose statements are transcribed in this paper. The account 
by Wilson and Fclkin was accompanied ^ drawings but, as ^ as 1 am 
aware, the only photographs of the megaliths which have been published 
were taken by myself.' Most of my knowledge b contained in the 
photographs and 1 can add little by way of commentary. 1 have 
re^ttfcd elsewhere what b known about die grave-monumeiits of 
neighbouring peoples to die west of the Nile in descriptions of dieir 
customs and beliefs in general.* 




ItKei CRAVES 

(taM ‘ Dfud* U4 tw Bpyi lir liiiftM % bf fcT. Wba ud R, W, PAja, iBB«. q. it^ 


Felkin w^ of the * Lonis \ evidently the Morn Mise, of the 
neighbourhood of Zan^ and Kadru, that they have megalithic monu¬ 
ments, * No si^is of life were vbible, and the absence of large ti^ 


A *4di «i., Ertidft ‘Africa: Arctmeology sud 

Afluqumeaand C. C. and B. 2. Sdigman, Triies of the JVifoffe SwfoartoSi 

f J ' Pif Stwdt, 1929 ; • The Mberidi and Mbegumba 

of the Bahr^l^ha^ , Sudan Not^ and ftecordt, 1931 ; and ‘ Koto on thelo^ 
Matu group of people* ' (tg appear tn the *ajne joumtj). ® 
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* C. T. Witsan unt R. W. Fdkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Stmdm, iSSaj, vnl, u, 
p, 123. 


ysras remarkable; the groimd was sandy, and contabed a good deal of 
iron-stone. Six small streams were crossed, none being of any import¬ 
ance. We noticed a great number of graves on the road, all of which 
were maiited by stones; sometimes &e stones were placed so as to 
fonn a kind of pyramid, at other times one flat stone was put upon six 
or eight others placed in a circle \* 


SCO 


The drawings, reproduced opposite, which accompany Wilson 
and Fclkin’s account, are entitled Madi graves, a most unfortunate 
nomenclature since the people of this area are Mbe and not Madi. 
As the Mise speak a dialect of the Madi language thb might seem a 


Harar* 
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futile objection If it were not that 'Wilson and Felkln describe the people 
living still further to the north, and speaking dialects of a different 
language, as Madi also, and It ts from this people that their Madi 
vocabulary was taken.* * 

Inde^ it is often far from clear about w'hich people Wilson and 
Fetkin are writing. Elsewhere Felkin speaks of the ' Madi or Moro 
tribe ' who live in a tract of country situated Lat. n, Long. 30* 20' e, 
of which the chief town ts said to be Bengue. In speaking of their graves 
he mentions ‘ a conical mound of earth, three or four feet high, which 
is stabbed by flat stones It is diflicuh to know precisely w'hat is 
meant by' stabbed by Hat stones 

Spral^g of the Kedeni, Emin Pasha wrote : ' The village of 
Moilo is situated near this kkor (Labikko), in the midst of com-nclds, 
I noticed there many trees hung with skulk and horns, UnfommateSy 
these trophies were obtained only from dwarf antelopes and beasts of 
prey, which appear to abound in the vicini^. From a lofty pole in the 
centre of the village the skin of a python fluttered in the wind. The 
numerous graves round the village could be recognized by pyramids 
formed of ^bs of rocks or by huge heaps of stones, from tlie centre of 
which rose a pole, with three notches in its upper extremity, w’htch w*ere 
shaped exactly tike those which are seen on the ancient MohammcdiU) 
tonFTO'Stones ui southern Arabia. I saw occasionally a third form of 
^avc enclosed by slabs of stone arranged in a circle, so as to support a 
Wger slab, thus forming a kind of table. The care which the Miltu and 
Kedem devote to their gr^es constitute a fine trait in the character 
of these tribes, who differ in this respect very favourably from the Bari 
and Dinka 

Stigand wrote of the Mbe : * On the march to Saruru stones and 
rocks are plentifully strewn about, and these are used to mark the sites 
of graves. of which there appear to be numbers in every dir ect ton. llie 
most frequent design is a flat rock, placed like a table, resting on four 
or six long atones planted upright in the ground. Another arrangement 
Is a small ring of upright stones like a miniature Stonehenge. As such 
pigmy monuments are practically unaffected by time or weather, it is 
not surprising that in course of time the whole country should be covered 


* Id, -tot. 1, pp. isa-+ ind * Motet on the Madi and Mom Tribe of Gaunt Afrk* 
bjr Robert W, Felkin. ft«. of lAt RtyalSof. of EdttUntrgh, 1883-84, xn, 303-53. 

* Fret, cf tht Rtyel Soe^ tf A, i8S3-8>k p. 327. 

* £inw Fativk in Central Africa^ 1888, pp. 358-7. 
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with them. 1 do not remember seeing anything of the same sort any¬ 
where else in Africa ; the Modi kinsmen of the Mom do nothing to 
mark the site of a grave 

From the descriptions of Wilson end Felkin, Emm Pasha, and 
Stigand^ it appears that there are at least two types of mve-monuraents 
found among the Mise and the Kederu. We may refer to them as the 
pyramid type (since it has been so described by previous writers) and 
the dolmen type. 

The structure of the pyramid type of ^ve in Mise country is 
evident from the photograpl^ (figs. 2-3) which accompany this paper, 
so that only a short verb^ description is required. They consist of 
slabs of flat white granite leaning together in pairs one above aimther 
with one slab much taller than the rest pointiiig either to the risii^ or 
to the setting sun. If the grave contains a man the stone pointer leans 
to the east, whereas if it houses a woman it points to the west; because 
when a man rises from sleep he shades his eyes and looks to the risbg 
sun which marks the beginning of a hunter’s day ; whereas when a 
woman wakes from sleep in the afternoon, she shades her eyes to the 
west, for when the stm goes down in the west she prepares the evening 
meal. 

Some of the monuments I saw had three central stones leaning 
against each other, one of them being considerably taller than the other 
two and pointing east or west, and against these three central stones 
were propped many smaller slabs of granite. Others consisted of two 
targe siara, one being the pointer and overlapping the other and 
leaning against it. Against these tw*o slabs were propped two other 
large slabs pointing north and south. Other and smaUcr slabs were 
placed at varying angles and in haphazard fashion around these four 
central stones. 

The pyramids are generally taller than 3 man and some must be 
over ten feet b height. The longest stone pobter 1 have seen is 
shown b FIG. 3. It marks the grave of EeUyiye, father of Chief Yilu, 
at Lui. The other photographs of pyramids are all of women’s graves, 

^closed wtthm these high pyramids one sees only a small heap 
of earth, but there are also graves which consbt of a large earth mound 
with flagstones covermg it so as to resemble a sloping pavement. In 
these graves the stones are supported by the heap of earth on which 
they lie and there is not alwa]^ a pomter. 


T Major C. H. Sdgand, EqimiaHa, thf Lada Entkvtt 1933, pp. 51-a. 
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Among the Mise one observes manv sranll pyramids about two 
feet high built in the same manner as the larger pyramids but on a 
smaller scale. These mark the graves of children. One also sees 
small mounds of earth uncovered by stones just outside huts. These 
are graves of Infants. StlU-bom infants have three small pegs driven 
into the ground above their grave. Ail graves are dug within the 
homestead enclosure. 

The dolmen type of grave consists of a ring of generally three, 
four, or five, upright stones with a large slab plaowi over them so as to 
give the appearance of a table. Then form is clear from the accom¬ 
panying photographs (nos. 4, ^), I have never seen the small ring of 
upright stones described by Sbgand, nor has Dr Fraser, of the Church 
Missionary Society Mission in Mise country, ever seen them. Possibly 
the surmounting stab had in the case of some dohnens been knocked 
over^ elepliants. 

Tbis type of grave is used for first-bom children. The grave 
of a boy has three and that of a girl four stones, Inhere are sometimes 
more than four stones but Dr Fraser told me that it is only the number 
three or four which is significant of the sex of the deceased. If a 
fiist-bom child dies very young a dolmen is erected over Ills grave and 
the next child, having a peculiar sodal status, will, on. his death, have 
erected over his grave a peculiar monument consisting of a heap of 
stones with a large slab of granite forming an upright pointer in the 
centre. I visited a newly-erected monument of this kind. It con- 
sBted of a huge heap of stones some ten feet high, in which was placed 
SR upright slab of granite facing though not pointing to the east. It 
appears alio (though T am not sure of this^ that it is sometimes the first 
child to die who may be oommemorated by a dolmen grave. 

Sti^and's siat^ent that this is the most frequent type of grave U 
misleaduig, Admittedly the number of graves of this type that one 
sees in the bush is numerically out of all proportion to the presumed 
ratio of first-bom children to other children tom, and indeed it may 
be more frcouently seen there than the pyramid type of grave. But 
in the neighfwurhood of villages, graves of the pyramid type far 
out-number those of the dolmen t^. 

The dolmen type is likely to prove more durable, indeed it is almost 
indestructible ; whereas the pyramid type may be upset in course of 
time. The earth mound w^ch supports the smaller stones may be 
washed away by heavy rains, or the level of the ground may sink amcc 
there is a grave below, or the stones may be knocked down by elephants 
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and possibly by other targe beasts. In the dolmen type, on the other 
han<h the upright stones are protected from rain by a dal stone placed 
over them. I^vcrtheless natives say that they are sometimes knocked 
over by elephants. 

1 have seen pyramidal constructions in the bush in all stages of 
decay. Sometimea only the earth mound has been washed away while 
sometimes all the slabs of granite have fallen to tiie ground. How many 
years usually elapse before the stones fall I cannot say, but my impres¬ 
sion b that they fall much more rapidly than one would suppose juoging 
from the state of many of those in villages vacated only a few years 
ago- However, they probably outlast the memory of the man or 
woman whose resting place tliey mark and the stones may then be taken 
away for the construction of new graves. On the other hand, ail the 
dolmen graves I have seen have much the same appearance, whether 
they are new or old. 

In some parts of the country flags of granite are found in a natural 
state having split off from the rock outcrops, as for instance in the 
neighbourhood of Lanya, whereas in other parts of the country they 
have to be blasted, as at Galia. Wood is piled up on an outcrop of 
rock and a large fire kindled. When the fire is at its fiercrat cold water 
is poured onto the heated rock, which splits along the line of waur 
flow. Ry this means it Is possible to ootain granite slabs of the size 
required for the construction of pyramids. 

Stigand*s statement that ' the Madi kinsmen of the Moro do 
nothing to mark the site of a grave' b undoubtedly incorrect for we 
have several descriptions of megalithic monuments and a photograph 
of a dotmen from Madi country. 

Emin Pasha refers to Madi mve-monuments in two passages 
but he describes a form different from those found in Mise countjy, 
* The night before our arrival a leopard had made its way into the little 
vill^e and killed a man, consequently we had the opportunity of wit- 
nesauig a funeral. A circular hole, about three feet in diameter, and 
about five feet deep, was dug in front of one of the huts and the corpse, 
clothed in a skin, was placed in it in a squatting position, with arms and 
legs drawn up. Then earth was shovelled m and stamped firmly down, 
and the grave was covered with stone slabs.* The second passage 
runs as follows In the middle of the village, which consists of ^e 
usual small Madi huts, infested by bugs, the mother of the reigning 
chief is buried; a fiat stone and several long poles, on which hang 


* Op. til. p, i&O, 
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amulets, mark the grave. The father of the chief is buried at the 
entrance of the village, his grave being marked by an upright stone 
about seven feet high, and a post notched at its upper end 

A photograph of a dolmen grave-monument which accompanies an 
article on Madi rain-stones bjf Mr F. H, Rogers is said to be a photo¬ 
graph of graves of former rain-chiefs; it shows a dolmen like those 
of Misc country (see FtGs. 4-5) and what appears to bo a ring of 
stones without a table surmounting them, liae the rings of stones 
mentioned by Sttgand*^, Mr J. H. Dnberg tells me that he has seen 
a dolmen-like structure, consisting of two uprights and a slab across 
them, at the village of Kcnyi Karaila in fCAwa country in Uganda. 
The Kakwa are closed as Bari^peaking, and as they are adjacent to the 
Madi it is possible that they have borrowed dolmens from this people. 
This is probable because neither the Bari proper nor any of the other 
Bari-spe»lung peoples (Shir, Kuku, Mandari, Nyan^'ara, Fajelu and 
Nyefu) are known to possess dolmens. Mr Dnberg cannot say 
whether this dolmen-like structure was a grave-monument or not. 

Though no further examples of pyramid and dolmen grave- 
monuments are known in the Anglo-E^ptian Sudan, the miniature 
dolmcn-shrtnes present at tlie door of every hut among the Lotuko- 
speal^g Lango of Mongalla Province, to the east of the Nde, must be 
mentioned, ^ese arc called rtaiijini and Professor and Mrs Seligman 
describe them as * miniature dsts about a foot high, resembling rough 
museum-models of dolmens. They ate usually erected at the side of 
the house soon after it is built, the master of the house be^g responsible 
for upkeep. In addition there are, near the entranoe of a hamlet, other 
in which the whole community is interested since communal 
rites arc performed at them Colonel Liltey furnished the mforma- 
rion that, among the Lanro, graves are always to be found dose to the 
stone cists and that ‘ theixidy is interred on its side with the feet to¬ 
wards the It n»y he that the are connect^ not o^y 

with tl^ cult of ghosts but also with a spiritual being called Naijok. 
Mr Dribcrg reooraed tliat ' some natifim have conical grass roofs over 
them, and that annual sacrifices are made at the miifini to preserve 
health '.** Thwe stone cbls cannot be called grave-monuments though 
they are associated with gravtra. 

*Op. eit, 2^. ^ ~ 

** F. H. RiigetB. ’ Soi& on some Madi Rain-«aaea Afan, 15^7, no. s*- 
u Seligmaa, of, eit. p. 353, Two photogiapha and 1 drawing are ahown. 

^ Id. p. 354. “ &tHignan, cp. at. p. 354. 
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The monolithic clrdcs which occur in villages of the Lotuko and 
some of the Lotuko-speatdng tribes have no relation to_^ve3 and are 
quite unlike the pyramids and dolmens of the Mise. The stones are 
usually small but may be up to three to four feet high. * * These are 
built at the present day ana are squatting places for the men A 
photograph of one of these squatting places among the Lokoiyai re¬ 
produced in Pa^m Trihe$ of tht Nilotic Sudan, reminds one strongly 
of Islamic praying-places in Egypt. 

There is a report of dolmens in the Ruvuina country of the diocese 
of Masasi to which Mr Robert Webb has kindly drawn my attention, 
Mr Webb tells me that the country from which they are reported lies 
near the Tanganyika-Portuguese feast Africa boundary. These are 
known as ndmka and a native informant knew of three of them. One 
was descri^ as ' very large and flat, big enough for me to lie on. 
I slept on it that nijght. It stpds on three legs tike a stool *, Of the 
others this native said : ' there Is another ndwika on the road to Tunduni 
but that is not flat and it stands on one stone, not three. And there is 
stilt another about half an hour's walk from Lulindi. The little river 
which crosses the road from Luatala is called Ndw'ika because of the 
ndmka stone which is near to It, The people say that it is the work 
of spirits. It has been like that for a long, long time. Even the oldest 
men cannot remember the dme when it was not there'. 

One of these stones, that near Lulindi, was vbited by Miss M. Roe 
and Miss Gibbons of the Universities’ Minion to Central Africa and is 
shown in fig, 6, by the courtesy of Mr Webb and the editors of Central 
Africa. Miss Roe described it as follows: ' It is in the forest away 
from any path. The large flat stone stands not on another atone but 
on an ant-Kill. Tlie top is piled up with little stones, almost certainly 
put there by people as oflerings to the spirits It would appear 
likely that denudation and erosion are responsible for the position of 
this particular stone and that it ts not due to human j^ency. It is 
possible, however, that there may be supporting stones round which 
termites have built 

Dolmens have been discovered in fair profusion in southern 
Abyssinia by R. P, Azais about 150 kilometres southeast of Harar, and 

«Id. p. 307. 

“ M. Roc, 'Ndwik^ StGRcs*, Africa, Maj 1930, p. 95* 

'■* Mr Wtibb Urfbnni me iiiat Aiidwrides at Swtii Kensingum ind d»rwbere^ wbom 
be hai coMuIted^ do ikA. favour ibc flupposittoa thtt the stone rcsti an top of a tercnite 
mound. 
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menhirs arc abundant in various parts of southern Abyssinia^*^ Of 
the dolmens the Rev, Father Azais and M. R. Chambard write ' On 
peut oonstater teur parfaite lessemblance avec m^alithcs analogues de 
France qui ne diffjs'cnt pas euK-memes des auct^ dolmens trouv^s 
un peu partoux, aussi bien dans les jrays scandinaves qu’en Afrique du 
Nom. Un des dolmens a fouiu6 et a fotunij outre des ossemenis 
humains, des fiagments de poteriei un anneau d'argent et un groa grain 
de collier dc massif^ tr^ lourd (Octohrc iQza). M. Pottier, qui 
a eaamin^ Ie$ photographies envoy^ par le P. Az^, lesquell^ vicn- 
nent de paraltre dans Ljtiustration (50 ^lai 1935), ne pense pas possible 
d'assigner une date aux dolmens d'Abysstnie. lb peu vent d'apr^s 
lui, gtre beaucoup plus r^cents que oeux de France, qtt’on place i la 
(m dc la p^ode n&lithiquc et au dibut de la p^riode du bronze^ vers 
ie second tniil^naire avant J^us-Christ 

This summary has been quoted to show tha t while the dolmens of 
Abyssinia are grave-monuments they are of considerable age and do 
not appear to be erected by peoples of present-day Ethiopia.** It 
seems that the megalithic grave-monuments of the Mise and Madi 
are unique in Africa as contemporary atructuies. 

It must be mentioned, however, that Dr Kiisters compares Mise 
dolmens with similar forms in Madagascar i ' Madagaskar bietet mit 
den Grabem der Vornehmen cine ahntiche Form. Auch hier werden 
durch kunstliches Erhitzen und pldizliches Abkdhlcn grosse Stein- 
platten abgesprengt, diese in Kammerform zusammengestellt und die 
Grabmuttercine besonders grosse Platte, dariiber geiegt'.” 

The Editor wishes to adtnowled^ with many thanks the help 
received ftom^ Dr C, G, Seligman and from the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, during the author's absence in the Angfo-Egyptian Sudan. 


*’ R. P. Auia cl R. Ctwnbanl, Ciwfl Annitt de BeefurcAet arch/oioj(ique$ en 
EildapUt 1931, See al«o A, Katamcrer, J?«ot hit VHhtfdrt dn0‘^ i’Abymtdtt [926, 
and U Met Rougt #i VArahe depuit VAntiquiti, 1949, Some of Father 

Azaia' naultfl Were previoudy puhUsbed in La Giigfaplnt, July-Aug. 1937, pp. 1-39 
under the title of Explnradon archcolocuiue en EthJopic n^dionalc. hlaj'MnvembR 
1916See dao ortiefe by M. B. Poltier In jo May and 16 April 

1917 and an anlclc of M. Ravniae in La FraHa tUumie, ay October 1943. 

** R. P. AzaSs et R. Chajobard, 1^, tit. pp. lya-j, 

'• Amongst (be many megabthic munumenta of Abyjteinbt are some phallic menhirs 
(aee Aims, plate* 69-80). It may be recording t hat phallic menliirs have alto been 

reported from the western (French) Sudan, on the plateau of Temdidarp, rwon of 
Niafunke (see Q^boo, Statue~Af«mnrt, p, 558), EonOR. 

*• P. M. KQstets, ' Das Grab der Afriiaiier Anthropos, »v-xv, 1919-20. 
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pyramids and their Purpose* 

II. The Pyramid of KmiFu (the great pyramid) 
by Noel F. Wheeler 

Lt^ Field Director, Uarvard-Boiton Eiepeditian 

AS measurements play a certain part in this article it is as weU, 
/A before dealing with the pyramia of Khufu, to consider the ancient 
Egyptian measures. 

Dinerent vaEues of the cubit or etl (referred to as b), are found in 
different sites, and in different structures of the same site and period ; 
but it seems quite certain that the Pyramid Age ell had a value between 
20J[8 and 20 .63 in. In later times the variation is much wider. Opinions 
differ on the division of the ell, since there was also a * short eU ' of 6 
palms or hands (referred to as h), whereas the normal cli was divided 
into 7 hands. Most authoKties take the ell of 20,56-20,63 in., divided 
into 7 hands of 2,94-2.95 in. each; and for the short ell, 6 hands of the 
same value, giving the value of the short cU as 17.64-17.63 in. But 
Junker (Gisa i) gives a normal cll of 20.64 divided into 6 hands of 
344 In, each; this last is not quoted cEsewhere. Petrie (Ancient 
Egypt, 19^0) gives good reasons for believing that the normal el] 
was used in the pyramid of Khufu and most other places, but that the 
pyr^id of Khafr^ {2nd pyramid) and the South F^ramid at Dahshur 
utilbsed the short ell of 17.656-17.76 in. In the table of measurements 
of the pyramid of Khufu (^e pp, 183-5), average value of the ell 
is 20.614 divtsion mto 7 hands produces nearly double the 

number of cases of whole numbers of ells compared with the 6-hand 
division; so that it may safely be assumed that the former is the one 
used the builders. 



The l4and was divided into 4 fingers or digits, each of .75 in. There 
were also in use, according to Borehardt, a targe span of 10.35 ^ 

small span of 8,59 in. 


The first anide of this sene* printed In the Much number, pp. j-ai. 
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A table of the vuiucs of the ellr found or deduced by various 
authonties at various sites, h given on page r83. 

There is a cubit measure, of the New Kingdom, which meastircs 
20,59 ^ Cairo Museum (no. 452). 

Measurements of Uie Great Pyramid—Its passages, galleries and 
chambers—will be found in detail on pages 183—5. 

The Pyramih of Khufu (figs, 1-4) 

This pyramid stands on a rocfc-piateau forming the eastern 
edge of Ubyan desert, about 5 miles from the vSlage of Giaa, 

from which it gets its modern loadity-namc. The rock*pTateau is 
approximately 100 feet atx>ve the cultivated plain and 197 ^t above 
sea-Ievcl. 

It is built on a sauare base, of which the sides differ in length by 
only about an inch ; the average side is 755 ft. 9 in, (440 e), the height 
above thc_ base platform b 481 ft. 10 m, (380 e), or rather war this 
height originally. No further measurements will be given here in 
other than ancient Egyptian ells, hands and fingers. 

The core masonty b built in level courses throughout of limestone 
blocks, and the whole tvas cased in fine white limestone from the 
ancient quarries near what b now Turrah, on the east side of the Nile, 
12 miles from the Pyramids. After a few years’ exposure thb limestone 
mellows to a cream colour. 

The original entrance b in the north face some 30 e above the base, 
and b at the upper end of a long passage descending at an angle of about 
26 degrees through the core of the pyramid ancT into the rock for a 
total length of 330 e. At its foot, after a short horizontal stretch, is a 
rough unfinished rock-hewn chamber. From the roof of the Descend¬ 
ing PassaM, at about 50 e from the entrance, rises the Ascending 
Passage, also at an angle of about 26 degrees, T^b Ascending Passage 
opens out at a little less than half its floor-length into the Grand Gallery, 
their fl^rs bemg continuous in the same line, to the centre-line of the 
pyramid ; from thb point there b a short horizontal passage passing 
^rougb ihc PortculJis Chamber into the King^s Chamoer* From the 
junction of the Ascending Passage with the Grand Gallery a horizontal 
passage leads to the Queen’s Chamber, which b on the pyramid 
centre-line. From this same junction a wanderinE weU*shaft degfcnds 
vertically In places, to an opining in the west aSe of tlTiSS 
Passage near its foot. 
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Descending Passage (figs, t-a) 

Hiis resembles the usual entrance-passage and leads to what in 
o^er pyramids is the one and only burid-chamber cut in the pack. It 
differs from others only in that the burial-chamber is unfinished, that 
the ascending parage leads off it, and that the well-shaft opens into it, 
In the small horizontal passage at its foot, just short of the chamber- 
entrance, is an unfinishra enlatgenient which gives the impression of 
being an embryo portcullis recess ; and in the chamber is an unfinished 
pit, and a blind extension of the horizontal passage for a distance of 
over 30 B, The angle at which the Descending Passage slopes is quite 
usual, that of the Third Pyramid and of one of the small Queens' 
Pyramids being within | a degree of it. The passages of the Gba, 
Dahshur and Meydum pyramids are all between 21 and 34 degrees. 

Ascending Passage (figs, t-2) 

This passage, w'htch has the same cross-section as the Descending 
Passage (2 E, 2 H high ; 2 E, 1 f wide), has its entrance in the roof of the 
latter passage. This opening was concealed originally bv the insertion 
of a single block of limestone which formed an indistinguishable part of 
the passage roof. It remained in place until the plundering of Caliph 
A 1 Mamoun in A.D. 820, when it feu, and the sound of its faliing led nis 
excavators to tunnel into tlie Descending Passage. Immediate^ above 
the position of this fallen stone are now three granite plug->bloc^, with 
a ihm film of plaster between their faces and the passage which they 
otherwise exactly fit, and simitar plaster between the blocks. 

Above this point the passage has no special features except the 
three Girdle Stones, which are part of the masonry forming the four 
faces of the passage, but are of granite, while the normal passage masonry 
is of limestone, llie roof of the passage ends with the beginning of the 
Grand Gallery, the floor continues into the gallery and ends at a point 
perpendicularly opposite to the termination of the roof. 

Grand Gallery (figs. 3-4) 

This is the largest individual space in the pyramid, some 91 e long, 
its floor being a direct continuation of that of the Ascending Passage, 
but the height extended to 16 e. The side and end walls taper inwards 
as they rise, at about 20 on i. This slope, or' hatter \ is that used in 
a number of enclosure walls of temples, etc., and is attained in the 
gallery by overlapping the courses, 7 overlaps in the upper end wall and 
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6 in the lower. The roof stones are similariy overlapped, the slope of 
the gallery itself being nearly i on 2 and the slope of each roof block 
1 on 2.2. The same method of overlapping is found in the statue-niche 
in the Queen’s Chamber, and was no doubt intended, like the six supers 
imposed ceilings of the King’s Chamber, to give rigidity under great 
load. 

The floor of the ratlery is made into a chute for the plug-blocks 
by the addition of a shallow ramp up each side, leaving a channel in 
the centre of the same width as the Ascending Passage- In the upper 
surface of these ramps, at et^tial distances apart, are 28 sockets. In 
each aide wall, at a vertical height of 8 E and 5 h above the floor (about 
16 feet) is a shallow longitudumi groove running the full length of the 
gallery. At the lower end of the g^ry the floor stops short at the drop 
where Horizontal Passa^ leads off to the Queen’s Chamber, and at 
this point there is a recess in the floor for a large slab to rest, bridging 
the distance to the top end of the Ascending Passage ^nd making one 
contmuouB floor therewith. The so^ts in the side walk for 5 support¬ 
ing beams to this ' bridge’-slab are vkible. At the upper end. the 
floor of the continuing passage intrudes horizontally into the gdlery 
for about 3 E, forming what is known as the Step: this, aa all the 
masonry of the Grand Gallery, is of limestone. 

The only other notable feature is the entrance of the well-shaft. 
With the structure complete this shaft was not visible, but is uncovered 
by the removal of the lowest stone in the construction of the w^tem 
ramp. T’he shaft descends a little over i e vertically, then travels 
horizontally outwards from the gallery, and finaily drops vertically 
down. With the missing ramp-stone and the bridge-slab in position 
tliere would be no mdicatioii ot the entrance to die well, but by lifting 
the bridge-slab a small opening would show in the side wall of the 
Horizontal Passage, From the state of the floor at the beginning of 
the Horizontal Passs^, and from the step down of 1 e from it to the inner 
end of the passage-^or, it is dear that the Horizontal Passage floor is 
unfinished, and would have had the greater depth throughout its whole 
length when completed. In this state the floor would have been on 
the same level exactly as the floor of the short horizontal section of 
the well-entrance and there would have been an opening ncarlv z E 
high and 2E wide in the side of the HorizontaJ Passage breath the 
bndge-slab; so that a person in the Grand Gallery had no need to 
remove the ramp-stone to gain access to the well, but merely to lift the 
bridge-stab. 
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Ante-Chamber 

This consists of a horizontal passage &om the upper end of the 
Grand Gallery at the level of the top of the Step, to the King’s Chaml>cr, 
which passes through the space for housing the portcullb, Tlic 
passage itself is slightly simliet than the others in the passage sptem^ 
and is of limestone construction from the gallery to the commence¬ 
ment of the portcullis recess, but of granite thereafter. 

The portcullis rec^ is of granite on aU sides except that of the 
entrance from the gallery, which is limestone, !t is juat over 7 e 
high and 6 long, and contains the slide grooves for three portcullis 
slabs to descend venJcaliy on to the floor ; the face of the south wall Is 
also g^rooved for the passage of the innermost portcullis slab. The 
slides are empty, and have clearly never been us^. Immediately out¬ 
side the outer portcullis grooves b the ’ granite leafwhich consists 
of tw'o superimposed slabs in a grtxivc, the bottom of the lower 

slab being exacuy level with the roof of tnc entrance passage. That this 
was not a portcullb slab b dear from the fact that it has no grooves to 
slide downward from Its present position ; from its different thickness 
from the aaual portcullis slides ; and from its t\%o-p[ece construction 
which woidd Itave been a my 10 plundexers. 

When the portcullb slabs were dropped there would have been a 
space left vacant above them equal In height to their descent (the height 
of the continuing passage) ; it would have provided a means for roblKta 
to gain access to the to^ of alt three slabs, where their destruction 
wo^d have been greatly facilitated. It b possible that the ‘ granite 
leaf either by bemg pushed wp (there is a Ixiss on the upper section 
w'hich would have made this easier), or by having a third section added 
at the top, would have served the purpose of concealing the \'acant 
space over the portcullb and effectively sealing the entrance on all 
sides with granite. 


King’s Chamber 

Thb burial chamber, entirely of granite, has five superimpo^ 
roofs, each consbting of a number of massive granite beams bridging 
the side walls of the chamber and free from the end walla. Above the 
upper layer of beams b an angular vault roof of large slabs. Thb 
construction, adopted no doubt with the idea of rigidi^ under heavy 
toad, creates five low spaces between the various iXK>fs, which were 
named by Howard Vjrae in 1837 when he had tunnelled up from the 
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lowest to (he upp*f chambers. The lowest chamber* * Davison 
Chamberwas found by Davison in 1765 when he discovered the 
break-^thmugh to it from the upper comer of the Grand Gallery t there 
is no evidence to tell us when this break-through was made. These 
Chambers of Construction are among the few places where the unworked 
backs of masonry are visible* always an intercstmg since the red 
paint marks put on the blocks in the quarrieB are likely to ^ sttU on the 
stone, as they are in this case. It is common to fod in these inscriptions 
the king's name, the date, ^and the name of the gang who cut the stone, 
since the Egyptian quarrying was organized on a very efficient system 
of checking uiroughoui each block's joumeyings, to the time of its 
resting in its final place in the structure. Here, in the Chambers of 
Construction, we have the name of Khufu and the names of a number 
of gs 



'ITicre is an unfinished sarcophagus in the King's Chamber — 
broken, lidless, uninsciibed — and it was so found by Caliph Al Mamoun 
in A.n, Sm when he inade the firet break through the masonry of the 
pyramid since its original closing, The fact of bemg w'ithout inscription 
IS not in itself strange, since this fashion was In use at the time. Tlie 
alabaster sarcophagus of the king’s mother had no mark on its surfaces, 
though these of his sons and daughters followed both fashions—inscrip¬ 
tion and 1 a^ of it. The present writer is not aw’are of the bottom of 
the pyramid sarcophagus having been examined ; but in the case of 
the king’s mother there w’ss a si^ twice repeated in sunk relief, in some 
way significant to the men who made the sarcophagus, cut in the 
underside a chisel (identical wdth an actual chisel in copper found in 
her tomb). ^ 

The^ remaining feature of the King's Chamber is the existence of 
two ventilating shafts, one loiv in each side-wall, which ascend through 
the pyramid masonry at a steep angle and emerge through the face of 
the pyramid about 190 E up the face from the pTatfomi level. 


Horizontai. Passage 


This Passage runs from the junction of the Ascending Passage with 
me Gi^d Gallery to the Queen’s Chamber. Ite floor is only Wished 
at the nmer end, where it is level with the floor of the chamber and its 
he^ht IS j^t oyer 3 e, the outer end being i e above the remainder 
mi the height here about z e. As this latter height is that of the 
Ascendmg Passage, it may be that the greater hei^t, which lias not 
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been completed throughout Its length, originally Intended to admit 
the * ka ’-statue of the King by way of the then unroofed Grand 
Gatleiy. The niche for this statue is in the west wail of the Queen’s 
Cham^. 

Queen’s Chamber 

Thb chamber, ii e long, nearly 12 e high, and exactly 10 e wide, 
ia of granite and has a vaulted roof similar to that over the uppermost 
of the Chambers of Construction. It Is b the east-west centre plane 
of the pyramid, while the King’s Chamber and the rock-hewn chamber 
have this plane passing north of them and roughly through their 
entrance pa^ges. In the west wail of the Queen’s Chamber is a tall 
niche, 3 E wide at its base and taperbg by overlappmg courses to less 
than 1 E at the top, and in height exactly equal to the height of the 
chamber side-walls to the sprbg of the vault—nearly q e. This niche 
is empty and has been broken away at the back by plunderers hopmg 
to iGnd a way to somewhere else. The Queen’s Chamber has a pair 
of unfinished ventilator shafts, like those in the King’s Chamber, but 
they were only completed to withm less than 1 H of the chamber Wls. 
Waynman Dixon found them by sounding b 1872 and broke through 
the remainbg thickness of the walb to open them up. The Queen's 
Chamber has no protection agabst robbers m the form of a portcullis, 
but it was probably presumed that the bridge-abb in the Grand Gallery 
floor was sufficient concealment. 

WEtL-SMATT 

As described under ' Grand Gallery ’ thb shaft descends from the 
jower end of the western wall of that gdlery. Its course is erratic but 
btcresting. After descending vertically for about 10 e it oontinura 
down nwre uncertainly and roughly to the rock-surface, which ti 
reaches in what b now called the Grotto—a natural cave in the rock* 
From here it wavers a little before settling to a straight line descent at 
an angle of about 50 degrees below the horiasontal, which course it 
follows to within about 20 £ of the point at which it emerges into the 
west side-wall of the Descending Passage, and about 15 E from the lowest 
point of that passage. It descends to the level of the passage-floor and 
then enters it horixontaily by a short tunnel. Suggestions as to the 
purpose of thb weJl-shaft will be considered bter. 

There are two details which are not described above or illustrated 
in the plans. The fi^rst b the broken passage made by the Caliph 
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AJ Mamoun, who broke into the pyramid-surface in the north face, 
near the centre, but too tow to stnke the original entrance—^whicb 
must then have been invisible as onginallv scaled up. He broke 
first into the Ascending Passage alongside the plug blocks, went down 
further and broke into the Descending Passage, and then returned and 
proceeded up the Ascending Passage into the inner passages and 
chambeis. Tlie second b the break through from the Grand Gallery 
to the Chambers of Construction, wliich goes straight through from the 
highest point of the side wait of the gallery into * Davison's Chamber ': 
ancient or modern, and with what purpose is not known. 


Pyramid Construction Methods 

Hiere have been almost as many different suggestions as to how 
the F3rr^td of Khufu ivas constructed as there have been writers on 
the subject, but very few are worth considering. Petrie {Ancient 
pt.a, 1930) suggests a ramp occupying the full width of one 
pyramid face, and steepened as the work progressed upwards as 
far as about three-fourths of the pyramid height; thereafter by a 
zigzag ramp up oite face to the top. This ramp would need to 
have extended 3 dbtance of at least 1000 feet outward from one face 
of the pyiamid. On the east b Khufu's royal cemetery (see plan 
p. i8S), with the tombs of his mother, his four queens, nb sons and 
daughters; also his pyramtd-temple, the work on which must have 
been in progress during the construction of the pyramid. On the north 
the edge of the rock-pUteau b only about 500 feet from the pyramid. 
On the south is more of the Khufu cemetery, and the gnumd drops 
rapidly at a distance of about 400 feet. On the west b the great western 
cemetery of the fourth and later dynasties. There is no sign whatever 
of such a ramp as that postulated, 'which must have had a mass equal to 
or greater than that of the pyramid itself i but small construction 
ramps to some of the fourth dynasty mastaba tombs are still in place in 
the eastern cemetery or can be traced from their broken sections. 

The question of the approach is easily solved since the causeway 
of the pyramid descended at an easy slope from the pyramid-temple 
on its east face to the valley-temple which lay somewhere under the 
^em village of Kafr-es-Saman, at the foot of the rock-plateau cliff. 
This causeway was made of large blocks of masonry, and its whole 
couree is traceable either by the bed cut b the rock or by the actual 
masonry which remains where the causeway came up the chff. At the 
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time of the inuadation the stone could be landed, from barges at the 
valley-temple end. 

When we come to consider the means of gettmg the huge blocks 
up to the height of their courses on the pyramid we have to think of the 
methods to which the Egyptians were accustomed, and tire easiest way 
In this paiticul^ case, ihe ramp was the favourite method of getting 
great weights up to a height: the easiest way of appiyin.g a ramp to the 
pyramid was to use the pyramid-construction itseU and leave a ‘ spiral ' 
ramp in the cone structure at an easy inclmatiou such as used elsewhere, 
encircling the pyramid continuously until reaching near enough to the 
top. Such a ramp with a slope of i on 5, up which the blocks would 
have easily been moved with levers ana rollers, would have risen to 
within 40 feet of the top in two revolutions round the pyramid : a 
ramp circling Found the pyramid once would have needed to have a 
slope of only 1 on 3. The suitability of this method is obvious, and 
one can assume that the Egyptians were ingenious enough to have 
thought of it, and one can almost presume this was the method 
used. The completion of the full neight would have been the point 
at which they would have worked their way back down the spiral 
ramp, filling m to the finished face as they descended. 

Concerning the passage^ystem, we have a nuinber of unfinished 
pyramids to refer to, and one of the most definite is that of the first 
queen of Khufu, the northernmost of the three small pyramids east of 
his own. This queen^s pyramid was originally begun about 100 feet 
further east than it now stands, and because of its possible encroach* 
ment on the area of the secret tomb of Khufu's mother, Hetep-heres, 
the site was shifted. At the time of this shift the masons had cut into 
the rock for the beginning of the descending passage to the tomb 
chamber, and had also cut the sloping bed for the massive stones which 
were to frame the entrance; so that we know this to have been the usual 
procedure in commencing a pyramid, and can safely assume iMt 
Khufu'a own pyramid was beg^ in the same way. The rock-mtting 
work was done first and then the superstructure was built over it. 

Of the method followed in the casing we have also some very dear 
ejtamplea in the mastaba tomte of Khufu’s royal oemete^ (eastern). 
TTicre, from the unfinished sections, tool mOTM, etc., it has been 
possible to fcoonsmici the process pretty completely. When the core 
masonry was finished, the first course of casing was built up complete, 
each block being faced level beneath and on the side which was to butt 
against one already in position ; the bedding being levelled to fit each 
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stone individually. The bedding and tbe side faces were smeared 
with a very thin coat of line plastcTt less than a millimetre thick, which 
served as a lubricant on which the stone could be pushed up for fitting 
and withdrawn for further adjustment. The final fit of the side faces 
was helped by the use of a long copper saw, about 5 millimetres thick, 
which was worked down between the two stones to give a fitting face on 
each, after which the stone was pushed up gainst the neighteur and 
a very fine joint resulted. 

Ihe blocks arrived from the quarries wmorked and with the name, 
date and gang-name of quarriers painted on one face of certain stones 
in red ; possibly all stones were marked, since the only face on which 
such noaras can now be found are the unw'orkcd backs. 

The^ levelled bed of rock had been previously marked out with 
incised lines giving the base outline of the mastal^ or pyramid, and 
when the first course of casing w'ss in place the same thing was done on 
its levelled upper surface, the lines Ming set back a definite amount 
for the rise above the lower lines. This was the metliod always employed 
by the Egyptians to tlefine, measure or state in writing a given slope, 
a rise of 1 E on a base of 5 H, etc. Often in scribing these lines two 
would be marked, one to the correct measure and another about i H 
outside it for the stone-dressers to measure back fram in finish ing off 
the surface; the correct line was of course covered by the outward 
excrescences of the undressed face of the stone of the course above, until 
the final facing brought the work exactly to tlie fin e, 

The subsequent courses of casing were put on in the same way, 
each being completed before the next w-as begun, and the structure 
reached its full height wltli all the fac^ undressed. Each face was then 
dressed from the top downwards as a wliole. There were exceptions 
to this in many instances of inferior workmanship, usually found in the 
tomhs of poorer people or in generally poorer times, but the best work 
in the Giza eastern cemetery nlways followed it. It is by far the easiest 
method of caitying out such work, and would have been entirely suitable 
for the pyramio 0! Khufu. Petrie gives as a reason for believing the face 
to have Men finished before erection that the planes of some of the rrgfting 
blocks differ from that of the contiguous blo^ very slightly •, but there 
are several other causes which might account for mis. 

Measures to Defeat Plunderers 

From the earliest times Egyptian tombs showed great ingenuity 
in the attempts to make it impc^iblc, or very risky, for piunderem to 
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gain access. Usually they were unsuci^ssful, because the plunderCTB 
were even more iDgenioiis, and the true * secret' tomb with nothing 
to show above ground was the only method pretty certain to escape. 

The system of sliding plug-blocks down an tneUned passage to 
fill it was widespread over a tong period^ and there are many examples 
among the fourm dynasty tomte at Giza } a noteworthy example b 
the ft^ tomb of Wah-ka at Qau, where a very cunning but unsuccess¬ 
ful plug-system was used. *1110 usual procedure of the plunderers was 
to tunnel alongside the plug-blocks when these were of harder stone 
than the surrounding masonry: the Caliph Al Mamoun gained entrance 
to the pyramid in ttm way. 

Aether favourite stand-by of the tomb builder was bluff. The 
tomb entrance appeared to be in one place ^ whereas the actual approach 
was elsewhere, l^e concealed opening into the Ascending Passage of 
the pyramid b a case in point — the plunderers being expected to go 
dowm the normal Descending Passage, find what they thought was the 
burial-chamber, find it rifled and assume that the burial priests had been 
before them — as they often ivere — ^and leave the rest of the pyramid 
alone. 

The portcuUb was another wcH-uscd adjunct, and examples of it 
are found in many places. A large number of the Giza mastaoa tombs 
have a single portcullb at the bottom of a deep shaft in the rock. It 
was usual also to conceal as welt as possible the outer entr^ce to the 
tomb. The entrance into the Great Pyramid consisted of a single block 
of stone which was Indistinguishable from the others of the casing- 
face ; and it was not discovered until after the plundering of 820. 

From all th b one can see that there was nothing new or unusual 
in the measures adopted in the Pyramid of Khufu to defeat the robber. 
It b only in the means of carrying out these measures in detail that the 
pyramid goes further than most other tombs, the care and thought given 
to the detail being remarkable, 

OmcmAL Plan of thm Pyilamiii of Khufu, and Puiiposes of rns Pakts 

There b some reason for believing the original design of 
Khufu wras for a pyramid of about 300 £-sIde (about the same size as 
that of hb father), to contain only Uie normal passage descending to 
a burial-chamber in the rock, though ihb plan must have been dbcarded 
for a better one before the superstructure was begun. One indication 
of thb is the height up the pyrainid-face at which the entrance is placed. 
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Some examples of the pioportion of this height to the total slant-height 
are: — 

Pyramid of Khufu, as it is .. . . .. .. .116 

Pyramid of Khafr6, Upper . 0824 

Pyramid of Menhaurd . ., ., ,063a 

Pyramid of Khufu, had its hce t>een at the end of the plug .05 

Pyramid of Khufu, to B outside plug ..06 

ThK last case would have meant a pj^nud of 330 e-base and 210 
E-height, multiply of 1 1 and 7 by 30. nie pyramid as it is has the base 
and height multiples of it anci 7 by 40, and the Meydum pyramid 
It and 7 by 25, 

Another indication is the unfinished state of the * burial-chamber ' 
in the ro^. This, one of the first worLs undertaken in the pyramid 
construction, would scarcely have been left as it is unless dbearded. It 
would even have been a better means of deceiving robbers had it been 
a convincing bui^-chamber and not an obviously unfinis hed one. 

Plowever thb may be, it b certain that the present pyramid was 
built from the platform upwards as one complete design, w'ithout 
alteration, so that the change in plan, if any, must have been made 
before the platform and base lines were laid out. it seems likely 
Khufu, who would have begun plans for hb pyramid as soon as 
he c^c to the throne, would have taken his ideas from the pyramids 
of hb predecessors and of hb father in particular. One can tmagine 
the architect who designed the present pyramid coming to Khufu with 
Im plans and havmg them enthusiastic^y approved at once. 

When we come to the internal passage-system we find a much 
more drastic and significant change in the plan, which implies a com¬ 
plete alteration in the purpose to be served by the ^ramid. Before 
going over the many clear signs of this, however, it would be as well to 
attempt a reconstruction of the procedure of the burial arrangements 
^ originally intended. The coffin would be carried down the Descend- 
mg Passage and up the then empty Ascending Passage — 3 portable 
ladder of some kind being used to mount from the one passage to the 
other. On entering the Grand Gallery the slab-bridge would be 
covering the horbontaJ passage to the Queen’s Chamter, and the 
procession would probably proceed up the gallery on the plug-blocks 
which would then have been loaded into ffieir places in the chute. 
There is accommodation for 2< of these blocks between the ctoss-beam 
sockets in the tamps, and 2C blocks of the same size as the three now in 
the Ascending Passage would have exactly filled that passage to an inch. 
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NO. I block at the time of the burial would have been about half an s 
above the upper end of the bridge-slab, and no. 25 about halfway 
into the space now occupied by the Step at the top of the gallery. 

The oofiin would then have been taken in under the three port'- 
cullis slabs and placed in the sarcophagus. Omitting here any possible 
ceremonies connected with this, the lid would have been closed and the 
procession have rettimed to the pyramid entrance. The Queen's 
Chaml>er, which would have had ttie * ka '-statue of the King in its 
niche, would have been the oSering-room into which all the offerings, 
furniture, etc., would have been placed; whether before or after &e 
coffin's journey up does not affect matters here. On emerging from 
the Ring's Chamber the priests would have seen the portcullis slabs 
dropped into place one by one, the ' granite leaf ’ pushed up or built 
up to seal the space now vacant over the portcullis, and would have 
emeiged from the pyramid, leaving the plug procedure to be carried 
out the gangs brought up into the Grand Gallery for the purpose. 

Probably 3 ie concealing^ limestone block at the opening ot the 
Ascending from the Descending Passage would be built mto place and 
fixed iinmo\'ably bedbre the plug-biocks were released, but it is also 
possible that a temporary measure for checking the plug-blocks at their 
stopping position was used, and the limestone block put up afterwards. 
In any case the plug-blocks would have been lowered, no. i first, step 
by step, from ramp-socket to ramp-socket, until each lay in the lowest 
position in the chute. Then each block would have been released 
when it reached this position, to slide down the Ascending Parage and 
bring up against the rear of the preceding block. A thin liquid plaster 
was used between each pair of blocks, and thb was probably put on 
immedbtety before slipping each block. 

Now we come to an interesting point. What about the gangs 
who were doing the plug-block work, when the first block went home ? 
Were they expected to remain to die of starvation or suffocation ? It 
is possible but by no means probable at this period. It is here 
suggested that the well-shaft was expressly constructed for their escape, 
either with or without the knowledge of the highest officials. If 
without, one can well imagine the representative of the workmen (xm- 
cemed getting hold of the right subordinate official at jm early stage of 
the Pyramid construction and ' squaring' matters. It is possible that, 
before the pyramid superstructure was begun, they established them¬ 
selves at Ae"Grotto in the rock surface and tunnelled down to a point 
near the of the abandoned Descending Passage, where no one 
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would be likely to see too much of their operations. Then, as the 
courses of the pyramid rose, they were able with the connivance or 
help of the right man to have the upper part of their shaft left as a small 
gap in each course put in. The slight ' wandering * of the welh 
shaft may be due to their efforts to make a negotiable passage rather 
than a sheer vertical shaft which would have been a hindrance and 
danger to their proiected escape: the vertical ao feet or so at the 
extreme top would have been due to the local foreman having at that 
point reoliaed where the tower end of the Grand Gallery was coming 
in the building. 

With the well as an escape, the gangs had only to lift the bridge- 
slab, get doun the well-shaft, sea! the lower end with a block prepared, 
and emerge from ihe pyramid entrance when moat expedient to them¬ 
selves and those ‘ m the know Some time subsequent to tlib the 
sealing-stone would have been placed in the entrance and the pyramid 
be a finished task. 

Assuming the above to have been Khufu’s original Intentions, we 
find a number of strange things in the actual pyramid. 'Fite details 
will be gone over and these discrepances noted ;— 

Entrance. The sealing stone must have been put in place, since 
Al Mamoun could not locate the true entrance. 

Concealing block at foot of Ascending Passage. This w'as 
heard to fall by Al Mamoun and he found it later in toe Descending 
Passage, 

B»idce-si.ab. No trace of the actual slab is known, but it may 
well be that the workmen, when they lifted it for their escape, toppled 
it down the Ascending Passage and Al iVlamoun removed it with his 
general tunnellmg work. That three panite blocks have made their trip 
down implies that tiie bridge-slab did exist then. 

Grand gallery. There is a * rail *-like groove along each side 
wall at a height of about lo feet above the tops of the housed plug- 
blocks, which would well have carried a flooring of rafters for the taclde 
iMjeded in handling the blocks and placing them. T*iie sockets in the 
side ramps continue down past tlie bridge-slab recess to the end of the 
^lery, imply mg a step-by-step descent of each blo^ to this point. 
There is a break through from the upper end of the ^Icry to the fewest 
of the Chambers of Construction over the King's Chamber, It was 
found by Davison in 1765, but whether it b ^ Mamoun'a work, or 
later or earlier cannot be said. If earlier it would have been original, 
and there seems no point in that, The Step at the upper end of the 
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gallery is the interesting point here, since it encroaches on the area 
which would have been required for plug-block 25 in the uppermost 
socket jposttton. It must therefore be unfinished and not completed 
as originally intended. 

Portcullis. This is clearly imfinisbed. There are no port¬ 
cullis slabs, and the ' granite leaf ’ is incomplete as it is now. 

King’s chamber. The sarcophagus is obviously un^nished. The 
worked faces are very poor, and the ltd was never present, since the 
first to break into the pyramid found it missing then. He a |M> found no 
trace whatever of burM, offerings, pottery, etc,, and one can presume 
the chamber to have bcim emp^ but for the sarcophagus itself. 

Horizontal passage and Queen’s cuamser. The floor of the 
former is apparently unfinished, being originally intended to be i ell 
deeper. The niche in the chamber Is and has always been empty of 
statue. No mass of offerings or furniture was ever in the chamber, 
or there would certainly have been mention of Al Mamoun’s having 
found it. The two ventilation-shafts from the sides of the chamber 
to the outer casing of the pyramid were only completed to within 5 
inches of the inner face of the walls, and did not connect with the room 
until Waynman Dixon broke them through in 1872. 

Well-shaft. The lowest ramp^tone on the west side of the 
Grand Gallery has been removed and there Is no record of when this 
w^as done. It could Iiave been done during the escape of the working 
gangs, since the uncompleted Horizontal Passage floor made the opening 
under the bridge-slab ratlier small otherwise ; it may have been done 
by Al Mamoun’s men. No trace 1ms been found of the actual stone, 
A sketch in Davidson's TAe Great Pyramid is referred to as evidence of 
the ramp-stone having been forced out from below, but this sketch and 
an examination of the surrounding stonework in situ show quite clearly 
that the stone was prized out from above, t.e., from within the Grand 
Gallery. There is a better sketch in Edgar's The Great Pyramid, but 
in both sketches, as In the original, the breakage of edges and comers 
shows that a crow-bar or something of the kind was used on the right 
and left sides of die stone and above it at the back, to prize it out of 
place into the gallery. The greatest efforts were maae at the side 
contiguous to the Ascending Passage opening, no doubt because the 
workers knew of the inclined seating of the stone which would release 
it best in that direction. There is not so much as a mark underneath 
to show any attempt to raise the stone from below, and in the confined 
space of the little narrow passage there to the opening of the well-shaft 
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proper nothing but a modem 'jack * could have forced the stone up- 
ti’ams, and wodd not have cauaed the breaks on the adjacent stonra 
on the gal[ery side. To anyone who has hadexpcnenceof primig blocks 
from masonry or working heavy stones through coniineo spaces it is 
obvious at a glance that the men who removed this ramp-stonc were in 
the Grand Gallery. 

In Mr Davidson's book it is claimed that the well-shaft was 
numclled vertically upwards from the foot to the Grand Gallery in 
bter dynasties for a tour of inspection of tombs. Since the main 
Pyramid entrance was intact there would be no reason at all for such an 
inspection according to Egyptian lights, as their later inspections were to 
ascertain whether robbers bad gained access or made attempts to do so. 
A vertical shaft such as the wwl, driven upwards, would have been an 
entire IV un-Egyptian method. Had they possessed the detailed plan 
of the building, as the accurate arrival of the shaft at both ends implies, 
they would have certainly tunnelled up alongside the plug-blocks— 
especially as it would be knowTi tMt only three blocks c^ted, or, if A 1 
Mamoun’s account means what is said of it, that only limestone blocks 
had to be dealt with after the first three ; the intersection of the 
wtU- shaft with the Grotto on the rock-surface would then have been 
mere coincidence. 

Taking all the above signs of lack of finish'—3 plug-blocks only 
out of 25, Horizontal Passage fioor unfinished. Queen's Chamber niche 
empty. Step uncut for receipt of plug-block 25, no portcullis slabs 
fitted, no lid to the sarcophagus, no reported trace of body, bones, 
offerings, pottery, etc., and uncompleted ventilattng-^^hafts to Queen’s 
Chamber—one is justified in presuming that a change took place in 
the purpose during oonstraction. One can say, in fact, that this change 
must have taken place when the Grand Gallery roof was yet unplaced, 
when the Kuig’s Chamber also w'as open, and the roof-slab of the 
poitcujlis recess not yet in position. This would have been when the 
main mass of the Pyramid had reached about the 34th course, to allow the 
Grand Gallery floor to be completed high enough to accommodate three 
plug-blocks at least. The central part of the pyramid, including the 
King’s Chamber, portcullis recess and remainder of Grand Gallery, 
would have risen at the same time above the 34th course probably to 
about the joth to the 55th* It may well be no more than a coincidence, 
but there is oito of those changes of course-depth, which occur many 
times in the height of the pyramid, at the 35th course; and it is the most 
noticeable change in the whole series. There is an interesting article 
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on these ooutse^depth changeSj and an explanation, in Petrie's Andeni 
^gypt^ 

Until fairly recently there was no outside evidence of the existence 
of circumstances w'hlch might have caused such a^ change of ; 
but from the information obtained from the excavation and recording 
of the tomb of Khufu's mother, Hetep-heres, certain conclusions have 
been reached which do supply an adequate reason. A sufficiently full 
account of the work on this tomb will be found in the BuUeun of tjie 
Boston hfluseum of Fine Arts.^ 

To sum up the facts which emerged:—^Hetep-heres was the 
daughter of Kbg Huni of the third dynasty, wife of Senefem, and 
mother of Khufu. She died in the reign of Khufu and was buried by 
him near the py rami d of her husband at Dahshur. Plunderera got at 
this tomb ana their depredations were discovered too late, in that they 
had opened the sarc^naj^ and removed the body with the jew-ellery 
which was on it. The fact^of the robbery but pipbabty not of the 
body^was conveyed to Khufu, and by his orders a secret 
tomb was commenced at once imd finished roughly at great spwd, 
situated in the most important point in his own royal cemetery at Gi2a. 
The tomb consisted of a vertical shaft, lOO feet deep In the rodt, leading 
to a rock-hewn burial-chamber, and was situated alongside the cause¬ 
way of Khufu's pYramid, nearer to it even than the pyramid of the 
first queen of Khufu, and with the whole vast c^etery of Iiis queens 
and diildren behind it. The shaft was filled solid with courses of fine 
limestone masonry in plaster of Paris, and the top course was of irregular 
pieces of the local nummuUtic limestone, so that its secret was kept 
safely from the day of the re-burial until a.i>. 192^. 

One can imagine the feelin®, and to a certain extent the actions, 
of Khufu on hearing of his mother's tomb at Dahshur being attacked. 
One can imagine also that the responsible officials at Dahshur w ere in a 
very uncomfortable position, but that thev affirmed strongly to the King 
that no real damage had been done, and kept silent as to the contents 
of the diabaster sarcophagus which was re-buried. 

The idea of a secret tomb for the burial and 2 normal tomb tvith 
superstructure for the public to see was not a new one—Senefem most 
probably had done the same thing, as others did after him—-and if we 
put ourselves in Khufu's place 1 t hink we should cast quizzical eyes at 
our own pyramid from that day. There vmiiXd certainly be ample 


* Supplement tv vol. xxr {Mijr 1927), uut xxn, p. 76. 
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reason for setcing to and altering Uie whole mtention of the pyramid ; 
to continue the work so that outward seeming should not be changed 
whUe saving imnecessary work by omitting what was no longer 
in the construction, and devising some entirely unsuspected site for the 
actual burial. Possibly, and probably, the number of persons aware 
of the reason for the dhange in plan would be very few—the King 
himself, and liis most tnj3t<3 officials only. It would have b^ ciuite 
in keeping for him to have arranged for a public ceremony at his funeral 
and a dummy burial in the pyramid, while those entrusted witli the 
task buned him as previously planned where none other saw it. 

^ This leaves us with the obvious question—*where was Khufu 
buried ?—the question remaining to the many who have arrived ^ 
one route or another at the conclusion that he was not buried in his 
pyramid. 

No tomb has yet been found at Giza which could haw been his. 
At one time the idea was circulated (it is in Edgar's Great Pyramid) 
that the tomb near to the Sphnw, called ' Campbell's Tomb had been 
that of Khufu ; but this tomb is now known to be of a very much later 
date. Taking the procedure adopted with Hetep-heres, one can assume 
tljat_Khufu would probably have chosen a position within the boundary 
of his royal cemetery, w'hich limits arc clearly defined, but this area 
has been almost entirely excavated down to the rock. The possibilities 
lie in the ’ almostThere is, for instance, a pre-Khufu quarry along¬ 
side and beneath his causeway, which has been filled in with large blocks 
of limestone and gypsum. This was done presumably to give a 
level floor for Khufu s causeway, w'hich crosses it, and the ^ed quarry 
lira within a few yards of the tomb of Hetep-heres. The clearing of 
this would be a dimcidt, laborious, and expensive task ; but it cannot 
be said that there is nothing there but a filled quarry until the quarry 
has been emptied. ^ 

The area of the pyramid-temple has also remained unexcavated 
so far, though there appears to be little left beyond the basalt floor, 
across a part of which thousands of tourists trek yearly to the Sphinx, 
and perhaps the lowest courses or other traces of some of the walls’. 
There seem to be no other possibilities so far as we know at present, 
ITiai there was a problem connected with Khufu's place of burial was 
known in bter Egyptian times, when the fact that the Great Pyramid 
was his work must have sdll been well known : and the question was 
then put into writing as to who knew the places of burial of Im-hetcp 
Seneferu and Khufu, as though it were an oft-repcated query. * 
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NOTE I 

Table op values of thi sll as deouceo vauocb AOTiiownis 

AT THE Amss MENTIONED 

BorcbAfclt. NHt gxugc zt KubosctiuL L4ite cfmifr. 

Erraafi Kid Gnipow. BcrUo Dlctioikiry* 

Bonhardt. Great Pyranid. (^ih dynirty), 

Avenge ot 67 exuDplea found by the p«*ent writer in thc_ +th dynasty tomb at 
Giza numbcied G,iaiS® Harvard-Boston Eipedition, 

Borehatdl* Great Pyramid burUl chamber. (4Th dynaaty). 

Petrie. Great Pyramid burial chamber. (4th dynasty). 

Davidson. ' The Great Pyramid i its Divine Message ♦ 

Junker. Vaikma places in Glaa iveat cemetery. (4th dynaaty). 

Petrie. Great Pyramid. (4th dynasty). 

Meydum Pyramid. (4m dyiu^). 


SoTchardt. HMiser-rA (stt dynasty). 

Reuner. Average of 3 mampla in ' M; 

Newton, aocnrdijig to Borchardt. 
rctrie. Pyramid of MenkanrA (4th dynasty). 
Borahardt. Nile gauge, Edfu, Late date. 

„ „ Luaor. 

„ „ Kuboechia. „ 

„ Elephantine and Esneh. 
,, Taifa. Late date. 

TaifiL 


yeerinua ’. (4lh dynasty). 


Late date. 


NOTE n 

MKAStitusMEWTB or Till Great Pyra»<id 

The inch measurcnienl is given in brackets ^ the first column of figures ^vea ihee^ 
tlie Koond column the value of the cl! to account for thb to the newest finger, IT* 
authorities for these meaaurementt are;—Cole, Airtvy ^ *9*5,* 

Borchardi and Petrie in various publications; Morton Edgar, Tlx Grtat tyroimat 
loaxt Davidson, TAr Ccffll to*?- , * . l 

The average value of the cubit in all these measurement* is 20.614 inches, 

Necessara 
Ells of value of 
7-hands ell, in 

the pyramid e m f inches 

Mean of 4 base lengths (9069) .. .. *- 440 o o m.6i 

Hcighl ftom phdnnn to apex (5782.2) .. ,, . » . , 280 o o 20.65 

DESCENDING PASSAGE 

Total floor length (4535).aap o 0 ao.^ 

Vertical rise (iVr *. -. *: .• 9® ® 
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DESCENDING PASSAGE-^anmA 

Hodizontiit dupkccfnient (^719) 

Veitlca! rifle from junction with ^ 

(495.8) , * 4 1, ,» 

Floot led|th of hortrontfl] passage tt foot 
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i * 

h * 


* ► 
> • 


ASCENDING PASSAGE 

Total floor length ♦ ► 

Floor length to bottom of plug-bloeka (r47i) 
Total vertied rifle (680,5) 

Hoiiaaatal displacement (1591) 
FcipradJcular hdg^t (4740) 

Vertical height 

Length of of 3 blodta and a jointa 
Length of otic phig-block and joint (59^45) 


GItAND GALLERY 

Overall floor teogUi (18S4) »« 

Floor Length to St^ep (i8j 0 
tnrntflive floor length qf Aflcenduig 

*f 4 P #|i fp- II II ‘■I ■ 

Horizontal dupboement of total length (1689) 

Horiromal diflpbjocment to Step (1629) ,« ^ * 

Vertical rifle in Boor Co Stq» bottom (8^|) . .. ^ „ 

Vertical rise to top of Step (£76!) 

Vertical height (339.25) „ 

PerpctuUctil^ bright 

Floor width (Sx 5) „ , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Width of phjg-bfi^ chute (41,98) 

Depth of plu^-blfxA chiiie (perpendicular) ^« 

Length of bndge-iUh recess (^.6) ^ ^ ^ * 

Len^ of upper wiling for hriJge-dab (40.1) 

Length of plug-block chutCp bridge to Step (1546.9) .. 

Length of 35 plug-blocks (1486) ., ,. 

Nec^ry projection of block 25 into area occupied by Step (38) 
Maximtini thiriuiss allowable for inter-block retaimns beams 
< 8 . 57 ) .- .. 

Intervals bet^veen flimilar pointa of beam xocketa in stdea of 
chute, each 10 bnuie one block and one beam (68) 44 
Length of t phig-block (59^43) . - * ♦ 

Width of pltig^Uodi (4t.Bj . . *. *. 

tfrigbi of plug-block (47.2) 

Bright of Step face (36.01) . *; 
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Ncoeaas^ 
£ll»of value of 


GRAND GALLERY-HiQctd. 

7-haii<Ia 

E H F 


Face of Step from end well of gallery (61.01) . * 

3 

6 

3 

20.58 

Step above pktform Icrd of pynmLd * < «« «* ., 


Q 

0 

20.63 

ANTE-CHAMBER 





FortcuLUa reo«, Icngjdi .. 

5 

5 

0 

M .59 

II If height ** 

7 

I 

0 

“*i 9 

Outer pasnge length (5^.04) 

3 

3 

3 


Inner passage Ecosph 

4 

6 

0 

">■59 

He^ht of poitcullia •cedona and slides (103} 

S 

0 

0 

30.60 

He^t of outer passage (43,71) ** .* 

3 

0 

3 l 

20.61 
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0 

0 

20.59 

KING'S CHAMBER 
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ao 
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0 
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to 

0 
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20.63 

Height (230.5) 

ti 

a 

0 
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t 

z 

0 
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SARCOPHAGUS 
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4 

3 

1 
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t 

6 

1 
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2 

0 

0 

30.61 
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„ breadth (26,79) 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

t 
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„ depth (34.34) .. 

1 

4 

3 

30.61 

HORIZONTAL PASSAGE TO QUEEN'S CHAMBER 
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EXPLANATION OF PLAN OF TOMBS 

(see page t88) 

A Roya]. cn^ETERY 07 KlfUFO 10 whJch are the pyramids of three of his qtieensg 
the mutaba tonihs of two hjjther queens^ hu aooSp daughtergi, gnmdcfaildreti, ^d 
probably Later deacendanta amaog the tater tombs. The sctTct tomb of hit mother la 
nlso here. The cemetery ii bounded by the Pyrmmid of Khufu, his causeway^ and the 
edge of the p3rtaiDid plateau on the west, north and east rcspeetirdy^ and has been in 
coujite of eaicaratkin smee 1924 by the tlani^-Eoston Expedition (about 117,000 eq. 
roetiw are Etirveyed)^ 

B CnEAt WESTER!:^ cadFTEHY of Enutabu toftibi of thc 4th dyuiElf, which has an 
area of about 3551OOO sq. metres. About one-third of this uras rxcavatecl ccmipletely by 
Professor Jiwitcr'a Austrian ^rpedidpu and the remnining two-thirds have b«n in the 
concession of the Harrajd^Boston Expedition since before the war. The im|ioTtant 
part of this has been excavated but fim published, except for the publicttion of tlue 
Aufltrian work ; the imexcavatcd part b not of great Lm{>oftance. 

C CfeMaranY south of Khiifu"» Pyramid, conaUting of mastaha tombs of the 
4th dynasty with later tombs among them. Excavated by the Austrian Expedition. 

D CmmEHiES south of KbifW^s causeway in proem of excavation by Professor 
Sdim Hassan of the Egyptian University. 

E C(.tiT S]>CE of the Umestone plateau. 

F CEfiEi 40 NiAL CAUSEWAYS of thc three pyninjda. Each one led from the upper 
temple against the ctst face of the pyramid to the Idwct or " vaJIry ' lemple. 

Of Kiiufu^s eaitseivay only the Icn'ei track in the rock remains except s£ the point 
where it goes over the plateau-edge, where the masonry b1od[^ remiin. \^Tieie it crosses 
the area of the quarry the floor is of Large iimestone blacks with which the quany is tilled. 
Tlie lower end of the eausewav ia bst beneath the modern vilUft of Kafr-eS'Seman* 
which comes up to the fiMJt of the clitf. The upper end has not yet been excavated and 

E laimccL Thc subway (v on plan) » contemporary and must be about liie earliest 
lown subway-erwing of a street. Its cxJstence suggests that thc causeway was wdlcd 
and not open to the general public and that the traffic of priests sod interc^cd peranns 
into the cemetery wiu by thc subway. No tombs exist to the north of the causeway and 
ihU area was therefore probably not part of rhe royal cemetery, 

AO Ancient quariues. Thc quarry cutting around the west and aorth sides of 
Khafr^'s pyramid wax primonty 10 level a platform for I he pyramid building. Tht 
Menkmurd i|uajTy has a number of contemxwTiary tombs cut in the rock tiicesH 

T Tempu 3 &. The ?allcy-tmple of Kh^^ ia the so-called T«nple of ihe Bphimi 
and IS of granite. The temple dlqiigstde is in princess of excavation by the Egyptian 
Government, The vaUey-templc of M«skanr£ is of mud-brick and here were found 
thc slate pair of triad slaluea of the king {see ANTiQUmr, March 19.^5* p. 9 and ph vi). 
The famous diorite stalue of Khofrd was found in thc ' Sphinx Temple ^ 
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The upper temple of Khufu h» not been excavutcd cif planned. The bosJt ^vc- 
ment k p?iS5cd cn'cr by tbaLtsunds of tourista every yetp-i most Qf whom do Mt notice il 

The quceiiR* temples See completely mined, only the foundation cuttiEi^ of the firstp 
a few aitODCt of the lowest oouise of the Sbcond, and about six feet high of Hrniit-acn's 
ronainmg. llcfiut'Sen'a tonple wm exttrtdtd m later dyiusdcs and seems to have been 
in contmuoua txte down to Ptolemaic UmeSi wbtai it had become the temple of * Isis of 
the Pyramid \ 

The temple of Khafri has been eicavatedi and that of Menhaur^ has recently been 
published (Rcianerp Atycerintu), 

M Tomb op HmtP-HEREs ip the mother of Khufu. Queen of SeneTem and 
probably daughter of King Huni of the 31XI dynasty* The only * secret * tomb @0 far 
Fbuod in the cemetery. 

Qa First qusin op Kh^fu, name unoertaki. 

Qb Second queek ot Khufu, nwni: uncertain. 

Qc Hjsnut-sen, third queen of Khufu. 

Qd Nkfeht-KAU, fourth queen of KhufiL Hce son was Nefcr-maat* Her 
grandson, Sencfccu*khacf, compounded his name with that of hia great-grandfather 
Seneferu, and not whh that of Khufii. 

Qe MBKVT-rrES, wife of Seneferu and Khufu. 

Sk Ka-WAB, eldest son of Khufij, never came to the throne. He married the eldest 
daughter of Khu^, Hetep-hcres li, who survived him; their daughter waa Meres^ankhni. 

Sb Ho(l-dedef» fon of Khufu. From his tomb an enemy had tried to erase all 
tiaoe of his name—unsucceaafuJJy. 

Sc Khnuat-ba^, son of Khufu. 

So KHUTO-KiiAsr wn of Khufu. 

Se Unknown. 

S? Unknown. 

So M[N-qeaef» son of Khufii. 

Sh SEltHEM^ANltH, SOU of tChufu who Dwried Kja-flpcr (not royal). 

St Min-dedef, son of Khufu who married Khufu-ankh (not royal). 

D Meres-ANKH it, daughter of Khufu. 

Ga Senefebu-bhaePp grandaon of Khufu. Son of Nefer-iiijuit and grandson of 
Nefert^kflu. 

Gb KHUFU-KRAir n, son or gnuidaiyfi of Kbufu-khaef ip and therefore grandson 
or great-grandson of Khufu. 

Gc Mems-akm Til* a granddaughter of Khufu. Her mother was Hetep^heret n 
tod her father Ka-wab. 
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H A!^kH“HaeF| who married Hcicp-be'rci She wia not buiitd with Iiicn cr 
with Ki^wab. 

J KHUfti-AjfirH. i * royal acquamtmico' who manieiJ Mia-dcdef, 

K DwA-ax-Hoftp a kinf's Kn. 

L KA-iai-NEP£srr. 

N KHATid-AJvKH (* Tomb of Numbers 

P PTAH-SEIOTEW'ANKH. 

W ANCi£>fr aovNnAjrr walls or 

Me M 031 £a 4 QEk^E^SRY, 

S Spflim. portrart-head of Kbafrl on lioci'i body. 

X Aa:&A EKCAVATIS by the Egyptian Govenmient over lo years ago and so far has 
not been piiblUbed. It k hoped that the eecordi and ptans edit aince the am hai been 
wett' dumped ' over. 

F Three soce-clt funfsart boats of Kmoiu, fa h ibe fbnemry bout of Kbnfo^i 
first qatcti. 

Assuming that we haire reached the cnnclnsion that Kbufu was iK>t buried in 
hit Pymmtdi tben the pmhahilitks mint to hli biving placed hla tomb wirhin the 
area of hk own roj-al cemetery. \^en we note the poeitiOQj on the plan of the 
aecret tomb of hb mother, the pyramida of hb queens, his ceremoiiial cauAewsy, 
and the general * senioi^ * grading of the cemetery fitiiti west to east and from north 
to south, ihc probahUlties again indicate the no^w^ qnaxten of thb area. The 
pyrunid-teinple, and the whole space between the pyranufi and the qtieens" pyramidsi 
are preffumabLy held up by the fact that the main tauriat approach lo the Sphinx is over 
them, but eventually they wiil soiely be cleared and the remains of the temple planned. 
The quar^ over the htw-filUng of which the eauaeway Ttuia, would preacai a cnatJy 

K roblem if It were to be deaied, but It cannor be definitely SMd that there ta imihing 
ut a quarry until It b laid bare- It nuiat be remembered that the secret tomb of Khufu'i 
mother Hetcp-hcro was only found by chance in gmund already ckared i the scraping 
oi a camefa-lrip^ over liic pkKter-of-pwis between the stones fillmg her pit-stairway 
revealed ihe whiteneaa of the plaster. But for thb one error of judgment of the tomh- 
buildera, in fajlLng to dtf^be the pJaater as they had dbgubed the masonry filling 
itself, Tt h unlikely that die tomb would ha>x ever been found. The pit filling wm of 
fine white limestone blocLi laid tn counes, but the surface course was oi tfreguiar pieces 
of local rock. Such cue in concealment by Khufu of hk mother's tomb would suggest 
that bb own tomb will scorcidy jump to the eye^ 

If the Ena! cierntm of the whole of the royal cemetety-jirea thould rrveal nntiiing^ 
then we rsm frankly admit without shDine that Khuiii hai been too clever for us, and wait 
for chance of new evidcdcc to dkcloie the place of hk burial. 
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Odier tombs ouiked on the pLsj}* 

TA Ra-WEB, 

TB KHA'MEHXB'NErrr, quoeo of Khifri. 

TC NEB'SU'ASuer, ton ol MmJwuri. 

TD NE-SAtr-Ki, ion of Kltaf rA. 
ts SlKHlH-KA-'it^^ «oa of Kbifrd. 

TF Mw-tw, eon of Khsfri. 
to Sdeio. 

TB Ra-WCB. 
tl Wsa-KBUU. 

TJ Ka-mbnt. 

TB Habbdbt (Saite). 

TL KmEK. 

TM Pa-bap (Sajtk) ' CnnipbeU'# Tomb 

TN 

to Neb-em-aeiist, Kin of MeoLflurd. 

TP KHEEinET-KAU-ES, Quceii : the ea-CAlled * Founh Pyramid 


Mathematics in Antiquity 

by Lancelot Hogben 

I N a stimulating lecture recently published ut Antiquity (19331 
VII, ^in-tS) Gordon Cbilde raises the question: is Prehistory 
practical ? He suggests that the disastrous social oonset^uences 
of applying ethnological hypotheses based on Aimsy foundations of 
fact are sumcimt ji^tihc^tioit for Lnsisting on the scicntiAc study of 
prehistory and archaeology as an essential part of the intellectual equip¬ 
ment of a clvithsed person in our generation. Current events certalmy 
sustain the justice of his plea. Still it may be argued that there is an 
even stronger reason, and one which is perhaps more durable, for 
asserting the claims of such studies to occupy a pivotal position in 
twentieth-century culture. The publication of Neugebauer's 
Vorlesttrtgen ueber Gesebtehte der antiken matkematUchen WisunschafUn* 
is a timely reminder of the contribution which students of prehistory 
and archaeology working together can make to the solution of one of 
the great intellectual issues of our own time. 

Modelled on the Cartesian compromise, the culture of Protestant 
democracy now seems to be approaching eclipse. It is the inevitable 
fate of a culture in which die man of science pursues his course 
indifferent to the gargantuan consequences of lus own activities, and 
the man of letters has no prescience of a technological framework that 
has no precise historical precedent. Behind this fundamental diver¬ 
gence lurks another whidi threatens the robust materialism of Darwin's 
generation with an outbreak of mystery-mongering portentous of 
cultural decay. More and more in all its branches science relies on the 
use of mathematical symbolism. More and more the mathematician, 
divorced from experimental study, assumes the prerogatives of the 
calendar priestcraft in which mathematics bad its origin. The reason 
is not far to seek. The teaching of mathematics mak^ little appeal to 

* Bd. I. Voi^iesdufdie Mathenuaik. pp. 312, 61 text-Sgiua. (Bd. XLUl of Ote 
GnindlehrcD der Maiiteautiadien Wmenchkhea in EiioelfurBreUiuigen, vdk. by B. 
Cburant). Jubm Sprio(ter, 1^34. ^2t, 
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the extroverted and social! jr ative« It continues to reflect the outlook 
of the theologians who designed the currioila of our grammar schools. 
In schools and universities alike those who teach it cling to Plato's 
doctrine ^at mathematics is to be studied as an to the spiritual 
refinement of the individual rather than as a aoci^ instrument for 
changing the real world. Since the prospect of spiritual refinement 
evokes Uttlc enthusiasm from healthy adoIescentSi they usually grow 
up to find the major part of modem science a closed book ; and must 
stomach with becoming humility whatever weak-^eed amhiguities of 
an ar chaic philosophy are rehashed for them, with a little irrelevant 
algebra thrown in. 

To the furtherance of new methods of intellectual training in which 
this harmful antinomy of theory and practice in sodd study and in the 
apprehension of scientific truth need not exist, no discipline can make 
a more substantial contribution than prehistory. Darwinian ra^er 
than Cartesian m origin, it is humanistic in its scope and naturalistic 
in its method. The social historian of the written record is always 
liable to take the dead at their own valuation. Great as are the 
difficulties which arise from scanty materials, the student of prehistory 
ts at least safeguarded against this pitfall. For him the astronomy 
(if any) of the men who made the Mertivale stone rows must be assessed 
by the orientation of their monuments ; their zoology from the animals 
they domesticated; their chemistry froin the beads; the pigments 
and the cosmetics (if any) they used ; their physics from such know¬ 
ledge of the sledge, the use of rollers or levers as they possessed. What 
the eldest member of the common-room said a^ut marginal utility 
or the youngest undergraduate said about the dialectic do not enter 
the picture. Focussed on a preliterate phase in the pag^t of human 
life, prehistory is forced to adopt a strictly behaviouristic attitude and 
e x ami n *^ a culture by its fruits. The habit is equally lamentably 
rare among the critics and apologists of our own civilization. 

One of the tasks with which the foundere of our gr^mar schtwls 
were specially cont^med was the policy of the open bible. Classical 
scholarship as an aid to textual exegesis, and incidentally to provide 
models of compromise between the advantages of democracy and the 
amenities of slavery, was a necessary ingredienc of their programme. 
The task of our age is to make the world-view of science an open 
bible. A more general understanding of mathematics is an essential 
part of our programme. It requires little social Imagination to ^ how 
mathematics, taught against its historical background of prehistorical 
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timckeepfn^ and archaeological architecnire could be made the moat 
attractive, instead of, as it now is, the most repellent subicct in a 
curriculum of socially essential studies, Posteri^ may well wonder 
whether the real asses were those who stumbled over the Pons Asmorum, 
or those who graduated with honours unscathed by any suspicion of how 
the fifth proposition could be applied, in the ancient lore of shadow^ 
reckoning, to construct calendar monuments of a geometricat precision 
challenging the architectural feats of the roachine The Reformation 
democrat!^ the art of reading. It is now time to democratize the art 
of calculation; and the first step is to dispel the tvidely prevalent 
supeisrition that mathematics was invented by leisurely and idealistic 
Athenians out of sheer fascination with its utter usele^ness, 

Neugebauer deserves our gratitude for having written the most 
scholarly and exhaustive account of mathematics m antiquity before 
the Grrek period. His monograph is an authoritative examination of 
the textual sources and mokes no attempt to ^ce the origi^ of ancient 
number lore and mensuration before the beginning of a written record. 
It Is well produced and abimdantly illustrated. What clearly emerges 
is the magnitude of the task which awaits the student of prehistory. 
No one would accuse Neugebauer of excessive nominalism. He 
adopts an essentially orthodox attitude to formalism in. mathematical 
ana^is, and repeatedly deplores the absence of mathematic] good 
form in his sources. Still the fact remains that the Babylonians and 
Egyptians were able to obtain results which represent no m^ order 
of performanoe. In the art of calculation Babylonian technique was 
far superior to that of the Attic Greeks. The great antiquity of such 
achievements and the close association of primitive scripts with the social 
activity of timekeeping suggest that we must retrace our footsteps a 
long way be^nd the Nippur tablets and the Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
if we Wish to understand the social origi^ of mathematical studies. 

The reader who only wishes to familiarize himself with the main 
conclusions of Neugebaucr’s researches, in so far as they throw light 
on the mathematical attainments of ancient dviiizatious, will find the 
ground already traversed in Abel H^*s eminently readable and up-to- 
date La Sdsnee Orientale attmt Its &eci, where some account of their 
social relations, especially their association with astronomy, are con¬ 
sidered. Neugebauer has reserved the whole subject of andent 
astronomy and palaeochronology for a later volume. The earlier 
histories of mathematics, such as those of Cantor and Rouse Ball, were 
compelled to base their account of Egyptian mathematics on the 
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Rhind papyrus and fragmentary references attributed to Democritus 
and other Greek writers. The contribution of tlic sister civilization 
of Mesopotamia was still a closed book. During the past decade a 
wealth oi new material has been added by the elucidation of the papyrus 
acquired by Moscow in iqia, but only made available bjj Struve in 
1930, and by the decipherment of a lai^ number of cuneiforrn texts 
from Mesopotamia. The largw part of Neugebauer’s treatise is oon- 
«med with the interpretation of the latter. 

Guided by the new material, wc know that the Egyptians two 
thousand years before our own era were able to calculate the surface 
of a sphere with a precision equivalent to making IT = 3.14 and a^ 
the volume of a frustmm of a pyramid on a square base. Babylonian 
arithmetic just fell short of bemg an instrument of computation as 
efficient as our otvn. The principle of position w'as used consistently 
on a sexagesimal scale, each number up to <0 corresponding to some 
power (positive or negative) of 60. Like the Hindu and Maya nototions 
it employed a zero, which was intercalated to represent a gap in the 
sexagesimal series, as we might distinguish between 33 and 303* 
However, it never appears to have been used in the terminal position, 
as when we distinguish 33 and 330. This step seems to be all that was 
lacking to make the notation amenable to the Moorish devices we 
ourselves use. Babylonian arithmetic never artually advanced to the 
invention of a system of algorithms, though it might wrell have done so. 
For rapid calculation tables of multiplication, addition, subtraction, 
ffivision, squares and progressions were compiled with a thoroughn^ 
in keeping with the apparatus of modem computing. The tradition 
of Greek arithmetic rooted in Pythagorean number-magic had far less 
in common with our own ; and the Attic numerals, if less cumbeisonte 
than this vastly more ancient number-script, were totally incapable of 
giving birth to the algorithms of which every child of twelve is now the 
tortunate possessor. Another feature of Babylonia arithmetic is 
essentially modem. In expressing fractions denotninators were not 
specified. Sexagesimal fractions were used in ffie s^e way as we use 
deciroal fractions, except that there was no device like our dot (oomma 
on the Continent) to signify the precise meaning to be attached to a set 
of figures, Babyloman arithmetical tables,^ Tike modem tables of 
logarithms, left tlie order of magnitude implied by the symbob to be 
inferred from tiic context. 

The Babylonian sources, like the Chinese Tchou*Pei and Egjmtian 
oonstmctional geometry, bear witness to the great antiquity of the 
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so-called Pyihagotcan relationship between the sides of a Tight-aitgied 
triangle. Neugebauer’s cuneiform texts show a proficiency in the 
pithmetical solution of quadratic et^uadons without further parallel 
in^ Greek or Alcxandnan madiematics till the dme of Ilcron and 
Diophantus. It is interesting to speculate upon what the bter 
Alexandrians, like Diophantus and Thcon, might have achieved in a 
different ^ial context. Throughout its whole history the brilliant 
mathematical ingenuitjr of Alexandrian astronomy and geodesy was 
held in check by the incubus of letter symbols which could never become 
instruments of rapid calculation or even a satisfactory medium for the 
expression of large numbefis. Indeed the superiority of the Babylonian 
notation draws attention to an issue which has received too little attention 
from educationists.^ It forces us to ask bow far the much vaunted 
ingenuity of Platonic geometry^ with its oonoomitant contempt for the 
art of calculation, was an elaborate compensation (and penalty) for die 
backward step taken when letters replac^ hieratic numerals ? Ranging 
through all the twelve books of Euchd, there are perhaps a dozen among 
about two hundred propositions necessary as a preparation for modem 
madiematics, and these ooutd all be arranged in. a consistent series, if 
Ac principle of proportion were accepted at the beginning* Tlic most 
important dcmonstiation In the whole of Eudid's twelve books is die 
ihitty-fir^ proposition in Book t. It is also one which the average 
school child finds very diffic^t to remember. According to Rouse Bd!, 
the Pydiagor^ demonstration was probably based on ^similar triangles, 
a method which involves the insertion of one line of construction and 
lines of proof. Why did Euclid reserve all propositions about 
similar triangles to the tsat book of the geometry of plane figures ? 
A perusal of the contents of die previous book, now* generally suppressed, 
discloses a simple clue to the order he chose to adopt. Tlie meaning 
of this lung-winded and tedious catalogue of geometrical representations 
deding w’lth arithmetical generalities, now assimilated in the nursery 
or infant’s s^ool, is not dlmcult to detect, if we remember that division 
was a formitkble and elusive operadon when aU calculations were 

E rm^ with an abacus, when numbers were used exclusively as 
wiAout operative significance, and when there was no way of 
representing the convergence of a series of diminishing fractions by the 
use of negative powers in a positional notation. 
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Archaeology in Greenland 

by Dr Therkel Mathiassen 

ATatWfa/ Afiwiim, Ccfewhi^tn 

ARCHAEOLOGY in the Arctic haa a charm of its owm. The 
surround]ngs are unusual; the sceneiy is magnificent, with high, 
■^snow-clad mountains and deep fbrda ; the sea is filled with 
icebergs or drift ice—the sun shines day and night; seals, whales, 
caribou, bears, sea fowl and fish are abundant; and ^e people are the 
small dark-haired, brown-sklnncd, broad-faced Eskimos, tne kindest 
and most helpful people in the whole world. 

The ^vork is hard, for the ground is frozen a few inches below the 
surface; the sun must thaw the earth, and the layers examined and 
removed, to expose a new frozen stratum to the rays of the sun. This 
frozen soil however is an advantage for everything is w*ell preserved 
for centuries, as in an ice-celkr. 

In my attempt to elucidate the history of the Eskimos and Ae 
archaeology of Greenland 1 shall give some account of work, with 
Rdtirn n excavations, for two summers in the Canadian Arctic (as a 
member of Knud Rasmussen’s fifth Thule expedition) and seven b 
Greenland, a long series of adventurous md bteresting 

if the district chosen for excavation is still mhabited it is an easy 
matter to obtain information as to likely sites, for one has only to ask 
the Grcenlandere. They know their countrj’, on their huntmg trips 
they travel ait over it, and they use their eyes well, notiemg eveiythmg 
unusual b the terrain ; and they are of course well aquainted w’lth the 
remains of their forefathers. A Greenlander b Angmagssalik, on die 
east coast, drew for me a very accurate i^p of the entire district and 
indicated on that map more than lOo rumed villages. But that is of 
course exceptional. Usually one must take a Greenland pilot on a 
motorboat—or woman’s boat—and ask him to pobt out the rutns of 
the district; and he will do it very well. If the country is uninhabit^, 
the problem is much more diJEficult, But there are many things which 
may serve as a guide i certab positions are preferably chosen for 
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habitations — low islands and paints—^%vhere conditions for building 
houses are favourable and where there is good hunting. The vegetation 
often gives hints ; the grass is more imeursant on formerly inhabited 
spots, where the ground lias for ages been fertilised by organic refuse. 
Not only grass, but also flowers, often of wonderfully bright colours, 
may cover the old ruins and thus reveal their existence. Green spots on 
the coast nearly always mean an old house or camping-ground; the 
older the ^TlJagc is, however, the less luxuriant is the vegetation ; and 
the oldest remains have the same poor vegetation as the surroundings 
and cannot be discovered in this way. 

M^y places must be visited, to find the one best suited for 
excavation ; last summer, in Julianehaab district, I visited more than 
140 old villages. Most of the places are quite small habitations, with 
one or two houses ; most of them arc dating only from the 17th or 
18th century. Wliat we require for our purpose is a site with houses 
which have been i^abit^ throughout a long period ; then there will 
be found a large midden in front of the houses, and such a midden is 
the best finding-place for specimens. 

When such a site is found we set up our camp, otir party usually 
being tivo white people, three or four Greenlanders and a Greenland 
girl to do the housdt^ing. The village is survCTCd, mapped and 
photographed ; the turf of some of the houses and midden areas is 
removed to expose the bhtek culture-earth to tlie sun. Now the 
excavation goes slowly forward ; each day one or two inches are thawed 
and can be excavated and removed ; the specimens found are dried, 

E repared, labelled and packed. Tlie uncovered stone constructions — 
ouses, tent rin^ meat caches, graves-—are mc^ured, drawn and 
photographed. The stone graves often contain rich finds of grave- 
goods. 

The conditions for excavations are quite different in north and in 
south Greenland. In the north the ground is permanently frozen 
from about one foot below the surface, and thaiving proceeds very 
slow'ly. The excavation takes a very long tim e; but on the other 
hand things are here usually well preserveo. In the aoutli there b no 
frozen ground in the summer, and even in the winter frost and thaw 
alternates. Excavation can proceed quickly, as in southern countriea ; 
but things are poorly preserved: all wooden and baleen implements 
have delayed, and often the bone specimens too, so that only a few 
stone objects are left as a reward for the hard work of the exca^tor. 
Many other troubles have to be faced : in the nortli l^e froin 
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atones and whale-bones, and the water from the melting ice ; in the 
south willow and grass roots and often stormy and ramy weather. In 
Greenland the mosquitoes arc an awful torment in July and August, 
not only the ordinary big mosquitoes, but in late summer there are 
millions of small, stinging flies, which get into eyes, eais, nostrik and 
mouth ; at many places Tt b impossible on calm days to work without 
a mosquito-net, and that is an awful nuisance. Without mosquitoes 
the Arctic summer would be nearly a paradise. 

We will now mention a few of the places where excavations have 
been made, and see what results have been obtained. 

The to the archaeology of Greenland was the great find from 
Naujan in Repulse Bay, north of Hudson Bay in the Canadian ArcticT 
This village was excavated in loas, on the fifth Thule expedition. 

At the south end of a small lake, 40^ feet above the sea, twenty 
ruined houses were located. The situation was such that it su^estcu 
the land had risen about 30 feet since these houses were built. The 
houses were half underground, round, small, about ten feet in diameter; 
the walls were built of stones, turf and big whale skulls ; the roof had 
been supported with whale ribs and jaw bones ; the enmance to the 
house was through a deep, narrow, stone-set passage. 

About 3000 specimens were found at Naujan, mostly from a big, 
three-foot thick refuse-heap, found in front of three of the houses. Cl 
the frozen earth of thb midden the specimens had been very well 
presen-ed, A few blades of native copper and a bit of meteone iron 
was found and most of the objects were of bone—whde bone, antler, 
walrus and narwhal ivory—and stone—slate, flmt, jade, soapstone. 
Very prominent amongst the finds was baleen, shaped to all kmds of 
implements; whaling had evidently played a great part in the economy 
of W Naujan Eskimos. Among the sp«imens must be mentioned 
harpoon heads, mostly of a special form, with open shaft socket; arrow 
heads of antler with conical tang; balls of bird bolas ; sledge shoes 
of whale bone and baleen ; bows of baleen ; knives with bone handles 
and stone blades ; drills; adzes \ women’s knives ; lamps (with a 
row of knobs near the front edge) and cooking pots of soapstone; 
fragments of pottery vessels ; baleen cups and bowb { many ornamental 
trinkets of ivory, dolls and other toys. 

The culture of this Naujan find is quite different from the culture 
of the recent inhabitants of this region, the central Eskimos j these 
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til at they belonged to the Tunit, a foreign people who left the coimtiy 
and went to the north, when they themselves reached the coast from 
inland. Tttese Tunit people vrere small but strong; the men had 
bcaiskin trousers and the women very long boots. 

This old culture in the Canadian Arctic, represented by the Naujan 
find, has been called the Thule culture. There is much evidence to 
show that this culture in a distant past originated in the neighbourhood 
of Bering Stmit, in eastern Siberia, or m north Alaska, and spread 
thence to the East, across the American Arctic, where its ruins arc lound 
everywhere, both on the mainland and in the Arctic archipelago. 

In the northernmost part of the west Greenland coast, in the Cape 
York district, is situated the trading post of Thule, Knud Rasmussen's 
station, erected to supply the small Polar Eskimo tribe with European 
goods. In 1916, close to this place, was found a very old Eskimo 
midden, containing many antiquities. The culture represented here 
b the same Thule ctdture found in the Canadian Arctic; we have the 
harpoon heads with open sodret, the lamp with a wick-ledge and the 
many baleen objects. These finds show ^at the Thule Eskimos from 
^e American Xmtic also reached Greenland and were the ^tst Eskimo 
inhabitants of ihb country. 

The recent inhabitants of this region, the Polar Eskimos, have 
many elements in common with the Tnule culture ; their men have 
bearskin trousers and their women long boots, as the ' Tunit' of the 
Canadian Eskimos. And the house o? the Polar Eskimos, a round 
stone house, is a descendant of the whale-bone house of the Thule 
culture. 

I spent the summer of on the small island of Inugsiik, xo- 
^ther with ray young Amcncan assbtant. Dr Frederica de Laguna. 
The island b situated ten miles north of Upemivik, the northernmost 
of the Danish colonies on the west coast, separated from Thule by the 
large, Ice-fiUed, uninhabited Melville Bay. This small, rocky bland b 
situated in the mouth of Upcmivik's ice fiottl, one of the most prolific 
icc-pioducets derived from the inland ice; the sea around Inugsuk 
was always filled with enomious icebergs of all sizes and shapes, 
dangerous neighbouts, which in overturning often sent heavy flood- 
waves against the shore. On the west side of thb small bt^d was 
situated the remains of an old, big Eskimo village; most of it had 
already been washed away by the sidistdence of the l a n d and the action 
of the sea. 
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A small strip of tow land, about 300 feet long and 100 feet wide, was 
covered wttli a mick layer of old rcf^e, and had a cliff three to six feet 
high raised over the beach. Here bones, baleen, w^ooden pieces and 
imp] entents were scattered. On tlic to p of Uiis midden were three houses, 
which were inhabited about 1850 1 but the lo wer and gmater part of the 
midden was much older. The ground was frozen solid just below the 
surface, and it took the whole summer to excavate to the botmm; 
but Inugsuk proved to be the richest hndtng place for old Eskimo 
antiquities which I have met in Greenland. 

Everything had been well preserved in this enormous frozen 
midden : bones, bone and baleen implements, heaps of big unworked 
baleens, wood, pieces of sealskin, feathers, eggshells, dog excrement, 
human hair; and the whole was saturated with blubber. On calm 
sunny days this old thawing midden sent forth a most unpleasant 
odour. It is a common rule in the Arctic that where the smell is 
worst, the best finds are to be got; and this was the c^e at Inugsuk. 

About 6000 worked specimens were taken from this midden during 
the summer, and many of them were of great interest. Most of the 
implements were of types well-known from Naujan, Thule and the other 
sites of the Thule culture. Some of the haipoon-heads had the same 
open sockets ; we found the same kinds of arrow-heads, bo la baUs, 
sledge shoes, knife handles, drills, adzes, women's knives, lamps (with 
wick ledge), cooking pots, l^lecn bowls, trinkets and toys. The baleen 
implements were very prominent: bow«, sledge shoes, snow beaters, 
weapon points, knives, cups, large pieces of platform mats, tops, tojra ; 
even a house door, a dryuig rack and a drum frame of baleen. The 
Inugsuk people too had been great whalers. 

The Inugsuk cutture b not identical with the Thule culture ; 
something new had been added, wliich gives the find a younger stamp : 
most of the harpoon-heads have a closed socket; some special west 
Greenland types have appeared, some implements of silicious slate, 
some ornamental bodkins, some antler spoons and cooper^ vesscb. 
And some of these new types seem to be influenced by a foreign culture 
—die culture of the medieval Norsemen who in the five centuries from 
about 1000 to 1500 existed in south Greenland. Tliesc Norsemen 
were familiar with the coopering technique, and they used spoons of the 
same shape as those found at Inugsuk. But can these Norsemen really 
have had any communication with the Inugsuk Eskimos, who lived 
five to SLX hundred miles further north ? 

We found however at Inugsuk more evidence of tlus connexion ; 
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a lump of church-bell metal, used as a h amm er ; a piece of woven doth, 
of the same kind as that found in the Norse cburdi-yards in south 
Greenland ; a bone chessman, converted into a top ; and two wooden 
carvings, made by Eskimos, but reprrenting Norsemen ; one of them 
b a small doll, showing a Norseman in medieval dress, with long coat 
and big, loose hood, the same dress as that which has been found in 
the Norse church-yard of Herjolfsnes in south Greenland. The 
Inugsuk people must actually have seen Norsemen. Nuw fortunately 
we mow that there really were three Norsemen up here m the latter 
part of the 13th century; for on another island, close to Inugsuk, 
there was found about a hundred years ago a runic inscribed stone, 
saying that ' Erling Sigvattsson and Bjamc I’ordsson and EnHde 
Oddsson erected this calm on the Saturday before soccage day ^ The 
language enables us to fix the date. 

These Norse relics at Inugsuk are very important. Not only are 
they important for the elucidation of the connexion between Norsemen 
and Eskimos; but it givis us a means of dating approximately the 
Inugsuk culture: it must belong to the 13th and 14th centuries. ' 7 'he 
Thule culture then must be some centimes earlier. 

We now move into the southernmost part of ivest Greenland, the 
Jultanehaab district. Here we w'orked during the summer of 1934, 
spending about five weeks at the village-site of lugtutot^, situated at 
the north point of a large island. The name means ' caribou place *; 
the caribou has however been extinct for a hundred years. 

It was an extensive villa|'e, with mins of aa houses. Tlic oldest 
of them arc now only to be distinguished as shallow depressions in the 
gravel terrace, covered by heather and lichen ; others have willow bush 
and the latest arc grass-grown. 

The cltn^te here b quite different from that we experienced at 
Inugsuk. It is not so cold, but the weather is more unsettled, both In 
summer and winter; frost and thaw alternate even in the winter, and 
in summer there is much stormy and rainy weather-^and any number 
of mosquitoes t The excavation w‘as easy—except for floods of melting 
water in the spring—but the objects were very poorly preserved ; most 
of the houses only contained stone objects, mostly whetting and hammer 
stones and soapstone pot-fragments. The houses however were well 
preserved ; the oldest were small, round and half underground, with 
a deep simken doorway, stone w'aiJs, poorly built, stone paved floor and 
often a kitchen, forming a bulge in the front wail, where there had been 
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cooking with bone and blubber. This house-type is no doubt derived 
from the whale-bone house of the Thule culture; only stones and 
drift-wood have replaced whale bone. 

The specinicns found in the twenty excavated houses of this type 
were not very numerous ^ but they were sufficient to tell tjs that toe 
Eskimo inhabitants belong to the Inugsuk culture. Very pnaminent 
amongst the finds were fragments of soapstone lamps with wick-ledge 
and objects derived from t^ Norsemen : pieces of bell-rnetal and of 
iron, soapstone, spindle-whorls (one with a runic inscription), a piece 
of woven cloth, fragments of soapstone vessels, and net-sinkers, 

llie Julianehaab district in the medieval period was the centre 
of the Norae colonies in Greenland, the ' East Settlement Here the 
Icelanders settled as sheep and cattle breeders, after Eric the Red had 
discovered Greenland in 985 ; and here for five centuries there lived a 
numerous population, with tw farms, several churches and monasteries, 
At first the Norse Greenlanders were quite prosperous ; but from the 
14th century onwards oommunication with Iceland and Norway became 
less regular until it ceased entirely at the beginning of the 15th century ; 
and when white people again went to Greenland in the i6tn century die 
Norsemen had tUMppeared, having died out j only the ruins of their 
houses told that the land had formerly been peopled by a white race. 
What had happened ? 

The Norsemen first met the Eskimos about 1200, on hunting 
trips to the northwest coast; as the Inugsuk find showed, there had 
been some connexion between Norsemen and Eskimos. The Eskimos 
only inliabited the west coast as far south as the climate was Arctic, 
with that wbter ice which was necessary for their ice hunting and dog 
sledges. But in the 14th centurv' the Eskimos began to move south¬ 
ward. About 1350 ilrey attacked and destroyed the Norse * Western 
Settlement *; ancl in 1379 we hear about the first attack on the ‘ Eastern 
Settlement And now the Norse colonization began quickly to 
decline. 

The Norsemen were then already a degenerate race, as Dr Foul 
Nbrtund’s excavations in the church-yard at Heijolfsnes has shown : 
they were sick, under-nourished, degenerate and weak. The Norsemen 
of course looked with contempt on the Eskimos, these small, black 
heathen; and they probably killed them whenever they met. But the 
Eskimos had a fighting method of their own : they attacked ffie 
Norsemen individualty and from behind with their very effective 
weapons, bows and slings ; or they burned the Norse houses, after 
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having blocked up the doors. The tales of the Greenlanders relate 
how the last chief of the Norsemen, Ungortoq, fled out of his burning 
house with his little son in his arms, and then, when the Eskimos 
pursued him, threw the boy into a lake so that he should not be taken 
alive. 

lire Norse colonics disappeared and the Eskimos plundered the 
habitations, which explains how they got all those Norse objects wliich 
we now find in the old Eskimo nuns. The Norsemen certainly did 
not break their church bells voluntarily so that the Eskimos might make 
hammers or earnlrops out of the fragments. 

Half-way up the fiords we now find the ruins of these, the oldest 
Eskimo villages ; there they could still do some hunting from the ice 
in the winter, as they were accustomed to from thetr northern home. 
But later they scattered all over the country, and also onto the outer 
skerries i their kayak technique was now sufficiently developed to 
stand the south Greenland winter. 

The later houses at Tugtutdq belong to this period, the 17th and 
ifith centuries. Tlie houses are now big, square communal dwellings 
for several families, each containing ^0-50 persons. Tlie walls tvere 
of stones and turf, the floor paved 'wnh flat stones, the platfonn and 
roof of drift-wood. It was the kind of house still used when the 
Danish colonization of Greenland began with Hans Egede in 1721, and 
which is still used in Angmagssaltk on the east coast, lltese house- 
ruins contain Eskimo implements of more modem type and also glass 
beads, clay pipes and iron goods, brought to Greenland by the Dutch 
Whalers. 

The Eskimo immigrants to the Julranehaab district soon passed 
on south iliTough the region of Cape Faretvell, to the east coast. The 
oldest house-ruins at Angmagssal^ are of exactly the same form and 
contain exactly the same type of implements as the oldest houses at 
Tugtuthq ; already early in the 15th century the Eskimos had reached 
Angmags^ik. They did not however atop here, but wandered still 
farther north. The oldest houses in northeast Greenland also contain 
Inugsuk culture. But soon this culture was intermingled with other 
elements, brought by some Eskimos who from the Thule district 
wandered on northw^s and reached northeast Greenland, where they 
lived for centuries, but only once did white people sec them; Clavering 
met a small party of them on Covering Island in 1823. Since then they 
have all become extinct. 
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In Angmagssalik there is however still a prosperaus Eskimo 
population ■ since 1894 a Dan^h trading post has been situated ^ere. 
A curious and in some respects old fashioned fbut in others, highly- 
developed), culture was found amongst these Angmagssalikcrs, when 
the first white man, Gustav Holm, visited and spent a winter amon^t 
them in 1884. In 1925 a hundred of them were transplanted to me 
newly founded colony on Scoresby Sound. East Greenland now has 
a population of about 1000 Gre^anders, while the west coast has 
about 15000, and the Thule district 300. 

Civilization has now come to the Greenlanders, In 5 outh Green¬ 
land fishing has more and more displaced seal-hunting; the yawl and 
motor-boat have succeeded the kayak and woman's boat; the rubber- 
boot the kamik shin-boot; the gun the harpoon and the woodm 
house Ac old turf hut. The old Eskimo culture m Greenland will 
soon exist only in Ae old house-ruins and graves, and in the museuma. 
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Prehistoric Antiquities of Malta* 

by David Randall-MacIveh 

* I •I’lEEE \vas certainty room for a well illustrated work, providing at 
once a oonsp^is and a review of early Maltese archaeology. Only 
an unusual library can supply simultaneously to the reader the 
Papers of the British School at Rome, three or four volumes of 
Archaeologia, the official it^rts on the excavations, Ebert’s 
iexihon, and Zammit's Prehistoric Malta, to mention only the indis- 
pmsabJe minimum. Even with all these the student has not enough 
pictor^ material to enable him to vbualiiie the whole subject. 

Signor Ugolini is therefore doing a very useful thing when he 
underlies to publish in six volumes of no excessive bulk an illustrated 
record of the monuments, sculptures and other objects of interest. He 
certainly possesses the first qu^ffication for this task, as his photographs 
are excellent, and the line drawings and plans are up to the best standard. 
The author's efforts have been well seconded by the publishcra, who 
bring out his work m handsome form with large clear print and 
admirable reproductions. 

The volume l^fore us is written m popular style, obviously with 
the hope of attracting a large public. It ts not unnatural that in these 
circumstances the author sometimes writes to please the gallery. This 
is fairly harmless and does not work much damage. The book is 
Intended at once as a preface and a general introduction to volume i, 

' The Neolithic Temples of Tantien ’; vol. 2, * The larger Neolithic 
temples and the Hypogeum ’; vol. 3, ' Minor Neolithic templt^ and 
Megalithic Monuments '; vol, 4, * Temples, cemeteries and materials 
of the Cuproitthic age ’; voS, ‘ Conclusions 

I have thought it convenient to translate the Italian titles, and 
to avoid later e^l^tbns may say at once that in this article I shall 
replace * Cuproiithic ' throughout by' Chalcolithic \ the word generally 


• Matia ; origiiii ^Ha milti MeJtUrrmea. By Luigi M. UgdioL Pp, xvi, 
314, t a pimes ttjid T14 toa-figuics, Rome: Libreru detln Stato, 1934. too Ure^ 
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used by English writers < It is s better ternTtf when' Chalkns is under- 
stoodf as it should be, to include copper as well as bronze, Either 
word is preferable to the barbarous ' eneoiitico * which has dominated 
Italian archaeology for two generations. The mulatto offspring of 
two classical languages, * eneoiitico ‘ is also an execrable pun wfhich 
has at last become intolerable. It is to be wished^ that French and 
German writers would now come into line by substituting' Chalooliihic ^ 
for ‘ Age du cuivre ’ and ' Kupferaeit which do not nearly so well 
express the characteristics of that phase in which the latest neolithic 
products coincide with the earliest appearance of copper. 

The scheme of the boob is, very brieflv, as follows ; 

The first 20 pages are introductory, dealing in short summary 
paragraphs with the geography, geology, palaeontology, and anthrop¬ 
ology of the island. Chapter i then enumerates the several types 
O'f monumental remains: caverns, tombs, temples, and introduces 
us to the stone sculptures, terra-cotta figures, animal-reliefs 
pottery, A ' stylistic reriew' ’ of these is made in chapter 2, which 
en^ the first or expository section, written with a clear directness of 
style which is both practlc^ and attractive. 

In the next part chapter 3 brings up the great question on which 
the main interest of Mdtese archaeology depends. Are the earliest 
temples Neolithic or not ? and, if perhaps rightly classified as Neolithic 
on technical grounds, are they yet really retarded survivals chronolog¬ 
ically to be equaled with the Bronze Age in the other parts of the 
Mediterranean ? 

Chapters j^, 5, 6 of part 2, entitled * Religion ‘ Civilization, 
* Peoples contain some interesting speculations. The arguments In 
favour of considering the larger buildings to be temples rather thw 
palaces are well mustered. Close observation and much originality 
of su^estion mark the account of the architecture. 

Part 3 is principally devotal to an enquiry as to how mueh the 
other Mediterranean countries and islands can offer for comparu!on 
with Malta. If the results of the enquiry are largely negative yet some 
interesting evidence is obtained, especially from the (XJmparison with 
Sardinia and with Spain. 

Part 4 U far inferior to the rest of the work,^ It is entitled 
‘ Conclusions \ but as the real conclusions had been given already this 
section is mostly padding and irrelevance. Perhaps some extm pages 
had to be written in order to space out the numerous illustrations. 
But ^ey might have been better used. Here for instance tlie writer 
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might have foimd space to repair an omission which must be very 
patent to English readers,, by riving some credit to those who have 
worked in Maita before him. The names of Thomas Ashby and Eric 
Feet do not appear anywhere at all in the text. Nor is there the 
slightest hint of the importance and value of Sir Themistocles Zammit's 
work in excavation. It may be hoped that this oversight will be 
rectified in the later volumes. 

The questions raised in parts 2 and 3 are of vital interest to 
Archaeology. First and foremost is the problem of chronology, which 
our author tackles ve^ courageously and, in my judgment at leasts 
quite successfully. His argtiment is based principally upon a section 
obtained in Zammit’s digging of Tarxien. From the pavement of the 
temple up there was a uniform layer of iight-ooloured earth, 90 centi¬ 
metres deep, in which numerous objects, some certainly in situ, 
others lying confusedly. These objects included statuettes of limestone, 
Hint implements, horns of animals, pottery models of buildings, pottery 
vessels. Above this was a stratum dearly to be distinguished by ite 
black colour, carbonac»)us and evidently produced by burning. This 
upper stratum was 30 centimetres deep and contained human bones, 
being in fact a small burying ground. With the human bones were 
objects of personal adornment, copper weapons and pottery. A 
photograph and a sketch illustrate the section. Now the upper 
stratum, our author maintains, is not as usually stated merely ‘ Bronze 
Age it is definitely and precisely ChakoUtfac, In this he is unques¬ 
tionably right, the types of the daggers and axes prove it beyond all 
doubt. The lower section he maintains to be Neolithic, which is the 
usual view. As the buildings of the temple must be older than this 
lower stratum of objects the Duildings, it is argued, must be Neolithic, 

Some students, while not questioning the Neolithic type of the 
Maltese culture and the earliest temples, have maintained that they 
are retarded survivals, chronologically to be equated not with the 
Neolithic but with the Bronse Age in mote progressive parts of the 
Mediterranean, UgoUni vigomusly combats tnis view, which certainly 
seems to be arbitrary and to offer too facile an explanation. The 
only real attack that might be made on his position b diffenmt. 
Accepting the chronological equation of Malta with other countries, 
and discarding tlie su|gesiioa of retardation, it might be argued that 
both strata are Chalcohthic, and that the interval between the abandon¬ 
ment of the temple and its filling up by the lower stratum of earth was 
so short that the temple itself might not antedate the Chalcoiithic, 
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This would be logical but it looks like forcing the evidence. The 
natural course for an unprejudiced critic is to accept the argument of 
this book and fearlessly to face the consequences. 

The consequences are serious, but need not be portentous. 
UgoUni makes the most of them, and falls sometimes into obvious 
exa^erations. Yet he Is certainly entitled to much credit for his 
fean^ness, and for the emphasis that he lays upon the importance of 
this orientation of the facts. Malta exhibits the earliest dvilization, 
after the Palaeolithic, known in the Mediterranean; and it b a civiliza¬ 
tion of a surprisingly high order. Is tlus incredible ? We have no right 
to say^. 

The difficulty is that there is so little extant of true Neolithic age 
which can serve as a basis of comparison. It has frequently been 
remarked in late years by such writers as Antonielli, Rellini, voit Duhn, 
that the evidence for true Neolithic in Italy is fast evaporating. The 
latest witness is Rellini’s book on La piu anticu ceramka dlpinta in 
Italia, which proves the painted pottery of the Vibrata and the Materano 
to be not Neolithic but Chaleo!itliic. Site after site once classed as 
Neolithic proves on examination to belong to the next sta^. 

There certainly remain in Italy and Sicily, if hardly anywhere 
else, a few purely Neolithic sites i but the yield from them is so slight 
as to afFora no evidence of the general standard attained by tlieir in¬ 
habitants. In Crete the Ncoliduc stratum still awaits exploration. In 
short there exists no criterion by which we can judge wliat the Neolithic 
dviliaation was really like in any part of the Mediterranean littoral or 
the blands in that sea. 

But it is surely reasonable to believe that it was of a very high order, 
and 1 see no cause for thinking that it may not have been as high as that 
which is claimed for Malta. The brilliant Chalcolithic civilizaijons 
of Egypt, Crete and the nearer Orient cannot have been suddenly 
evolved. When we have found the preceding stage in these countries 
shall we be surprised if it proves to be fully as sopl^ticated as anything 
illustrated in this book ? 

But though I may be willing to believe in the Neolithic dating of 
the earliest Maltese temples, and may not be afraid to accept this 
interesting architecture and elaborate ornament, thcM characterized 
statues, and remarkably perfected pottery, as truly Neolithic in date and 
style, 1 cannot accept the uimecessary corollary which UgpUni draws. 

For him Malta is not only the earliest seat of any civilization yet 
known after the Palaeolithic, but it is also the source of many features in 
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the principal civilizations of the Meditemnean, This is not only 
implied in the title of his book, it is explicitly stated in chapter 7 and 
most emphatically repeated in the * Conclusions ^ It is needle to 
say that mere is no real evidence for such a fantastic contenuon, but 
1 may point out that what little we knotv is directly opposed to it. 
Nothing for instance could be more striking than the total absence of 
any trace of Maltese influence in Italy and Sicily, though they are 
geographically so near. Apulia may always have some surprises in 
store, but as yet Molfetta and Matera have produced nothing even 
fa in tly suggestve of Malta, In the eastern Mediterranean even Ugolim 
himself does not venture to suggest that Egypt borrowed from Malta, 
And though he claims that some pottery from the Neolithic stratum in 
Crete is identical with Maltese examples thb scarcely helps his case. 
Crete was never exactly wanting In originality and may have produced 
its own pottery without assistance. The most that might be conceded 
in this regard is that Malta may possibly have preserved certain traits 
once widdy prevalent, of which the examples in Aegean regions are 
still imderground. 

But when we turn to the western half of the Mediterranean the 
case b very different. Thb may well have been the sphere of Maltese 
influence ; it certainly deices the circle within which that culture was 
evolved. There b an inunediate and unmbtakable link in the 
megalithtc style of building which runs through all the blands and is 
foimd in Spain. It b true that none of these megalithic structures b 
known to twte back to the Neolithic period, but they all have a certain 
generic affinity, and some of them retain in the Chalcolithic or even the 
Bronze Age such marked peculiarities of Maltrae architecture as the 
semicircular exedra j striking examples of thb are figured from a 
* Giant's tomb * m Sardinb and from a building on the Spanbh site of 
Ixw Millares, 

What may have been the character of any Neolithic civilisation in 
North Mrica we cannot even gu^ hut 1 strongly sympathize wiA 
the suggestion that Tunb or Tripoli may some day help to explain 
the Maltese problem. In the meanwhile Ugolini’s work serves as an 
admiiabie mist-au-point^ beyond which it is impossible to go until 
more excavations have been made in rnany places besides Malta. 
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AN ASSYRIAN CA.MP-SCENE (platb I, p. 216) 

The Editor having asked me tg write a few iincs in cNplanatiou 
of the subjert of plate 1 I gladly comply, though ^cre can he littie 
novelty in my remarks, Th^is fragment of an Assyri^ sculptured slab 
is now in the Vordcrasiatische AbteUung of the National Museums in 
Berlin, numbered va ^5, and exhibited in the recently-opened room 15. 
It has been several times pubibhed and described, last by D, Opitz 
in the Archtv fUr Orientf<^scfntng VU, tafel ill, and p. 1 if. The Berlin 
Museum acquired it Indirectly, for it was at one time in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, but its provenance b known to be the mound of 
Kuyunjik (Nineveh), opposite to the modem town of Mosul on the 
Tigrb. Tnere it was discovered by the excavators who were working 
on ^half of the British Museum in 1853 and 1854 among the ruins of 
the North Palace, built by Ashurbanipal, the last great king of Assyria, 
who reigned from b.c, 668 till about 630, 

In Its present form the fragment preserves only part of one out of 
(probably) three registers which filled the complete height of the slab, 
and that remaining b most likely the uppermost, for the perimeter-wall 
of the camp, seen at the top, begina to curve downwards at the left, 
and the complete circuit ivould evidently occupy much room below the 
exbting register. It is a reasonable assumption, therefore, that the 
whole slab was occupied with camp-scenes similar to those preserved, 
and, since the personal affairs of the king were invariably the subject 
of these sculptures, we might go further and suppose that the royal tent 
itself was shown, in the middle register now roiaaing. 

It will be seen that the moment chosen by the artist for depiction 
b that of the return of the army to camp after a battle, also that the 
quarters shown are evidently those of the high officers, which gives a 
hirthcr point to the suggestion above that the king’s tent was pitched 
not far away. The returning warrior b greeted by a batman with 
refreshment (which he snatches greedily), another m^cs hb bed, and 
in a neighbouring service-tent a sheep is being quartered for hb meal. 
The two utensib hanging on the branch pole of the tent are not easy 
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to identify^—perhaps one of them la a fan to cool the master while he 
rests. 

Outside lie sheep and a goat, also a pair of camels, or rather 
dromedaries, with their fodder before them, which has been brought 
by a man seen with hb hand in a sack—though this detail has also 
been explained as showing a bakerpreparing his cakes by plastering 
them on the side of on oven. 'liie camels neglect their meal, being 
occupied in courting. They have, howe^’er, an interest here beyond 
that of illustrating a commonplace detail of animal behaviour, for it is 
their presence which has caused some to believe that this scene comes 
hom a series of pictures of Ashurbanipal^s campaign against the Arabs. 
It is known that one room in the North Palace was lined with sculptures 
depicting the tout of tlie Arabs and the burning of tltcir encampment, 
and it is assiiTned that thi^ fragment belonged to the same series. But 
there is really nothing beyond the mere presence of the dromedanesj 
the Arabian camels, to suggest this, and such animals were vridcly 
used at that period in many territories over which the Assyrian kings 
campaigned. 

There is no sufficient reason, then, for us to pitch this camp in 
any particular locality, tfiough no doubt at one time the place would 
have been clearly tiuiicatcd by an inscription upon a neighbouring slab 
but this guidance b now lost. C, J. Gaud. 

FLINT ARROW-HEADS FROM THE GRAVE OF 
MES-KALAiM-DUG, UR* * 

The complexity and richness of the civilization revealed by the 
excavations at 0r, and the beauty and intrinsic value of many of the 
objects found, are such that the fiini arrow-heads from the grave of 
Mea-kalam-dug, illustrated by fig, i, may liardly appear worthy of 
attention. Yet It b tnte that in archaeology common things are 
normally of more fundamental interest than rare ones—* common 
things ’ wrote General Fitt-Rivers * are of more importance than 
partitndar things, because they arc more prevalent 'rhb dictum of 
the General’s must have been unpopular at the time he made h, when 
most CO J lections were being formed on tlirectly opposite lines by the 
assemblage of those rarities which now' alternately bore or intimidate 

* Thanks trt due to Dr Wooller the Britah Museum autlioritie* for permi^ion 
to publidb this (1e«criptioD and for fadlitia in having tr^inga made- — Eorrow. 

* Gtnenl Ftlt^Rivcrt, Exan^'alioHf in CJum^ vot Tfj 18981 p. 2J. 
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the public; but at the present day we should al! be agreed that the 
General never made a sounder or truer statement. 

Tiie arrow-heads from Ur, to which we may now draw attention, 
were fotmd ‘ all b a cluster, point—or rather cutting edges—upwards 
and 0.50 m. above the Hoor of the pit; they had evidently l>een in a 
quiver, whicli had perished, and judging from their position the sliafts 
to which they were attached had been 0,30 m, long *.• U the arrow* 
shafts were really only 30 ctns. (t.e. about one foot^ lone they could have 
l^eti of little real use. Sir Jolm Evans had in bis collection a number 
of complete arrows of this kind from Egypt, and these measured on the 
aver:^ 3S inches in length.* 

The three flints illustrated belong to a class found widespread over 
North Africa and Western Europe. Though varyinjg in detail, the 
various forma are fundamentally the same ; they consbt of sections of 
dint flakes with two sides blunted abruptly by steep flaking in the 



Fs*, U CHISCX'END^ TJiAHSVaREB OR TRaKCHWT AftSOW^HEADS OF FUST* 

FTtOU TllB CkAVB OF AT UR (i) 

microlithic manner; the two edges, which formed parts of the edges 
of the original primary flake, are left untouched, one to act as the 
business edge of the chisel-ended arrow, the other for msertion into the 
shaft. The chief possible variations in form are summarized below:— 

fp The wiJdi of the may be aeveiaJ dmea amalki' ibsm the isidth of tlie 
primary flake From wKch it v™ taken fig. no. ii)»or may on ibft othtf 
biDci be appro^ciinately equa] flc* no. 4)1 01 as miich as twice m hig 
Fio. ocH. iSp 19 )* 

a. The angle of the btiflineM edge, which is normally apprnximately *1 right- 
angles to a line bkeciing tJie in^c fonoed by the bliinted aides, may occasloaaJtj 
be oblique FIO- a, nos. 7, j6* 17), 

3. The degree of the angle formed by a prolongation of the blunted sides, ^rka 
greatly according as these edges are almost parallel lo one another or taper lo 
a tuiiTow mog* 

4. The degree of concavity of the blunted aides, is sometimes oil {e.jf., fig. a, 

noa. 9, IS, 32) and in other eases qiifte maiked FU. t, no«. 1^3 ; 2, 

nosp 6, y, tS* I9)i 

■ Ci L, Woolley^ Uf Excavaiio/u, f»/. 11, Tfte Royai CtmtUry^ p* 160. 

F Sir John Hvans^ tmplarunti of Cnenf Sntittn^ ipd 
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The specimens from the grave of Mc3* *kaiam*dug are of closely 
similar form, showing aides strongly tapering and mimi^ly concave, 
featxirea which give mem weSi-de&ied tangs. It is possible that this 
variant had become stereotyped in Mesopotamia at that date. 

There b no direct evidence to suggest the exact method of haftmg 
Mes-kalam-dug's arrow-heads, but this can be inferred fairly certainly 
from the ewdence of finds made elsewhere in which the shaft, or part 
of it, has survived. Several such finds Iiave been made in nonhem 
Europe. We illustrate (fig. 2, no. i) a specimen found at a depth of 
between 2^ and 3 metres in a peat bog at Tvaermose, Eising Sogn, 
Ginding Herred, North Jutland,* and anotiier (fig. a, no. ^ from 
Pctersfehner Moor, Oldenburg* ; in both cases the foreshaft b of wood* 
and the flint b secured by anSnal sinews. In the case of the specimen 
from a peat bog at Vissenberg, Odense, FUnen, engraved by Mad^ 
and reproduced by Evans^* the shaft was also of wood, but the binding 
was of ' fine bast-fibre Another group of specimens with hafts 
intact comes from Egypt, The example illustrated (fig. 2, no. 3), 
belongs to the period of the Middle Empire,' and in common with other 
Egyptian specimens b secured in its h^t by bitumenThe shafts of 
the Egyptian arrows generally consisted of reed and the foreshaft of 
wood. The shaft was notched at one end for the string of the bow 
and in some cases at least there are definite indicatioits of feathers at 
cither side to steady the flight of the arrow (Evans, op, cii, p. 369), It 
seems probable that the specimens from Ur vrere hafted m the same 
way. _ 

In Northern Europe the traaefiet arrow-head b found abundantly 
at sites dating from the latter half of the Mesolithic period. It b 
absent from the Early Tardenoisbn, uncommon in the Middle 
Tardenoisian, but extremely abundant in the Late Tardenoisian, It 
b also absent, or virtually so, from sites of the axc-cult\ues of Northern 
Europe of the Boreal period, becomes fairly common in the Oldesloe 

* Sophia MOUer, * Archa«)k)gis.k Udbytt« nf Mosiarbddet i 
Ajirt>*ger, 1917, p. 149, fig- »■ 

* Gustav Kosunua, Die /ruft^mndiKA, igzit p. 39> 4^- 

‘ As the total length oif orrow surviving is only 4^ inches, it is not possible to say 
whether the shjift was a sunpte woodcti one, or whether it consisted of shaft and foieahaft. 

' Ewins, of. p, 409, fig. 344. 

'Another Danish spedmen U in the British Museum. See Steve Age Gtdde, 
3rcl ed., fig. 181. Material of binding not indicted. 

' J. de Morgan, Frekuteric Man, fig. 41, no. 6 and p. 97. See Evtms, p, 369. 
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Ym aiISfl^flN 15 El> TRANSVERSE OR r^PtCHET aHROW^HEA^ OP FlMt, 
ALL EXCan Ko^ 1 FROK tHE MESOUnTiC PKftlCHJ 
S'llBKjitv iWpt Hk ■ «t|E n. »-ii tT: «», ij-tT •! ft ; ». j» it If Hk ■ 


1, TvaennoM, Ekmg Sogo, Giodtng Her™!, North After Sophua MMkr, 

op* ^ , 

2. Pct^rmhner Moor* Oldenburg. After KoMinna, cip- ctL 

1. Middle Empire, After de Mor^. ^ ^ 

J-7. Kitdwoideti of Ertcbolle, N. Juajind. Drawn by author in Copenbagea 

g. Svaerdb^&aland. (S« note 25). Dnnro by author in &penh^ Mii«u^ 
Q-ii Under HOid^unra at Wsmgford, Suflblk- Drawn by author tn the Univemty 
MuKuin of Ardiacology and Ethnology, OinoAndgc. ^ . j 

la From floor of a Later TardenoUian pit-dwellutg at SeJmesicio, Stusa - tocavated 
Uid drawn by the author. See j4it/£jufin« jfoiirt.. 1934* "T- »34 n. Lewes 

13-17. FtSSr^’upper Ta^aioiiiJin levd at Zonhoven, Belgiuro, After HamaL 

Nandrin and Senrats. . . 

18, 19. Fmm the Later Middle Capsian midden of Ain MouhlAd, Algeria. After 

Menghis. i,- 

30. From a Later Cnpsiaq site in Algen*. After Mmglun. 

31. Ftnm the midden* 1* MtiBem, Portugal. AfMObermaiff. *1. c 

33, 33. From the Inter Taideaobian site of Slochy Ogiodinki, Poland. After SnniL 
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and Gudenaa river culturest and extremely abundant td the excluabn 
of other microlithic forms in the kitchen-mEddens of Denmark. A 
series extending from Spain to Poland is illustrated by rits. z. 

Ihe type continued in use and is found commonly in megallthic 
tombs in Iberia, Brittany, Holland, North Germany and Denmark; 
it also occurs rarely in the British Windmill Hill culture, e.g,, at 
^'hitebawk Camp, Brighton, and at Windmill and continues 

into the Branze Age.^* * It seems also to have given rise to a large number 
of derivative forms, which are found commonly in Britain from the 
Neolithic cx:riod and on into the Bronze Age,^* These derived forms 
have not been vrell studied elsewhere, though isolated specimens of 
derived forms have been illustrated from France. A similar develop¬ 
ment from a transversely to an obliquely hafted form was observed by 
Siret** in Grenada and Alracria, and supported by Breuil.'^ 

In North Africa the material is not sufficiency well-dated geologically 
to make time-comparisons with Northern Europe, but the tranchet 
arroW'head (or microlithic trapeze—^the same thin^ is found extremely 
abundantly m the Getulian province of the Capsian culture (Eastern 
Algeria and Tunis), according to Men|hin“ in the later half of the 
middle or younger Capsian and in the final stages of the Capsian. In 
Egypt it occurs in the first pre-dynastic,” ana in Upper and Middle 
Egypt survived the foreign innuences of the second predyn^tic period," 
and became a stereotyped feature of equipment for shooting birds and 
small game" The hieroglyphic sign, m fact, for an arrow was bas^ 


” J. G. D, Ctuk,' Derivative foims af the perit ti^chrt in Britain Arch. Jtnm,, 
> 934 * ^ci, p. 3k, ■nd tig' 3, nos. i wu) a. ibid. fig. nos. 3 and 311. 

“p, 55. ** See BalL Soc. if Anth. de Brux., lyaj, p. zjo and fig, 0, 

** 11 . Breuii, ' Lea Stibdivisk>aB du Pai^Hthique aup^rictir ct leitr sigiufiealhi'n 
Cffufv. inl.d’Anthr, tt d'ArcA. Frdh., ( 7 mnw, 1912. pt 137, fig. 47. 

'* 0. Menghin, ^Die mesolkhische Rulmrentwiddun^ in EtmpaV Deuluha Afekt 
Iiui, Rom,-Gem. Komm. Bet, 1947, pp. ifia-fi. 

V. C. Childe, The Mott Ancient Etut, p. 77. ’* /AM, pp. 8&-1, 

Poauhly « won abo used as a weapon by infeitor peoples, Evans, op. At, p, 369, 
quotes the case of ttra seta of wooden figures in Ghke^ Moseom horn a 6th dynasty 
tODob at iyaiut, ahowii^ on ihe one hand Egyptian tnwps with brown complexiDQs ajiS 
armed with bronze spettn and shields, and on the other almrier hluk>&«d iroopa 

* aimed with and arrows oaly; each (with) a bow in hia left hand, and in h» right 

four arrowt whJi chttet-shapod heads of flttit *, 

luvi’ ^j?****’h' rh« fatft that the type is a very andent one caused h to be used for sym- 
^ buriab, la ritb why such arrows occurml oiiiy in the grave of 

McS'kalam-dug, and not in the otlier graves aamined to the Royal Cemetery si Dr ? 
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on &s chisel-ended form.” Various elaborations of the form were 
perfected in Egypt, e.g.^ the remarkable specimens obtained by Petrie 
m>m Abydos (contemporary with the tst dynasty),** as well such 
devices as hafting three heads on one shaft, or two stiver ones on 
cither side of and slightly below a larger central specimen." It is 
clear in fact that in Egypt and in North Africa generally the type has 
had a very prolonged history, stretching away back to the later stages 

of the Capsian. . 

There is less published evidence from hTesopotanua, but the type 
to have occurred in the first prediluvian stratum at al-*Ubaid.** 
At Ur it was confined to the grave of Mes-kalaui-dug. 

The suggestion made by Dr Woolley that the tranchei arrow-head 
is possibly * one more example of Egyptian borrowing from Sumer 
prior to the rise of the first dynasty ' rests on the false premise that me 
type ‘ has not been found [in Egypt] in ptedynastic associatiom 
In actual fact, as we have shown, it is extremely ancient in North Afnca- 
In the presexii state of kBowlcdw it would be rash to decide which 
of the two areas can claim priority, but North Africa must hold tlic 
field on C3tiating evidence. As between North Africa and Northern 
Europe it is hardly possible to say very much; the type is certainly 
6000 and possibly 7000 years old in Denmark,** but until more is 
of the late quaternary geology of North Africa it seems impossible 10 
date the various stages of Capsian culture with any dcErec of accuracy. 
It is certainly significant that the tranchst artow-hcad seems to have 
arrived abruptly about the middle of the Mesolithic in Eumpe, and this 
has led some writers to suggest that it marks the amv^ m of 

some impulse from North Africa.** J- G, D. CLatiK 


“ \r, G. Chil<ie, op. tit. p* 96- * Stt de Modrgan, cii. fig. 41, «k». 4 and 5. 

•• iWa. fig, 41, no. 8. ® C. L. Woolley, Op. eit. pp, 380-1. ** /W(t 

» Out ot considerably more than 1000 raicfolilbs from the Svae^borg eo(n- 

plete enough for certain chwaification, the only trapeac or froaeftei « 

%in jUuatr^cd. It»important to note that this wm one of the few me<» not f****^*" 
avrtetiuiic «ca«uk.n. aid ita aaaodatkm ia therefore aospect, Ti.a typo » entirely 
J^t from otlier aiiea of the cultnre penod, t.g, Mullerup, 

Brfubrwirne.'rtiatcham. It u therefore unlikely (oante-date the Boreai-Atlantic trenaition. 
•• Obenmiief, jFWrtf il/mi mi p< 3®^* 
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CRETE AND EGYPT. 

We have been asked by Sir Arthur Evans to eive publicity to a 
footnote in the 4th volume of his Palace of Mims, in which he refers 
to Dr Reisner's A^ycerinus (Harvard University Press, 1931) pp. 130 ff, 
and to bis (Dr Reisner’s) article in Antiquity v, 1931,20off; on Stone 
Vessels found in Crete and Babylonia. We quote from a proof-copy 
of p. 9S3 Arthur Evans’ book, corrected in his own hanow’nting i— 

. , . , ' As regards proto-dyi^tic Egypt, I am glad to find that 
his results correspond generally with those set forth in this Work. It 
is the more to he regretted, therefore, that, as rega^ the prehistoric 
section (in which “Dynasty O", as representing its most developed 
aspect, should be natur^ly included) not only is there a serious lacuna— 
the entire omission of the class of “ cupped blocks ” — but a clear mis¬ 
statement of fact. In Myemnus, p, 133, regarding the bases of the 
Middle and Late Prehbtoric stone bowk it is stated tliat all the examples 
are of the round-bottomed “ tyw ", But the flat base constantly 
occurs (e.g. Naqada, pl. vni, 1). The flat base with a moulded edge is 
found both on the smaller class of bowls {Nagada, fig. d) and on 
miniature examples. Such moulded bases are, indeed, a feature of 
Middle and Late Prehistoric stone vessels in Egypt and disappear in 
Dynasty i. No proto-dynastic bowls of ibis kind exkt. It was 
therefore reasonable to claim aa an import from predynastic Egypt 
the loivcr part of a porphyry bowl with a moulded base of an unusual 
character foimd in the pre-paJatial dumping-ground northwest of the 
Palace at Knossos (P, 0/ M, II, part I, p. 50, and cf, p. 31). A a mall 
marble bowl (fig. 943 c.) from Na^ada (Asbmolean Museum) shows a 
similar moulding. The same kind of porphyry, with somewhat 
elongated quartz crystals, occuia among prehistoric vases of the Petrie 
Collection tn the University College Museum (40-60 sequence dating), 
as wTis kindly pointed out to me by Dr M. A, Murray. 

‘ As explained above, the general indebtedness of Early Minoan 
forms to predynastic Egyptian models depends on a whole group of 
parallel objects found in the same early deposits—not only copies of 
stone vases, but stone palettes, similar idols, as well as features in ixstume 
(including a " sheath ” akin to the Libyan) fashions of hair-dressing, 
and apparently the beehive form of their dwellinga. All this is brushed 
aside by Dr Reisner (Antiquity, Ioc. cii., p. 306) with the aphorism 
that among primitive races ** similar needs and materiak are apt to 
produce objects of similar appearance The fact is of course un¬ 
doubted, but it k wholly inapplicable to the present case, relating to 
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geographically and historically ooonected areas. The concluaton that 
under such conditions whole groups of parallel forms of marked 
individu^ity were Independently evolved without any connexion with 
one another violates every law* of probability \ 


ramparts of DORCHESTER, Oxfordshire (plan) 

The Hixtory of Dorchester, edited in i832 by J. H. Parker, contains 
a letter written to the editor by the Rev. Thomas fiamSf in which— 
among other things—he described a ‘ vallum and fosse * surrounding 
the modem village. His account is a mbeture of ftcld-ohservation and 
mere theorizing which it is dilBcult to disentangle ; it seemed, however, 
that he certainly had seen something and that his account should be 
tested. The authors, therefore, assisted by G. H. Askew, A. H. A. 
Hogg, and the Rev. Adam Fox, visited the site and endeavoured to 
work out the line of the enceinte. For nearly three-quarters of the 
circuit, it was remarkably plain to the eye. There was a bank much- 
denuded but standing in places quite six feel high, with slight but 
evident remains of a ditch in front of it j inside, the ground had risen 
usually to the level of the top of the bank, but oven in the intenaiv'cly- 
cultivated allotments on the south side a perceptible rise of ground 
marked the back of the bank. .And once the line was laid down, it 
seemed even possihle to recognize the points at which it crossed the 
main Henlcy-Oxford road, though this road has been recently relaid. 
At two points in the west and one in the south side, interruptions of ^e 
ditch were visible on the ground and may possibly represent the position 
of gates. 

Only in the northeast sector was the rampart difficult to trace. It 
was noted, however, that its line was taken up by two settlemmt cracks 
(A and B on plan); these were serious cracks, one in a brick house 
and one in a modem well-built stone wail. The houses In Dorchester 
arc not noticeably liable to settlement cracks ; it acemed, therefore, 
tha t these cracks were significant and were probably to be explained 
by supposing that at these points the buildings Itad been insecurely 
founded on the hed of the bank. Furthermore m the gard^ of the 
Post Office and the Missionary CoUcBe a ridge was visible which ali^ 
with the bank where it is last observable and with the settlement cradts. 
This ridge, then, should represent the back of the bank. No traces of a 
ditch could be seen along the cast side and there were no ^ttlcment 
cracks in houses which would straddle its supposed line. Possibly it had 
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been filled up deliberately when the Abbey and the Castle of Dorchester 
were constructed immediately outside it; an open ditch would certainly 
have interfered with their amenttiea ; possibly there never was a ditch 
along this side ; there was some evidence that both north and south 
ditches ran on beyond the line of the east rampart to join the Thame. 

The area enclosed is approxintately a rectangle, 375 yards long 
and 175 yards broad, and containing about 13! acres . Such a rampart 
laid out in straight lines around a town that is known to be Roman is in 
all probability Roman itself; in any event, it can hardly be later than 
the building of Dorchester Abbey (ti4o). if we are right in supposing 
that the abbey b outside it. In fact, it looks as if Dorchester could be 
added to the list of small Romano-British towns with regularly planned 
ramparts, of which the neighbouring AJehester {AnL 1927, vii, 

157) is a conspicuous example : and since I^Iajor AUeii’s photographs 
have shown that around Dorchester were numerous viliage-settlcnients 
of a large native population, it is mieresting to record the ramparts of a 
town w^ch was, in all probability, their administrative centre. 

The Oxford University Archaeological Society is cutting a section 
across the ditch on the west side, and it is hoped in aue ooursc to publbh 
a detailed account of the field-work and the excavations, 

C, E, Stevens ; G. S. Keenev. 


MEGALITHS IN KENYA (plate n, p, 216) 

Beyond ihc not very certain example of Toboiwa, and one other 
unknown and now' unverifiable site, there are no megaliths in Nandi or 
Vasm Gishu. Of this I am sure—^imfortunately, because somemegaliths 
would be a most welcome addition to our rather monotonous structural 
antiquities, 1 give a concise description of the three (grand total for 
Kenya so far) that are known, 

I, TobolWA Hill, North Hanoi 

(Top. ref.; Gen. Smff map north A-36) 

w 

The summit of ttiis hill is a huge mass of granite, with a fiat top. 
On the north edge, the rock haa weathered into a semi-circular rece^ 
at one spot, and here lies a roughly shaped block of granite, square in 
section, broken into three pieces. Total length, 10 ft.; breadth of 
uppermost face, 36 ins. at one end, and 3® his. at the other. On the 
south side of the hill, where the rock, does not fall sheer, there is a 
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E latform of rock surroundin? two-thirds of the summit, coveted with 
imps of rock that have broken off the summit. 1 have heard it said 
more t han once that there is a stone circle here ; but this is de&iitety 
not so. There are, however, two blocks of granite which do not appear 
to be in a natural position. The hill of i obolwa is regarded by the 
local Nandi as being haunted. The whole summit, I believe, is to 
be gazetted as an andent monument. 

1 . Kiboloss Farm 

During ploughing operations in igzz, at the foot of Kiboloss Hilt, 
was found a circle of stonjcs, above, and close to, two earth hut-circles. 
The stones, which averaged about one foot square, were set touching 
each other in a circle of a wut z or 6 feet diameter. Tliey were removed 
at the time, as they hindered the plough, and there is unhappily no 
sketch or plan of them. 

3. The Selengei Stone 
(Gen. Staff" map, 1 : i ,000,000, south A-37) 

_ This is at ^engei, about 15 miles southwest of Kiu railway station. 
It is a cylindrical block of stone, apparently a meteorite, almut z ft. 
6 ins. high, and is said by the Masai to be the figure of a gir! who was 
turned to stone. At the same place are ^ .^zanian ' wells, now' disused. 
The stone is a gazetted ancient monument. 

G, W. B. Hontincford. 

THE OLD ENGLISH TERM ‘ SNADE ' 

The term stiade occurs locally as a suffix to place-names in the 
southeast of England. It belong to that class of words: forest, 
parriock, chase, and the like, which have not only a descriptive but a 
legal connotation. Its meaning is that of a wood held in severalty, 
g^erally within the bounds of .Andred or within forest areas under a 
similar custom of wood-right, near Andred : anti in most cases, possibly 
in all, the woods known as snades were originally royal woods. Thus, 
in Kent, the weald, or common wood-pasture, of each lathe, had within 
it, often upon its northern border, a silva regis or tyi^emtade, and these 
snades have survived in such modem forms as ‘ Kingsnothe which 
was once the ' cyngessnade * of the royal town of Wye. and was given 
to Battle Abbey by William i together with its parent manor. The 
scip'eralty which the owner possessed there consists in the right to fell 
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t^Inbe^^ to make assarts, and to exclude the common ri^ht of pastumge 
which the weald once aiibrded to the Kentish coiiununities in its quality 
of communis silva. At Wye, and, no doubt, elsewhere, Ujc snade was 
used to provide wood-right for those tenants on the lord’s inland who 
did not hold by gavelkind, and so had no common right in Andred. 

The term is of great antiquity. A king’s snade of Faversham (S 
mentioned in a charter of 850 and a snacie of the Meonwara (the 
Hampshire Jutes) in 823, and it is likely that the usage of such royal 
several woods was coeval with the lathe and weald systems themselves— 
coeval, I should say, with the settlement. 

English charters and surveys show us the legal status of the snade 
and itefecd relation to the ^tem of forest pasture, but they give us 
no explanation of the origin of the term Itself. To get such an explana¬ 
tion, we must go, against all likelihood, to Italy, and to a period 
considerably earlier than the first recorded use of the term m Enghsh 
records. The Edict of Rothari, king of the Italian Lombards, was 
Issued in the year 643, It contains, among others, the following 
provisions under the general rubric * De Arbore Signato i Si servos 
sua aucturitatc arborem, ubi ticlatura facta est inter fines de^ntendas, 
inciderit, aut moriatur aut redimat sc ci^ quatragenta solidis , and, 

* De in silva altcrius facta': * Si quis propter intento, signa nova, 

id est ticlatura aut snaida, in silva allerius feccrit et suam non adpro- 
baverit, conponat solidos quadragenta, mediatatem cegi et mcdiatat^ 
cuius silv-a hierit *. The editor of this section of the Leges identifies 
the ticlatura which is here the Latin synonym for snaida with the talia- 
lura of the Roman agrimensores, the incising of identifiable marks of 
ownership upon standing timber in order to establish a iwundary, 
his idenirfication is clearly right. The Lombardic snaida and with it 
the Kentish snaed should be derived, therefore, from the same root as 
the Old English snaedan or snipan and the modem German s^eidm : 
in the first instance the cuts made upon trees to mark the Imes of a 
several copse, and, in England, by extension of meaning, ihe area which 
the boundary marks enclose. Rothari’s edict gives to the Jmes of bl^ed 
trees which form such boundaries a legal guarantee of a clearly defied 
Older—that which anaches to the charter and to the kmg s com. The 
forger of charters, the coiner, and the man who oo^tcrfeits or defoces 
his neighbour’s snaida, suffer the same penalty of the striking off of 
the hand that violated the sanctity of record. 

There is nothmg in these provisions to show that a s^tem ot 
wood-right like that of Kent prevailed among the Lombards. Rothan s 
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edict tells us only th^t the snadc originally meant no more than tlie 
otvner's mark upon the bound^ Ime of his timber. From this first 
simpte meaning there amse in Kent (but perhaps not among the 
Lombards) a secondary use. The wood endosed within the snaoes or 
cuttings came itself to to called the snade, Cteariyj this use could only 
arise in circumstances when private property tn woodland was a notable 
exception, when the blazed signs of ownership conveyed a distinctive 
kind of protection and guaranteed a knowTi and exceptional right. 
Woodland in the ownership of individuals could only be usefully das^d 
and named as snadc-land in a community for whom there was a natural 
antithesis to it in the common right in national or provincial forests. 
The snadc, tlierefore, falls into that class of elements in English place- 
names wliidi carries not only a description of natural features, but also 
a legal and an historical connotation. It reflects accurately and un¬ 
mistakably a certain phase of early, distinctive, and narrowly localized 
custom. Such place-names as Snodland or Kingsnorth recall the form 
of institutions just as accurately as do the contemporary or slightly 
later Inlands, Huishes, or Bucklwds, and much in the some way as the 
Chartervilles and Freetowns of the nineteenth century reflect the vaguer 
and more political motives of their own day. J. E, A. Joexiffe. 

A NORTH COUNTRY DEW POND (plate hi, p. 216) 

Dew ponds such as those found on the so uth of England downlands 
are not often met with in the northern areas, nor Indeed do 1 know of any 
made in the typical manner with puddled clay and straw foundation. 
There is however on the great headland of St. Bees, on the Cumberland 
coast, a curious pcKil known as Tomlin Tam which according to local 
residents is a dew pond. 

This interesting piece of water is shown on the 6-inch Ordnance 
Survey map of Cumberland, 7a NW, on the South Head almost due 
north of the signal flagstaff mound and the semaphore hut. It is near 
the 340.5 ft. bench-mark, no name being given to it on the map. The 
rising ground of Tomlin is however marked to the northwest. 

The pool is thus on high ground of rough, uncultivated pasture- 
land, placed on a sort of saddle between the highest point of the South 
Head to the south and Tomlin and the North Head to the north ; it b 
protected further on the north side by a massive dyke-bank of turf such 
as was common during medieval times as a boundary line between 
different estates. In Uie present iastance the landowners chiefly 
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concerned in this area of St. Bees Head were the t.£)rds of Rottington 
(a branch of the great Cumberland and Wcstmorl^d family of Ic 
Fleming) and St. Bees prior^r. Rottington HalS^ ties about thr<»- 
ouaneia of a mile down the hill northeast from Tomlin Tam, while 
tnc priory is just over a mile east by south down in the valley running 
up from the sea-shore beneath the massive bulk of the headland. Over 
the dyke-bank cultivation begins, and there arc rich ploughlands on the 
eastern and southern slopes where the scrubland of the summit of the 
South Head ends. A sixth of a mile to the west the headland falls 
away in a ragged clilf, 300 feet to the shore below, A mile and a half 
to the northwest, on the North Head, the white column of the light¬ 
house nestles oomfottably, and a sixth of a mile due nortli of this is the 
point which Mr R. G. doSlingwood suggests as being possibly the site 
of a Roman fortlet or signal station which must certaudy have existed 
somewhere on this headland, which commands not only the Cmnberland 
coast to the south, but abo Solway shore and the distant line of the 
coast of Scotland. 

Tomiin Tam lies in a shallow, saucerlike depression in the rough 
grass : its bottom appears to be firm and gravelly, not peaty or muddy 
as pools so often arc. It is quite shallow, nowhere more than two feet 
deep, with no trace whatever of any spring which can feed it though 
even in exmtinuous drought it is not known to dry up. One St. Bees 
resident told me he had known the water blown out of the pool by 
tempest, but quite soon it had refilled to the usual water-level. A 
moefem outfall has been constructed, down the slope to the east-north- 
east, to supply a cattle trough with water. 

Radiating out of the pool are what look like foundations of w^, 
three feet six inches to four feet in width. What these foundations 
(which are made of good-sized stones, properly built), represent 1 do 
not know, for the history of the whole of the Headland is a series of 
gaps W'ilh here and there a tanlalizmg shred of story. 

Prehistoric man beqi^athed to us a polished stone axe or two; 
we have yet to locate Roman remains, and traction givra us the 
discovery m the early lyth century of a giant buried with his armour 
in a corn-field at Rottington. Charters of agreements between the 
Lords of Rottington and the priory of St. Bees mentton as a landmark 
a great raise and a great heap of atones which suggest the existence of a 
big cairn or tumulus, possibly the mound upon wlvich the signal-fiagstafi 
of the South Head has been erected. There is a short section of ancient 
road an d enclosures, more dyke-banks, and some grim shafts and tunnels 
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on the cliff edge kno^vn as Pattering Holes. During the Middle Ages 
there was no doubt a beacon post upon, this headland where the monks 
from the priory graced sheep and ^ats, the sheep cotes and goat pens 
being mentioned in the charters. All these things blend into a puzzle 
which wants patient sorting out. What connexion have any of thpe 
remains with each other or with Tomlin Tam ? What in the beginning 
caused this sheet of shallow water to rather ? When ? Has it be^ there 
since before the dawn of history ? Did the Romans or Norsemen or 
monkish farmers engineer it into being ? Careful seardi along the shore 
of the pool yielded no remains of any kind to provide a due. In a 
w^[ built of blocks of the red sandstone of the district, there are shaped 
stones which suggest that they have been voussoirs from some important 
building, and other stones suggesting their previous use for consmic- 
tionai purposes : this wall div^es the rough grazing land of the South 
Head from cultivated land lower down to south and east, so that the 
stones noticed may have come from some building belonging to the 
monks, or they may possibly be of Roman origin. Nor is it possible to 
say if they can be In any way connected with the foundations of W'alla 
which form so intriguing a feature of Tomlin Tam, that curious pool 
which never runs dry and upon whose surface no weeds grow. 

Mary C. Fair, 

WHITEHAWK CAMP 

It Is expected that excavations will again be undertaken this year 
in Whitehawk Neolithic Camp, Brighton, under the direction of Dr 
Cecil Curwen, as a preliminary to the making of a new* road across the 
camp by the Brighton Corporation, This will necessitate the clearing 
down to the bare chalk of a strip, 50 ft, wide, and about an acre in area, 
across the centre of the C^p, cutting each of the four concentric 
ditches twice. The cost will be borne by the Corporation, and the 
opportunity thus afforded of disclosing the intcrMl arrang^ents of a 
large Neolithic Camp is one that is not to be missed. It is expected 
that the work will be undertaken during July, (See Antiquity, 1930, 
IV, a8-32 ; 1933, vn, 47^-7)- 



Recent Events 

The Editor is mt abeays able to verify information taken from fAe 
d(uly press and other smirces and cannot therefore assume tes^nsibiliiy 
for it. 

An expedition to Nubia, directed by Mr L. P, Klrwaa, opened 
a tomb of the 5tli or 6th century A J), at Firka, nearly lOO miles south 
of Wadi Haifa. One burial-chamber, not unfortunately the richest (as 
would appear) had remained unplimdercd, though the roof had fdlen, 
and the great depth had caused dampness which destrOT|fcd wood, ivory 
and even some of the metal objects. The Ends consisted of spears, 
bronze and pottery food-vessels, an elaborate lamp of Byzantine type, 
a green glass vessel, beads and scarabs. Human sacrifice had been 
practised, and there was no evidence that the inhabitants were oth^ 
than pagan. ‘ Firka seems to have been a centre of some importance in 
Christian Nubia, In the neighbourhood tlie expedition lias already 
discovered the sites of three diujdies '. {Morning Post, 23 January, 
and further discoveries 2, February, and z March). 

Less likely to produce valuable results is a mission dilated to a 
Mr Paul Brunton (not to be confused with the archaeologist of that 
surname) by a * High Priest of ancient Egypt and by a Greek philosopher 
of the neo-Platonic schoolas reponed in the Sunday Graphic and 
Sunday News (3 February). Mr Brunton is following the ^e- 
honoured pathw'ay to a secret chamber in the Pyramids containing 
' incrediblv old records which were the originals of Gcncab of the 
Bible *, anti he has been told by the Greek philosopher how to find a 
cache of books saved from the Ubraiy of Alexandria ' maliciously 
destroyed by Julius Caesar The strati^ thing Is that Dr Keisner 
did actually discover a hidden burial-chamber un^r the shadow of the 
Great Pyramid {sec ANTIQUITY, 1927, 1, 216-18), which had been 
unaccountably missed by ail the cranks and quacks ; hut he found 
it by the use of hia own sound judgment and by the application of 
scientific method, not by consulting a dead priest t 
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Th« foltowing particulars of a cemetery found at Troy were 
publislied in Nature, z Febntary:—The long-awaited dtacoTOry of 
a cemetery at Troy is announced by Dr Carl Bfegen, of the University 
of Cmciiinati^ in a communication issued by Science Serviccj 
Washin^on, d,c. This find was made by the third expedition of the 
University to Hissarlik, A second discovery of importance was on a 
site about three and a Italf miles from the actual citadel, at a marginal 
point of the area. Here Dr Bltgen found four graves, apparent^ of 
neolithic age, containing skeletons which in his opinion wlong to a 
period aiUecedent to any settlement hitherto found on the site and 
representing the earliest inhabitants. At the same point, but at a 
higher level, were later remains, dating from the time of the fourth 
and fifth layers of the citadel. The cemetery belonging to Troy itself 
was found just outside the citadel. It b contemporary with the sixth 
city and consists of a series of um-burials containing ashes, remnants of 
burnt bones and traces of ornaments which had not been entirely con- 
sumed by the funerary pyres. The practice of cremation burial, 
naturally and unfortunately, has destroyed all evidence of the physical 
characters of the inhabitants of the city. A further discovery amoi^ the 
ruined houses was that of a well-preserved buried floor, which a^rds 
the first opportunity here for the investigation of a habitation site. The 
stone bas^ of columns which supported the upper story are still in 
place ; but determining the ^ignment of the columns and the recovery 
of any household goods which the floor may have preserved w'ill be the 
woik of the expedition's next season 

■ef' ^ ^ 

It is stated that finger-prints on pottery have enabled fragments 
from diflerent layers to be equated. {Btmungham Dm'ly Mail, 25 
Januaiy'^. There seems no reason a priori why thb methon should not 
be possible if the pottery is hard enough; and we commend it to 
excavators to experiment with further, 

^ ^ o 

Prehistoric implements made of glass have been found in the 
Libyan Desert by Dr L. J. Spencer, Keeper of Minerals in the British 
Museum (Natui^ History). We shall look forward to reading his 
report on these finds and hope that it will not be long in appearing. Hie 
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glass IS of natural ongin, but its precise method of formation b, we 
understand, still undetermined. (TAe Timett 28 January and 28 
March). It has been su^ested that it is the result of the fusion of 
desert sand tw a meteor mlUng on it. Some of the earliest Iron tools 
were made of meteoric iron (see Antiquitt, rQaS, ii, 226-7), 
would be remarkable if some of the oldest stone ones also had a neavenly 
origin. 

^ ^ 

Among recent acquisitions by the British Museum b an agate 
amulet modelled in the form of a frog. It apparently dates from the 
hpAt dynasty of Ur (c. 2500 B.C.) and b the Museum^s first acqubinon 
ofa first-rate example of the work of the sculptures of the perioa which 
produced the Naram-Sin stele in the Louvre, Its technique is however 
difierent, and is a new dboovery, so far as its period b concerned, the 
work being performed by nibbing grooves in tlic hard stone with crushed 
quartz or contndum, wiiile natural white bands in the agate have been 
used with astonbhing ingenuity and delicacy of workmanship to render 
the eyes and enforce the shape of the body . 

o 

An extensive system of canals and sewers connecting a massive 
series of buildings now undeiground has been fotmd at Copan, the 
andent city of the Maya in Honduras, by an expedition of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. The biiildii^ include amphitheatres in 
which are monoliths and large statues in stone. One of the most 
interesting finds b a pair of sohd gold boots, nearly two inches hi^h, of 
exqubite workmanfEhtp. Thb b important, as with the exception of 
two doubtful examples no other objects of worked gold have been 
found in the period of Maya civilization to which the ruins of Copan 
are dated. {Nature^ 2 March). 


Seflor Luis Valcarcel, well known for hb extavations in Pe^, 
describes in the lUustrated London Netes (13 April) the mo un ta in - 
citadel of Pisaj, an almost unknown Inca stronghold. The fortress is 
a wonderful example of ingenuity in overcoming the difficulties of a site 
such as the one on which it b built. 
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* Woodhenge * at Armingluiltj near Lakenhara Batlis in Norfolk, 
IS to be excavated this sununer* It was first observed from the air 
by the Royal Air Force in 1920, and subsequently photographed by the 
Norfolk and Norwich Aero Club. The excavations are to be directed 
by Dr Grahame Clark and Mr Hainbird Clarke. (Eastern Daily PresSr 
20 Mardi). 

A summary of the third preliminary report by Dr Henri Frankfort 
to the Oiientaf Institute of Chicago on the excavations in 1932-33 at 
Tell Asmar, Khafaje, and Khots^d in. Iraci is printed in ATatwre, 
23 March, Tlie report (price yr) has been published by the Oriental 
l^titute as communication 17, and also by Cambridge University 
Press, It presents a valuable description of the discoveries on these 
sites, 

^ 


We printed in Antiquity, March 1934, pp- 95-^6* a note by Dr L, 
S. B. Leakey on the remains of early man whten he found at KanW and 
Kanjcra in East Africa. It will be remembered that Dr Leakey came 
to the conclusion that the remains occurred tVi situ in beds of Lower 
Pleistocene and Middle Pleistocene Age. In a letter to Natvtre of 
9 March Professor P, G. H. Bc^well, after a visit to the sites and having 
every opportunity given for studying the geology of the deposits from 
which the Kanaru mandible and the K^jera skull were obtained, 
gives reasons, on tlie grounds of the uncertam location of tlie sites and 
also of the doubt as to the stratigraphical horutons from which the 
remains were obtained, for not being able to accept Dr Leakey’s 
conclusions. 


^ In a letter to The Times (6 March, p, 15) Professor G, Elliot 
Smith records the iirst occasion of an X>ray photograph being taken 
of an Egyptian mummy. It occurred in 1903. when he and Mr Howard 
Carter took the mummy of the Pharooh 'ITiothmes iv to a nursing borne 
in Cairo where Dr Khayat Bey was in charge of the only X-ray apparatus 
then in Egypt. 
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The head of a cult-image^ witli eyes of shells^ has been found in 
Jericho by Professor Garstang, under a layer of Early Bronze Age 
deposits 21 feet thick. {The Time$^ 4 April). 

^ 

In a report of the excavattona at Tintagel, Cornwall, Mr R^egh 
Radford rejects the association of King Arthur with Cbmwall, *' attribut¬ 
ing the legends to the later period of the Britons' retreat westwards 
before the Saxon advance The monastic remains found probably 
date from c. a.d. 500. {T/te TvneSt zg March). 

^ ^ 

The Cumberland Excavation Committee have publuhed their 
report for 1033. It describes excavations at a number of sites on the 
Roman Wall in Cumberland. At fiirdoswald the investigation of the 
early phases south of the fort, was continued, and the relation of tlie 
multiple ditch ^tem of the stone fort to the Turf Wall and Stone 
Wall definesd. Turrets further west were examined, while at Castle- 
steads fort excavations determined tlie line of the fort wallsthus 
permitting a more accurate estimate of its size. The report is in the 
Traittaetions of the Cumb, and Westmd. Archaeolcgfcal Society^ volume 
34, pp. 120-^5. 

^ 

The place of the Vallum in the development of the frontier works 
is discussed by Mr E. B. Birley in Artftaeologia Aeliatia (series 4, xi, 
146-^57) with reference to excavations in the last decide, and a date 
about the middle of Trajan's prindpate is suggested. 

^ ^ 

A summarv of the results of the hve seasons’ excavations at 
Colchester und'ertaken by the Colchester Excavation Committee, 
written by Mr Christopher Hawkes, was published in The 
12 April, p. 17. Tlie dykea have been accurately surveyed and trid 
digging has confirmed that they are the genuine defence^ of Cunobelin's 
city. The Sheepen Farm area has been conclusively Identified as the 
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site of the city itself and a fourth dyke (Shcepen Dyke) has been db* 
covered. The Committee propose thb year to explore the wntral 
area of the British city. 

O- ^ 

A ' recent event * was made the occasion for a most interesting 
article in The Times (i8 April, p. 13) by Sir Arthur Ev^ on ' News 
by Fire \ in which he traces the use of the beacon in Britain, Incident* 
ally Sir Arthur points out that no systematic survey of the beacon- 
system exbts and suggests that one should be undei^cn* The first 
paper printed in Ara^oU^ (vol. I, ijp) was on beacons, and others 
have appeared at intervals in antimiarian journals. The beacons of 
Hampantre have also beim well dcui with Mr H. J, White, but a 
complete survey for the whole country woulo be of value. 

^ ^ 'i> 

Some remarkable sculptured slabs have been found on the site of 
the monastery known as * Gallen of the Britonsin Gallen Priory, 
near Fcrbane, co. Offaly (Leinster). Two of the sculptures are believed 
to be quite new to Irish art, one, a d-yth century slab, being possibly 
modelled on champlcvi enamel-work. Ano^er, known as the 
* Marigold Stone *, is carved on both faces with a * marigpld * design 
of raduting petals. {Illus. London News, 23 February). Mr A. W. 
Clapham remarked upon the mari^ld design in hb article on Hibemo- 
Saxon Art in Antiquity for Mardfi 1934, pp. 43“S7. 

An ‘ elephant ’ tomb (so-called from the elephant designs on bronze 
vessels found in it) of about the lath century b.C. has bc^ discovered 
on the site of the Shang-Yin capital at An-yang, China, and is described 
by the Rt, Rev. W. C. White in lUustraUd London News, 23 March. 
Siomc very remarkable Chinese bronzes are shown. 


^ 

We have been asked by the President of the Royal AnthropoIogiGal 
Institute to draw attention to a proposed anthropometric survey of the 
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racial history of Great Britain, The foUowmg letter has been signed by 
twenty prominent anthropologists and scientists :— 

* Briuin ba* behind many other countrica in pin^g out oT^aidz^d 

nMordi into the racial history and the present physical oonMitinion of its popubdou, 
though cndividual dforta of some magnimde live coverol pares of the cotimiy, 

* To fomedy tfiia Oatc of affairs and to enconragt ftcientil^ cooperation, tJie Royal 
Anthnipologica] Institute wishca to act cia foot a inmiprehcnswe survey of the piat 
and present popuklioDS of Oreat Britain. 

^ Tlie methods bjr xrliicb such investigadons can best be conducted are generally 
recogiu2aL There i« involved the arduous oallection, reduction, nupping, and 
mterprclation from more fhao one standpoint of a mass of data by a nuiob^ of 
trained vrorkcra who can be found if the funds are available. Money will be required: 

(t) To give grentd to the worlera who would take exact rneasurenKniti of groups 
of living people and who wxHald mexaure thi; skeletal rceoAina preserved in muittuu* 
and elsewhere; {t\ 10 pay for the necessary sdentific inatrumenti; (|) to pey the 
UaveUbg expenw* of the wurkcf*; (4) to hdp inwards puhlbhing sdentific repom 
and popular sttmMancs of the results obtained, 

* A reaflv cornprcbcnaive survey would lead to conduaiops of both scicnti&c and 
national impoTtance, condusiofls which would throw light not only qn out hiitory 
but abo on sodobgical and medical questions. 

* Donadans in aid of the projected Anthropometric Survey of Great Britain will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, Royal AntbropoiogicaJ luerthute, 
52, Upper Bedford Place, LondoUf W,Ca *. 

^ ■i?' 

Quite 2 number of good books have appeared recently, Wc wish 
it were possible to pub^h immediate reviews of them, but it is not, 
'Hie best compensation we can offer is to quote a few of them here and 
now. The * Prehistoiy of Scotland by Professor Gordon Childe ; 
a volume of essays on Cornwall by Charles Henderson, called ‘ Essa]^ 
in Cornish HistorypubUahed posthumously; ^ The Indus Civilization \ 
by Emest hlackay; * Tell el Amama by John Pendlebury j * The 
Spirit of London by Paul Cohen-Por^eim. The last is one of the 
best books of its kind ever written ; it is refreshingly frM from any 
taint of the artificiality which spoils so many books of this kind. It 
is extraordinarily good. 
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OLD NORSE RELATIONS WITH WALES, By B. G. CitMttJS. Cardiff r Tht 

Uni^tity c/ Walet Pftii Boards ^934, pp. XU. 167 with uuiffx. 6j. 

This b II p^Mtaking piece of wofk, arid eveji If of tKe luaure of a comptlation ratber 
than of originki rescarcb b a u*eW guMc to « dlfGcult subject. For tlioogh there » 
JUflplc proof of Sc&odinflvmn rektiooa wkli %Va[e8^ it b remarkable m view of the Norse 
kingdom of Dubllii on the other side of the Idah sea how smaU is the evidence of 
permanent s^tement in Wales, 

The evidence of Scanditiai^iaii inRnenee fall* into several dwes which are wiKly 
kept Kparate in ihis book aj-cordtng lo hratoiic vaitie. Chapter t deals with the 
cbronidcs and annals* English* Irish and Welsh; clupter 11 with the history of Griffith 
tp Cynan i chapter Itt* with the Norse ssgssi while chaptH^ tv is devoted to place-nsmci 
and the very scanty archaeological remnint. 

The duontcles and innals can alone be considered of historic value in the atrkt 
sense of written matefiaJ by authors ^whether known by fiainc or not) whose veracity* 
bins and opporiunilia of knowing enc facts can in some measure be te^ed. Their 
reliability varies considerably^ and it would have been ttacful to the readeTp who b llkdy 
to be tnore faidEiar with the English ehmiilde than with the Irish and Welsh annals* if 
the author had given some critickm of his sources and discussion of tbek rdativc value. 
It is genciahy recognixed tfiat the Aberpotgwm Brut is laiCp but suspidon ie aitnised with 
regard to •ome nf the othm when one finds (tn the record of an event dated S70) Mont^ 
goiMiy odW (p. 14) by the Norman name Tfe-fald^n (Baldwins town). 

Tiicre ia no c^ence of permanent Scandlnavisn seltiemcnt in Wales in these 
historic sources* unless we regard it (with the autlior) as peitniasibic to include in the 
term Wales the old Cumbrian Kingdom of Strath'Glyde. Nor ia there in the history 
of Gti^h ap Cynim. This Im hartily m/m toI historic value than the Nome ssgas, 
though it is good evidence of intituate rclatioriii between the Welsh prince nf the last 
half of the clcv^enth century and the Norse rulers in Ifioland^ Intcfmsrriagca were 
frequent and many of the Welsh prmces must h&vt been half Scandinavian. Trans^ 
fusion of iegenduy tnatcrial in both ditectiona was incvitahle. 

It was only in the Norse sagM themselves that there b any positive tfatemeni of 
Sc^riiiinsvian settlements in Cymric Britain 'ITie chief amirci^ are the Egit'a saga and 
ooiticuliLrly the s^ of the lomsborg viking Falnatold (930-j^). Hm wc retd of t 
Norse kJngdoin in Bretlsnd* ruled suocetstvdy by lari Bteftur, I^natoJu* Bi6to bin 
Brerid (the British) and Palmitoki^t gratidsort Vagn, The credit of drawing at^ntion 
to thc« refcmiccs belongs largely to Mr AJex, G. Moffat of Tht auEbor doe* 

scant justice to Moffat^* pioneeting wotit. Repeated reference is mpuHir to hb paper in 
vrf. IQ of ihc sap-book of the Viking Club* but b mecitioned by name only to critieke 
lib treatment of place-names* inherited from Fenton and Laws^ and not EurpTtsing in a 
paper written over a third of a c^itury ago. 'Hie author'* debt b shown by the fact 
that he tuples even the mistakes which escaped correa^iQri in Meffafs papcTp and gives 
Pdnateki a wife IngduaT^,, which b, of course* die poswasive case of the ptoper name 
tnsibiGr^ (p. i«i> 
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TJnfommatdy we Idoitcr the part of Bretlajut in whith tht settlement were 

ftituated, Brttland was the Cyinrk part of Britiiin in the ioth and ttth centuries and 
may have been anywhere fmm Cornwall to Scotland. On the whole it eeems nKrtt 
likely to hive bam in the district of the Stnih-Clyde TiVclah. The neme Strat{t)-C(rd 
Wmiiu is only replaoed in the English Chronicle by Ciimbra^iand after 944 when long 
Edward gave it op to the Scots king Malcolm. In Lakeland the pkee-name cvidcticc 
of Norac settlement b conyincinii as sho^W1^ by VV, G. Cohingwotnh whose nmnCi, atrang^y* 
b omitted from tUt AUthot^a hjbliogiapby. We do not know the precise value to be 
attached to braditional matenal of the saga type. Its criticia m belongs rather to the realm 
of Freudian psychology thstn to lustory. We see at work aH the phenomena which 
modem psychology has disclosed tn dresm-phantAsy and mytholo^* wbh-fiilfilment, 
idendheation, dbsodation and replacement of h^ie pcfwnalittes^ to the titter dia^ 
locsHan of chronnbgy. The proceasei ore teen in the hiatory of Griffitli ap Cynm 
It is even posaible tlMt they have been at work in the accDunt of the battle of PtwAflX^ 
in Egir^ saga« which bears such a dose reladaTi to that of i?riman6ifr/fp but anle-dato il* 
An interesting suggestion of Eddisonk b quoted on p. 97 that in Egire saga detaik of 
BruriitTtlniFh may have been fined with those of an * earlier and Iktic-known battle in or 
about year 911 \ If this is wdl-founded it would throw light upon the celebrated nod 
much debated passage in the English Chfonidc (M 5 ^ A and f) which states that Edward 
was chosen as overiord by the Scots^ Nonhumhriaiis and Strath Clyde Wt^i 
Cled IVtalas) in rally in 921. In WS&. c and D (which do not make this aftal^cnt) 
tl is said that in 921 ^wwrd ' tunbeted a burg at Qedc-mutha \ ITie she of Clede- 
mutha is debned, but It is formally the exact equivalent of the Nennian J^iftnfw 

CItith, at the tenninaJ Roman fort ot Antonine^s wall ti the mouth of the Oyde, Edward 
was evidently faced in 9^1 by the same conlidon that Acthclstao defeated at Bninanburh 
in 935, fSce Arah. Ormfrimrii i^^ip UPlvi, 253), ll haa neyer been expLiincd what 
events caused the aubnitssion of the Strath Clyde Webh and their conieocxatea^ to 
Edward, Can thia have been the occaaion of the ^Bmaller and little known battle ‘ of 

TU evidence of place-namea b diiciiMcd in chapter iv, ITir author justly points 
out the weakness of the evidence, the mcondueive nature of tc^ words like thorpe, tnke 
and aladCp the presence of Scandinavian loan-w'crds (even in lotb and 11 th century 
English (which may Itave entered with the Norman conqueffte in Wales), and the post- 
Norman introduction of Scondinaviaji names frost IrdoniL ITwil there is a strong 
Scandinavian elcmcsnt in the place-namci of the Welsh coast from Newport to Fishguar 
b satrtaifi. But the CTidcnce of pre-Norman settlement b ve^ weak compared with 
that of districts in Britain where settlements are hbtoncally witnesetL Nor the 
evidence of place^rmmra in Wales become stronger when inspected in the light ofliK^ 
knowledge- The street name Wm^nky in Cafdilf (p* 152) is much mure hkdy. m 
the opinion of ihe reviewer, to be Hua^-Tfi£inniby^ the quarters of ihe kceptLra of tm 
hotmdji ', than the ‘ Enm or village of Hund-msthr* (proper name). It is near the 
castle and old fllLambles. could look more Nomi ihan TufUmesOMi^r (p. 153) 

wrongly identified as lumbledown on the Cowbridge-Cardiff road ? Yd com^soa 
of the documents and load knowledge ronvince the reviewer that it ift a nuareadmg of 
CttrtffneMhitt^, and iS the down above the brook Nantcipfiin, . . ^ ^ 

One would have wdeomed a comparison with the effects of the NorJ* settlm^te 
upon the place-names of IrcLuid. It might throw light upon the paucity of the Wdsh 
evidence. 
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Etigltsh diiJtcts of Pcmbiokcahirct Cower njid ihe Vaie of CLatnoi^m ifE ttol 
diflctisscd, Thdj evidence irugM have been ytluable, but they hive acver been lyrtraK 
idciUy invest^ited by competent philologisti. It U probibly now too liie* 

^ It H dmr that i amount of fira-hand loot! invcitigaiion is necessary^ The 
p^ted docmncnt£ flike Clarkes CwrMsj ire fiiU of mlsreidljigi and the oii^xul mss are 
difficult of m?Dce£t many being ia ptivate himdi. 

Tkm ii ^undant Wckh mateml in tEic f.h.o* wluch hu never been pioperly 
examined. U in much tn be wiahed thai someone couid be found to endov? the Webh 
CbUegei with re»eimh acbclarBhip* for tbui woii. The qualificatioiu are e;iactin<7— 
a knowfedge of medifn iij I^tin, French and Welsh, a good knowledge of EogUah philology 
and Hune training tn pakeography. Conaidemig the rurity of tueb equipment more 
gmetvua acknowjedgmctit ahould hive been ntade of the real achievements of amaietira 
^work vm too often one oF lonely pioneering. Even with the advantage of academic 
tretniog and advice pitfallA ire numerous. 

A few misp^ts have escaped cortectioh (apart front the howler One 

of them u amuting and m^tmedve as showing how a ScaodbiKviaji appearance can he 
gb™ to a name in spke of modem raKturm of proof-reading. The name of the late Mr 
Albany Major Bppe^ on p. 3 aa I CtAwsrai A. Seti-eb. 

JERNALDERSHUS PA LISTA By Sioubd Griec. Publication of Instituttet for 
SamroenitgnoidE KulturToraknlng, series a, xxvti^ Orib^ 1934. [WUhajm 
Norgatt, Loruhn]^ fp. 142 mtd 41 plates. z6 kr. 

The ^lan and atructurc nf the primidve hmisc are now occupying the attention of 
an inercasmg number of students, and this hook by Sigurd Grieg, drecribtng the lutisea 
cxcav^cd by Dr H. Gjessing and himself at Lkta tn the esttiane south of Norway, k a 
oontrihittiaTi to the subject ilkt wtU undoubtedly prove valuable* Tfie dwcQisgs befoog 
to the 41k, 5th, and 6th centuriea AlD.j and art rectangular itructurcs of stone and earth 
mtb Wooden reofuig. Rttdets of Df BrSgger^* Eiook AW^dnir) will renember 

his auggestion that the first Norse ^ter« in Orkney and Shetland inductel folk from the 
Liata distna, whose ancestoiar tf not they themselves, bad inhahtted the houses here 
daenbed. Dr Grieg haa^ m alwayiif given us a finely product book abundantly 
lUustrsted with plana and plates, and a roost workmanlike account nf a fine cxrcavntioii. 

T. D. Kendiucc. 

OSTNORSKE RrSTNINGER OG MALINGER AV DEN ARKTISKE CRUPPE. 
By ErviKD S. Engiktad^ F^blitcatinn of Inanttitiei for Sanuncniignciide Kultur- 
forsl^g, series h, ixvi, Oth, 1934, [WiUiami & Ncrg^^, Lpndtml pp. 144 
ond 6t plattt. 18 kr* 

Udi a a compcttnl study of a snuJl but extremely in teresting grmip of late Neulitliic 
rock-carvin^^ and luck-paintmgs in east Norway* It fcilowa a vnlume in the same series 
nn the carvings of aorth Norway and the Bergen Museum publicstion by of those in 
the west* ^ Dr Englestad has earned out a moat tharoti^ survey, and his tcchnirel nngm, 
d^tng mth the cleaning of the earrings and hia metbods of Di^ying and photjcsgmphbg 
be of UK 10 many field-archacokjgista, Tn the dreertnUve account b added 
k ^ ^iggestivc essay on cariy an, though we shall not all agree with the author 
camnga represent t oontact-pomt be^xen the nacuTBlisdc and the schematjc 
trwhUons. n ought to be realbed by archaeologBtB (hat an acddcntalLy schematic 
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result esn be, uid oftoi b, only a natimlbm ciippled by uneducsted performance, 
iTTffi Trqut of brine produa of a ilefiaitcly dbtinct ar^ctic ^dcncy. Dr Englestad 
does not, liowcver, prees h» viewa over strongly, and bb book is a renisitahly gpod ooe. 
There is a fiiit appaiaius of KfercRCca and a German gi irnni a r y. The Ulusimbaiia ate 
numerous and «) eacdleot. T. D. Kehhhic^ 

DIE STEIN- UND KUPFERZEIT SIEBENBORGENS. By Hibmann SasaoLUOi. 
VoiEesdiichdichc Forscbungco 8 . BtrUn ; WaHer de Graytv, pp, 79 SS 
plaits, 1933- 

Tmiu^Ivania was once the EJ Dontdu of central Europe, and her obscure local 
rnuseuina are crowded with rdka that suggest early ooimtsdons with Asia and the Aegean 
as well as with central Europe. Despite a few summancs, notably N^tor s nuuterly 
article in the 22nd B^ht der rl)ms^-grtmatatefnm Kpnimuttim, It^e of this material 
is accessibly publuhed, to Schroller^s book with its 55 pbt®* ** quite Lndb|iensable to 
anyone wishing to understand the rdatWDS between Europe and tbe Near East. Never* 
Ihelcss it rnuat be remembmd that Schroller's classifications are in a high degree pro- 
vbionat; for most of the mateiio) cniaes from unsdentific diggings so that assi^liMU 
and Etiatignphy are doubtful or unknown. In »me cases SebroUer's groupings ate 
arbitrary ; the Wiclcnbcrg pottery that he calls ' the oldest native Neobthic group m 
Tiunaylvania' must on tbe contrary, as Nwtor has seen, be asagned to the Btotje Age; 
the Furchmitick and fi»i«ifcfraj»i£i of central Transylvania may be contemporary 
rather with the Schneckenbem culture) <rf the Alt valley than with the wher painted 
Wont of Ei5dd type ngniut which Sclmjllcf elects lo plot theta^ Through rmoitmce of 
the E«t EunjpcsJi matcrifll (the work wm composed before the appeaniicc of Ayra^ ft 
paper 00 Ruiaiiii battle*uc3>ii of Schmidt^s CiicBfem ftnd of jOdewt 111) md ihit froco Aisiif 
the oiithor over-emphaaiies northwcfitem connetums, e.g,, in the battle-^es, and ttaeo 
the clay stam ps for an abaalute chroonlogy that they cannot fumiah. (Still U ia something 
that he admka thdr AsUlic inspiratiDn I), Finally he is obsessed with the idea of Nordic 
mvadcH, To discover them he repeats the absurdity that the rectangular house u 
neccssaiilv Nordic (as if rectangular houses had not been used b Asia since earlusst 
mit*hut of the StuneiianB t) arid divides up the Erdsd culttire m a way that Bwajm sup¬ 
port in the atradgraphy of the site. W G, Childe. 

DIE NORDISCHE BASSE BEI DEN INDOGERMANEN ASIENS. By Hans 

F. HL GCNTUnL MmitJi ^ Leh/mmut Vtrhg, 1934- 7.50 marks. 

Professor Gunther's numerous writings merit scrioua attention; for he is 1 lesdbg 
exponent of the anthropolcigica] creed of contempo^ Gaw^y. and the authority 
died by Dr Frick, Gcttnan Mmisier for the Interior, b Ids oflkial memoiwuium on the 
tCschinE of historv in state ((raiwlai^d in Nature, Fcbi^ary 1^34)- 

inteffriTpait of \ht dogifia in questfon «the idfLfiolicfltfon of the ^ Nordic race with 
oripnal speakers of Indo-Eurupan languages- Tlie present ^rk r* dieted to dis- 
cov^tiiig tneo of Noidici ejnong llindu^ PerMWift and other Aiyin-flpeaiujig pcopw 
of anil fit the same ime to expounding the lessofift in * noal hygjcee to be learned 

from their fate. , . ,. , * j . j . . 

On the amhropologica] side the ' proof that in early times and even t^iy a 
Nordic ariatociwy ia traceable among * these peoples, follows Ibes farmh^ f™ ^ruw- 
tki and kbdied writers of last ceniury. The net result u ibat oertarn phymeal characters 
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(aomttinM® mere longhni^n^ b dted) tlat m fluently associated together amora 
some popuiatiORa of tiorthem Europe today, can b# obMri'td aporadicdly; and perhaps 
often m the peat th^ now, among BraJunana. Kurd*. Pemans and Afehaar Our 
conhden^ ^-cn m ihu demonstration b ahaken tf we check the author'a tdereoro ■ 
no^ for tiuianw in Fawt«t'* article on the Niqada crania (to which we are nferred) 
rlw *'*!f*’«*‘ Nordk hordes imin already (i>., shout 6000 S.C.) bnvl 
r«chcd Upper Egypt where their skeletons have b«en found at Nagada *. in any csk 
toe o^ber of imihro^logiss who would infer blood relatiotiship from the sort of 
^ractecs «c«l by Giuither, or would recognue embodiments of a * race ’ (which 
Gmtlier de^ as a gencticaUy pure huemn stock distinct from all oiheral b andent 

But Gtobcr'a Nor^c was * disdijgutshiid frnro all others' by wycholoeieal 
w well as pb^ical pecuharities. The former can then be used as well as the IsRcr to 
demonstrale its pr^« in and agreements m habits, in outlook, b religion and 
ween edic Hifidua* Old FmiaxsSj or Tocharians on tJie one biuid* attd l^rti ■ nofj^ 
or Kelts on the Mhcr, esa be taken ss mani/cstations of the Nordic * race-soul' at work 
“ ^ctent East. It is needless to point ogt that these ItnmeaHuiable and laracly 
subji^ve qualities ate od< susceptible of theststiatica] ifBatmctit hy which the measurable 
pny$fcal th 4 ract«ni of radjil groupa might ht 40 rictl out in ja mixed popuLnilon. Unless 
one accept on tn^ the i^taph^i^ postulates of toe racial thwry of hutory. the cultural 

ii^^c^n.rnts an Qiinth'Cr can be cxplaioed in other thdii gdiealogtCsil tenoft_- 

ike language^, by social instead of biologies) inheritance or as redexions of given 
edotmnues. Wule the audwr sutWuUy emphasiacs the difference in ouUook be 4 «n 
s^ \etLc Aryw imd the indusmsi and commercial tnwnitnen of Babylonia, he ignoies 
aunilwiies to that of *he peoples of inner A™, such os Koppeni has reccaily siresstd. 

^sebydata drawn from archaeotogy Gfinther, a physical Afithio- 
pologist, IS Jiandicappi^ tm lie one band by itunJHdctit acquaintance with the results of 
iwnt exetivaUDn in the Orient, and on the other by 3 certain hedtation between the 
iv^geiit vicvia of sj^alis^ on European prehistory. He mskra no reference whatever 
to toe pre-Ajy-an Indus tivdimion. and treats Iran as a vinuallv empty tract which the 
Irantaiu rould coloiustc a, aliout 2000 B.c. On the otherhand Gunther sometimes 
s^ lodined to use the painted pottery culture of southeaster Europe as a link between 

* 1 **^ ^ ‘ sdranro of the Painted 
J ottery from souto^ Europe to htiuyan and Sum '—a chroDolftrfcal and stvlistie 
absurihty from w^ a ref^ce to the magtiificcni work of his c^iiymen at Lech 

ac^ Indo-Euro^ peoples• the core of the Indo-Geanani‘nUs view is frankly 
active M far as EutoM is concerned, but no trace of toe Corded Wwe culture are here 
disclosed m Iran or Inaii. 

Incidentally one U somewhat disconcerted to find Seanacharih called s' Eabylonian 
• V, a Quin?. 

^ most ancient EAST—the oriental prelude to European 

pTehistory. % V. Gordon CintBE. pp. xvtit, 316, Ktgia Paul, 15,, 

^KKh-H^ing dneuvenes m Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, Iran and Syria, 
though naturally based upon published accounts for the most part, the book 
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mwly 3 . compOation. Th« author rec^r^iJy viaitoi ttie bn^ds described uid the Kites 
And museiuna there, and he writes therefore v^ith the freshnesi and authority of 
eyewitness. The book is vidated by s long hst of bietntshes ranging from mere nus- 
prints, wirtmg references (an old tmubie) and nrher slips to a bad indca and an ineactjaahly 
shoddy sketch-map. None of these in thanscives is of mturh iniportaiioir, and all am 
be got rid of in the neit edidon I but they annoy the reader and they should never have 
been allowed to pass the proof stage by a carefni author, 

A table of cultural syncitmiuams would have lightened the labour of reailijig parts 
of the book, which arc hn^y Intdligible in their present form esccept to a speciaJtst. 

These Bhortcotnmgs can all casUy be got rid of. The reat and by far the greater 
part of the book b so gom that it is certain to pas^ mpidty into a second and other editions^ 
and to be used by students for Kirne time in come. There is noihing else that ootctS 
the same ground, nor eoulcl it have been writisni hy anyone but Professor Childe, with hi* 
vast knowledge^ great powers of ooudensadcin and almost world-wide range of firat-hand; 
expenence^ One of the nicest points made is the comparison betwcefi Rome tmd Sumer 
(pp. 133-6). like Sumerians ate dciuicd as ' the BUthocB of that peculiar civUbatlon 
which inepificd Hither Ana fur twn milicnnia as Roman culture inspired Europe *—a 
moat stimulating and original analogy. It Is munesting to note that the unlOcatiofi of 
BabybrLia, a great historicdl event, was carried out by Su^u, a Semiie—we are reminded 
of the sub-tine, with its hint of trouble to come for Nordic maniaca- In this coimorion 
H m amusing to note that the swastika and the cross were religious or ntagicai symbols in 
prehistojic times In IndUi Elam and Babylonia, whea our own racial forbeara were 
pbcidly munching whelks on the shor-ts of the Littorlna sea (p. 22a). Tin occurs m 
khontssan, and ingnea have been sold in tbc nmiket at ^tesbed in modem times {p. 1S7). 

It Li ^wuya dangcruus to make abstrad inferences of a ioCtoi kind from tnutc 
archaoologicd and geographical evidence, but legitimate to do so up to a point We have 
Emthlng but praise for ibe author's attempts (pp. 178-9, 304-8). From the raw materials 
here presented wdl some day be wrmen the history of the emergence of orpniaed social 
life. Ie may even be possible to make some attempt in our own Nme, and no one could 
do so better tban Profosor Childe. O.G.S.C. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MATERIALS AND INDUSTRIES. By A. Lucas. 

(Second editinn,^ revised and grcalJy enlatged). Arnold^ *934+ 

447. idi. 

If a book similar to this were written for every important and homogeneous archa<x>- 
togicai Aica the task of archaeoiogisia would be made much easier, Mr Lucaa^ Chemist 
to the Department of Antiquities tn Cairo* has compiled a most icholarly work in whidi 
every scrap of evidence iJiat coucerM the ttwucrial used by ancient Hgypti^ ts discuesed 
■nd eiaminod and a thorough acientffic explanation ^veo of each niatcriaL As a book 
of reference this will be Invalttable to all afchaeologisca, for while Egypt seems to have 
preserved aampica of almost everything used iu their daily life, other regions ^ fcaH 
preserve a reasonable proportion. Mr Luc^ has Virtually superseded h^ earlier and 
amalter work on the »me tbeme. 

He describes Uic jnethods of wine and beer^-making, and the Egyptian knowledge of 
tugar; he discuiises textiles and builders* materiahti paints and minerals* Of great 
Importance are his discussions of metals* for bis statements arc both the latest and the 

*Tht ftist cdiiion wm iryicwcd in Apmoerrtr li 497* 
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riufft fdcntiflc ivilkbfe. Without ptjrmg too much attctirioti to fantaiLtic Tfcwi h? 
diftpoecs BiuJIy of myEtedoiift augg^tiqns tfmi Egyptians cut their hard stone monuments 
by the aid of some very hard metsl^or with bronze and oopper tools myateriouiiy hiurdcned. 
He expbiioa clearly enough how bronze is hardened by beating imd annealings ao tiiai a 
specimen of bnmze wiib m initkl hardneaa of 136 was after hammering bimssed to ■ 
hardness of lint evnn so it would have nothing Ulce suSideat tiudoesi to carve 
dLoiitc or gratifte. These ftones he explains^ foUouHng RcUner^ wide worked by the 
aimple^ and most primitive proccssca ; the harder the stone the simpler the proee^. 
For the most pan it was fimple poynding and abnurion, Bmttze in Egypt he thlnlui was 
fiot in full ufic until the iSth dynasty and the begumiog of the Brottxe Age he puts at 
the ISth dynasty. Before that copper was the metal tinlveraally employed. The earlier 
use of bronze in Moaopotamja shows that it is on Asiatic invendon which spread to Egypt 
and EuTope- 

Thc working of stone he cxpLiina was largely done by abrasion^ the Umla being 
of atone used with an abrasive., metallic chiaeli hardly being lued at alL Much extexuive 
Cutting was aka done with the tubular driit and abrasive omkL He dUputes rctrie^a 
theory thst the drilU were htted with cutting |)oims of emery or other abrasive, and 
Lhmkf that the marks inside drill-holes which led Pettte to that conduaion ntc cauacd 
by the aodd^lat Lntrtiaton of larger- fragments of the abrasive into the drilled hole, so 
t^ they dogged the drill. In other words what Fetrie thinks arc intentjona] tixih 
Cited iq the edge or aides of the drill are in fact aeddentaJ. Nor does he believe that the 
Egyptians cmploied emery^ which he thinks wits EOq fur away for impori. The only 
MeditemiiEan BOurces ane Natos and Asia Mhwsr. He proposes the hypolheaU that 
they used quim sand, which would cut anything a* hard as quarti; on %he same heals 
that diamond cuts duunond. His reason for rejecting emery is^ be thinks^ atrengthened 
by the fact that objetts of emery stone are found cut into ornamcnti and mensib and thit 
to him " setrns a eontradietton of its use as on abrasiveAnd yet on the sauK page he 
quotea the instance of cemin South AmeHcan Indtafu who cut mock crystal with quartz 
aand. Surdy if the Indians could cut crystal into umamenu with cr^^al sand, then 
Eg^^pdaus mdd cut emery Into omaments with emery sancL This is an tmexpecied 
logical confusion in an otherwise very clear and ludd section. 

He luLS hard wmdj to say lo certain archaeqlo^ta in the little matter of a theory of 
the importadon of Tran^lvaniait gold lo Egypt. He shows bow tha hypothesis is based 
on a chemical assumption that will not hold watcr^ In Ms catalogue of source of 
Egyptian ^ 1 d there acems no doubt that E|ypi could provide all her own supply. Hii 
OecDunt of methdda of rcfuilrLg and plating la of great valun. 

In the matter of iron also he has some painful lurprisea for ihe archaeologist, Tlie 
early cmtence of iicn, poatukted by thr^ reputable authorities, for wurking hard stonca 
he disposei of rapidly enough. But he also refuses to accept the earliest recorded inatinpe 
of a substantial non'meteoric iron object, the farxKiua iron spcar^lieod from Buhen. That 
iron should have been known and used in this way 400 years before the king of Egypt 
hinisclf possesses only one iron weapon, as a rarity (Tutankhamen's tomb) ia so cotra- 
ordinary * that more evulence must be adduced b^ore the date ossigrxed to thia object 
can be accepted, especially as it b pracricdly identical with epcar-heada used until not 
many years agp tq the same locality^ ! 

Hii view* on tin are full of common aenae. He helJeres that tin was Em discovered 
by bemg rmstaken for copper ore. It was collected from stream bedi in the form of 
tin oxide, or cassherite, and he suggests that it was first detected by gold-waiheiii Iti 
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cnctalUc nxtiuc nnd heavy wdght 6m caused It ta be tiottcecL He oanahkn that the 
invention of brcrnie took pUce probably m northwest Asia and that one likely caodidaic 
is the Kosnvan distnet of oyris^ near enou^ to BybloA to expkio the impoitanoe to Egypt 
of that town. The disceveiy of tbip tn short, wm due to the supposition that the heavy 
nodules of cassiterite were a kind of copper ore. Miied with copper ore it would have 
produced bronae uocxpectediy: ELCDeltcd sepamldy it would have produced pure tin 
which wotild then have been added to the smdtcd coppci eatperiineiitally. 

The account of minersls and predous stones ia important. But there are some 
aurprzHing EtatementSp Thc£ta(enient that nq^hrite is found in the Kwen Luen rnouniains 
ip fLasliE^ and ippareniiy nowhere else revives a heresy as old as Schhermnn. Nephrite 
b found in SwUxerlandi Gteei^ and largely in Austria. These were the touroes of 
Trojan nephrite a^es. fadeite^ of which severai spetirnens occur in Egypt^ ti found, 
says Mr Lucas^ * only in Upper Burma * t This statement alone iruikeE it efiscncLal that be 
should rcrise this section. His own caution that finds Naxos coo far for to send to 
for her emery (although Egypt was trading with Crete from the early dynasties, and Crete 
is A dsy^a s^I from Naxot), and Transylvania too lax for gold, should here liave suggested 
to him that Burma b an even more cKhansring trip for the unadventurous EgypdAn t 
Or did the Bumtan come to Egypt t 

He aUtA further that the chief source for L«pb LoauLi b in Afghaniitau and thM no 
oOn&maik>n b obtAined of the existence of thbEtcne in Persia,^ basal wap been assumed. 
Again he sends the maker of the Trojan Lapis LasiuLi axe of Trov It on b very long trip 
to the east, while the artfsts of Ur would hav-e had to travel only a fictle less far. Actually 
Lapis I JT iilj ia found in l^’ransylvima^ Russia and Siberia. 

Apart from these few but aenous defects the author has given us a moat important 
pmCtical bandboak. It will be nxnny yoirs before it is supemeded. Stanley CassoiT. 

MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. By Flinders Fftme. Meihutn, 1934- pp. aa. 2j. 

Tlus amall book opens with an intenrstiag preface by the autbor^ in which he remarksj 
^ We realise fmm weights how dviJiAjtiion extended from 5000 B.<L over the widest apan 
of the Old World, and we soft how they testify £0 the cofriinuaity of culture': and again, 
‘ lUEa^uree and weights are the great revcalers of the cqnmnicii^ of the wof IcI in tnuLc 
and population \ He detcnb» die method of dtsoovering the units of mrasurt employed, 
from a cottsidemdon of the dimensions of a building, mi vxrifldons to be i^pccted. 
VatiatioiiSi in fneasuR^ and weights are Lneviiable. TTius, h appeam that a uniform set 
of four Egypt™ weights gave the probable error of any one raght as igmins^ wt of a 
mean of 149-3 grains (one qedet)^ a varistiorii of about one tn fifty. T^ene b a short 
paragraph on the royal cubh of Egypt* which was ao.6a inches, with the curious specula* 
tion thxt the diagonal of the square of tins cubit (the clouhtc mineo), which cornea to 
19.161 indies, * is dmost lacactly the naruml of a pendulum which swings lOo^ocp 

linies in a day; be the taiitude of MempbU this would be 39. inches In hk 
brief paragraph on ihe northem foot Sir nlndcm renmrta that inches b the Englbh 
medieval foot; from Ehat he derives the old mile of TQp^too moderii in ches^ It is intcrat* 
into to tecab the tnct that more than fifty j’caia ago^ Mr Flinders Petrie wrote a paper 
on. * The Old English Mile" in the Froctedingi of the Royal Society of EdiabuTglL. He 
then found that the mean nduc of the old mile* derived fmixi the Bodkiaii Man of 
England, of about the year AJD. £300, was i .165 of pfir^t et^te luile. that b aWt 
80,000 inches* auffidently near to xi^ abovc^meotiofi^ ligure if we ooniider that the 
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vilne is lakcn from ont map only. Altogether 6 andcot Iia«l meamneSp y andcnt 
itijc&surcs of capacity, amd S measuicai of weight are dealt with. Tlicfe ij much hifoniiatioa 
packed in ilm usefiid litttc handbook. 

MARATHON AND SALAAIIS, By Gosiptpk TkUmmziE. (Gmi Oceanians $Enii5.1 

Pitrf Dezmip 1934. pp, 169 and 4 ptaUf. 5^. 

Oddly enough no one has before 1 bought of writing a ranaecutive account of the 
Persian Wars for general and aemi-popniar consumpdon, without too mui^L Inmatenrce 
on the i^deinie d%iuta thaJ almost mode the path of the hktonans of these troubled 
ri^ents. No isetter pen than Mr Mdckenxte> ccuLd have been thosen for the laak. He 
knows GrcecCp be knows Greeks and iic has made adequate researches into hia attbjecL 
Tiic result ia an eminently readable book in which commonaeiise gives him much help 
in dettmg mih the iHomier problems. 

I'oday the lesson of the Peman Wars agam comes into prominence^ Mr Macken^e 
makes some forceful modem cotnpatiaoiiK, He reads present oonditiona into past 
events^ And he cotreets wrong impressions^ The Greek vtctodcs did not save Europe 
from BarWistn^ but rather from ha absorpdnn info a Totalitarian State. Persia 
was the firsi^ and perha^ the Bncat attempt to imnsfonm the whole wotid into « 
syatematLsed * oikownfrur , m which the benehta of supreme organmatinn and perfect 
tolerance would be oonfemed upon its citbensH For Dariua waa a really gmt mm i *not 
one of the Creek leaders \ «ays the audinr, ' in regard to the finer qualities of man^ 
is worthy of being nuttched tgainsf Darius, unless it he Leonidas, of whomi except for 
thiU superlative act of self-^negatiofi, we know nothing On the other hand all the 
Greek leaders gave evidence of corruption, incompetenoe^ jealousy, and total 

inability cither in think m terms of Greece or to coticavc 1 really national strategy againtc 
the tnvndcr^ And yet the Greeks w'ODf ind by wmnmg handed to paatcriiy a handful of 
ideoli, ponLy tawdry atid trivial, partly pcnnaiiefit and fundamental which the Feisbins 
lacked^ A wmit makes the Greek victorii:! nnil the Persian wars into a turning' 

point in the wnrid^s history far mure important thau any single subsequent extent. 

Tills in brief U the gbt of Mr Mackenzie's claims, and on the whole he ta right 
Hia odd tltuin that the Irish Rebellion of 1916 h the only gesture campombfe to that of 
Leomdat made on bchalT of pure liberty during this centur)', might bo token seriously 
if the equation iriahmcn-Greeka in matters of mtclLectual and spiritual culture could be 
estoblisbecL 

In this shoit book the author boa found occasion to moke rwo quite solid oontributiaiis 
10 historical controversy—one that tlie tactics at Marathon of the * retiring centre" {not 
uoUkc the * elastic dclcocc * of the Great Woe) were repealed at Salomis on the aca; 
and that from that repetition <me Is entitled to conjecture that Themiatodes was a moving 
force in the strategy of Maraihon. The other that at the end trf the 6 th century li>C. 
the Spartans were urrioualy cunsidering a conoefted mo^^e with the Scythians against 
Darius in the fform of an attack on Aoia hlindr^ This conjecture he boac^ on the foci 
reported by Ilerodotus that a Scytluoti efnboBsy ci^oizie to Sparta for that very purpo^o. 
Mr Mackenzie would hesitate to reject this as mere go^ip. TTiey seem at any rate os 
good as the innumerable conjectured provided by ihe professional historiaiuf, and deserve 
to be cjtommed bcrimiEly. 

The Uluatratioofi are uneven in quality. Twu vase-jHUntings and a smoU bronae 
give illuotiatjon of contemporary warfare. But the droadml cut of the Ptataean aerpent 
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It Con^ntinopk; ffiurtiiijidcd by its Victarian iron rmiling, is wholly uDwoniy of the 
bodL The tut ot iUuetrations also teiJs me that there lue tm maps on the endpapem. By 
mn intolerable tiiecaight on the part of the pablialier these iiiAps appear to have been 
oompletdy fot^tten^ So that one haa to read the taettea of the battles maplcSL 

S. Cas&dm. 


L*A»T B\"ZANTIN* Vol lu By H. Feuk^ W tt. Tyi^b. Ubra^ dr France, t^o 
Boulevard 5 . Gemmn, Faru^ 193+. 20S pluteir 141 of inZrodbrt/ofl and 
deteriptwe on plaUit Fack volume, abend Xi* 

All Byzantinisla will wdeome the appezranoe of the aecDnd volume of Pciree and 
Tyler’fl importatit work, L*Ari tyarawlHt. To mzn^ it wUl be even more welcome than 
the fijirt, ainoe, whereas the one dealt with the period of fonnatinii oidy, and contatiud 
little that was purely Bynuitme, the second volume is concerned mainly with the 6th 
Century^ termed the * First Golden Age' of Byzantine art^ 

Like the firsts this \'olume is in the form of n collection of plates^ each of which U 
discussed in detail in the finit part of the honk. The deacriptioru are preceded by a 
short introductioit. After an historical sumnmry ihm comea an apprKistion of 6th 
century By7:antinc art% The vaHnus btauebes of ilic art are then cooBidtred In turn : 
mnaaici wall paintingi which b of minor importance a; this age (p« 53) ^ marble wall 
revetment ^ pavcniema^ which* though feW' have survived, deserve a moiie detailed con- 
aidention tlun they have heretofore fwdved—that at Sabratha In Tripolis ui a ittperb 
work of an i sculpture ; ailver-work, jeweUp rTraTnels j mamisi^ipts \ and Imallyi teitilca. 

It is the last Eection of the tnrt that is llie most imporcant, (or k is a great deal more 
than a mere summary of the BubjeerL The authors provide imich new informiitiou about 
early aillta, and siipplcmeni coitsidcnbly the studies of Van Falke. In brief. they assign 
□lore initiative in this Unportanl art to Byzantine culture than previcuu authoritjea lisvc 
done, and they go so far as to say that pracbc^ly none of the aurviving silks of Feralan 
character, such as those bearing the famous gryphon in drdc-n^ve, can dcSnitdy be 
Rttiibuticd to Persia. Egypt, Sy™+ and probably also CofiEtantinoplet were centra oa 
Important* if not more so, than Perab*. and work that has been preserved in the various 
trcsBuri« of the West is mostly Co he atmhuted! to the Nearer rather than to the Middle 
East; The auth^>^?l distinguiah also 1 number of more detailed groups than Von Falke 
was able to do, and they hint that one of Chem^ characterized by its elaborate, brightly 
ooJotircd decoration {e.g. the Vatican stuff vdth AnnundadDo and Nativit]f la roundels) 
ii perbapi to be assigned to ConstmntinopJe^ After the rntroduction of silk culture by 
Jusdnlan, in fact, the capital probably bocaioe the most important centre in the Nearer 
East, though it is only in Egypt* where actual spedmens are found fit ritti, that we can be 
wtsdn Bs X4> the exact provenanoe- 

One tnistake in the bibliography may be noted —Gmda di Ravenna m by C. iUocip 
not * D, Talbqt Ricd \ while BysmSine Ghred PoUery b by D. Talbot Edce. 

The plates anr eacellenriy reproduced and coumtutc a complete and most enlighten¬ 
ing survey, wherein the daled monuiuents of one art are emploj'ed to bea ■dvanmgv to 
aid tbe a&^rgnatioti of dates to uncertain ones in other The oonduBons which the 
autliori draw ate in every case importani, and In most ipstimocs they seem certain. Three 
dotes may however be questioaed^ The slab bearing the Afchangtl Gabriel (pL 3 *)i 
which ts aaaigned to the 6th century, has thus certain duuacteristics of the 91th cenrtuy, 
wtulc the busts of the Aposdes on the areb from Sl Mary Panscbmntoa at ConsUnunopk 
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{one h ahowo on pL 15^ a) ai? again quite posstblf btcr^ tfurugfi Id thi* cam tlic laier 

date Ecss well inaica^dK 

The period it> wluch cbe KJd mtiiaic m Cjpin* (pL 117} ta to be a±bribyted u a more 
comj^licatcd quearioo, aim evidcDte as to ha 9th cmtiuy date k juAt as eoDvindog aa 
tltat m favour of the 6th centoiy. Tbc oolmmng;, stjlc and compOTtkin of the utiiisaie 
iod the types of facn of the ligurea—ft wa* not adttimy seca by Parte and Tyler—eupport 
very strongly the later date; while the i^nography and the nature of the tmeription 
support the earliern But ao arthaic wording and arraiigcitient might well have been 
retairted thrc^bi cooserYtriam in a provincial place like Cypma* while 1 erra/tsmau who 
had been trained Id a more up to date type of art would be allow^ free scope as regarded 
the flctuai work. We can only hope to get further with the dating of the Gixty moeitics 
when the work in Si, Sophia at Coostanunopk has been cotnpEeted^ It h to be regretted 
that it not possihle to include a photograph of the apee-moeaics in the Sinai nmmas* 
toy, which art definitely of the age of Justmkn, but whieb have never been adequately 
published. 

Thi^e are however but three platd out of the ^o3 that go to rnakc up the booki 
many of them with several %urcs on each. The critidams here tel forth we thus of 
detau oniy^ md the authors are to be heartily congratuitited on thdr work. May the 
remaining three volumca—if the work can really be wcopreased within those limiis—bo 
speedily toTthoomiog. D. Talbot Kid. 

BEITRAGE ZUR KENNTNIS DER STEINZEFTLICHEN MUSIKINSTRU- 
MENTE EUROPAS* By Otto Sjs^walo, Viamn z Atitotf StArni/, 29J4< 

tl marki. 

\Vc have read tills study with the greaiest intemt, enhanced, poosiEdy, by iJjc fart 
tliat we took it up with some misgivings. Tbmigh we [eomt in Suiiday-Acmoo! that 
J pbal w-*8 ‘ father of ill such as handle ihe hiirp and Mgan' in the daya before the Flood, 
the coznliinitioii * Musical Instmtncnta * ana "the Stone Age" comes 10 ua wfth a 
semblance of incongruity. Yet Uni is quite unre^nabl& Rhythmar--^cn highly 
complesi—and the t^iried pilch of sounds give pleasure to the nvAt primitive peoples 
that cm come under our observation. There is no valid nason why the men of the 
SUme Age should hm hive enjoyed the like pleasure, and fashioned contrivoncei by means 
of whldi to gratify it, 

A modem orchestra is dassifed Into three depamncfits—the vtiing;, the wind, md 
the percus^n Enatruments, The first of these Jo not find any prototypes among the 
matcriaU here brought t^rther, but this b easUy cmiiprehenalble Frimitive Sliced 
instruments are necesBSuriiy made of perishable ninterisls j tbc lyres and fiddles of the 
Stocic^ige Jubols vnould not have had the lightest cbonce of surviving 10 our slay in any 
recogni^le form. ITieir place la taken ^ 111 by certain noise fnilhia' than music) 
making idstmmeqTBf such m buUioarem, and whai ^re here oolted Sct^apem—ti^thci 
rods of bone, along which another rod is anurtly drawn j an instniment of the sjunt doss 
as the watchman's rattle^ or the atkJc^atid^raahngs combination bdoved of the street 
tirshin. 

The other two departmesls are wcU represented; we treat the fifc-ajid-dmm t»nd 

a new respect, when we realise the antiquity of its component inatrumenis. 
rrimihve flutes or pipes in ninety-nine coses out of a hundred, be made of reeds 

rether than of the easily worked bone. The huge array of wi^^mstrumentB of 
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bone wfiicb tbe uithof bns lucre^cied in collecting ihut becofn^ dJ the inore impodng. 
Some of che»e m dmpk whiadeiv, but other? m rudimerttaiy Outea^ fingier-holes^ 
find thereby Enade capable of cniittmg soynds of diffcrcM phclL They ire not, pediipsp 
lU equiUy convmdog: and we could wish that the quatr %ure ftorn the Cotirnvr del 
Troii expLuned ai 3 maa in an animal maAle pkying n fhitCp were a little less 

alietchy. If tlte expbiution be soond^ the infitrumexit uiim be 1 noBc-fiute. 

'Hie instruments explained as dnuns are a well-known central European type of 
pattcry objccta* They are (reugbly opeaking) of a dice^boar shape, open above and Iseluw. 

aulhor would complete them with ct now dbintegrited skin, stretched over the 
mouth, and bealen as the skin of a drum is beaten. And with die modern orientd 
ikrehikkfh, whidi b corutmeted tn just such 1 way, staring ui in the face dl the timCt 
we i;an only Wonder why we never thought of thk before I With hm clay dnims the 
author combines belU and rattles of the some moterbl—the fatter* certainly^ have long 
been known from excav^uicna in the Near Erat; and the case that be makes for his theory 
11 most persuasive. 

The reader who wishes to proht to the fullest extent by the study of this book wiS 
have to prepare himoelf by t mastety of Mexti^un^s great WthgetiMthta der 
for the authofi a pupil of Prefrasor MenghiOp has adopted the complex tcmuiiDlogy which 
his teacher hu introduced^ B. A, S. MAdAi.tnm 

THE If ADRIANIC SCHOOL: a chapter in the History of Greek Art. By Jocelxm 
C* Totneer, Cambridge Umtrrnty ig34. pp^ Xxxt, 154 and 59 piatts. 

4 ^- 

tmdcndjcs of criticism embodied in thb important volume arc expressed in 
itm title : if It appore at first sight misleading to apply the term rc^f to ivhut would 
otdirtmly be called a phase, style or period of art, the use ts motivated by a desire to 
emphasize the oomintin Imperial impulse of the thnes. Dr Toynbee sees that under 
Hadrian^ and ctoubdesa under hb peminal tnituencct the artisde achievements and 
ccFTWcntions of the dossinaJ and HcUecustic Greeks were applied to the expression of the 
spirit of the uge^ [ and the Roman Empire ttsdf she regsi^, in many of its aspects, os 
the ruhnination of' Greek * devTlopmcnts and itself essentially " Greek ^ The heading 
of the first text, * The HorrtaJi Empire in Greek History % indicates the angle of 

vision from which these Hadriartic development* losumc thdr place in pera>eetivc as 
* i chapter in ihc history of the art of Greece % And the ' Suounaty " at the cfoaie of the 
book opens with the sentences ; " The age which we name "‘^Hadnanic** after a Roman 
Emperor may he Inily regarded as ihc high-water mark* or culminatioOp of ancient 
tmpefinfbm m conceived by Greece—an ogc in which the Empire was so firmly knit 
together that the i?entral gnvcmmcfit could afFnrd, as never before, to eucoun^c invest 
and pride in local culturct history and aaiianitiffS, especially in the ctric* of Greece and of 
the HeJleni^ East Hadrian was the real author ui the ^ ^Idcn age of the Antcmifira*^ 
in die second cenituy ; and it was the developed, ttsdrianic ideal of the uoky of mankind 
that the third and fourth centyric:s struggled to k«p ativet until the divisian of the Empire 
at the beginning of the fifth century symbolised the defeat of thai ic^ and heralded the 
final dissolution of the oncienc wtjtId. So, too, w« may see in HadriBnic art the cutmin^ 
adoD of Imperial art, of Greek on in the Imperial phase ’. 

■ For ia flui sente ebere » e ^icn more exulwd sutihoni? thir tq which rn^crenee 

is tnmik m p. ass: farTraisn** 97th letter w Pliny do«i wiib the wiqrdj: Nam pmiim 
iOampH nt€ mxn iaituli mi. 
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As ngaida the cuttere isunedUtcly under cansidention, the luthur unites u both 
■irhBeotogttt *nd hiitorian : her dcduedotM «e bued on t full atudy of ceruirn cleans 
of HadruMC ttina, eapeeklly the ‘ Provinae ’ series, together with the Aatofu'ne 
Province sciies—producta of' oUkial ’ sn; nod dso of cottin classes of Hadrianic 
urooph^ ^ and slurs—these fonns of relief sedpture being ‘ mdivijiislisiic \ 
■unoffictsl' nianifcstaliona. And these deuiled and origttial Investtgaliaos ire pr*^ 
ceded by an introduction, partly dealing with broad historicaJ questions and partly 
providing a brief aurvey of certain classes of ‘ nwnuraenul evidence, outside the seoue 
of the book^ 

The yal^, and the tnaeliitess, of Dr Toynbee's work will be obvious from thu 
outli^, it nn gone far townrd resciuDg bxitn neglect one of the tnost rnomentous 
p«dads of antiquity, end it demands rwqiectfijJ attention for in Iinnerial Penonige 
wh^ appeal to our age, owing to tempetumcntal quaUties on both hh side tnd oura. 1w 
£ ert0 Ml been effcclivt TTie thoroughness ajid competence wiib which 

this wk has h€xn iccompL^lied require no emphaus here: the fiurokiafllie sectum hai 
ftJresdy Ttceived the commcndaiion of 

^ when sdeittihc thought and diftioguished writing tend mare and mote to 
^me divorced, wc bcAitate to carp jit a iturnry product $o jsdminible as Dr Twnbee’s 
mtxiKiiicUoti; and yet wc cannot rain the fcdJng that ihe very fdkitF with which she 
has in a few para presented a i^kujn^ and cridgue of the rauJuof European scholarehip 
dtinng recent decade* has tended to mduce a Wse sense of security, and to doze over 
tlie icrioui diffipitie* that rtill «isi. But, beyond au^iadng that the Near East may 
still have much in store thm will eventually be found to bear on these prohtems, vre outnot 
pursue the thaw funher here* 

PTl' in^cated in the title ; for in spite of ita consider- 
able bmk it remainB * a chaptcf dealing adequately with only some aspects of whst 
It IS still convtnieni to call the an of the Ib^uui Empire, and deahng with th^ from the 
st^dpoint not of Rome but of * the Greeks *, a term whieb is here given a somewhat 
iwbuloui cQimontion topqgniphicilly. ci^nologically and ncially And the inclusion 
of the Antoninc ' E^vince tetiea of coins and also the Antonine retiefi of Provinces 
suggetu that the artistk herit^ left by the Empemr whose naine idorna the tjtle>page 
wai ao mmpictcly assumed by the imxnei&tdy suecestiiog princes as to nwke the so% 
motion of Hadrian, though in part justified by his CDfnmdndmg position, lojnewhat 
arbitrary. Bm to eapress a desire far ‘ more ' t* to psv the book a compltment: the high 
i^^fd of ^mbrihip adiievtd in the detailed stodies, and the many incitements to 
torther enquiry and icsearch provided by the nwre generd discussions, combine to nisie 
S one of the most stunulating archueoltsgtcal anti historical volumes that has appeared 

author for further guidance ahme the 
difficult but ffuiifit! paths which she baa outlined so wed. A. W. Van Busen. 


THE HOME OF mankind ; the aioij of the wodd we live in \ wrinen and pictured 
by Hendmm Willem van Loon. Gnagt G. liarrap, 1933. pp. 506, tciVA 156 Uiut. 


6d. 


the attempt of a literary man to write a tesst-book of geowaphy 
” underatood by everyone, in a style to irouae and hold his attention. It W 


* Ntm. CA»«., 1934, tjS^. 
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ihe merits uid weaknesses thtit urc to be cxweted from such a venture. It possesses 

very great merit, outweigbuig all e^ of ixmg both btercfftijig, arttadng and mid~ 
tIgLbIc * one eenaJnJy does not have to keep re-reading scfitences to discover their 
mcanbig. It is full of pregnant lemarks such at: “ The Stmt of Magellan i& of course 
of great strategic iinportance; hence the Falkland labmda wbkb guud it are British 
Terntory ^ Thefe is a refrehing absence of commonplace cant In hb prejudiced 
description of tluc ancient Romans as ^ gangsters and racketeers who » . . desjxiltcd alt 
of Europe ^; and in his regret (when in Sl Peter^a at Rome) for * die waste of so much 
money upon a buUdtng that bad not a single claim to either beauty or charm \ 
(A similar opinion wm eapresaed. we bdieve, by Ruskift)* 

But it has the weakness, on the sdentiflc sidCp of occasional lapses that betray an 
inadeq uate equipment (though who of us if properly equipped for such a huge task }}, It 
U iK>t true to state fp. tj i) that' your guess b apt to be as sound as mine \ S the speaker 
is Mr van Loon mu the reader one who has given up hia whole life to, let ns say^ the study 
of ethnology or archaeology or geolog)^ Such * reader wnuld never let equal value upon 
the" AtUntean ’ theory and one which assockted Bisquea and Berbers. TheOt the cbapler 
on Great Britain contabs several] gross errors, such « the statement that the Romans 
' had not fortified the east coast [of Britain] because it had not be«i necessary ^ (p, aai). 
The Saaon Shore forts and the signal stations of Yorkshire are marked on the Ordnance 
Survey map of Roman Britain, which b not mentionjcd. There is no evidence that the 
Fhoenidans ever visited Britam or the Sdlly Lsknds (see chapter v in Mr Iknckea"* 
recent book on ComwaiJ), The description of Angles md Saxons on p, 22a is full of 
strange lapses and displays an citraordlnary iterance of early Engtbh history, Hie 
attainmcnitj of the Anglo-Saxon* in art and dvilisation are compietdy overlooked ; the 
contincmol achievements of Alcutn and Boniface, the apostle of Germany, are not even 
mendoned. And Bede (who, enter alia, tells ub where the Angles otme from) was a 
historian of no mcaii calibre, without a peer in his own time and for long afterwards. 

Whether a book that h of audt unequal merit deservea to be recommended to the 
readers of Antiquity is a problem that is difficult to dedda. Some will find it enter¬ 
taining I others wilt insriuctively dislike h- But one can forgive much in a geographer 
who IS both human and readable ; and the best coime to recommend is that the book 
should be bought and read. O.G.S.C 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK LITERATURE; fmm Homer to the age of Ludan. 

By H, J, RoSE^ 1934. pf^ vni^ 454^ 

Mr Rose writet u well fnr the student tusking hia first acquaintance with Greek 
literature a# for the more advanced inquirer into dr^siL The letter wUl appredate Ihe 
convenience of ftraling, in one volume of condnumis narraUve, information otherwiac 
scattered thrnughaut various works of reference and now brought iip to date; the 
former, ii muit be carLdidly admitted, if not likely to be unduly exhUorated ^ hta new 
discovery. The author is olriUBt loo oonsebrLdo^y comprehenafve; he omits nuthing 
and no one I for example, hia careful anolyxes of the plots of all the plays, extant and lost^ 
of alt the tragediana. rob the novice of the thrill of exploretion and ^er him instead a 
possibly depro^g and ocitamly bewildering catalogue. 

Mr Rrte a more onnecraed with informing us of whol the Greek writets were and 
what they ¥rrtitc, than of how they wrote. Perhaps this b proper in what la avowedly 
a hajidbwk, but the glimpses of litenuy critidam given by the writer {f*f. hb remarks 
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on the CohTuvr or on PindarK HcTo^lotiWv and Thucydides) suggest that much 

tiwire of this miuJd havE been dcftimble even at the expense of many of ihc deiAiffll listi 
of facm For iiistHiicc, the student who known nothing of Creek limtnrn would not 
rcaJiae from tlib book that Aristophanes nearly aa a lyricist sa cemedUn, or 
that in Apollnnjua Rhodiia msy ^ found the miieat traces of the paycholoi^'cat love- 
Hilary* ot that the Greek Antbojogy contains some of the moat disrmlng vignettes in 
Jitr^mrCt or that Plato writes iome of the most harmonkius and urbane and diogeiher 
ddightfu! prose that the wodd hss evitr seen. 

However, if hia work be viewed strietiy as a Imndbook, Mr Rose has done good 
service in cQllcc^g and sifting the latest avadahle materials, and hts very numerous 
footnoteSp showing the wcaith of learning which we expect from him^ form a most 
vali^le bihlkigraphicsi baria for the study of each and cveiy- author and subject. Funher 
he is careful to present all sides of such controvetsics ns the Ilomcrie question or the 
Origin of Tragedy» and to give a unc and conaidered judgment on thenip even if not 
slw^ys ucccptihle fO the reader^ TTicm is a useful and interesting introductory chapter 
pn the Greik peoples and ihdr dialecls^ and a gocid hihliogniphj and index. The book 
is of great utUity from Its very scope ; but it is primarily a r^eroice-book niher than a 
litersry histOTy, » catut^i fmmnnd rather than the living stoiy of a besutiftiL language- 

R. a A. 


GESELi^CHAFTSFORlVffiN IM ALTBABYLOmsCHExV RECHT, By Dr 

WttRELAi EiLkES. l^ipsig : Vfrtag row Th^or Wtuher. 5 marh. 

Hit late Dr Johns wrote a volume * B^bnion and Anyrian Idws And Contracti ^ 
tn which was s cliaptef on * Partnership V That wis in igo4. Since then AsayriolcgtAts^ 
cipec^ly in Gormanyi have studied the question more nearly. This vmluAbb study by 
Dr Eileta is ihe moat schoLiriy to date. 

It is to be eipcaed that" btuiinexa " taw and practice would suffer change during the 
long history of BtbyJoii and Assyris^ Hmoe the need for a sifting of the material and ita 
sjTAngement according to time and place. This ii what Dr Eilers has done here. I lk 
mufcTrnJ^ none of it new* but some of it recent^ dates from the end of the Sumerian dynasty 
of Ur m la the ebring years of the Fnst EAbybnUm dynaatyp and comes from old Ba]>y- 
lonUn cttics such ss I^ersa, Nippur^ and Sippar^ Pan of new material is from the 
recently discolored frogmcrits of the Code of IIommurabL And in thin, mp prTr np h 
is intercAting to reesU that Dr Johns, in the book referred to above* wrote: * 'flit Code 
has nothing to say os to putnerahip unless its ri^ulationa on tlic point were embodied 
in the lost £ve columns *m He was right in bis guess. The Code has an opiich tuiing 
in the matter of paitDership which be quoted later. 

The word for portaeismp Lb foMurunr, EssentiaUy it was a rdationafiip lietweeo a 
creditor and one^ but usually two, debtors. The partncraiiip waa in respect of money or 
of land. Dr Eilers keep* the two dbtinct and seeks ihe conditions governing c^ch. He 
points out that the aid Babylomsn partnenhip diflered fiom modem partnership in two 
respecta: (1J the oontmctuig parties were in auborcLinition ^ (2) the principle t contemn 
ttxuiat CQntmhiiuj^ did not operate: ^Sachingabe ist kor^titutivn Element der 
Eegrundung The debtm^ wcte^ as s rule, coftujtcrcial troveltem. The loon might 
be retried at Ihe pleasure of the creditor, or it was a shart-term loan for a fixed period. 
The cxeditor Bbirtd the gain with the debtors, in the propordon of I* J* J, according 
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ftft thcrt vrtf^ Ofic, two or three debtom. But the ereditor did not :$hure the loss^. The 
ruling of the Code of Hammurabi vm that and tosses should be shared equally 
by creditor 4ad debtor?. TTiis was m accordance with the Codeia genend atlitudr 
eowarda debtOi^t die Code's pteatnblc says, the strung aiiUct the wEab^ But the 

dociuncnta here studied mdiii^te thkt this pardctilM r^uladoA ot the Code did doi 
tf cvcT» have reality in law^ The winding up of the partnership was effcctt^ 
ceremonially before the sun-god. The creditor mighty and soTnetimn <lid* demand bii 
share in gold, not in the goodb in which the travellcrt had tmletl with hta money* The 
debtors had no choice. 

In the mutter of partnership m land* Dr Ellers shows that the atrangemem that 
tlie dehtora—the lessees”worked the brnd* The fhiits of their kbemr were divided 
bet ween ihe creditor and the debtxir \ half each to creditor and debtor i one third each 
if two debtofi i sod so on+ If il happened that the creditor assumed the poaitioii of a 
debtor^ Lhcn he tkated the work in the field and took an raual share in the produce. 

liijs k a veiy [coporcant, though ooi a fmal study of thi? aspect of old BabjJonuut 
piTtnciship law and practia;. The key wor^ and clauses are not new, hut 0 r Eilera' 
interpretation of some of them k- He would not rlsiin tnatn than prohsbili^ for it. 
But the main resulta of lua study seem ccrtaiiL Wc may remark that if one thinlcs back 
from the period to which these businesa tnmSACiioiis Mopg> to the Sumerian period 
from which we have great quantities of buaincaa documents* the impression given b 
iliat pot only the * law^ but also the tefmmobgy of the business b Somtit even though 
Snmcrbn Ideogmpbs are oftim ttoed. Tlicse later doeuments Becm to Wong to a period 
in which business teebnique was rnorc developed in a world of expanding trade- 

T* Feh, 


IHSTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY* By At^niD C. EIaddok* Ifottf & Co.* 1934. 
fftiPtfcrV DO. 43). If* 

This b the second edition of « book first pubtbhed In tqio, but it b * vittuaJJy a 
new book*. It b divided into three aecdona—Humati Biolo^ {pp. i-yS* more than 
half the book). Cultural Antliropology or Ethnology (pp. 7^125}* Comparative Sociology 
(pp. 13^39 )p a Retrospect ^pr 140-^4) snd a * ^cctod index of authors * (pp. 145-^)- 
The history of archaeologicaT dboovery (vi‘ith which alone wt should be concerned_^ bem) 
occupies 17 pages (chapter 7). It b we believe the only edsting attempt of its kind in 
edatcnce. The present account auffeta sfightly^ In our opinioo, from ccindensBtjoi]; 
for fnilance» the contribution of Pitt Riveta to the technique of cxenvadoti, barely 
referred to on p. izj of the first editinni is omilted eatiiely fmrq the secand. The 
general appearance 01 the fime edition is atw far more attmetfve; the prmt imd ilJustm- 
tiona are better* and it reada more easily. Neverthele*a the second edition b otherwise 
both fuller and tim^e up-to-date than (he Erat The invidioua task of selection has been 
objectivdy carried out; and the new portiaito (Keith, Risers and Elliot Smith) are well 
choeen. We found the older book stimulating and readable both when it first appeared 
and Ri B'equcnt mccrvtls ever since i and the fact that AjvTKjtrrnr md tta Editor lure 
the honour of inclusion in the Kcnnd deserve# to be mentinned in tJib rcs^iew. 

The amount of ^wledge and fact contained on these 144 pages u a^tonbhlng, and 
■ mbute to the breadth of outlook of its veteran author, himseJi a living part of smthro- 
polpgicaJ history* Considering its price we hope that every one of our rcsdcrs will buy 
At feaftt two copies. 0 -G-S.C. 
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KENTISH ARCHITECTURE AS INFLUENCED BY GEOLOGY By John 

AscaifliLD. Bam^au : Momuttry Prtir, 1934. pp. 54, 75 Hhtr. and ntd. 

Air ArchibaR urto k dneady well-known a* llie joint siubor of the Exst Kent 
R^on^I Town PlaimtRg iuis iRTitten an deoKQtuy handbook dcaluif 

mik the matcruls with tHudi laHy Kentith buildeja had to work. It k an eicelleM 
little b«^, well Oluatnted by catefully dwaen pictuns, and It has notbinf to lose by the 
^gfatfo^rd style in which it i> writteiL A book of tliij kind is ne^Hsirtly selective, 
l-teqnently rt beooinet difficult to know what to leave out. but Mr Archibald m^ k i. ^ ^ 
veiy fiurchoice for his leaden, and ranging from the moje familiar pre-Goaquidt buildings 
to the Flcnuhb Renaiaaance hcA^ that are »mdh s pleasant featute of ^t Kent, he 
disgus^ the qu^tia of the vannus nutcruls used in theiT Construedon and the devioes 
by which the builders obtained their peculiar effects. 

• j efitKXi, rach outten m ‘ Rhinkh product* \ * Rnnum Brilain* and 

Usrtodto Ptess should be oarrected; and the particulars of the booLs listed for 
future reference are not always accurate. K. F. jEsatip. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST: an Eniroduction to the biatory of pictorial art La 
Aaia, apedally China and japan. By LAtiaEScE Benton. Fourth edit ton, 
revised throughout. Bdteard Arnold, (934. pp. Xvt, 302, and 351. 

When the first edidon of this famous book appeared in 190S it opened out new vUtas 
to Western atndents. To quote the author's words in his originaJ preface, it was * an 
attempt to anrv^ and m ioterpret the aims of Oriental painting, and to appreciate it 
from the standpoint of s European in relation to the rest of the world’a artHis chief 
concern aw not with qtiestiona of aulhonhip or archarolo^, but with aeathetk values, 
ChiM, bein^ the parent of Far Eastern culture, bulked as larjjtly theo as in this fateu 
edJtif^ Prior to 190S not much had been written to foster an understanding of Chineu 
painting, and the little there was dealt chiefly with detalU of the artists' fives and 
archaeological imtca. A pioneer work was WtUians Anderatin's Dttiriptifv and 
Hulotical Catalogue of a Co/trcifim 0/ yaptmese and Ciuiea hi t&e Brftuil 

Museum, which appeared in 188b. Thirteen vems before that the author had accepted 
an Mpaininieiil in Tokyo as Professor of Anatomy and Surgerv at the ImperieJ Nasal 
Medical College. la 18S2, soon after liis return to England,' he sold to the BrnUti 
Museum (he pamiuiga which he had oollected ta Japan, The great majority were 
Japanese, hut aome 114 Chinese pictures were included, and the coUeetioii formed the 
nucleus of Far Easteni paintings in the British Museum. AnderwiB’* catalogue laid tike 
foundaijoM for the seriouastudy of the subieci. It was m achievement which cranmaiKla 
^pect, although sbortconungs are apparent in the light of present-day knowledge. 
About the same tune M, Paldologu^. a French diplomat in Peking, wrote a general 
suroty of Chinese art; and to this b. . Biishell, for thirty yeats Phyaictso to the 
flri(^h Legation in Peking, paid fitting acknowledgment when he followed with bia 
wcn-knowji handbook, first published in 1904 by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
In 1905 th^ appeared historical treatises on Chinese painting by the fate H. A. Giles 
and Friedrich Htrth, the latter having previously made lesser eontiibutions to the 
subject. 

These provided the historical data which before *908 were arojlable in European 
wnttngs. Smoe then knowledge in the Wen hss grown rapidly, Formcriy our 
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aoqu^iMLCe with the artists’ werk%¥asaltncist limited to reproductions published In Japan i 
nnw there are a few notable exam plea in our public and private colicctiDna to which we 
may turn for 6m-hanti experience. Probably Mr Hinyon himwift chiefly through the 
agency of this book, has excfted a major ahare of iheatimulm to inertased and discruniriate 
acquiridoiL The Ccotral Aslm discoveries of GrOnwedel* Le Coq and Stein have 
enlaiged our horiEon ; and. in the cave-shrines of Tun-huang The enterprise of Stein and 
Peilioi boa ininicnBcJy added to the fund of carSy BuddhiEt aft. The ?reat mass of 
maJterhd brought back by Sir Aurel Stein to tnricb the British MuaeuitL and the museuin 
in New Delhi lias been macle known widely through admimblE publications. A photo¬ 
graphic record of the wall-paintings in the Tun-huang caves is avaiJnble In the sia 
pumolios of plates which were issued from 1914 To as part of the series Afissmn 
m Ade etnirolr. Unfcrtunatdly tome of tbeae pbtw are not very clear; the text 
has not yet appeared—a maitcf of keen regret to students, since inscriptions accompanying 
the paintings provided In^-altiablc dues to iconufprephy and dating. According to rumour, 
many of the walls have been defaced while White Russiuu refugees lived in the caves 
after the War. A complete set of large photographs sod $otnc coloured drawings were 
done at Tun-htinng by a Russian cxiieditlon some twenty years ago. Not lane beTnte 
hla death lost vear. Dr S. d^Oldenburg consulted me about the feasibility of publiabing 
these, and so presumably the\‘ arc still in existence. So far as it may be seen from the 
plates already published, the style of the works In certain caves belongs to the end of the 
fifth century and to the sixlfip imd here are the sole examples of Chinese painting known 
to Lave survived from this early periwd. Ako recently l^ught to lighti nt^y in lio^nan* 
are actual paintings dating from the Han period {b.c. 306-120 a.d.}. They occur on 
lacquered objects, brouies, pottery vases^ and large brick* used for the wollfl of tomb 
duimberti^ They show a aponlonelty and a vital expeessivem^ of hniah-wurk which are 
lacking from ttw&c wail-pamrinp^ intej-preted in stone bos-rdiefs which formerly pro¬ 
vided our earliest criteria. Rcccutiy, too, some of the masterpieces from the Imperial 
Collection tn Peking have been made accessible. The foregoing takes note of only 
ftomc of the eventi which have modified the ouibtiJt since hir filnyon'x fit^t edition 
appeared In tpoS; there ehodd be added the fact that criti^l appreciation has been 
advanced by a rtumbet of vrriteri, nmoog whom may be mentioned Fenolloso, Kummcl, 
Petrucci, Sirdfij Taki and Waley. 

Such were the factors which awoke our oonsciauatiesa tliat Chinese artists dominated 
pomting in the Far East, and that thdm was a great art fit to rank with oura in the W«t. 
Kevrised editions of Mr Binyon'a book in 1913 and 1923 kept pace u^th the times, and 
now tn the Latest, with hta usual indight and charm of language, he brings up to date his 
survey of Chinese, Japanese, Peman and Iridkn paiotiog. Certain esthnaiea are 
modified : for instanoc, the picture in the British Museum* formcriy aiiributed lo Ku 
K'ai^chih of the fourth century^ U accepted os probably a copy done some :ioo years later. 
Another polntingp ai>» si one time believed tji have come from tliis artist's own handj h 
the Nymph cf Me Lo Rim in the Freer Gallery at Washington. In 1930 a painting of 
the satne subject was bought by the Brilish Museum for ^35cxi with the aid of the Nattonil 
Art CollocdoAi Fund Sfr Binyun conaiders it to be a Sung oopy^ completed by a Ming 
srtiat; but I am one of those who aaaiga ii to a much later dale. 

In Ma Fourth edition about ■ doEen of the LHustmtlons are changed. There are 
numerous miaprints tn the (ext, and the index has more than a hundred wrong numbers 
of pages, thus detracting Ffom the value of the book for purpooca of reference. 

W, Perceval Yetts. 
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THE Ry Sw RoBEKT Mond omf Oi-ii'Eft H. M>-eiis, wiili the Htcreglyphic 

InscHfitipn* edited by H. W, FaiRMan. (Fony-Jinat Memcrif of the Iigypt Explon^ 
tton ^icitity). In isolumti—and 17^ platcu 

The MmsoUft of cite tacrefi Buebu Lulls and Ibeir ninthcn of ibe Ptolcinatc and 
early Roman periods at Armant were diseovered by Mr W. B. Emery working on behalf 
of Sir Re ben Mond early io 1926. It ^ taken five seasons to dear the site completely. 

Mr Emery was in charge; In 1928-9 Dr H. Frankfort continued the work j 
while from 1929 10 1938 the eKCavations were carried to ihdr cnnctusirm by Mr O, H. 
MyerSi to whom fell the task, of publishing the results, not only of his own work on a 
pankuMy ungrateful rite, but also those of hia predeccasofs. However well a field* 
dircaorV records may be kept, it is always a dJflicult matter for an author to incorpomiF 
them with his own, <»p«ulty whei he was not on the site at the time they were nude, 
but Mr hlyera has aei^uitted himaetf of tlie task in an admihabjt manner. An immense 
unouni of work has been pui into lljja report ; every detail of interest baa iHxn csrcfutlr 
work^ up, ai^ the author has wisely enlisied the services of many experta to deal with 
technical details. To induce such experta, who arc oert Egyptologists, to contribute to 
a memoir of ibis kind requires not only tact but petsevenmcc. Thia dfcTt is, we hope, 
the first of many useful udditifins to EgyptoIiciqicaJ libraries. 

Sir Robcit Mond. 10 whose keen historic And tnuniJicfnct fhe Wfitk ti 

dite+ contnbtttw >n ifttruductioxi In ^hich he irccoids his ipprecUiion of the exedkot 
wiy in which the c^icxviticms bav^ bten ctrried mit. Hk iccount of the discovery in 
1:926 doc 4 tiDl quite tnily wth dwt of htf Emsrj in the 0/ ivi, 

Jl i« a dhS^Jj: matter to review such a vast amuunt of dciail. The gcnctaJ airxngc- 
tnent of the txioik is dl thst can be desired. 'ITit histoncal siimmuy in chapter 1 is a 
mo4t valuable of ihc little that is known iif the sneieot Egyptian bulf^worahip, 

and contains mne good auggestionA, Perhaps some xnmibn might have been made 
of the revtrm^ paid to csitie nmongtheHamittSs both prinutiveand modern, 

of which the BudaHan burial referred to is only one example, and which k illiutratcd 
by tlie cattle-biiiiaJB of the O-group people recorded by Mr G. W, Murray. 

AU the various chusca of antiquttits found are described with great thoftnighnees, 
and as much jnfutmatiDn as poaaibk eiirmelcd from what at first siglit would haveseemed 
to most excavatoia very atenk maCeiiaJ. A ^nsall table ahowing the frequency of occur- 
rcncE of each kind of amulet would have been useful ITae detailed smniny wliich ha* 
^n given to some daasea of objecta haa perhaps been unnecessarily mericulous ; for 
iiifitance* three plate* ate devoted to the bionxe chtmpit about which the Author binisd/ 
ceniark* that * ihrtc objects were too cruddy made to show any development \ The 
plan of fhe camp hauac on pL xi might also have been omitted ^ one altnosi fee^ that 
there ^ouLd have been a httle le^ house, and CDoaequentJy more work for Lbe same 
outlay. The acettona, plates 17a and 173^ are unfoitunately divorced from the plana, 
plates 3 find 4^ to which they bdong. 

Mr Myeia' style ia vivid^ and an occ^xlonaf humorous touch Ltnot mit of place where 
it hdpt to enforce a conunent. But the footnote on p. 4B is unfortunitc; Mr Bagnani'i 
reinarit was ccrtaijily never mean t to be taken scnoualy,^ nor intended for Quotatioit in ■ 
fcienlific record. 

The translaiions of the im$cripCions and oatcaics given by Mr Ffitmmn and Mr Martha 
to volume 3 form a very valuable part of the book, espcdidly for tho« who are not able 
to roid the originala. It » however most r^rettafaLc that stela no. 16, which has been in 
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the Britbh Museum since 1906, and iht tmponajice of ^liioh was reco^niio) in i ^ 2 q, 
fihciuld still be sCi CQvemJ wLlh mud that it nut possible to make more than a tenudve 
trnnsUliDn of it for tbiA otherwise complete pubUcaflon of the Buchb stelae. 

Girr BnuNtOJC. 

LO-LANG - the Tumb of the Paioicd Basket a n d [!ithcr two Tambs^ being a Report 
of ilic ExcavatloDs in tlic so&oo of ^93^- Japane^ tie^(pp^ 150} by Koti>ziTME; 
English r^umi i^pp. *8) iy K6sA^t" HamadAh 133 pLifes {mmy colattnd) : jo ifxt- 
UhUtratiom. Tm Socitty of thf StMfy of Korean AnJiqmtks^ Ktijo (SirovJ), 1934, 
RcadetB of .\NTtQUrnr wiH rcnnrmber the account of the Japanese cxravatioEks at 
Lo-lang in northwest Korea given by Mr ^kmi^hi Lo his review of the publicaikm rif 
Wong ifsil^a tomb in thar trgion (Dec. ^93 P' This la anoihcr tamb nearby of 

about the same dale, i a.d., not quite so rich and naturally not so much of a novdty, bul 
W'ilh SJI interest of its own* In msking it advantage was taken of a natural slope so that 
hurdly any tumulus luud to be heaped up i this is probably the reason why the chamber 
dJIcd with water, which preserved certain things partJcuUiIj well. When tomb-mbhers 
attacked the barrow, it gushed out and drove them awsy^ but the scientific aplofera, in 
a Korean November^ were more enduring. The two chambers were mostly of oak 
elalxaatety constructed of and phuiks: they have now been set up on view in the 
Hd-jo (Ping-]ang) Museum ; alt the details of the carpenlfy am very well diown in the 
plates. The Itodiea and trappings In three coffins were on the whole ill-prEer\*edt bui 
the goods m the outer chanter were better* Perfect b a baaket adamed with figure* 
painting on lacquer^ almost our fiiat Han painting and recaUlng in style the Shan-tung 
^Iptures. Other Ucquer objects am cylinders for keeping scrc^ taldeSp bowls, 
tra}? and shoes: also them w'as an ink-slab in an elaborate box or atandp batirpins and 
trinkets, and horses in wood corresponding to the thf horses of China proper^ The 
real designation of the tomb is no. it 6 nl Nan-sei^rt (Nau-ching-li) a village 3 mi|» 
south of Lo-bn^, but, the name of the dead man being unknown, it hu been called the 
Tomb of tht Painted Basket. 

Two other tomba, nos, mi and a6o at Seki-gan-ri (Sluh«yeti-li) half a mDe to the 
notth, had been plundered ; but the former yicld^ fmgmentary lacquers dated 4 and 3 
AJ>. just like those in other tombs about Lo-iang. Among oth^ things were many of 
the ciirioua ferndca wiih side-hooka thti have hitherto been explained aa armw-butti„ hut 
are now regarded as the ends of the sticks of a great lunbrclla or canopy. No. aho 
yielded an inscribed lacquer and one of the jade sheath-hooks, found xm far wicst as the 
Volga, that Laufer called stm. Professor Yens Mi^. Oct. xqsfi, p* igS) dtik, 

but the Japanese lermpt. 

The pubHcatiori ii splefidid^ the wnrk most careful and the English r^sum^ most 
welcome. We must wbh well to the new Society for the study of l^rcan AntjqLutief, 
of which this is the first fruits. Ellis H. 

THE 1 >ESER 1 ’ F.\YUAL By' G. Oion-Thompson, RcMfch Fellow snd Assodate 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, ^iid E. W. Research Follow Lady Margaret 

Hall, Oxford, A^odate Newnhain Cbtl.i Cambridge. Publaftid and lold by The 
Royai Anihropologieal Inifiiutr of Great Britain anJ ifthmd, 5^ Upper BedfordPiaett 
fV.C. I* 1934, Voi. t, pp^ irv, 167; Val. PP- ynt, 107 7 3“- 

Although this b the first puhlicarinn on. Egypt for which Mbs Caton-Thompioa b 
primarily rapoiuuble, slie has fllrcady atohlbhcd hmelf as a leader ammig tbcffie who, 
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ill ihc face of opposition and coormoiis diHicullics, art trying lO oooviert EgjTttology into 
4 idenoe. The volunm undcf nri'itw add mtich to than^ itputajjon, 

llity art thorough and syvtetnatic and Um rare phcnomtnofif an ardiaeo- 

logical consdence, whii:^ dtses not permit ¥.norktr to ftcatnp any work, however remote 
from her origioa) em^ulry and tntcreat^ although tJit main porpew of the wort 

wto an inii'estjgaitoii of tht Neolithic period in the pEiyumt nearly half the volume ta 
devoted to a dctailerl description of ht^orie diei, dating imm the Old Kingdom to the 
Roman period^ whldb the authors exoivaied In the course of their work. 

Thtfc Is no place in i retiew to catalogue: all the important discoveries of the three 
seasons' mik, but the main subjects studi^ included liut geoltsgicah geographical and 
topcgraphical bbtiuy of L^ke Moeris (Slrket Qanmh the Neolithic culture of the IglI^ 
the nearby g]rpflum and dolerite (quarries and the wortiog and transport of these material^ 
the typology of Old Kingdom ftmt implements, the date and coiifitrut:lidn of the temple 
of Qafir-cs-Sagha. a Ptolcirtaic irdgaiioq system* and the so-called quay at DimaL 

The authors disprove the possibility of any ardhciHl lowering of the Lake level in 
htstoric times^ lucb as lias been postulated, and show tim ks history dnee Neolithic dm^ 
hfta been one of iniermittent contraction \ the lake was+ in fact* * just below sea level in 
the cajlicat dynastic times ^ The recknuitioa work of Piolcmy Pbibddphtis is sliovra 
to hAVe been not the draining of the high level Lake^ but the constructibn of thofie irrigiition 
works discovered by the authors. They prove tliat the vo-oilled quay at Diinai is ' the 
free-standing p(^ of a bng proceasioiial approseb tbrougli the town to the lemple 
prednets", and h mendoncrl in some Dimai papyri of A.n, aoo-joo. 

The graves of the Neohihic peoples were unfortunately ml found, snd a dJIigcnl 
search for them resulted only in the dcaring of several graves of later date- From the 
carefully excavated and recorded scttlcMenfs the authors eatablbhcd the existence of two 
periods, an rarlitr culture, " A-gfOtip and a kter, decadent * o-group CompaKsdru 
are made with the Mcnmde and the Tasian cultures (Lower, and Mid die Egyptian Early 
Predyn^C it respectively), hut the connexiunx cannnt yet be fully e&tahliahed. The 
Neolitiue Fayumi was a si^iJed agncultitrist, who aUo hunted and fished dong the edge 
of the lake. He had a highly devdoped flint industry, made stone vases and beads, 
wove and plaited and was generally highly developed but for his ceractitc industry, which 
was of a low order, The detailed study of thb culture, together with the solution of the 
problciru presented by Uke Moetis, form the most important part of the vofun^cs- 

The studies of the Old Kingdom flinl tools and atoneworking are done with com¬ 
mendable thorot^him&a njid ittentiuu to techoical detail. On p. ti, Mtw Caton- 
Thompson says I have suffered too much from tiie carefully tnndequaite publications 
of some of my orcdecewors and cqntemporarEcs, to have any confklcnce that we, this 
generation s arehaeologtcal wurkera^ ran predict the points which our successors will 
consider valuable or hud useful in cur work: a deuUh now of trifling importance or none 
at ilh may become the pivot of some future, undreamed of, enquiry. ! regret* therefora, 
nnt the detail in thk volume, butt the imp^ect handimg of witat there b* and lack of 
more \ Such i* (he spirit in which this book is written, q spirit which must permeate 
exesvators more and more, if ardiAenkgy U to take iu place on an equxd footing with the 
other sciences. 

Then: are a few unexpected omissions. Thera » no report by a textile expert on the 
extremely importwit fragment of Neolithic linen. An ocnol^cal opinion on tbc vine 
dipping and other TitiotUiiial frmains would have b«n of great mtcrest No attempt 
has been made to dbcover the tmitH of length Ufed in the conauuciion of the totou* 
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buildings measured and planned, nor axe the phtit dimenaimied. Wliere mdurtioiui 
arc not made^ measuretneuta ahoiitJ be given, since the scale of reproduction m a 

book renders pLma vafudeas for metroKogy, Dirnenaioni of bricks, etc.^ are not given 
with tufficient preczaJon, since tlic Ammcy of recording b not ceruLtily greater than that 
of EELanufacture. 

On p, 3^^ " micropholograpKs ’ is used for * phototnictographs ^ Miss Grion- 
Thompson adopted the term ^ protodynsstk ^ for the first two dynasties : this Is notf 
perhapSr inoorrcct, hur would it not be beftcr to reserve it for the trnty proto^ynastleSf 
e.g. * 0\* *, ' '2 \ etc. f On p, *07^ the tool'maTks on the stOEnc bindt tn fig. t of 

plile 73 are said to be evidence of * rotatory tooling \ which tlicy cannot be, since tliey 
radiate spirally from the base of the concav'ity. Each of the analyses on p. 109 totals to 
between 100.3% ioi.fi% ; some explsnation of this phenomenon b called for. Ifi 
one or two pUecs the otnission of commas b a aource of confiuJon to ihe mder^ 

The formal and production are cxcdIcnL It is « grcai advants^ to have the plates 
tn a separate volome^ though thb b impaired by the method of bmdingd which don not 
allow the book to lie open. The plans might, with advantage, have b™ made to fold 
dear of the volutne. The photegrapha, thou^ for the main part dear, are ^nrJabk 
tn quality, l*he plans are beyond criiid^ and would alone have justified three 
seasons' work» The drawings are very good^ but why have dotted section fines not 
been inclucted in the pot drawings ? 

In many places mention is made of sites, which the authom refniin from dcscribijia 
because they are being atutiicd by the 0nivenclty of hlichigan, or coutd not be erplored 
because they by In the coneession of the Oriental fnatituLe of Chicago. It b greatly 
to be hoped that these will be aa wcM published as the sitca studied in these two volumes, 
for If so they will be given as full justice as can be given to a site today. 

Oliver H. Mtebs. 

THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES. By H. J. PLENnEaLEtTH* Tkf 

Muirtuns AsfoHaiion^ *934- fiP^ 7*? S 2 phits. u 6d. 

The imponance of this valuable pamphlet is nut confined to museum curafori t it 
will be of the graiest service to archaeolqgisls in the field, for often it is the wclU 
intentioned first-aid given to antiquities just excavated that causes the worst damage. 
In these pages the exca^^tor wUl learn what not to do as well as what to do. Dr Plenderleith 
will do a finthcr service if he will be persuaded to publiih a brief pamphlet solely for the 
use of exemvotors^ gi^'fog them informEtfon on the same lines u in this bcok» for here 
the advice given is in fact inleridcd fur musetmi workers. Above all it is important for 
the excavator to adapt his methods of first-aid according to the climate and soil of the 
place where he b excavating. 

Most interesting is Dr Fkndcrlehh'fl account of metals. He explains how ji 
patinattont if developed in pure cunditiotit, m the best preservative of the metal pattzisted. 
Such p atiFi fttioihi are acquired alowiy and cover the surface uniformly, adding to the 
weight of the object. All metals ^exccjrt gold) can be thus pteaers^ed by natural pro¬ 
ems But, all too often^ impurittes, «lhcr on the object itself or in the annaaphcfe or 
foil, prevent the {^tinatioti gyciiving evenly* ^fhe deadly enenuca of auch paiijiation ire 
the chlorides which attack iron and bronre above all metals. In iron they appear as 
in»U beads of moist corroflion, penetrating the odducation, and in bronre la small spots 
of malachite green—the miscalJed * bionxc-discaae ^ If chiorides arc still present 
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under ■ hmti^e |3^RAiion, they wdl contmue la emerge tBrooeb the protective surface 
and idtoTutdy will de&troy the patiriatiofi. Here we lc?m how to dimiDate them. 
I:ver)^ng uliiimtdy depends on the history of the object^ the $oil in which it wa* 
found md the climate and legbit. 

Silver presents less aedmu pmblcfns, «3tcept for the difHcuky caused by i3^tiilli»- 
don, CrysEollked diver tM be resttFfed to its arigiu] cooditioti by slow hcnllng. 

Wc learn much as to the of teatilcB, marble^ wood and ivory. In later 

publications il to be brjped that the author will give us advice on the difficult problem 
f^r ihe pnservation of colour from :^ding, of the trealmcnt of paint mi miirhte and how 
to prevent it from dakingn and on the method of tcitmvtng * foot-mark* \ 

The author wisely reftains from corfelatmg his enquiries with the detection of 
forgeries. Such nftsearch h better unpublishccL CasjoN. 


ENGUSH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS. By liCMPHimY Pa^-oton, Bairfard, 

1^34. pp. laSi mth jj[ and ay pen and ink drauirtgs. yr bd. 

The great di^mlty in writing any ncjtict of this hciok t* that it b no sooner 
opened than one is off m a delightful train of memDriei of past holidays wd 
tojdiims in tht* or that vtUsge^ and filled with plans for cthera in the future. TJiis is a 
ddightful book. The photii^raphs are the woA of one with ihe true landscape painte/s 
cycp and Pakinjpon shares ihot gift himself; be sees bis subjeils olwaya its a 
whole and in their proper setting, and it is evident that his knowledge and Section 
ate very red. 

But, when the first pleasure is over and one^s errant thoughts have been brought 
back to the fubjeetj there a faints but immistakaNe, sense of disappointments Panljr 
perhaps it h caused liy Mr Fokin^em'^sstyle of wriling^ a mixlure of Mr Beverley NichaU 
and of Mr H. V. Morton * partly by hia attitude towards these very villages which, in 
spite of his afioctionj he ia jneJinet! to look tipon os so many pretty trinkets—bis only 
allusions to the ti/f of the Englbh viltage are in terms of Ladies wuntifid and curtseying 
cottagersn Mr Fakington Is an architect, and it b natural that his main intereata should 
be architectural, lie daesifies his subject in roughly topographical groupi according to 
the geological divUidns of the country mnd the consequent styles of building mamriol, 
but the icope of the book clnea not allow these divisions to be more than rough oneSt and 
one cannot help wishing for a more detailed dwification on the some lines, showing more 
of thoae mnnmemble and fascinating local tdbsyncraatea which give ao much charm to 
rural andiitecture. But mnst of all it sets one wishing for on anaiytica] study of the 
stmeture and liistory of Engtiah villages; a study which woidd dktirigiikb between the 
acottered and the nucleated, bei wnn the site occupied in prehistoric or Hoinini times and 
that first inhabited in the Anglo-Saxon period or later, rhe ch^er of cottages round the 
manor house and diujcb from the isolated farmflic^ of the nurtli ifid west. Mean¬ 
while let anyone who b tied to the town acquire thta book; he will find himself tranB* 
ported to the country u soon os he lias opened it, and to the some 4J» villages treated of 
by the omhor be may add ethers from hU own knowledge, and indulge in the pleasant 
occuporinn of ecmstnicting altcmsatives to Mr Pakington^i two lists of the fifteen best 
and the fifteen next best Plages. By ilw time he doso It^ in ipite of disappointments, 
his fttlbig ihould be one of gratitude to pubhsbert author and photographed, 

E, G. WlTFITCOWMf^ 
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THE PROGRESS OF MAN; i aiiort survey of his evciliitinti, hb ctiatonu BJid hii 

works. By A- M. IIoCaht, late aix^baeologicd comimssJcnier, Ceyba, Meihurn, 

^ 913 - PP* 316. yi 6ifp 

ITic purpose of tiiw book should be sufEcbntly indjcsted by its tide, wkilc the need 
of snch a survey h beconiliig more aud more urgent for wori^ers m the scfeocqs ihat deal 
with nwikiiid. * Masses of facts ‘ say? d^ author in hw prEface ' threaten lo crush the 
student, Si thq^ ate emshing the npeciaUst^ Wc must organize our thuughi:^ lo oci|'e 
with theru« vr tiicy will annihilate thought ** Sut in uldition the euthor TTiakes clear 
how wide a fidd has to be covered by deltning his owti standj^lnt as one of " ihAi tiny 
minority that iisei savage and ainiquity tnerdy to throw tght upon ourselves , . 
Indeed 1 have made a point of Imking up the past and ihe world with our own British 
present Clearly, wili such a gigantic aim^ succra$ is not easy : nor is thene any shame 
in having fallen short: 10 have made the attempt wm worth while. Moreov'er, in what 
Mr Hooirt has done there is mtich chat wIU prove of u$e to students. But the purpose of 
the book is not fulfitled i and theteforc die main question is to examine what it was that 
pm'cnted at least a measufc qf F ulfil 

Ifi the opening chaptera ihe author deals with the genus /jcms tapitns and uaes this 
biological prelude noc only for the ataten>cnt of famihar scientific metboda and their 
accredited reaulis hut also for a much needed cxposuiv of the wild speculmions and 
hasty gencnilizariom that arc ’ still the fa^ions among paychologiats and 3 iithro]K>logiats \ 
Thus for example he says " It has been rashly concluded that the chil d repeats ex^rrfy 
the mental evolution of the race, that primitive man^ and the savage, as his supposed 
inrukm rcprescntattve, has the mind of a child. This doctrine hjss actually been embodied 
in the Treaty of Versailles \ When he approached tin: nuUn body of his vrark^ the anilior 
rightly tnnphsaizcs the importance of 5cld-^work and, in conncjucn with the leclmiquc oF 
Rivcfs, Teaches the condusion tliai ‘ no fidd-worket can fail to Tcalize that the culture be la 
studying b one indissaluble whole, liurt ritual (under which Hccarl comprises magic 

and religion), tntde, mauufactnrei agriculture*are all mlcrwoveiii and cannot bescparalcd 

Mr Hoi^, having proceeded tiiuA far aurc-focrtciUyp abruptly abandofii the stand¬ 
point he has built Up, and for the remainder of tlic book rclapscB into the separated 
tieaiment of human culdire against which he has ably nigucd^ In a score of chipters 
under headings that are only too fairulior in recent years (e.^. Quest of Life, Quest of fmxli 
t^crameuta, Power, Diapo^ of the dead* the Sou!) he shuts up ihe activity of mankind 
into more or less ujirclated compattments. The result h as might have hmi expected 
from the method pursued : h useful enough summary is given of various modem re- 
icuches, but the drawing toother of them u not achieved. *rhere is even a confuBEon 
of specific dUTetences. 

Yet moTc than once, and especially in the early chapters, the author comes verj' near 
to hitting upon methods that would have enabled him to fulfil the stated purpose of the 
book. 'V^en he reached, the standpoint quoted above of a ^ven culture as ' one indis¬ 
soluble whole 'p he might bave gone on to eaatnrne what in a culture ia the relation 
between agricidtOTE and industry cm the ouc hand and social structure and kinship cm the 
other, in what way each and all of these are related to casie and ritual^ whether any of 
them appear to ^ basic and any derivAtivc, and what ia the reaction again of the 
derivative upon ihc Hofric. ff in my one such * indbsolubk whole' the author had 
pierced below surface appprances, wlUi their norma] separateneaa, ant! had found inner 
cofuiexiona, not only of simpte cause and c^ect, but of consequeDCc in turn faecoming 
taiusc^ then a great advance rvould have been imlde. 
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Tbtti the further (pic^ion wwM arise of how s qnlctire one iudi£so1ub1e whole *) 
chaogo and det^lopa into another cuJinre- Tim k ihe procesa of bislory^ to whidi the 
iuil)or psiy% little attention once he ha« plunged into the leparate technological histories 
of chentistr^’, of llie use of iitTp ete,^ and then into his studies of the souf and the sacTiamenta 
and ao forth. Already in hh JVetF L^ht m tht Maii An^itni Emt (unfortunately 
published* tda hte fur hlr llocart to use) V, Gordon Chiide has giv'en the pkturc of three 
tclated and conteinpaTary city cultures of Egypt, Sumer and Mohenjo-darp, devdioping 
from agricnhural communities* which in turn he considers had devdoped from stilt more 
primitive cultures, Ilerti over one and the same larTgc arcs, arc reimrkahlt successive 
changes in the life of mankJod—CMIde speaks of them as Mwo great revolutions". 
To dtGCOVcr the why and wfacrefote of eutb changes of culture aa ihe$ef to combine for 
tills purpose the r^iilts qf Bekt-wodc in anrhaeolr^ with ifie aid nf oiher dUdpUnes, 
from dimtulogy and botany to the soda! sciences, is a nccefissry part of any attempt to 
BUrvey the eiDJulion of man^ his customs and his worts, 

Tlicii more involyed i|ucittott4 v^uuld arise of changes within what to some appear 
fin the surbee to be single culiurea. Take wlimt is pcrfiaps the best known, though not 
nccewirily the best, example. To the Greeks it Appeared that thdr culture was a con- 
ttnuoua whole. Alexander the Great, ctossing into Asia, made libation to Poseidofi in 
the mid-Hdlcspont; on the plain of Troy he crowned the tomb of hb ancestor Achilla } 
and to the Greeks tlib was as ii ihoidd be. We know that the Greek culture, appearing 
to ihcmAidvs the same in es&cntuJa, was yet not the same, and that a gulf of great change 
Lies betw'ecn Homeric: times and the Attica of Solon or the slave civilimtlon of the time of 
Arbtoile. What baric changes had taken place in that culture ? * Diflurimi from 
^ypi * provides no answer here. Only a pamstaking sdoitilk tfudy of documents and 
remriiie that have so long been the phivground of schobstkism, only their study oa the 
baab of the " bdissotuble whole * will bring us toivards the answ^er, 

I'hese questions have not been asked by the author of thb bock. Yet in hb opening 
chapters he gave himself the opportunity at more ihan one point of a line of advance in 
his tDVtsligation which might have led bun to these questions. Tlius he says ^ The big 
brain of PriacoUthie man k a aafe indication of high intelligence , . , It b quite possiblE 
that aH progresa in culiure sinoe the Late Palaeolithic has been due, not to better brahu, 
hut to greater ■pccblbntinn^ a score of brains dividing between them the work that used 
lo be done by one* tn other words, to better lociil otganizarion \ A^n, when he he^ns 
tn dbe-usa man as a tool-making aniniA!, he might have follow^ed out tfee remark erf 
Charles Darwin upon the * extremely unimportant ’ physical changes imdergone by 
European setderA in America that * they ore oompietely negligible in comparbon with the 
tanumeiablc chongca experienced by the ardiicbl organs of the Americojis \ For 
surely the making imd ww of tods hu had a dedrive mfluence on the dcvdbpmenl of 
mankind. By means of tods, chiefly, man carrha on t metshoHc process with nature* 
He changes future ouiBidt himsdf and in so doing changes hb own nature. The 
relation between men engaged in this pmeess^ tlic degm of spcciailzatiDn in any human 
■ockty, is also hound up with the tools used in thb proo^. 

Other aspc<^ of culture follow and am inicrwoven wiih the process of material 
production. But unless the ftindamenral and contimitDp^ Bigciilicaacc of tft&n eoticetved 
BSr a tooLnmking animal b gmsped, there b no posaibiltty of a aadafactory survey of 
human cultures. R, AfiN'or* 


Kegsis Fsul, Muidi t 
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Editorial Notes 

I T has been said that attempts at imaginative creation are merely 
rearrangements and combinations of known facts The facts of 
archaeology arcl stored in museums, where they may be arranged 
according to any one of several systems — geographit^, chronological, 
or both. Or ' imaginative creation ’ may select and arrange specimens 
so as to illustrate either Uie evolution of some special craft, such as tire- 
making, pot-making, fire-arms, or a subject, like magic. 

Of 

There is no need to appraise the relative merits of these systems, 
for each has many, and there is—or should be—room for ^ in a 
civilized country. After conservation, the one thing essential in a 
public museum is that it should interest the public and be intelligible 
to them, and not misleading. It may be oppomine to set down some 
Impressions of recent exhibitions, temporary and permanent, leaving 
to others the invidious task of drawing conclusions. 

In the Museum of the Trocadero at Paris there has been held a 
most interesting temporary exhibition, arranged by Monsieur Vayson 
de Pradenne, designed to iUustrate the methods of hafting stone 
implements. The outstanding feature of this exhibition is tlut it is 
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arranged in accordance with the strictly anthropological method of 
TyJor and Pitt Rivers; that b to say, that modem primitive devices 
are tised to elucidate the culture of prehistoric man. For instance, 
one of the problems of prehbioric archaeology b—how did palaeolithic 
man hold his * hand-axes ’ (coupSHie-poing, bifaces, bouchere) ? Did 
he mount them in a handle, or merely use them unhafted in hb tiand i 
Monsieur Vayson de Fradetme demonstrates, by selected specimens, 
that the butt-ends of Chellean axes were generally left unworked ; but 
he suggests that when (as in the subsequent Acheulcan period) the 
butt-end was chipped to an uncomfortanly sharp edge, some such 
substance as gum or clay was stuck on to provide a gnp and prevent 
the sharp ed^ from cutting the hand. A stone axe of palaeolithic 
type from Gmfomia. with just such a gum ' empoignure *. is exhibited 
to illustrate thb posstbili^. It b of couibc legitimate for anyone 
merely to guess ai the posribte mes of an implement he has never used; 
but it b far more convincing thus to cite parallel instances frorn living, 
or recently extinct, cultures. 

The exhibition also contains specimens to elucidate the hafting- 
methods of stone adzes, clubs, mallets, net-sinkers and anchor-weights 
(often indbringubhablc from throwing-stones and even minera' 
hammers), notched and other knives (with instructive Eskimo paraJleb); 
spears and arrows ; and a most interesting oollccdon of agricultui^ 
implements, such as sickles, digging-stones and tribulums. 

or 

Space forbids any account of the permanent exhibits of the 
Tmeadeno, which has recently developed mto a museum of the first 
importance, abounding in su^cstivc anthropological parallels, such as 
that between the modem ^urch paintings of Abyssinia and the 
Esthonian woodcuts of precisely similar rcUgious sufi^ects. Archaeol- 
ogbts will profit greatly by a vbii, (The museum b open throughout 
public holidays, including any Monday that may be included). 

Ot %M 

Tlie custom of holding temporary * topical * exhibitions has recently 
been adopted by the prehistoric department of the Britbh Museum, 
At the moment of writing there are two, ctosely connected—one 
illustrating Mr C. W- Phillips's excavation of the Giants' HUb long 
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barrow at Skendleby, Lines.; and another of neolithic pottery from 
Yorkshire long barrowB, collected and arranged by Miss N. Newbigin. 
Both are full of interest. One is struck by the great advance of tech¬ 
nique since eSanon Green well’s time ; making possible the detection of 
traces of Imrdle-work in a damp chalk mound <(000 years old, and the 
exhibition of a finislied model of it within six months of its excavatbn. 
The use of plam, models and photographs, both here and amongst the 
permanent exhibits, is a welcome new departure, and one diat is 
obviously appreciated by visitors. 

With the Trocadero still fresh in mind one passes hurriedly and 
with averted glance through the Ethnographical (Ellery; ashamed 
that the anthropological wealth of a mighty Empire (or is it a Common- 
wcattii ?) should have to be crowded into a room no bigger than a Email 
suburban garden. One crosses a wooden bridge and enters a clean 
nwm full of light and modernity, devoted to the dawn of civilization 
in the East. Here in the Babylonian room are displayed, amongst 
other things, the glories of Ur which have just been so finely published 
by Sir Leonard Woolley. Against one of the walla are no less than 
seven cases of prehistoric painted pottery from Arpachiyah, Jemdet 
Nasr and the lowest levels at Nineveh, 

or 

The wealth of matenal and the skill here displayed Is in striking 
contrast with the poverty of the adjacent land of Palestine. Year after 
year the ancient sites are searched by optimists, but only rarely do the 
results justify the labour invested. The discovery of inscribed pot¬ 
sherds of the period of Jehoiachim (608-597 b.c.), recorded in the 
Illustrated London Nem (6 July, p. 19), is a notable event, connecting 
the archaeology of Tell Duweir witli tlic recorded lustory of Lachish. 
These finds, and othere, have been exhibited at the Wellcome Research 
Institution (1S3 Euston Road, London). The site is being excavated 
by Mr J, L. Starkey, Director of the Wellcome Archaeological Rt^arch 
Expedition to the Near East, 

Not the least interesting remains are the caves, which were inhabited 
during the third millennium, and when subsequently abandoned were 
used as burial-places. Is it possible that here in P^esdne and Syria 
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thcfc (nay be found continuous evolution froin the natural cave of 
mesolithic and earlier times (which was used by thclivmgand the dead), 
through these rock-hewn dwellings and tombs to the mcganthic imitation- 
^e (if such it was, as we have long suspected), erected above ground ? 
Tne^po^ibihiy is worth bearing in mind, if only as a working hypo¬ 
thesis ; for, if verified, it might help to explain the mc^ithic sequence 
on our own westtm Atlantic sea-board. We shall look forw^d to 
seeing the published accounts of the excavations. 

Finally, at the Burlington Fme Arts Club was exhibited a reeberchd 
oollection of museum specimens of primitive art (admission was ‘ by 
mvitation only). The ^ect of seeing so many primitive masterpieces 
tn one room Tvaa rather disturbing, like a visit to a mental hospit^. One 
turnc'd with relief to the Eskimo ivories, which at any rate display the 
healthy naturalism of the hunter. None of them however ran equal 
in cxcell^ce^ the scratched scenes of Eskimo life done on a walrus- 
tusk for I^nin, but which somehow failed to reach him and is now 
exhibited m the Trocadero at Paris. 

The term * primitive * b of course correct according to current 
^age ; but one wonders whether tiiese horrible idols from the marema] 
I^cific and African wilds are rea/fy primldve, or not rather degenerate ? 
Jo this connexion IVlonsieur Vayson de Pradenne's theory b of interest 
(scepp. 30S-10). When we find examples of art which b primitive in 
Uie literal sense of the word, as on the waDs of caves in France and 
Spain, and on Afncan rack^shelters, that art b, by universal consent, 
neither crude nor repulsive. 




An extellent idea was to leave on the table a folder with press- 
tmttmgs. It was mtercsting to read them after a first inspection of 
tlie and then to have another look at some. If only a similar 

omr^ce were possible m the book world I Of the criuebms, that of 
Mr Frai^ Rutter (Sutiday TiPtes, z June) struck one as the best that b 
to say, the one that oomaded most nearly witli one's own. 
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The Racial Question —Theory and Fact* 

by Julian Huxley and A. C, Hai>ix)n 

R acial problems * are among the urgent actualities of twentieth 
century politics. But as soon as we subject the concept under* 
lying them, that of to dlsp^ionate analysis, it turns out 
to be a pseudo*scientific rather than a scientific term. In other words, 
its use impiiTO an appeal to the accuracy and to the prestige of science ; 
but on investigation it turns out to have no precise or definable meaning, 
and it can then, like other peudo-sdentific terms, readily be employed 
to mtionalizc emotion, and to bolster up the appeals of prejui^, by 
giving it a meaning to suit the oontext. 

The term race is cumenily used in several quite different senses. 
In the first place it b used to denote one of the major divisions of man¬ 
kind—black, white, yellow and brown. Secondly, it is used to denote the 
actual human stock of a prticular country or nation and its biologically 
transmissible characteristics t for instance even the most ardent JBn'tiah 
upholders of the Nordic theory cannot mean by the ‘ British race ’ any¬ 
thing more than the actual inhabitants of Great Britain and their 
descendants overseas. Thirdly, it is used to denote a hypothetical ‘ pure 
race ' which is taken to have existed in the past and to have become later 
somewhat contammated by admixture with alien elements. This lies 
behind the idea of * the Gemmxic race', for instance. Fourthly, it is 
used to denote a local population which by reason of isolation be¬ 
come fairly uniform and stable in physical type—for instance the 
Veddas of Ceylon. 

It is also sometimes used in a w'hoDy inadmissible sense to denote 
the peoples who speak a certain type of language, for instance in the 
phrases ‘ iJie Aryan race ’,' the Latin races etc. 

On all these uses, scientific analysis, backed by the results of 
modem genetira, throws a pitiless li^t. It is probable that our 
species, during its early evolution, became divided up into geogiapttical 
varieties, each more or less Isolated from tlic others, and each evolving 
so as to become adapted to its climatic environment, TTie black variety 

* This iitide will appear a$ the ofncluding chapiter of * We Egropans * by J. S. 
Hualcy and A. C, iladdoa, to be pubUsbed in September. 
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adapted to hot climates, the yellow variety to dry conditions, atid the white 
variety to north-iemperaie latitudes, arc the most prominent examples. 
Such vanepcs would then correspond to the * geographical races 
or subspedra as they are now generally called, to be found in many 
a^iiTiAl speci^p It uisli to retain the for such groiipe. 

Uiey should be called ‘ prim^ races Howe^’er, since the term race 
has DMA largely abandoned in zoology, and since in anthropology it is 
t^ed 111 such a confusing multiplicity of senses, we had better employ 
the primary sub^aes. But—and this cannot be too strongly 
emphasized--^uch primary human subspecies are entirely hypotheticJ, 
a matter of inference only. Man’s incurable and increasing propensity 
to Wander over the face of the globe had effected a thorough mixing 
between the hTpothetical primary races long before the dawn of historic 
period, and blurred the sharpness of their outlines and in some cases 
made it all but impossible to deduce their original type, A typical 
white nm is very different from a typical Chinese or a typical negro. 
But tvhite is connected with black and also with yellow through every 
gradation of type, and in each case alorig several distinct main lines of 
crossing. Again, the simple classifications which at first suggest them 
selves all break down at one or another point. For instance, the 
Au^t r^JiQT+&j toQu^Ii blicJt^sktDJiod End tindoiibiC'd]]^ pnmitiV'C in in any 
waj-s, show the same character of hair as Europeans. We cannot assicA 
them wi^ certainty to a definite original subspecies. No single scheme 
of cJ^sstficauon, m point of fact, has been devised which will provide a 
satisfactory- pigron-holing for the various hviman types in cx^tence. 

It IS here ^at genetics steps in. The modem study of heredity 
based on Mendel s great discoveries, has shown tliat after a cross be¬ 
tween nro distinct strains, blending inheritance, such a& used to be 
assumed by anthropolo^ts, does not occur, but that all kinds of different 
mmbinatioos of tlie original characters of die two stocks are brouelu 
mio being. This is due to the fact that hereditary transmission is by 
means of discrotc hvtitg pamdes, called gfnes, which reproduce them- 
selves^ End can be rccambined in tljc most various ways# 

rt^rdin^ly, if two primary races meet and mix, their characteristics 
thar descendants. Originally, black skin may 
mvariahly have gone with flat nose and thick lips. That, howev-er 
provides not die slightest rep^n why it should always do so. Afte^ 
a cTOto With a stock with light pigmentation and delicate features, the 
combination of dark skin delicate features may occur. Since dark 
skin IS an advantage m low latitudes, such a new combination of 
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characters lias, it appears, been favoured in several instances of actual 
crossing, notably for instance in India. 

Similarly, yellow skin and round head seem to have been originallv 
a^ciated. But the two became uncoupled with the greatest facility 
after crossing with strains possessing difFerant head-form and akin- 
colour. 

-^^other result of the existence of definite genes as the carriers of 
hereditary constitution is iliat after a cross the resulting population 
'' !|| ^ mere average between the two original ingredients, but 

wul, m the absence of social or natural selection, continue to produce a 
graai diversip? of types, generation after generation. There is not the 
slightest tendency for the population of Britain to become all medium 
brown in hair-colour, nor for that of Germany to become all medium 
long m skull^hape. In each generation dark and yellow hair, long and 
round heads, continue to be produced, and to be produced in about the 
same percimtage of the population. 

^ Now* it will be clear why no single scheme of classification can 
satwfactorily pigecn-hok all knowTi human types, or even dedm^ 
wttiioui danger of error the number and characteristics of tlie original 
^ primary races ' of man. Whereas in the evolution of animals, there 
IS a constant branching, each branch being permanently isolated after 
a certain degree of differcntiaiion by becoming incapable of fertile 
crossing with other branches, in man the branches constantly meet and 
unite and produce new types of shoots. The conventional ancestral 
jrec IS a suitable method for representing the descent of animal types; 
it IS wholly unsuitable for man. Further, while animal types can l>e 
rea^nably classified on the basis of usings degrees of resemblance to 
iodicate degrees of relationship, no such simple scJitme will serve for 
man. in fact, with a species m which intercrossing of divergent Upcs 
IS so pre^’aient as our own, no simple aystem of classificatiou can ever 
be devised to represent the realities of the situation. 

1 *lieoreticalIy, we could give a scientific description of human 
groups by means of the frequency-dbtribmion of different herediuiry 
factora or genes which they contain, and the correlationa denoting the 
tendency for the difkrent genes to be associated. TWs, however, is at 
the moment a mere ideal (save for the blood-group gencs^J and is never 
likely to be fulfilled except for the genes responsible for a aekcied 
group of well-marked physical chara cters, In the absence of this, we 

* An Bitide on blood^up# aod tare, by Dr MUIta, wilt be published in ihe next 
ninnbcr of A^rngeirr. 
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are driven back on measurable physical charactera: here a^tn we 
must content oturselves with the trequency'distributiniis and inter- 
correlations of various well-marked characters to be found in particubr 
groups. Out picture of the human species will be like a contour ma p, 
a region of high frequency for, say, round-headedncss being separated 
from another similar peak by a' valley' of low frequency ; the gradients 
in frequency wilt of course vary m different directions. Furthemiorc, 
the contour map for one character will not nect^sarily resemble that for 
another. 

These considerations rob the term race, as applied to existiog 
human groups, of most of its signihcance. All existing groups must 
fiave owed a great deal to ciosaing. It is only when a group has l«en 
relatively isolated for long periods that it will, under the influence of 
selection, have achieved such stability. Such stabilized groups might be 
called ‘ secondary tac^ *, but ^ey are cxtr^ely rare. 

In most cases it is impossible to speak of the existing population 
of any region as bebnging to a definice race, since as a result oi nugration 
and erasing it includes many types and their various oombinarions. 
For existing ix>puktions of particular areas, the word race should be 
banished, ana the descriptive and non-committal term ethnic group 
should l>c substituted. 

With re^rd to the separate types which can be distinguished 
within an etl^c group—for instance in Central Europe today the tall 
falr-haircd Nordic type, the medium-siaiuredi, round-headed Alpine 
type, die short, dark-haired long-headed Mediterranean type—^these 
might perhaps be called ‘ racial types ' and taken to represent originally 
pure stocks which have later crossed with each other. They would 
then represent further geographical subdivisions of tlie original' primary 
races ’ of man. However, such a supposition begs a number of ques¬ 
tions. Above all it presupposes that diese hypothetical stocks once 
existed tn a state of complete or almost complete genetic purity. There 
is no concrete evidence tor this, and indeed much evidence to show' that 
mixture has been proceeding not merely during die liistoric period, 
but back far into prehistoric times. It Ls more prolrable that even six 
or seven thousand years ago, such groups only represented points of 
high frequency for certain characters on the ethnic contour map, and 
liad already suffered much crossbg with other groups. Race has so 
connotaiions-of homogeneity, of purity of descent, and so 
forth— It IS a pity to use it where we are not certain of oar ground. 
Accordmgiy it is better to resort to z non-committal term like ethnic 
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type at gmetic type rather than raciai type. In $o far as the different 
types were once geographically isolated^ they may be called ' sccotidary 
suDspcctes 

A given region of Europe is thus populated by a highly mixed 
ethnic group in which a number of distinct ethnic tyj^ and tiic pro¬ 
ducts of their intercrossing arc to be distingmshed. ethnic types 

arc to be found more or less pure and in relatively high concentration 
in certain areas—^for instance the Nordic t 3 pe in northern Scandinavia 
and the Mediterranean type in southern Italy. There is reason to 
suppose that in earlier times they existed in higher concentration and 
greater genetic purity, but never wholly undiluted or free from crosses 
unth other types. They would thus represent partial gragraphical 
differentiations of the human species, of a kind rather different from 
anything found in animals. Their later intermixture produces wholly 
new combinations of characters, which may become stabilized as new 
* ethnic types'—^a process apparently without parallel in other oi^nisms. 

Before proceeding further, there arc one or two other popular 
fallacies waiting to be exploded. One is the misconception that a race 
is a collection of people alt descended from a single orJgmai couple. 
This idea seems to spring largely from the family tre<» beloved of 
gjenealogists of an earlier century, in which a family is traced back to a 
single founder and bis wife. Such family trees in reality trace the 
descent of a name, and have little to do with biological herein-; they 
are social ratlier than genetic. On the genetic plane, the idea of descent 
from a sbgle couple is in any case vitiated for man by the amount of 
intercrossing which hgs taken place between groups. Our ancestry 
will diverge as w'cll as converge 3$ tve trace it badt. With animal 
evolution, in tracing back the pedigree of a group )ou will, it is true, 
find convetgenoe of s^arate branches (sped^, genera, etc.) to a 
common stem. But this is not the same thing as convergence to a 
common ancestral pair; and as a matter of fact we can be certain that 
tlie common stem is always a large body of individuals, with a certain 
degree of genetic variability. Change in evolution do^ not take place 
through the sudden appearance of a new sport in a single male and 
female who then become the ancestors of the new species or strain; it 
occurs by means of the spread of mutant ^nes through the popubtion. 
The CTOiving strain b the whole population of a given area. 

Another and more serious misconception is that language is a 
criterion of race. There are a great many examples in history of a 
conquering people forcing its language on die conquered ; and also a 
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great many ctamples of the converse process, of the oonquering in¬ 
vaders adopting the longnnge of the country diey have invaded. It is 
thus quite tmproMr to speak of the ' Celtic race There is for rather 
was) a group of Celtic-speaking peoples, but the fact of their all speaking 
Celtic is no proof of common descent or genetic aifiiLity. Similarly 
there is not and cannot be such a thing as an Aryan race, since the term 
Ar)*an refers to language. 

This fallacy with regard to language is a particular case of a similar 
fallacy witli regard to social culture in general. Habits, traditions, 
machines, dress, art, institutions, gestures, ideas—all these as well as 
language are part of the social environment of human belnp. They 
are not inborn, hut have to be leamt or built up by experience. None 
of these can serve as any criterion of racial affinity between peoples. 
For instance, if we had nothing to go by but specimens of machinery 
and other materml objects, we might condude that the modem Japanese 
were mucli more closely relatdl to the £uropcan.s than to die Ti^tana 
or other Mongolian peoples: we should, however, be wrong. Culture, 
both material and spiritual, can spread by culture-con tact, whereas 
physii^l characters can only spread by actual intercrossing. 

Nor can the cultural level of a people serve as evidence of its innate 
ability or the reverse. The ancient Romans, perfectly correctly, re- 
g^ded the inhabitants of this country and of Germany as tincivdbfed. 
They would have been coiisiderably surprised to find them leading the 
way in civilization a mere hfiy or sixty generations later. In andcni 
Greece, some very eminent philosophers ivent further and ascribed to 
the northern barbarians an innate incapacity to rise to the attainments 
of tlie Greeks. They were confusing cultural level with innate capacity. 
The rapid rise of Arab culture to a high intellectual level and its sub¬ 
sequent fall and stamation b another example. We must beware of 
falling into the same fallacy ourselves as regards the so-called * backwaid 
peoples ' of the modem world. It b by iu> means impossible that our 
attitude of superiority towards the African native, for matance, may 
prove to be as unjusUhed as that of the ancient Greeks and Romans to 
our own anotstors. 

On a priori grpimds we may expect differences in innate ability 
to exist between different peoples. But achievement by itself is no 
guide ; and so far no satistactory method has been devised of testing 
differences in innate intelligence or other psychological qualities between 
people wiUi very different education and culture. The differences in 
social environment oierride the differences in genetic equipment. 
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Finally there is the fallacy which equates race with nation. Here 
again there b confusion between a genetic and a social concept^ but the 
case demands special treatment because of the special dangers inherent 
tn this particular fallacy. The most obvious way of deownstrating that 
it is a fallacy is to consider the United States of America, 'fliere is, 
very definitely, an American nation, whose nationalism lias indeed been 
growing more pronounced daring the last few decades, but, equally 
definitdy, there is no possibility ol speaking of an American race. In¬ 
deed tlie popular phrase so often applied to America, * the melting-pot 
of race demonstrates the contrary, A nation is a gmiip of people 
with a common tract of country, bound together in a common State by 
common history, common sentiment and traditions, common soci^ 
organbation, and usually (though not always — ^witness Belgium or 
Switzerland) by common langiiBgc. It is also bound together by being 
the unit to which the individual belongs, so that he regards other 
individuals belonging to tlie same unit as in some way allied with lum, 
while individuals'bemnging to other similar units are * foreigners \ in 
some way alien to him. This sense of solidarity with co-nationab and 
of separateness from other nationals is of the essence of nationality. 
The nation, however, is a particular phase in the evolution of human 
groups, not anything permanent or inherent in human nature. It 
IS in essentials a product of the last three hundred years, and quite 
different in nature and organization from other units of the same 
general type, such as clan, tribe, city-state, or empire. The idea of 
the blood-tie has been used to strengthen national sentiment because 
of the importance of such sentiment for unity and effectireness in war. 
But mass migration and military conquest, and die adoption of foreigners 
into the group by legal change of citizenship and by marriage, when the 
wife and children follow the father's nationality, make Uie thesis of 
common descent impossible to uphold. The idea of a British, a French, 
a German,or an Italian race is a political fiction, and a dangerous one at 
that. 

Coming down from the general to the particular, we can here deal 
with two so-called * race * problems which are of immediate political 
importance — the Nordic and the Jewish. Beginning with the latter, wc 
find that the Jewish problem is far less a racial or genetic than a cultural 
one. The Jeivs are no more a distinct sharply marked race than are the 
Germans or tlie English. They are originally of mixed descent, com¬ 
prising true Semitic, Hittlte, Armenoid, and probably other elements. 
During their dispersal they ha\ie interbred, legitimately and illegitimately, 
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with the £urf&undmg popuiadan so that a niunber of genes derived fiom 
the imnugrant jews are seattered through the general populatbn» and the 
jewbh communiti^ have come to resemble the local gentiles in many 
particulars. In this way the Jews of Africa, of eastern Europe, of Spain 
and Portugal, of Germany and so on, have become markedly different 
from ^ch other in physical type. Wiiat tlicy have preserved and 
transmitted is not racial qualities, but a religious and social tradition. 
The jews do not constitute a definite race, but a pseudo-national group* 
with pepliar historic traditions and a strong religious basis. Biologically, 
it is as illegidmate and almost as absurd to speak of a Jewish race as of 
an Aryan race. 

The Nordic theory is in another category. Instead of ascribing 
racial qualiti^ m a group which is today essentially held together on a 
cultural basis, it takes a hypothetical past race, ascribes to it certain 
valuable qualities, notably initiative and leadership, and then whenever 
it finds such qualities in the mixed national groups, ascril^ them to 
the Nordic elements in the population. It then goes further, and sets 
up as a national ideal a return to purity of Nordic sto^, Thb theory 
has exerted a considerable uiHuence on the immigration legislation of 
the United States, and, in combination with a theory of Jewish racial 
inferiority, is playing a leading part in shaping the course of afiaira in 
Germany today. 

The facts of the case are as follows : The Nordic race, like other 
* pure races is hypotlietical. There does, Iiowevcr, exist a Nordic 
type. 'Hiis occum with only a moderate degroe of mixture in parts of 
Scandinavb, and is also to be found, but much mixed with other types, 
ro that all mtermediates and recombinations occur, in northern Europe 
trom Britbn to Russia, with pockets here and there in other countries. 
On various grounds we can he reasonably sure that this distribution is 
the result of the invasion of Europe by a group largely composed of 
men of this type—perhaps in the degree of purity in which the type is 
now found in parts of St^dinavia, This group was the ‘Nordic 
race ’—a secondary subspecies in our sense. It is not certain where it 
orimnat^, or when its Important migration took place, but many 
authonties beheve that it came originally from the steppes of southern 
Russia. 

But besides these facts and deductions, there ebsts wliat one 
only characterixe as a Nordic myth, ascribing to the No rdic race most 

* The bused for WMinf^ It b w*l tnlHuIttl to imnlv 

that they cQfuutute «tuuiDn in the Jceepted sense of the wunL 
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of the great advances of mankind duHog recorded history, and asserting 
that their qualides of leadership fit them to rule over other races. The 
Aryan and Germanic myths are variants on the same theme. 

These contentions appear to be based on nothing mare serious than 
self-interest and wish^fuifilment. In the first placet it is quite certain 
that the gr^t steps in civilization, when man learned to plou^, to 
write, to build stone houses, lo transport his goods in wheeled vchtdes, 
were first taken in the n«r East, by peoples who by no stretch of 
imagination could be called Nordic, but who seem in point of fact to 
have been largely of the dark, Mediterranean type. Secondly, it ta 
true that great advances in civilization have sometimes been observed 
in history when Invaders of relatively light-skinned type have irrupted 
into countries populated by other groups—notably in Greece, though 
here romd-he^ed as well as long-headed elements were included 
among its Inv^ers. But in such cases, both types appear to have made 
ilieir contribution, and the result can be ascribra to the vivifying effects 
of mixture and culture-contact with as much propriety as to the mherent 
qualities of one of the types concerned. Indeed, where the Nordic 
^-pe is most prevalent, in northern Scandinavia, tliere is also found 
among the people a tendency to introspection, accompanied by a very 
high sutdde-rate ; this may well be an effect of the northern environ¬ 
ment, but may equally well be a characteristic of the type. The 
greatest achievements of modem civ il ia attnn have, by and large, occurred 
in reruns of the gr^test mixture of types—Italy, France, Britain, and 
Germany, to mention only four nations, in all these countries of 
* mixed raceowing to the nature of Mendcltan inheritance, it Is rare to 
find pure Nordic types. The great bulk of the population will contain 
genes derii'ed from two or more original sources. In a nation like 
Britain or Germany, the Nordic type is irrecoverable for the oountiy 
at large ; the popiitaiion as a whole is an inextricable mixture. The 
Nordic type may be held im as an ideal, but this ideal is genetically 
unattainable, and will not anect the biological realities of the situation. 
Furthermore, when we look into the facts of history, we find it far 
from established that men of pure or even approximately Nordic type 
have been the great leaders of thought or action. The ^eat explorers 
of Britain displayed initiative, but hardly any one of them was physically 
of Nordic ty^: the majority of the most oclebrated Germans, including 
Goethe, Beethoven and K^t, w^ere medium^ or round-headed, not 
long-headed like the typica I Nordics. Na do Icon, Shakespeare, E inste in 
—a dozen great names spring to mind which in themselves should be 
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enough to disperse the Nordic m^'th. The word myth b used advisedJy, 
since it fiequentlv plays a scmi-rcHglous rdlc. as pan of the theology 
for a creed of passionate raciatism. 

From what has been said, it will be clear that' race-mixture ’ has 
in the past been beneficial. The British contain strong Nordic and 
Alpine dements, with a moderate admixture of Mediterranean types. 
In the Gemuins, there is a much stronger Alpine elementf and genes 
from the ydkiw races ha>re crept in via Russia. In France, a very 
similar mixture is visible, with a neater preponderance of more extreme 
Mediterranean types in the south. The JeuTi are of mixed origin, and 
have been steadily growing more mixed. America is proverbially a 
melting pot. The Japanese are so mixed that no full account of thetr 
origins can at present be given. 

In human affairs it b usually impossible to say which of a number of 
possible causes is deebive. ,A nation with a mixed population achieves 
great things. Is its greamess due to the genetic mixture in its people, 
or to the culture-contacts that have been brought about ? Or is it due 
to neither of thi^ things, but to favourable economic circumstances ? 
It is never possible to !>e sure : it may be due to all three simultaneously. 
At any rate, we can assert without contradiction that genetic mixture of 
human types is certainly not harmful, and that it is to be found in every 
people w'hicb has achieved great things in history. 

But thb docs not imply that race mixture must always be good. 
In the above examples, w'e are dealing with mixture between minor 
subdivisions of one * primary race Wliat of mixture between the 
major subdivisions of mankind — between bbek and white, for instance, 
or white and yeliow ? In this field, the most violent feelings are amused. 
We need only cite the strong feeing in the United States against white 
mteTTnaniage with negroes or Chinese, in South Africa against the Bantu 
admixture. 

When wc make a comparative survey, however, wc find that this 
prejudice is not univetsal. The feeling against intermarriage with 
D^Iack or brown is far less marked in some countries—e.g, most Latin 
nations — than in others—e.g. Britain or Uie United States. For instance, 
Portugal contains a considerable proportion of negro genes, amassed by 
crosses in Brazil. In the South American countries them is little or no 
social discrimination against the ofi^pring of mixed marriages, and 
Indian, negro and white stocks are inextricably blended, lire popula¬ 
tion of Mexico b predominantly one of hybrids between white and 
Indian. In the British West Indies there b a targe and respected 
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of half-castes acism^ (rom negro-white admijcture. In Soviet Russia, 
there is tjelibcrate dtscouragement of alt ‘ race prejudice *. 

We need not multiply examples. What seems evident is that in 
this field too, it is not biological but cultural factom which are dominant. 
Where for instance a stave-class exists of markedly different etlmic type 
from their masters, it is clear that marriage with one of the slave type 
tt'ill be frowned upon. This will not, however, prevent the occur¬ 
rence of sexual relations between tlie two groups, though these will be 
almost entirely between the men of the rulbg class and tl>e wonnen of 
the slave class or type. ']'he moat obvious example is that of the relations 
of planters and slaves in the Old South before the Civil War. Far from 
there alw’ays existing a sexual repulsion between markedly difFercnt 
I3pw, there is often a strong sexual attraction, ITie disapproval of 
' miscegenation ' is primarily social, not biological. 

ITiis does not, of course, mean that biological factors do not exbt. 
They do exist in regard to Ute emotional attractiveness, or the reverse, 
of different oilmic types for each other. However, when we are dealing 
with the major divisions of mankind, such emotional barriers are cer¬ 
tainly not of a primary nature. In suitable social ent'tronmcnts, blacks, 
whites and yellows may exert a powerful sexual attraction on each other. 

There is also the question of the biological results of wide crosses. 
Here it is extremely difficult to come to any firm conclusion. Sweeping 
assertions are often made to the effect that half-castes are always un¬ 
reliable, that they share tlje defects of both parent stocks, and'so on 
and so forth. Such statements usually have no biological foundation. 
In so far as they are based on facta at alt, the facts are social. In many 
countries where diversity of ethnic type exists, hatf-castes arc at a grave 
sot^l and often at an economic disadvantage. This is usually so when 
the dominant or ruling caste is of different ethnic type from the bulk 
of the population, as between white and negro in the United States, or 
between white and brown In India. The half-caste is looked down 
upon by the deminant class, while he is often regarded as alien by the 
native or dominated class. Small tvonder that he devdops an unsatis¬ 
factory mentality. 

Dismissing such cases, we are however confronted with the 
possibility dial very wide crosses may ghe biologically * disharmonic ' 
results in later generations, by producing ill-assorted combinations of 
characters. Characters may be unduly exaggerated by the co min g to¬ 
gether of unfamiliar genes, or characters adapted to one environment 
may be forced to co-exist with those adapted to another. 
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If the pr imar y subspecies of man were really developed in com* 
rarative isolation, each adapted to a cMerent main type of environmenl, 
II may be argued that to upset the adjustment brought about by millen¬ 
nia of selection b bound to produce some dishannony. Further, if it 
be true that some ethnic groups possess a low avera^ level of innate 
intelligence, to allow ctosscs between them and more intelligent types 
b a retrograde step. 

These objections undoubtedly have some validity. On the other 
hand, there are arguments on the other side. Even if wide crosses 
should produce some dbhannomc or maladjusted types, this will 
occur as the result of the great vartabilily induced by such crosses, and 
this same vanabiUty may & expected to throw' up also some exception¬ 
ally weil-endow'cd types. Again, bcf:ause t)fpcs w-ere well adapted in 
the past does not prove that new types may not be better adapted to the 
wholly new environments which man b busily creating for himself, and 
it may well be that new combinatJons of ch^cters will be needed to 
cope with the problems of the future. 

In CTneral, however, the arguments on both sides suffer from their 
extremiJy theoretical nature. The consequences on both sides should 
logically follow from the premises, but we have no means of evaluating 
tlrcm quantitatively. When we come to facts, it appears that white- 
Japanese and whitc-Cliinesc crosses give very favourable results. 

In any case, it would appear that &e chief dangers, or at least those 
which at the moment btilk largest, arc here too of a social rather than a 
biological nature. 

Crosses between groups or classes of riuirkcdly different ethnic 
types widiin the same country, when they differ al^ in standard of 
living, social status, or general outlook, will have the effect of blurring 
the soebt barriers and economic dbtinctions between them. In certain 
cases, the ruling caste or class may hod itself or its ideas swamped and 
diluted to vani^ing point; in other cases it feels impelled to guard its 

E rivileges. From a purely biotogtcaJ standpoint it might oonceit'ably 
e a good thing to undertake mass crossing ^tween say the British and 
the Bantu, or the Americans and the Chinese, on account of the new 
genetic oombinatbns to be obtained. But the sodal s^^tems involved 
would be unable to stand tlie strain. There b a limit to the amount of 
foreign stock which can be takcri up by a nation in a given time. TJtb 
b not due to the quantity of foreign genes per se, but to the mass of alien 
habits, prejudices, ideas and rcsbtanees wmeh have to be overcome and 
assimilated. 
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Dace aMin the term ‘ race * proves to be misleading. The 
question of ^race-mixture ’ turns out not to be primanly a matter of 
* race ’ at all, but a matter of natbnality, class or social status. ‘ Racial 
crossing ^ may be inadvisable, but chiefly because the ethnic groups 
involved happen to be in different national worlds or on different 
cultural levels. Policy in thb matter can only be determbed on its 
economic and sodal merits ; the biologist and die eugenbt have here a 
negligible or at best a minor role to play as advisers. When poUtlclans 
and propagandists seek to make out a purely biological case arainst 
intermarriage with such-and-such a people or ethnic type, we aJ^ys 
be sure that thb is a rationaiizadon, and that the real antagonism is to 
be sought in some other sphere. The biological reasoning is a cloak to 
fling over obscure, perhaps unconscious feeling. Tlie ethnic group 
thus discriminated against serves as the scapegoat for some eCDnomic 
fear, some class prejudice, some nationalist ambition, some cultural 
pride, even some ' inferiority complexSimilar types of rationalization, 
with the same lack of biological validity, have employed to justify 
slavery, the caste system, oppression, religious persecution. The 
argument against so-called miscegenation is only one among many 
thrown up by groups in potver to justify themEclvcs in their own eyes 
or in the eyes of others. 

So far we have been ransidcring only wide crosses, between 
markedly distinct ethnic types. Still more do our conclusions apply to 
crosses between minor vaneti^ of the same primary subspecies, such 
as Nordic and Alpine, or ethnic groups differing primarily in quantita¬ 
tive ways, such as French and German, or sections of the population 
distinguished mainly on a cultural basis, such as Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, In such cases, when biological arguments 
are advanced to the detriment of one of the ethnic groups concerned, 
whether against intermarriage or civdl equalitv, religious or economic 
frredom, we can be certain that tltese conceal atiotner and more real 
reason, and that this b either fear of economic competition, or the 
psychological need of discovery of a scapegoat—or sometimes both in 
combinauon. We see this in the United States Immigration laws aimed 
at the populations of south and southeastern Europe, and in the anti- 
Jewish legislation and propaganda in Nazi Gennany. 

In Germany today in order to establish * Aryan blood' a man must 
present a pedigree clear of ' non-Aryan Jewish—elements for 

severaJ generations back. The enormous number of cases in which one 
parent or grandparent of the most thoroughly' German’ citizens has 
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proved to be Jewish shows how impossibte it is to secure a * pure Nordic 
stock \ Once more, indeed , the social and cultural plane is tlie more 
important. Germany has bene6tcd a ^at deal from her Jewish 
elements—we need only think of Heine, Haber, Mendelssohn, Einstein, 
But in the economic depression, the competition of Jews in the pro¬ 
fessions, in finance and retail trade, was provbg embarrassing, and b 
the revolution it was convenient to erect the Jews into a collective 
internal scapegoat, who could be blamed for mistakes, on whom to vent 
anger that must be lestiained against external enemies. The danget, 
if danger there existed, was that in a time of exaggerated nationalism, 
the mass of Jewish tradition and culture was too large to be assimilated 
properly by the nation at large. Jewish germplasm in Germany has 
alrtidy been so much diluted by Nordic and Alpine genes, and has 
sent so many of its own genes circulating among the general populatbn, 
that to attempt restrictions now against intercrossing is like locking the 
stable door aher the horse has b^n stolen. In any case, there are no 
biological dangc^ involved, especially as on intercrossing the relimous 
and cultural traditions of the Jews tend naturally to break down, and this 
in its turn helps to prevent the persistence of any dificrcntla] repro' 
duction-rate which may exist as between Jew and Christian. 

It is ifistructivc to compare the treatment of the Jew' in Germany 
w'ith that of the Kulaks in Russia. The Kulaks, by standing in the 
way of rural oolicctivlzation, were an obstacle tu the Government’s 
economic plans ; they also provided a convenient scapegoat for any 
mistakes and failures that might occur. Their persecution was os 
horrifying as that of the lews. But at least it was not justified on false 
grounds of mj'sdcism or pseudoscience. Tlieir existence obstructed 
something which was of the essence of communist planning, and they 
had to submit or be killed or expelled. The Jetvs could not even 
submit. Because a false Absolute of race had been erected to cloak the 
economic and psychological motives of the regime ; they couJd only 
suffer at home, or in some cases go into exile. 

Similarly in .iVmerica. Tlie real danger was that the American 
tradition might not suffice to absorb the vast body of alien ideas in the 
brains of the [^ew Immigrant hordes pouring into the country, that the 
national melting-pot might foil to perform its office, and might cradk 
or explode. When imtmgrants came in small numtwis they could 1^ 
and were absorbed, from whatever part of Europe they dvan^ to hail, 
and in one or at most two generatiuns had become an integral part of the 
American nation. Their Alpine or Mediterranean genes stood in the 
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way of the process no more than their previous Czech or Italian national¬ 
ity. It was the size of the blocks of extraneous culture presented by 
twentieth-century immigfration which oonstitu^ the problem. 

It may well be that in many cases the disoourageroent of ' racial 
crowing ’ may be the correct 'policy. But this will be primarily 
because such crossing wilt be a aymptom of large-scale cuJture-oontart, 
and that this culture-contact is in danger of bringing about economic 
or cultural changes which are undcsirabble, cither in themselves or as a 
matter of immediate policy. In su^ cases it is best to prevent inter¬ 
marriage (and extra-marital intercourse); but to do so by preventing 
the large-scale culture-contact—^for instance, in inter-tropical Africa, 
by reaeiv'ing as much as possible of the coimtry as native areas, to pursue 
a development based on indigenous tradition and heading towards ^ 
African ideal, rather than to atm at introducing a per^nent white 
element in economic competition with the native population. 

& long as nationalist ideas, even in modified form, continue to 
dominate the world scene, the large-scale segregation of areas, each 
developing tlieir own general type of culture, may be the policy to 
pursue. If unrestricted immigration seems likely to upset such a pol icy, 
restriction ts justifiable, as with Asiatic races in Australia, and in tiic 
United States. But do not let us in such cases make a fetish of * race \ 
or become mystical on the subject, or justify ourselves on false biological 
grounds. 

Such considerations, however, apply only to major differences of 
type and culture. Within a single mam ethnic group or cultural area, 
they arc irrelevant. Notably in Europe, both ethnic intercrossing and 
culture-contacts liave proceeded so far that' racial purity', like com* 

E lete isolationism or self-sufficiency, b impossible of attainment. And 
ecausc they are impossible to attain, they are dangerous to aim at; 
as an ideal, they contain unrealities and impossibilities which may 
destiny essential realities and thwart true possibilities, 

'Hie violent racialism to be found in Europe today b a symptom 
of Europe's exaggerated nationalbm ; k b an attempt to justify nation- 
albm on a non-nationalist basis, to find a firm basis in objective science 
for ideas, passions, and policies which are generated internally by a 
particular economic and political system, and liavc real relevance only In 
reference to that system. The cure for the racial mythology, with its 
accompanying self-exaltation and persecution of others, which now be¬ 
sets Europe, IS a tempering of the nationalist ideal, and in the practicil 
sphere an abandonment of claims by nations to absolute sovereign rights, 
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To drive thia lesson home will take time, and may even demand a new 
period of war,^ Meanwhile, however, science and the scientific spirit 
do something by pointing out the biological realities of the e tfini c 
situation, and by relying to lend her sanction to the absurdities and the 
honors perpetrated in her name. Racialism is a myth, and a dangerous 
myth at that* It b a cloak for economic and nationalist aims that in 
their uncloaked nakedness would look ugly enough* And it is not 
sdcntificaliy-griounded. iTie essence of scienm is the appeal to fact; 
and the scientific facts remain. 
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Arthur and His Battles 

by O. G. S. Crawford 

T tlERE are two Arthurs \ the Arthur of roimnoe created bv 
Geoffrey of Monmouth m the 12th rentury and revived, with 
embellbhments, by Lord Tennyson in the 19th ; and the Arthur 
of history. The one has profited gratly by the renown of the other. 
It is qmte certain that no such person as the Arthur of romance ever 
existed, and he may therefore be dismissed by the historian as a chanu^r 
in fiction. There are some who even doubt the existence of the hiatorical 
Arthur ; but we are bound to accept him for several reasons. He is 
mentioned by name in the <x>iDpilation called Historia Sritatmm and the 
passage in question, wMch is our only source for the twelve battles, 
^belongs to the oldest portion of the work, and shows the vigorous 
development of le^d about the heroes name within something like 
one hundred and mty years of the time when he must have lived 
Arthur is referred to by name in some of the Welsh poems which are 
accepted by scholars as originally composed long before the time of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ; and he is mentioned alongside of other 
heroes whose existence has never been questioned. 

The strongest argument against the existence^ of Arthur is the 
silence of Gildas, a contemporary writer. It is cDcrtain that Gildas does 
not mention Arthur by name, even in the passage where he refers to the 
battle of hlons Badonicus, the last and most famous of Arthitr^s battles, 
Mr A, O. Anderson has suggested that Gildas had Arthur in mind in a 
cryptic passage (une, Tfiultorum sessoTf auriguque cujtus receptaculi 
jwji), and he jusdy remarks that, if this contention of hb should be 
admitted, it must prove the hbtoncal c^racter of Arthur once for all,* 
But unfortunately Mr Anderson *s ingenious suggestion caimot, from the 
nature of the case, be proved. After all, why should Gildas mention 
Arthur ? Gildas was a publicist, not a liistortan \ had he been alive 
today his denundations would have been published in, let us say. The 
Ofrjercer rather than in History or ANTIQUITY, He may have ignored 
Arthur because he had nothing against him, or because he thought him 

* J, D. Bruce, £vfl^u/HD Artkuniai RtmoMCt, 1925, I, 9- 
^Zfituhrifl f&t Ctluake Ptui^g^ xvit, 404-^ 
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unimportant, or ^caitse he was not a king but merely * * dux bellorutn 
He was not writing histojy, and his oversight, if such it was, may be 
accounted for accordingly^ 

The silence of Eede is less disturbingH Bede wrote a couple of 
centuries after the period of Arthur, and he was therefore dependent 
upon earlier writera for his information. If they were silent on this 
matter, so was Bede. Moreover, Bede had no access to Celtic sources. 
The compilers of the Old English Chronicle could not be expected to 
mention their most doughty antagonist, and they do not. If we tum 
to our only other trustworthy sources, the hives of the Saints, we find 
occasional references to an Arthur; he is plainly a historical personage, 
but the Lives that mention him are all late, and it is impossible to 
discover how much of them is derived from earlier sources. One thing, 
however,^ is certain ; the Arthur of the Lives is quite distinct from 
Geffrey's Arthur. He is merely one out of many petty tribal chief¬ 
tains ; seen through priestly eyes he does not appear as a good man, 
but then few such (ud. The Arthur of Nennius, or of some later 
interpolator, was described as * cruel from his boyhood, a horrible son, 
a horrible bear, an iron hammer’; and these ^ithets tally with the 
stories in the Lives of Cadoc and Gild as. (See under Loomis in 
Bibliography, p. 291). 

There is one other source, the early Welsh poems. One can hardly 
call them trustworthy, because both composition and manuscripts 
are very late—post-Conqu«t and, what is worse, post-Geoftey, Yet 
they so far as Arthur is conocnied, almost or quite free from any 
Galfridian contatnmation ; and there is general agreement that they 
contain a very aynsiderable kernel of really ancient and authentic matter. 
The difficulty is, 10 disentangle it from the later embellishments. There 
U the further obstacle that no good translation of them ejdsts, and that 
much of what passes under that name is a collection of phrases that 
conveys no son of coherent meaning to the reader,* One has fleeting 
glimpses of a warrior-chieftain perpetually fighting, though it is not 
always clear against whom ; and of one who was no greater or more 
important than several others of his kind. 


Idlest wijKij probably ilscnbcd sooic ciHlcial coUiutry post ^ CicriDstius wsi Jux 
beiliii theHtlleliijah battle; B«Je, De Tempontm RaiiiTu OVatfca, «1. GUw, 18+3, v, 

* Tha defect xa being remedied by the Kholarly nataTch of Professor !for Williams, 
who has aJtedy extracted seven! nuggets from the slag-heaps. See p. 113 of itu* numlwr 

for a vw fuJJ revjew-ffliramify of his book, publUhed, unfortunately for EneUah natflen. 
innelah. j- -s 1 
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Fiitaityj we come back again to Nennius and his catalogue of 
tivelve battles. Ftom what source did he obtain them ? Surely it 
must have been from some annals, long since lost, resembling the so- 
called Cambrian Annals which arc contained in the same manuscript * * 
A northern source is suggested by the reference, tn one manuscript, to 
Wedale, identified with a site in the valley of the Water now called 

Stow, six miles north of Galashiels {WedaU esi in prayinda Lo^rtesie 
tatne fwo mrii episcopi S, Andreae Scotiae^ vi miliutria ab ocddenlaU 
parte ab iuo quimdam nebili et extmio monasteria de Mettros]. But thb 
reference does not appear in the other manuscripts ; it is an interpola¬ 
tion, and too much reliance must not be placed upon it. It merdy 
proves that, at the time it was ivritten, there was a local psodation 
of a certain northern site with Arthur. Similar associations could 
be died for Wales and Cornwall. The fact is that at the beginning of 
the 12th century Arthur had already become a popular hero in the 
three Celtic regions of Britain. No doubt it was this fact that led 
Geoflrey of Monmouth to select him as the <^ntral figure of his romance. 
With the of the bom journalist he sensed the popular feeling and 
met with the success he deserved. Unfortunately he posed as a 
historian, and was accepted as such by posterity. 

We can detect the beginnings of the proce^ even m Nennius. It 
is most improbable that his source, wliatev-er it may have been, gave 
simply a catalogue of Arthur^t battles. It is far more likely that Nennius 
selected them mini a general list of events, not necessarily ail battles ; 
or he may have attributed to Arthur battles recorded (as they often 
were) without any information about the combatants involved or the 
result. The battles of this Usl may have bwn—probably were-^pread 
out over a long period. In most annals* it is unusual for more tlmn one 


• Blit. Mi». lluleiaa 3859, viittea in the iith century and oompened about the 
m uldlr of the 10th. See Phillimore, Y Cymumdotf IX. 

* One of the WHirces of the Iliitoria Britontim may ha^’e been composed by Run, son 
of Urieo {ifaw mob Urbgtn^ ; this is implied m Nemiius, chapter 63, Now Urien vns 
King of Reget, adjacent to ant! perhaps part of ihe kingdam of Stmbclyde. What is 
mart probabJe than that there existed, at such cenu«» of learaing as Whitlwfn or 
Glasgow, some records of a historical nattirt ? However this may be, the mcn^o of 
Run is a definite fact in support of s noithem on^n. of part of the Hiitofia 

for Run’s father Urbgen was a historica! character who died between 572 and 579, and 
who waa theitfore bom not long after the tfaditional date of Arthur's death (537) and 
ptobably a little before it, (See Bmec, £t>edutimi 0/ Arttmnan Romanes, 1923, 1, 9 
(rsotc 19), quoting Thumeysen, Znbdt^t fur dicutir^ Philoitfgie zXVIlt, 83 ff). 
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battle to be recorded in any given year ; indeed we should probably 
be not far wroiig in estimating the period covered by these twelve battles 
at about twenty years or more, and at twelve years as a probable mini- 
mum. If that estimate is correct, their association all with one man is 
most improbable. ITte Ar^ur of legend retreats into the background 
and becomes a pet^ chieftain, or at the most primits inter pares ; but we 
are left with a n^idue^ mostlv insotuble, of actual history. 

^ore considering the battles in detail we must understand the 
political geography of Britain at the beginning of the Dark Ages. The 
dominant factor is the ejtistcncc of two zones, highland and lowland 
(plate j !).■' These distinct areas have determined the course of British 
history and prehistory from the Beaker invasion in the first half of the 
second millennium b.C, right down to the Industrial Revolmbn, when 
the conditions were reversed. In limes of im-asba the lowlands were 
rapidly over^ by invadera from across the North Sea and the Channel, 
while the hightaosds remained high and d^. In such times the high¬ 
lands became areas of refuge from the rising tide of conquest; but 
eventually, after a period of border warfare, they were infiltrated by the 
lowland culture. These two zones correspond pretty closely to 
Havcrficld’s division of Britain into a civil anti a military area.* 

It would be fiatura] that the people of the highland zone should 
acquire some sort of cultural and even political coherence when thrown 
bjKk on themselves by the conquest of the lowlands, reinforced by 
piratical descents from Ireland. But no permanent political unity 
was ever achieved. There may have been temporary alliances t 
individual leaders may have achieved some sort of temporary controi 
over allied forces, such as the words ‘dux beUorum ' seem to imply. 
Culturally, Christianity formed a bond uniting Strathclyde. Wales 
Cornwall. ^ And here we may note that the highland zone seems to 
^vc consisted of two parts, the northern half being southwestern 
Scotland and North Wales, united by the sparsely inhabited mtervenine 
coastland, and the southern being South W'ales and Cornwall fwith 
Bmtany m a kind of ralony). Such a division is of course speculative 
and need not be insisted upon, for in any case we have evidence 
of actual contacts between Wales and Scotland, Cunedda left his 


» Batttyxvi, by Icmd petmi^n frxiTti Sir Cyril Fox's Ffriomdity of Sritam o. 26 
Cind edn-, 1934, Cardiff; ^EAiicniil of Wales). ^ ^ ^ 
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kingdom in the Eastern Lowlands of Scotland and settled in North Wales, 
driving out the Scotti (Irish) about 400, Kentigem followed much 
the same route nearly two centuries bter, Gildas (if we may believe 
his biographer) si>aimed the whole tract, having been, bom on the Clyde 
^rccluta), working m Wales and dying in Brittany, Cadoc had 
Scottish as well as W^elsh associations. This unity, such as it was, of 
the Celtic West, was broken ^ by two decisive events—the battle of 
Dyrhain in 577, which cut on South Wales from Comwall, and the 
battle of Chester in 616 which severed the land-connections between 
North Wales and Strathclyde. Culturally the results may not have 
been important, for the sea-ways remained open. But politically it 
was otherwise ; for politics are based upon force, and the stow com* 
munications of those days would prevent a concerted attack from the 
two divided regions upon the common Anglian or Saxon enemy^. 

The Dark Ages in Britain may be regarded as consisting of a short 
period of conquest and settlement of the lowlands, lasting perhaps a 
couple of centuries at the most; and a prolonged period of spasmodic 
warfare w'ith the Celts of the highland zone w-hich continued until the 
Norman conquest of VVales, though it ended sooner in the North.* 
At the time of the ‘ twelve battles of Arthur ’ the land-mute between 
Wales and Scotland was still open and in the t^ds of the Celts ; and 
although the Angles may have Eicgun to filter into the southern end of 
the Pennines, in Derbyshire (where barrow-burials of the pagan period 
are common) it is unlikely that this was a factor of more than local 
importance. One political centre of Anglian powe r was in North umber- 
land, where the earliest known historic^ kingdom was established later 
with its ‘ capital ’ or tribal stronghold at Bamborough. The whole 
extent of the eastern slopes of tlie Pennine ridge, the central watershed 
of northern England, was a region of friedon ; and it ts here that battles 
are to be looked for. Particularly north of the Tees ; for south of it 
the habitable limestone uplands of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire were 
protected by a thick hedge of primeval forest that ran right across 
England to the mouth of the Severn, breached only by a couple of Roman 
roads. Indeed the subsequent brilliance of the Northumbrian kingdom 
may have been due in part to just this fact, ^at it was not geographically 
isolated. By land it was not a difficult journey up the IVeed into 
Areciuta and thence to Dumbarton (piate hi), the capital of the British 


* A dectsivc *tagc of tempowy «quilihnuin u BurJEcd by the conMnicdou qf Offa'a 
Dyke in the 8 th oentuiy. 
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kingdom of Strathclyde.*'’ Ey sea it ttas easy to sail north, as St. 
Cuthbert did, to the land of the Southern Ftets, or south to the conti> 
nent. Such maritime intercourse may well have prepared the way for 
that Anglo-Celtic art which is represented later hy the Lindisfame 
Gospels (sec /UrriQUJTY 1^34, vui, 43-57). But all this belongs to 
later times ; what concerns us now is ue fact that in tJie 6th century 
Northumbrian Angles were brot^ht into direct contact with Celts; 
and tliat such contact, geographic^y inevitable, must have been more 
frequent and more hostile in the peri^ of the earliest Anglian invasions. 

This opposition of a native Celtic highland region to an invading 
host is not entirely specubtive, or merely inferred from geography. 
It is attested by certain archaeological facts which have not hitherto 
been observed. The highland zone is defended by a group of six linear 
eartliworks (two of them double), all facing south, southeast, east or 
northeast, starting from Manchester across Derbyshire to Sheffield 
pd tlicnce by Le^ and Aberford to Richmond and Stanwick. There 
b no need to describe them in detail since they are marked on the 
map of Britain in the Dark Ages (South Sheet) about to be published by 
the Ordnance Survey. They all have relation to Roman roads, and 
four of the six straddle them. Nico Ditch guards the roads entering 
Mancbf?8ter (Mancunium) from the south and east. The Grey Ditch 
is an out{y}8t looking towards Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The 
‘ Roman Ridges ’ between Sheffield and Mexborough delimit the up¬ 
land frontier uith regard to an approach tw Littleborough (Segelocum, 
later Tiowulhnga Caestir) and Doncaster (Danum), The other 
* Roman ’ dyke, running north from the Aire at Woodlcsford, below 
Leeds, may have been the frontier of the kingdom of Elmet,** The 
remarkable double lines of the Becca banks bar the passage northwards 
along what was then and still is the Great North Road. 

'' It may br conjectured ibat ii wb hy tliLa route tliat Ltiidjafame cammiuucatrd 
with Iona, From Diunbaiton the route would be by sea to Lochgilphead, thence by 
an isthitiua road amiK KinU'ro to Lckch Ctinati pasung Duiudd {heii« it« importance): 
thenoc by Eitcacb an Naoimh (inauhi Ailech. the site of Brenthm Mucni AJti'a pre- 
Columhan foundsdon, testified by exiadng mins) direct to Iona aom the Filth of Lcmh, 
or pofisibly to MuJi and thence by Und. 

The exact enrat of Elmct cannot row be deicrmined, but Leeds, Barwick and 
Sherbutn were all in Hbnet ’ and the Iasi two ate still so dcsoibcd. Of tbcae three 
only Leeds Iks behind the dyke. Frobshty the kingdom and the forest {aiJn} of Elmct 
wtt distinct, the forest occupying the lowland area east of the ioliabited regtiMi, and 
fvnimg its eastern fiuotier. The nunc of the forest would naturally outlive that of the 
Celttc kingdom, which became cociged into the Anglian doinaJm. thus loHug its identity. 
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The well-named Scots Dyke (plate i) looks like a dbtant outwork 
of the kingdom of Regei; it is thrown across one of the two main roads 
into Scotland {tlie western route) at a point just over a mile from Scotch 
Oomcr, where the east and west Roman roads to Scotland diverged. It 
faces cast and was set in opposidoa to any who would cross the watershed 
by the route leading from Teesdale to me Upper Eden Valley, which 
hwtorically belongs to the north—a tongue of Srotland protruding 
towards England.^* * The Scots Dyke touches the fringes of Dark Age 
historv, for only seven miles beyond it was Catraeth, tlie objective of 
t hat famous raid from the land of Gododin, sung by the Welsh bard.‘* 

The setting of ' .Arthur’s Battles ’ will now perhaps be seen more 
clearly. It wilT at least be conceded that a prima Jack case lias been 
made out for the North in the search for the locality of some at any rate 
of these twelve battles,Of all twelve, one at least s^ms plainly 
to be located in the North, the seventh,' in silva CalidonisIt is true 
that the late Mr W, G. Collbgwood attempted to place it in the south 
of England;’* but, with the utmost respect for the memory and 
authonty of that great scholar, I cannot accept his diesis. From 
classical limes onwards the Caledonian forest has^ always been placed 
in Scotland, and the weight of tradition is to my mind overwhelming.’* 
The difficulty has always been to get the Saxons there ; but if we adoot 
the suggestion I have pul forward we are not obliged to do this at all, 
Tlie hypothetical annalist used by Nennius may well have recorded an 
encounter betw^een, for instance, a king of Strathclyde and a Pictish army, 
Whether that king was Arthur or someone else we catmot say,* 

Even if this suggestion be turned dow'n, it is pt^ible to provide 
' Arthur' with Saxon foes in Scotland ; for Nennius himself states 

In thf loth century Rercemsa Stancmiwr was the snuthem Upitt of the (iioceac 
of Glasgow ami therefore probably of the ancient kingtlom of Strathclyde; anil one of its 

extendeel ‘ usque Loidam chitatemLeeds, Was the ' Roman Ridge * in Ehnet 
the frontier in this region ? See fw the evident*, Hoddao & Stuhba, CmwiVf n, 

i, 11 : Shone, Chrvu. Piclt tnfd Scoff, 204. 

w See Ifor WtllLuns. /Voc. £hif. Atad. 1^3*, 370-1. 

1* See also Sir Edward Anwyra artklea in Tht Ceiiic Aetwv. 

“AMTKjrrnr. 1929, in, 395. 

“ A myBlericwa wuod of Cdyddon near Ardcrydd would be a much better region 
for the i^ile if (t could be authenticated. See Skene, Fits, vt, 94-7, 

• I have already pointed out (ASTlQUmr, viii, 102-4) that CaerGolud, “ssodated tu 
a Welsh poem mth the niune of Arthur, ia to be identihi^ with ihe Nonhumbrian fort 
on St. Abh’a the Coludcaburi of the Otd Engliab Chronid*. 
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that wn and nephew of Hcngist (Octha and Ebissa) were given 
II j reeiona wludi are in the North neirt to the wa]l whfdi U 

^led Guaul . He goes on to state that, having sailed ^ around the 
Pjcts , whatever that may mean, they ra'k-aged the Orkneys and pro¬ 
ceeded to occupy several regions beyond Mare Freni^icum as far 
^ the frontier of the Piets. The passage is obscure i we 

donot ^ow wh^ wall ^ meant, nor can Mare Fre[nejsicum be identi- 
rrL ‘ of Forth and the Soltray Finh have been suggested* 

The Firth of F^orth seems unprobable, for it is often mentioned by other 

* ^ongst themanyappliedtoit. Mo reover 
the Firth of For^ t&iu the fr^tier of the Piets in the 5th century and 
for some time ^er\ratds. The words of Nennius do not therefore 
make sei^e ; it is as if we were to say of the Moors in Spain that ihev 

Pyrenees, as far £ the frontieV 
of France If, on the other hand, it was the Solway Firth, it could 
mean that they occupied several regions ’ between it and the Firth of 
Forth. Now them IS rome slight him of Frisian settlement on the 
norUiem shores of the ^Iway Firth, The name Dumfries itself may 
^ Fnsia^ ;*• the word Fresicum (if that is the cor- 

? cert^y mean Frisian; and the ejcistcnceof Frisians 
If ® suggrated by the character of the names 

on the Rudiwell c^.> * Agmnst tins is the fact that, so far as wt: know 
the son and nephew of He^st w-ere not Frisians, It is possible of 

a Frisian settlement in Dumh^hire, 

But we need not be afraid of putting Arthur m thy^ 

Sttathdyd, ; for a Welshed give, as one of his three epilsS*" Pot 
R io nvd m the North. The other ttvo tKOTpailta of tho &roM wre 
CyndeyrnGarthv.ys. the chief o f bishops, anrGwthmwl W^erS^ 

WfttsoQ, Fki£t-namet €f S^hnd, 19^6, 4Zt~2 

TJniv^. i ,hquld add iha ViUkiiis aitotl tL 
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chief of cldets. Now C^de^m is * certainly St. Kentigem accord¬ 
ing to Professor Ifor Wlfljams, who would prefer ^erefore to identifr 
Pen Rionyd with the Glasgow foundation of that saint rather than with 
the Galloway site on Loch Ryan, su^ested by Profrasor Watson.” 
The difficulty is admitted ; but in favour of Professor Watson^'s identi¬ 
fication it may be argued that Rionyd and Ryan can be equated philo- 
logically; that Ryan is the modem form of Ptolemy ^s Re-rij^nion 
(meaning * very royal ’), and that dose by, though not actuaUy on the 
shores of the bay b Dunragit, meaning the Fort of Reget. Thb would 
be just the place for a royal throne. Whichever be the correct solution, 
we have an association of Arthur with a Britbh kingdom of southwestern 
Scotland.” ^ 

The first of the battles was at the mouth of the nver Glem** {[w 
ostium flumims G.), At first one thinks that the identification vrith 
the Nor^umberland Glen b obvious and difficult to attack; but unfor¬ 
tunately that river has no mouth I It b the name of a stretch of water 
between the ^wmont and the Till, and although the word ' ostium ’ 
might describe its juncrion with another river, such a use would be, I 
think, unusual; unless ' ostium' b a translation of * aper as it may 
well be. In that case the meaning of river-junction is quite normal. 
The Till formed the boundary of the domains of Lindisfame in the 
I2th century (Simeon of Durham, Rolls Scries, 1882, 1, 19^).** 

Tlie second, third, fourth and fifth battles were on a riv^er called 
Dubglas ‘ in regione l Ynnuis *. Dubglaa means ‘ black water ’ and b a 


“ CfMt 34 ^ 

® Afl icgardf the date in qncaUan Ppaf* Ifor WtlKama writea (iti a letter dated 
iSO Sept. 1933) * ' "Hie Triad enmea from Hengwrt 536, now PenLarth 4.5^ dated bfj Dr 
£vwia late \ui centtiiy Hepom ti 3^. Triads were oollected ami written aown 
in the ittk ceiitur>% ih* Biadt Booi of CamwiliGii 1190-iaoo. The gbriJkadoa 
of Arthur In thb particuhr Triad AUggesU a mther late date, not earlier than the 
tithr-i2th ccfitufKa;, but before the Geofftcy-Cierlcm buRJneaa. Chronologically^ of 
ccHjjnse, the association of Arthur and Kaitigem b not pooaible ** 

** The paissage in Meunius describing the battles wiB be found in AJtrtQirrrr 
uit 297 ’^, 

“ £lf Aif ert tindi^^Ticnsu Urr&i termutus : ^ J?ii™ TVw<?rffl ruf ^f^aTftamurhe 

E uBu ft tndf supmns usqut ad tUum locum tda hocc aqua quae vocatur (I’ariwif 

UB. Phatntd] oritur^ mrmiem ll^*bi>eft$dune, ei ah ilia usque ad ^ 

vacatur Bramkf tt indt ad j^aumm qui vocatur Till i ef tota terra quae jacet ix 

irtro^ parte ipma Jiumtms Bromic^ usque ad ilium locum uhi onjftrr.. Wamamuthe is 
presumably in Budle Bay ; Hybbcnidune ii Hepburn Moor i BrtHuic is the Brtajimhi 
which become* the TBI a* East Lilbum. 
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very common Celtic river-name, usually (but not always) describing 
the brown water derived from peat-moors.** There are many riverl 
once so-called all over Britain, though the modem forms** assume many 
sha^. Without some clue, identification ilicrefore is hopeless. 
Unfortunately the region of Linoub cannot be identified with cer taint y 
The suffix -uis (or -wys* in medieval W?elsh) represents an older f Itin 
adjectival stem in -ens. Lmnuis might therefore stand for f indenses, 
just as Cludwys** stands for Clotenscs, the people of Strathd^e, and 
Rhegedwys (Recetensesl the men of Rheged. lliua in practice in 
Webh the termination always meant ‘ ffie people of ^ It is, however, a 
familiar phenomenon that the names of a country and of its intiabttants 
are intcrch^geable.*• 'The old Welsh Ltnnuis (which would be 
Llynnwys in medt^-al Welsh) can come then from Lindensis (pio- 
vipda) or Lindensia, presiumbly referring to the Roman town of 
Ltndum Colonia, Lindensia would explain the o.e. r-indissi the 
modem region called Lindsey \ But wc must not forget the northern 
Ltndisfarne, suggesting another region so called. 

The sixth battle was on the river Bassas. No such river is known, 
and speculative identifications with place-names in Bas- are therofore 
to be deprecated. The difficult is increased by the existence of a 
recorded o.e. personal name Bassa*" Mr Jackson suggests that 
Bassas may contain the word Ims, shallow, citing Eghvyseu B^a in the 
Cynddylan poem, identified by Professor Ifor Williams with Baschurch 
in Shropshire. 

The seventh battle was * insilva Cclidonta, id est. Cat coit Celtdon 
This undoubtedly represents 'ailva Caledonia^ or rather Calidona.* 
(The medieval and modem Welsh equivalents arc Coed Cdyddon). 
Welsh tradition seems to imply that it was in or near Strathclyde! 
Un the other hand inferences from Latin writers would place it well 
north of the Forth. Ammknus Marceilbus (a.d. 3S0) recorded that the 
P»m were divided into two tribes (gentesL Dicaltdonaeand Vecturiones; 
and sma; the Piets never established themselves south of the Forth 


** S<5t EttgHsk * 92 : 0 , 

** Dougins, Dafcli. Diwlisb, brook, DisdUli, Dcwles brook, DtOas. 

Skeao, Atmenl of WaUt, I, 363 * H, i6a, 406. 

I K ” J.T*’ critkkttis of Mr Kenneth Jocloon of St. 

John » CoUege. Cambridge, which have been most helpfuJ Ui deiliftg with Utimtia and 
wvenl other points. The quotation which follows is from a later fiwd him. 

** 0.f. ChTvmttt sab anno 669. 

* See Psuly-WiBsowa, e,v. 
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both these tribes must have occupied land to the north of it. The 
Di^Udonae are not mentioned elsewhere and the name is puzzling, 
but it must surely be connected somehow with the common name. 
Further research b required into the exact connotation of * Caledonia' 
in ancient writers. 

The eighth battle' in castello Guirmioti * has been attributed to the 
Roman fort of Vino via, Binchester, near Bishop Auckland, oo. Durham ; 
but it is said that Vinovia would become Gwynwy. The readings in 
the manuscripts of Nennius are very variable/' and one feels that the 
identification should not yet be entirely rejected. The term ‘ cptellum ^ 
would aptly descri be a Roman fo rt, and the situation of Bin Chester, 
where the Great North Road of Roman times crossed Wcardale, is a 
likely one for a battle, Weardate was at a much later date one of the 
principal avenues of Anglian peneuation. A Welsh site, ‘ villam 
Guinnoui */* seems to contain the same word. Dr A. O. Anderson’s 
suggestion** of Crunzian in Stow, in the Gala valley, six mites north of 
Galashiels, seems to require the evidence of early forms to be con¬ 
vincing, The name is written Crunzie on the Ordnance Map, and is 
the site of an obscure farm of no apparent antiqui^ or importance. 

The ninth battle w'as * in ufbe Legionis TTiis can only be Cheater, 

for the other legionary fortress, Caerleon on Usk, b always so describe 
in Welsh literature, thus implying that when standing alone the * 
of the legion ’ meant Chester. York, the other legionary fortress, is 
never thus described. A hbtorical battle at Chester occurred in 6i6, 
but, apart from tlie lateness of the date, tlm resulted in a croshitig 
defeat of the Celtic side, and the final separation of the Celtic zone into 
two regions (see p. zSo). It is possible that the * Arthurian’ battle 
may have sprung from an earlier out unsuccessful attempt to drive in 
this wedge. 

The tenth battle was ‘ in litore fiumints quod vocatur Tribruit 
The manuscript variations are considerable; but they indicate that the 
proper name consisted of two elements, tri and frvt (oc. *fruta).f In 
some manuscripts the forms Trahtreuroit, Tractneuroit, occur, the 6rst 
part ^ing the oC. equivalent of the modem Welsh word ‘ traeth as 

Here lOd the difficulty of eoirectly fcpunting the minims it very great 
**Liftrr LandoptutUt 1719 ; compare 191 and index. 

•• Ahrrdtm 17 MW»»fy fuly 1927, voL nv, no, 43, 

t Mr facksoo pdntt nut, OHinover, tfuit there are many philological objeCtiaQS to 
the explamtiona 1 luTe gh™ here, uid on the ncct p<^> 
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in Traeth Mawr, Traeth Bach, a sandy tract on the sea^ore. The 
second is a weJI-fcnowti tvord meaning stream or current; it occurs in 
Camfmt** (oc. •Cambofruta), Guenfrut,** Frut mur,** and in the 
modem names of many English streams The same place is referred 
to in the ' Black Book of Carmarthen ' {lath century),** and it is even 
possible that one rclercnce (Skene, i, 262) refers to the ‘ Arthiman * 
battle (' Did not h'lanatvyd bring perforated shields from Trywruid ? ') 
The site was cenainly in the north, in the Gododtn r^ion. ^ It is 
tempting to connect die -frut element with the Fords of Frew, in the 
Vale of Menteith, and we have Professor Watson*s authority for dobg 
so ;•* but earlier forms are lacking. Here the main north and south 
route of Scotland is constricted between tiic edge of the Highlands 
(Ben Venue and Ben Lomond) on the west and the tidal estuary of the 
Forth at Stirling on the east. The Vale of Menteith itself is covered 
with peat-moss and before the clearing of Blair Drummond Moss there 
was only one possible crossing-place, between Dounc and Kipp^. 
On the modem road connecting these places arc the three farms which 
preserve the name Frew, though all traces of the fords seem to have 
vaiushed. It is significant that one of the four lowland brochs stands 
on this road at precisely the best point, namely, where it leaves the firm 
ground on the north. No more suitable place for a fortor a battle could 
be iiuagined. 

The woid ' traeth ' is derived from the Latin tradia ; but it seems 
always to be applied to a tract of sand on the seashore. Otherwise 
one would ask whether here it might not have described the not dts- 
similar inland moor of hlenteith ; and one might explain the word 
•Trifruta as referring to the three streams of Forth, Goodie Water and 
Teith which traverse it. But all this is highly Bpeculatlvc; one cannot 
conclude with anything but a regretful statement chat the site of the 
tenth battle is still quite uncertain, though the etymology of its name is 
pl^ and an identification seems not so hopeless therefore as tt might be. 


^ Ub^ Land. i (mmpsn: * Lan Camfitiut^ 1 c lam du ruineau 

tcnxtbt Dal And Tref mmc in BHitany \ D« h Borderie. Hitf, 491), 

“ Ub. Land. 1893^ < awnlt Rt^rr-names^ igjS, 463. 

Land. iSgji ; identified with bounds of LfAnoitiii Moji. 

^ Insumces ia El?wait, English Flace^natnc Sodety, vaL 1 (Intiodtietofy volujiie)^ 
p. aS ; sec als> Grundy m Cfmtfm {Otd. Record Soc.} p. 27. 

Trywruid, Tiyuniych (*f) Traelhcv Tiywruid; Sbene^ Fwr AmitHi ii 

afap 263, 368 ; iJ. 3* 3 ^h 3SI* 

WaiBOt], Celtic S^~h 349“So* 
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The eleventh battle is associated \«ith (he name of a monniam 
called Agned and a battle whose name has so many forms that one 
despairs even of discovering the correct one, much less of identifying it* 
Agned is quite imknot^tiand Skene’s identification with Edinburgh*" 
proves to have been obtained froin Geoffrey of Monmouth**—a fact 
which probably explains why lie never gave reasona or references for 
hia identification! With re^d to tlie second name 1 confine myself 
to citing the record of a battle in the Annals of Tigcmach (s.a. 727) 
called ‘ Cath indsi breguin (the battle of the island of Breguin). It 
mav or may not refer to the same place. De la Borderie's identification 
with Bravonium (Leintvi'ardine) is obviously impossible, 

I do not propose to discuss tlie battle of Mons Badonicus, as I have 
no fresh evidence to bring forii'ard. 

Arthur was killed at the battle of Camlann, which has come down 
to us in the garbled form of Camelon. The Fact is recorded in Harkian 
IAS. 38^0 (<X)mposed in the middle of the lOth century) under the year 
537, Now Camhmn may contain two well-known and quite common 
Old Celtic words, cara^o)-, curved, and lands,** later lanna,** an 
enclosure (represented by the modern Welsh Lbn-J. There is no 
place Camboianda recorded ; but Camboglanna ((Birdoswald) comes 
very near to it, and it fe possible to equate Camlann with Camboglanna . 
'Ilie place is a fort on the w'all of Hadrian, and was the starting-place 
of a Roman road running north beyond the wall to Bewcastle and 
doubtless not terminating there. The name means ' curved glen ’ and 
is admirably suited to the topography of Birdoswald* 

There is, however, one other possible identification that must be 
considered* In the lists of the Ravenna Geographer there occurs the 
name Combroionna. All three manuscripts give this reading, but it is 
nevertheless an impossible one, and must be emended* The first 
and most obvious emendation is to omit the ' r * and write Combo-. 
This (as will have been inferred) is quite a common word in Celtic, 
whereas Cambro- does not occur. Then, the three vowels -oia- 
cannot occur thus in juxtaposition,and some emendation is demanded. 
The simplest is to sutetitutc * 1 ’ for * i We then have Cambolanna, 


Seattaiul, 1S76, i, 

E(L Acton Griscotii, {agnfd Kitnt toiltUtitn pmllvitiii dttiluf). 

" E,g. Vindotondii (ChestcHwlm) the while encknun!. 

** £,g. [.aims Iltuti, in the Life of Sunpifon, and frequetitty m the Ub. Load. 
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an mtdligiblc word and one which exactly corresponds to Camlaitn. 
Unfortunately we don't know where it was ; the name occurs in a list 
of places between die two walls, and in a context which suggests 
Selkirkshire. One would like to connect it with the fort of Camelon 
just north of the Antonins Wall, near Falkirk; but this is rather far 
north for the context, and the few early forms of Camelon are rather 
against this identiheadoEL. 

In either case Camlann was in ilie north. There are no other 
competitors ; for the name has nothing to do with the Cameb of 
Somerset or Camelford in Cornwall.** 

To sum up; — It is reasonably certain that a petty chieftain named 
Arthur did exist, probably in South Wales, It is po^ibte that he may 
have held some military command uniting the tribal forces of the Celtic 
or highland zone or part of it against raiders and invadem (not all of them 
necessarily Teutonic). It is ^so possible that he may have engaged in 
all or some of the li^ttlcs attributed to him; on the other hand this 
attribudon may belong to a later date. It is the present writer's opinion 
that the battles were obtained by Nennius from a written source, per¬ 
haps in the form of annals, though a bardic source is also possible, 
'Oic battles may represent the opposition of the inhabitants of the 
Celtic zone (equated with Fox's Highland Zone) to attempts at 
penetration by Angles, Saxons and Frisians ; but some of them may 
also represent battles between Celts and Scots or Piets or between 
Celts and Celts, or between temporal alliances of almost any groups. 
These stru^les formed the theme of bards for ages afterward, just 
as did the 'Trojan war; since they were largely carried on by the Celts 
for national and cultural independence they were sung in four out of 
lire five large divisions of the Celtic-speaking W'ortd, and tdendficadom 

“1 Atid some tcfereticet la CitmUnn :—^Bnice (i^rfAsrirriir 45‘J quotes 

Ancmin Ch^en's /furiprrt md tmtimM 0/ Waits (Lofidon, t, €78: * * When tfce 

queen skail wish a tong in htr chitifihcr, iht kird will sjng the wng dKHJt CjiniJan 
This b ftnm tlie code of Gwml* tlut earliest st&. of ^htch. uccording to Bntce, dates 

* frorn ahoftlv before tzoo ; bm Hovi-ef Dds» wbo h supposed to h^ve coinpUed k tn it* 
ongmd form, ruled in South Wales in the first half of the tenth century l^tuut 
Glcunk, p4r/AurHiifi Lccalitui, p- lst, ir^c* for Dituclou near FaUdilc, and *0 do Skmc 
{Fmff Ancient 60, 311)* and Dickinaon (Kd^ m CtsemraH^ 82). EnJee 

cOQsidcr* H itiiiBt have been In the aouth 73) but far bi^toHcal rrasona now ratber obso- 
letc. A ' bellum Camhlani * id mentioned Id. ViS. line 919 (Fartl, La Ugendt 

Anhurimne, tl, J<Kt. in, 334). Garalan li mentioned in Skene'* Ckron. PicU and Scoff 
p. t6t, in a document which be date* 1211. Finally F, Lot \w « 3 ntributed an nrticLt 
[wlucli I have not read) to Rontania^ sool^ t6 ff, on " La batiiille dc CamJan 
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were naturally and easily made in each region. Such identifications 
arc all late and of little if any historical ^ue. 

Finally, the renewed attacl^ upon Celtic independence which w'cre 
made between 800 and 1200 may nave revived the memory of Arthur 
in Celtic lands and caused it to be embeUished with much imaginative 
detail. Geoffrey of Monmouth selected Arthur 2s the subject of his 
romance, which has no historical value ; and though the Arthur there 
represented is the Arthur of tnodem popular fancy, he has not the 
remotest resemblance to the real Arthur of history. 

BiauocitAFiiy* 

P. K. JoHNSTO!^ * Tlic Victories qf Arthur Nata oml Querits, a luiw 193^. cutvt, 
381^ This is much the best article on the subject, and mtmy of my identi^ttons 
agree with the autho/s. though reached independently. 

Ifok Williams. * The Poems of Llywitdi Hen'. Sir John Rhya Memorial Lecture, 
read 1 Febmuy 1933. Proc. Acadfit^, 193a, ^69-303. 

J. S. StdabT Glxhnie. Arthurian Latalitut, published as intrtxluetion to part tn 
(1869) of the E.E.T. 3 . edition of the iti.E. prose Alerlin (original series no, 36). 

R. Hunt. Ppputar ttonuuites, 3rd edition. t88i, 303—iz. (' Romances of Arthtii 
EoMoSD Faxal, La I 4 gtnde itrihitrirnne. 3 vob., Paris. 1929. 

T. Gwt'NN Jones. Some Arlhtman Maleriat in Celtie. Aberjatteyth Staditi, vm, 
*9*6. 37 - 93 - 

Cr ClUVNT Arthur ami fhf SttiiUr. Specuiumf s journal of mccUcVial 
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Gildaa]. 

V. CamfbEJX, PtipuhiT Talti thr West IH^landt. iSgj, 

W. H. DrcE]:N^!sr^ Kitig Arthur in Cormeall, London^ igiw (*wJioUj ynenued*! 
Drucc I, 73). 

CuAHt-ES H£XO£Bf^N« Cornish Churcfa Guide, 1925^ p^ 60^ 

VV, G^ GiUTm^pijj, TfUHs. Cymmradofion 1912—a 3^ 3*> 

J. D. Bruce. Evolution of Artbunan Mjanmnee^ Goltiisgeii^ 19:^3, 

J. LomfH Rfvu^ CtMqur, 270 ff ,: 15s B. 

G. SCHORpf^tsI, rrirffln ifiaf litAL FraUcfUrt M., 19*3. 

E. CeumruzUi. cf Britain, London, 1927, with blblbgraphy of ArtlLuriMii 

lociliticft, p. 293. 
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Pyramids and their Purpose 

Ul. Pyramid Mysticism and Mystification 


by Noel F. Wheeler 

A FTEK a consideration of the Pyramid of Khufu and of its original 
f\ purpose, it will be instructive to take a glance at the vast hosts of 
^ the Pyramid Mystics, those who in one way or another extract 
prophecies from tlie various measurements of Uie same Pyramid ^d 
Its passages, literature on this subject is alm^t overwhelming 

and its value can safely be said to be in inverse ratio to its volume ; 
but there are many whose know'lcdge of ardiaeology or of the Pyramid 
in particular is not sufficient to arm them against this pseudo-scientific 
obsession. 

There have been in the past, and are still, many strange bcHefe 
and cults current in the world, such as fiat-earth-ism, the transmutation 
of Shakespeare into pork, and those excellent people who have bought 
lan d on the Mount of Olives in preparation for the Second Coming. 
They all have their followers, who naturally believe In them, and they 
ate all impervious to common sense. But the Pyramid has attractea 
a much more formidable concourse than any other subject, largely 
because of the imaginary mystery of the monument, the remoteness of 
its date, and the learned formulae and pages of calculus (above the heads 
of at least 90 per cent, of rcadem—^fortunatelyl, which cloak the loose¬ 
ness of statements of fact by writers on the subject. Let us see where 
it all began. 

From quite early times the fact that the Pyramid was oriented 
pretty closely to the cardinal points was noticed, as was the roughly 
pole-star direction of the Descending Passage orifice, and these facts 

E robably led some to think of finding fWther mathematical peculiarities. 

lerschcl, the astronomer, wrote much in i860 on these lines in the 
Attimacum^ and John Taylor, the father of the Pyramid mystics, wrote 
similarly (in 1859) under the title ‘ IJie Great PvTamid, why was it 
built and who built it * ? _ Bqt the greatest fillip' was given to the 
movement by Prof, C. Ptaxxi Smyth, thra Astronomer Royal for 
Soitiand, who at Taylor's request made a scientific examinatiem of the 
pyramid during the winter of 1864-5. He wrote * Life and Work at the 
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Great Pyramid \ in whidi he started tlie * pyramid inch ' myth and 
many others; and everything ^%hich has appeared in print on the 
subject since is founded on Piazzi Smyth’s deductions. 

Sir Flinders Petrie came out in i^i and made his surv^ey of the 
Pyramid, and his actual figures for the most part \i'ith those of 
Sm)th, but he gave it as his opinion that there was nothing in the 
theories. John and Morton Edgar in 1909 were on the track of meories; 
they measured the Pyramid in great detail and made a number 
of valuable plans, but went well astray in ’ Great Pyramid Passages, 
etc.’, which In its later dress is ‘ The Great Pyramid, its spiritual 
symbolism ' (1924). In this latter publication are many misstatements 
of faa, many fuse deductions, false calcubtions, and wonderful theories. 
There are hosts beyond number of minor publications, either specifically 
on the Great Pyramid, or bringing it and its * prophecies ’ in; and 
there is no point in noticing tlicm since they do but repeat what Piazzi 
Smyth, Edgar, and Davidson have said more cleverly. Davidson’s 
book, ' The Great Pyramid, its Divine Message ’ (1927), is the pre¬ 
cocious child of all this family and contains many hair-raising formulae 
and geometrical figures, all founded on the same sand as the rest. 

That this farrago of nonsense should Ire read at all is remarkable, 
but that it should be Iielieved, as it is, by large numbers of othenvise 
normal people is in itself a miracle. l.jet us take some of the points 
from the works of Edgar and of Davidson and see what they amount to. 

Dimensions, Proportions, Etc. 

(A) The value of r (3.14159). It is claimed that the Egyptians 
of the Pyramid A^e knew and us^ this proportion in many places in 
the Pyramid of Kliufu. that the base-perimeter to height proportion 
is double this. 

The base-perimeter to height proportion, as can be seen from 
tlie table of ell measures in a previous article, is double zz/y (3.14286); 
and the Rhind papyrus gives the estimation of r for the Middle 
Kingdom as 3.16049, & that a ^owlcdge, in the Pyramid .Age, 

of the true value of the 22/7 approximation is unlikely. Incidentally, 
the pyramids of Seneferu, and Henutsen have the same proportion ; 
while those of Khafr^, Khafr^’s Queen, Menkaurc, Sahure, Nefer-ir- 
ka-rc and Nc-uscr-rc differ but slightly from it. 

In the maze of the t theories we find a statement by Edgar that 
the sum of the length and breadth of the sarcophagus equ^ the height 
multiplied by r. It does not. 
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(B) Mathematical miracles. Edgar states that the area of a certain 
triangle t$ exactly 20 times the horizontal length of the Grand Gallery. 
How 20 times a length can equal an area we do not know. Also Edgar 

* The &ct Uut thm arc 5 £Cii«onry courses in the King’* Oumher walls, ui<I 
that the topmost conlsiiu 7 Btones, niggesu the number 5.7. . . 

Tills requires no comment, and the following is similar : — 

‘ The total weight of tvtty atibsunce b the earth is. Chetefore, the mean weight 
of every subaianDe. This mean, or arcrage. weight is the siandanl for rtference. 
Eai^ indivUhiat substance, taken by itself, kta n wtnght which is proponUmale to 
the mean weight. This proportion is known by the lenn ’* Specific Gravity ’*’(t 1). 

(C) Levels. Much is made by Edgar and Davidson of levels 
throughout the Pyramid, sometimes given to hundredtlis of an inch. 
An idea of the accuracy to be expected from the builders is from a 
series of levels taken along the north face of the platform by the present 
writer in the course of the survey of the royal cemeteries. Levels were 
taken at intervals of J base, at q equidistant points including the az 
and NW oomeis (points i and 9 respectively). The results were inter* 
esting and gave the following differences from the mean value;— 

Point t —o.ou^Ri 4 — 0.00710 7 " 0.00701 

I +o.isTni 5 o,ooo 8 — o.o20fn 

y + o.oo&m 6 + o.cxi^m g + 0.005m 

From this it appears that the builders started with the centre of 
the Pyramid side levelled, worki^ from this to the ne and nw comers, 
then from these comers to the mid-points between them and tlie centre, 
and finally from each of the 5 points above to the adjacent I-length 
point outwards from the centre. The errors have a maximum value 
of about 2 ems,, and an average of 1 cm.; it is foolishness to calculate 
leveb based on these to greater accuracy. 

(D) Proportions. Much is made also of the proportions of the Great 
Pyramid ana i^ chambere, the sarcophagus, etc. That these are what 
were common in the f^yramid Age can be seen from the following table 
of the proportions of length, breadth and height, for a length of 1:— 


UCTUteS 

Pvfamid iticJf . . 


Length 

BiKadtli 

t 

Hdght 

.641 

fta maBUbsi fiu (Jtinktf j 


.481 

.167 

nin 


* w I 

432 

. 18 a 

iVn 



43a 

. 18 a 

IV* 



4 

.tSi 

vn 



4*4 

•*7 

Vi 



43a 

.i 8 a 

VTn 



,417 

.167 

YU 



455 

.iSa 
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COAl^ttS 

Klng^s Cham£>er 

Chamber ffull betgli£) *, 
(wik hc^ht) 

Avfttagfi of 13 burial chamben in 4lh 
D^. mastabts (Junlur) 

Main of Uah^^ka'a tomb at Qau 
(Middle Kingdom} 

BiiriaJ chunbcra in abm'e tomb , 1 
Sascophagj 

Khubi ^ m ^4 4 * .«-« m 

Khafrc ,* 

Httop-herca (Khufu^ moUicr} 
Mcraankb u (KJiufu^a dtr,) .. 
Horniedef (Khnfu'e boh) i, 

Fefi, 4th Dyn, fS, Haun's " Giza '} 
From vim (Junker) 4th Dyn. ,, 


From nroo (JuDkcr) 4tfa Dyn, 

Cairn Muaeum, no. 27. 4ih Dyn, ^. 

, *9'^ w ■ * 

Cairo Museum, na. 31^ 4ili Dyn. 

33* Pi 

I itb Dyn^ Ssttojiba;^ of Scbckhctcp 
ai Qua .. ^ ^ ^ ^, 

1 ilh Djm* Sarcophagus of Wab^ka 1 at 

nth Dyn- Sarcophagqa ofWah-fca 11 ai 
Qm 

Late Sarcophagus of Pabasa (600 O^C*) 

Ancls 

Elevation of Ascending Passage, Khufu z6|'^ 
Descending Paaa^e, 3rd Pyr. 4 « 
rf ^ Khufu Queen 

rp .r 3rd 

Kliufu Queen 27* 
Plug Pas^e, Wih-lu n, Qau «« 3z|^ 
Deucndiiig Paaaage in Qau tom^ 30^ 

3 *^ 

3*f 

Vabious 15" 

Lcagth of one phig-block, Khuf^ 

„ ., ., W»h-k* u (Qau, 

iith DynO >■ •> 
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“■S 
.911 
<911 


.986 

.598 

,936 

.873 

■43 

■S 34 

- 47 * 

436 

? 

■4S4 

• 3 W 

- 3 ^ 

? 

V 

f 

• 39 ^ 

' 39 * 


*394 

? 


[ " 


Hdgbt 

,54 

t.073 

.81 

■79* 

, 379 &. 3 I 9 
? ((cm dutmbtft 
7 f of the minjr) 

^6 ^d. lid) 

4 f? uncL iid) 

H’ UlJ 


** 

(md. lid) 

(acL IM) 


.392 fexidLUd} 
4)^ (mcl. lid) 

.39S (cxd^ lid) 

f 

^88 


filth Djn^ 

( ft 


2 elk, 6 hands, t finger 
2 eUs, 4 handtr 2 fingers 
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From the tabte it is cteaf that proportions are very much 

the same in a number of cases, even from different periods. Com¬ 
pare particularly ; (a) Ksng*s Chamber and Cairo Museum sarcophagi 
of 4th Dyiii.; ( 4 ) Queen's Chamber and Junker’s mastaba buriid 
chambers of 4th Dyn.; (r) sarcophagi of Khufu, his son Khafri, bis 
mother Hcitp-heres, his daughter Aleresankh ir and others ; (d) 
passage angles; and (e) plug-block lengths. 

(E) Unit of measurement. The bvention of the * Pyramid Inch 
,9^ inches, by Pi^^i Smyth was a masterpiece. It was assumed by 
him to be the unit of measure simply because its assumption made 
certain measurements fit in with astronomical and other numbers 1 
The mctliod of making these figures fit exactly is also a masterpiece. 
If the Egyptians made a passage, as they did, slightly wider in one place 
than another—'inevitable from the nature of their toots and Instruments 
—then a measure between these limits is assumed to suit what is 
required ; for instance, if the limits happen to be 3 indies and 3I inches, 
then the assumed ‘ intended ' measurement would be taken as'3.14159 
and much itian'ei evoked because it equals ilie value of y. Another 
popular method is to add the required amount to a measurement to bring 
it to \vhat is wanted, and call this addition a ‘ special number ’ of the 
Pyramid or of the chamber in question ! In tiiis way, in various parts 
of his book, Edgar has to, 8, 7, 5, 3, 36 as ‘ spedal numbers ’ as con» 
yenient; and multiplies gaily by 100,1000, and larger numbers as though 
it signified nothing. 

GeOCRAPKJCAL and OaiENTATION 
Edgar states :— 

', . . there i» more Usd surface in bath its (the iVreJiwi's) meridian and laiitude 
in my other meridisHi and latitude; while Ha nether meridian . . . ranEes 
lu wbolejfflgth through water ocept far a ahun distance near Bcliring'a fro^ 
5tra^. For th» r^. Prefeswr C. Piazri Smyth claimed that the mlridbn of 
the Creai Pyramid is by far the most njiiahle zera of longitude for oil natitnw 

The meridians of 32% 28“ and 105= east, and the latitude of 45= nortli 
all have a longer reach over land, and them arc probably many others’ 
The * short distance near Behring’s frozen straits ’ is merely a distance 
of some 800 miles through the middle of .Alaska 1 

.Another point n^e much of by Edgar, and ropcated by Davidson, 
IS that the bearing of Bethlehem from the Pyramid is the comple¬ 
ment of 26 18 10', which latter is the assumed ' intended ’ angle of 
slope of the Pyramid passages between the figures for the actual slopes 
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of different Edgar caib this tlic course by Mercator sailing. 

Why the modem invention of Mercator's projection should be used 
for a land journey is not clear^ especially as Edgar also calls this the 
shortest distance^ which it is not,—and a straight Ibc, which it abo 
is not. If he wanted the shortest distance he should have used the 
Great Circle course, which would have given him quite a different 
distance and quite a different ' course in fact the latter wotild have 
ch^ged progressively throughout the trip- If thU bearing had not 
* hit off ’ Bethlehem, one can imagbe that it might have met some 
equally $i^i6cant site, since that part of the u'orld is full of them, 
Incidentaily Edgar talks of the * parallel of longitude ’ of the city of 
^thlchem ; it must be the only spot that has one. He also refers, 
in another place, to the capacity of the King's Chamber being so many 
Pyramid inches, but gels nearer in the next sentence bv caSing them 
‘ cubical Inches 

On the subject of Orientarion Edgar considers that 

* no btiililer could ever orient the aidn of 8 tnonument with the aid of the nu^netic 
compass ; for the ma^etic north ta many degrees «wiy from the true north. To 
oocurately lay the four sides of the Gmt PjTsnud due north, oouth, cast and west, 
as lliKjr were ongitudty, neuesaitated either the knowledge of wact scientific ustroti' 
omy, or the knoivled^ that con be eommunicated by Dit'ine Inspiration 

For the lirst, if the andent builder is meant, then he had no magnetic 
oomp^ anvtvay; if the modem builder—he can surely calculate the 
variation. For the second, the variation at present in'Egypt is very 
small, certainly not' many degrees *. For the tltird point, it was only 
necessary to know the Pole Star, whidt the Egyptians did know quite 
w'cll. We have exca^^ted and surveyed some hundreds of Old ICingdom 
mastaba tombs at Giza, the majority of which arc oriented similarly 
to the Great Pyramid ; also tombs and buildings elsewhere with the 
same direction. A Middle Kingdom palace in the Sudan was found 
to be oriented as exactly nortii, south, east and ivest, as any but astro¬ 
nomical instruments could show; and for accuracy of plan thb last 
had half the error per cent, in its diagonals which the Great Pyramid 
has in its base sides! It tvas the Egyptian practice to orient their 
tombs and temples thus as a general rule, though the lie of the land 
and other considerations caused them to modify it in many cases: 
frequently ‘ up-river' or ‘ down-river ’ was used as north and soutli 
irrespective of the direction in which the stream lay. Tlte object of 
interest in all these examples belonging to the l^ainid Age was not 
the north but tiie east, towards which the temple or chapel faced. 
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Construction 

Writing of iJie empiacement for the bridge-slab in the Grand 
Gallery^ Edgar says:— 

* Some think that originally there tms nn hieaJi in the continuity of the Grand 
GaJJcfy iioor, and that thna the entrance uito the Queen’a Chambejr was concealed. 
Bui It 0 more probable that the gap waa cotutructed in oixler to give the appearance 
of having been forced, Tlietc are certain featurea which indicate this 

There are no such features, and the purpose of the gap Is obvious at 
first glance. He also writes 

f n none of the paacages and chatnhcTa of the Great Pyramid have we fmuui 
any of the actilpture'-wurk and carved hieioglyphtcai which are to common in maiw 
of the amallcr pyramids , . 

*There is not a single ^th Dynasty pyramid which is inscribed : the idea 
of the Pyramid Texts did not begin till the 5th Dynaaty. 

Herodotus actually states that ‘ on the Pyramid is shown an 
inscription, in Egyptian characters, how mucli was'expended in radishes, 
onions and garlic, for the workmen ; tvhich the interpreter, as I well 
remember, reading the inscription, told me amounted to 1600 talents 
of silver ^ He had obviously been into eitlier the funerary temple of 
the Pyraimd, or more probably into one of the many mastaba chapels. 
And this b the man quoted as an authority on Egyptian matters by the 
ignorant 1 Herodotus lived longer after the Pyramid Age than we are 
today after liim. 

Davidson found material for many pages of theories in an assumption 
that the ' hollowed in ’ oorc masonry, by which each I^ramid-face of 
core is ^ncave to the extent of some three feet in the centre, w^aa 
rented m the outer casing. This is known not to be the case, TTie 
hollo wing-in of ther 0011& w'as most probably a s imti af in easy n? to the 
mwani sloping bed in the rock for Ute lowest ooiiree of casing found 
m a nurnwr of s^l 4th Dynasty pyramids—intended to give rigiditv 
and stability to the structure. The overlapping of the Gi^d Gallery 
courees, the ^xtuplication of tlie King’s Chamber roof, the massive 
blo(^ over the entrance, etc., are aU examples of the same 

kind of tl^g. The writer, as an engineer, has the following 
remarks about the plug-blocks ® 

' codstzuctkmal nMntivc knmvt dim it is impofidble 
hw-rver anoodily dressed uid sccunleJy 
e has been o^ptetdy constructed, if the bt^ fits 
***? wperififtee, in such ciitumatanoes, «h sl the 
UDlcm u hm *1 lewt i of rni inch of clearance all 


" Any engittw* w or 

Id glide CET ptEsh m blodc of 
ftlnng 3 After the 

the psss^ t^btly. It is A Qui 
block trill Jamb in ihc passage 
rxmnd ^ 
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Ii is equally a matter of experience > constructional operatives notwith¬ 
standing, that Egypt is full of examples of the Egyptians having done 
just this very thmg. 

Edgar slates tliat the sarcophagus must have been put into the 
King’s Chamber before the root was on, because the entr^ce to the 
chamber ts too srnaU to admit the sarcophagus. The height of the 
latter, according to Edgar, is 41.37 inches (max.); and the width 
38.72 inches (max.); the height of ue entrance passage is 42.5 inch» 
and the width 43 inches, according to David^n’s plans. This is 
almost as t}ad as the builders of the tomb of Meresankh, grand-dauj^ter 
of Khufu, w'ho cut the doonvaY in the rock wide so as to admit the 
sarcophagus and then built it in to the normal width with masonry; 
the joke being that by turning the sarcophagus on its side we removed 
it through the masonry doorway easily. It w*as quite usual, on the 
other hand, for the Egyptians to put in a sarcopha^s larger th^ 
the doorway before the masonry was closed in, and in the Pyramid 
they must have done this at least before the Grand Gallery roof was 
closed, since the sarcopha^s could not have negotiated the turn from the 
descending to the ascending passage. 

David^n says that it is not possible to reach the north-sou^ 
central plane of the Pyramid except in the Ki^’s Cham^ber, when in 
fact one can also do so in the rock-cut chamber. Onsuch wild statements 
are the wilder theories of these writers founded. Davidson also dis¬ 
courses much on the subject of Stonehenge, finding many w'ond^ul 
thin^ in its measurements; but he states ^t the area of the circle 
whi^ is ' precisely internal ’ to the outer ring of stones is * exactly * 
equal to | of the ancient Egyptian aroura, Tne aroura contains from 
29C55 to 29427 square feet, according to whether one uses the cubit 
value of ao.63 inches or 30.59 hnmes ; and Davidson gives the 
Stonehenge area as ^ of 2951^^3 square feet. However, when we get 
the area of the Stonehenge circle from the Office of Works plan in 
Antiquitt we find that it ^ ^ of 30329,9 square feet, which is not quite 
the same thing." The diameter of the Stonehen« circle on the 
Survey plan is J179 inches, and according to Davidson's plan 1163 
inches, which is not ‘ exactly ' the same, 

ARaUEOLOGlCAL 

Ed^ telb us that Gieops was named Khufu by modem archaeolo- 
gttts. TTiis should read that Khufu was tall«l Cheops by the Greeks, 

* S« ANTtQuirr, V. t, 39, 4a ; u, 235 ; iv, 143, 340. 
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who knew no better. There is some excuse for confusion in names, 
since eminent archaeologists still persist in many versions of every 
ancient Egyptian name (see Retsner s on the Jtd Pyramid in Myemaus), 
Mykerinos was as near as the ancient Greeks could get to hlenkaurc, 
but his name was Menkaur^ for ail that. 

Ed^ also, after telling us that the Pyramid of Khufu was not 
intended as a tomb and that Khufu was really buried in what is well 
known to be a tomb of two or three thousand years later date, writea :— 


' Cbcops . . . Uierefore, did not mtend the Great Pynmud Co serve aa a 
(omb I nor, indeed, if we are to believe the reaaonablc deduetbne whidi ore baaed 
upon hittorica) accounts, did he or his Egyptian subjects know what [uirpose this 
immense edifice was intended to serve * t 


We can picture Khufu and hia officials meeting with furrowed 
brows, and the King saying to them ' What on earth am 1 building tliis 
thing for * ? ^ 

Davidson insists on calling the name of the Pyramid of Khufu 
‘ Khuii *— The LightsThe name is * Khufu Al^et \ meaning 
‘ The feastem) horizon of Khufu *, the significance of which wilt be 
found by referring lo the Pyramid Texts. ^Fhe name might less prob¬ 
ably mean * IChufu is glorious ' or * The Glory of Khufu *, but in any 
case the name of Kliulu b inseparable from ‘ jUhet' in the name of hts 
Pyramid. Ttie 2nd Pynunid was ‘ Khafre Wer * Great is Khafre '; 
and the 3rd Pyramid similarly * Menkaurf Netcry \ * Menksur^ is 
Divine 

One thing found continually in works like these (Edgar and 
Davidson), is that obsolete or unacknowledged authorities are very 
frequently quoted. Fi^cies are thus introduced to the readers, 
apparently with authoritative backing, but actually with none worth 
speaking of. 

Davidson, for instance, quoting Mr Marsham Adams' ‘ The Book 
of the Master *. claims to find references to the Great Pymmtd in the 
Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead He speaks of the ' fmal chapter' 
referring to the King's Chamber, but if he means chapter 190 or any 
of tliosc immediately preceding it there is no such reference; in 
quoting from this ' chapter' he is quoting from diapter i6t. in 
which one finds nothing which by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
could refer to the Pyramid. Incidentally the oldest versions of these 
papyri are of the New Kingdom, and the only version of the origins 
of the * Book of the Dead ’ which can be quoted with regard to the 
Pyramid are the Pyramid Texts of the 5th Dynasty. The Pyramid 
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Texts are quoted by Davidson in one place thtts ;— * Unaa siandeth 
up and is Horus ; Unas sitteth doviTi and is Set when the text actually 
has ‘ Horus sa^ " Stand up;f Unas Set says " Sit down, Unas " * 
{Pyr. 473). The authority ^ven by Davidson for this and many other 
archaeological and pliilolcgical questions is not one that would be 
accepted as of much value today. 

In the matter of dates, Ed^r arrives at z b.c. for the birth of Jesus ; 
while Davidson giv^ 4 B.c. 

Ml 5 CELlJmH>US 

Edgar writes of the ^ shining white * Pyramid ; and Davidson goes 
on to work out a marvellous theory that the sun’^s rejections and shadows 
from the Pyramid of Khufu were intended to mark the seasons 1 Tills 
is accompanied by numerous plates and diagrams. 

Granted first of all that the Egyptians did not know their own 
seasons well enough without a heliograph message to tell them when to 
plough, sow and reap, one b still up against the question of how it was 
done. The fine white limestone of Turrah, which was used for the 
Pyramid casing—as for the casings of all the beat of the Giza mastaba 
tombs — does not take a fine enough polish to reflect anything very 
thrilling. It is only nearly white when freshly quarried, and rapidly 
tones down to a sand colour when exposed to air and sun. Granite 
or alabaster would have been much more suitable materials for a mirror. 
We are given as reasons for this the accuracy of the working and jointing 
of the casing, the fact that flaws on the stone were * patched ’ carefully 
with limestone insets, and the Pyramid's name ' The Lights TThe 
concavity of the casing face is also mentioned In this connexion. 

The accuracy of the w-orklng is equally good in those parts of the 
Pyramid which could not reflect tlie sun — the internal passage-system 
for instance—and the same accuracy is found in other contemporary 
tombs, such as the casing of Khufu's znd Queen's Pyramid. The 
' patching ' of flaw's was a usual Egyptian practice and is found in most 
of the Gusa mastaba tombs and pyramids; the Pyramid’s name was 
not * the lights as explained above ; the casing-face was not concave, 
as also previously explained. 

lliere b a good deal in these publications about the Pole Star 
direction of the Descending Passage, and we fiave an enlightening 
statement on the subject in' 'ftliat saith the Scripture ' ? by Disciplus — 

*, . .by the direedea in which the cntnuice p&sagc points to the hcavenB, m oniy 
in ib» year 3170 B.c, did the Pole Star ghine emedy dimit the 
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followed on the next page by 

* AdjDM nseustouMsi ta use « thcodolne for talcing angles tnm how smdJ 
(in acdtJental dispUMnent nuiy seriooatj affect the results. This « partift^ly 
the case with measmeinent* resjjecting ihe appatwn pwllian m the hcaveoa of Ihe 
Pole Star, its movements being so alight, itwl * thousand years malce no very *PP'^ 
ciabJe difference, and its change in even five centuries a probably not measuianle . 

And yet these people arrive ai the precise date of 2170 b,c. by the Pole 
Star alignment, and scorn the archaeologists’ date of 3500 to 3txw I 
Incidentally the field of view from the bottom of the Descendmg P^ge 
includes practically one dtt^ee of the sky, vcrtiCTlly and horizontally 
Davidson wTiics on freemasonry from his ‘ technical knowied^ 
of the symbol displayed by the Fraternity and professes to find their 
‘ repeated application in tlie design of the Great Pyramid ' and suspects 
from this ‘ that the elements of tlie Order were formulated at a tune 
when all knowledge of that Truth, subsequently to be cnahnned m the 
structure of the Great Pyramid, had not yet been lost . « e know that 
two symbob used by the u,3,sJt, today are the hammer and sickle ; we 
also blow that both occur in the hieroglyphics \ but we do not therefore 
infer that Bolshevism was known in the Pyramid Age, Speaking also 
from our ‘ technical knowledge of the symbols displayed etc., we can 
say that where objects used today as symbob arc depicted in ancient 
Egypt, they have nothing but their obinous and operative significance. 
There is no evidence whatever to the contrary. 


Since our personal opinion, unsupported, of the Pyramid mystics 
may not be worth much, let us see what some others have said, 

Petrie, Seventy Years in Arehaeolt ^':— 

" The fatnjtttic theoriesi, however, are 9tUJ poured out, suiil the theorists still 
■ssert that the &ct* eurrespotul (o their requimnenta. It is useleu to state lUc res! 
truth of the matter, as it Itaa no effect on those who are subject to this type of JudJu- 
dftAUon. They can hut be left vrilh (lie fiat-earth bcltevcri and other such people 
to whom a theory ia dearer than a fact 

In Ancient Egypt, part ii, 1930, he also writes 

* It Dttd hardly i)c said tu our readers that the extraorditijiry faltaciea 
misstatetncQta about the Great PyiarDld are laincntabte mnwmac. The propitetic 
tbeories which the writen dahonUe are the auhatltatea for othen of the 60 
yeare, alwaya foretelling 0 few yean ahead, and when tlisprovcd by eveata tlicn 
ahifted to new dates. A prophecy ooDJcernutg 50 years hence would be safer but 
not BO MUBtiDnal 
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Borchardt's opinion will be found in tliat excellent publicatian of 
hisp * Gtgen die Zahlenmystik an der grosscn Pyt^imide bei Gise^ 
(Berlin, 1922^^, whidi contaim the dearest refutalion of these mathe¬ 
matical delusions. 

Budge, The Mummy (1925):— 

" Accatdbi^ ui oanir dhtin^uishoil thinkers ttie anmngetti^i qf the chambers, 
the Teqgllis anti angles qf the inclmstiqn of the conidom^ ett rejiircaeiLtcd my^eria 
the knowledge of which \im of the highesi importance to the haman and 

every mcaguneniiini had iti esoteric meiinitig and symbolietfL The present writer 
b CGSi^riiieetl that the Great Pyramid wai built nc4 to aer^e as ait zatronomica] 
instjunient or as a standard of meaturefnetLfa for the world, but m a tom^ and b 
nothing but a tomb *, 

He also wrote ia Th^ Nile (1902):— 

* It ia well to state at once that the Pyramids were tombs and nothing d*t 
There b no evidence whatever to diow that they were bidit for purposea orasCroN 
noitiiiixl obserradonn, and the tbeoiy that tlic Great Pyramid wu built to aenre u 
a standard of nteasuremeot b logeiuoti^ but worthless \ 

Arthur Weigall, Andent Egypt (1928) 

* It fii^ be mcxitioTted in passing that the mcxlEfn Uieorie» attributing pro¬ 
phetic significance to the measuremmla and arrangements of the inner paaaags 
of the Great Pyramid are qaht fantastiCf and do Oot receive (he support ^ 
Egyptologist ^ 

Rebner^ Mycerinui (1931):— 

*Of fjtrite a different character waa the interest excited by the supposed 
mysteries of the pyramids in the group of writers led by Pkzzi Smyth* whose 
di^umtions have never had any archtieofogical ^uluc and need tin further mention \ 

Finally, Artiiur Mec, who is not an archaeologist, in his W&mierfut 
Year has given us about the best statement of the position ;— 

“ “ The People Who Will Bchevc AoyihiDg **ITiere are people rich beyond 
their dreams, but how many people there are who are rich beywid their brtuas I 
It IS pitiful 10 think that for every knave there it a fool, thst every rogue can Hnd 
a hundred ilmpletona to play on ', . . 


There is really no particular reason why these mystics should have 
dioaen or limited themselv^ to the Pyramid of Khufu. Borchanlt^ 
in the publication previoi^sly referred to» makes them a present of the 
fact that in the pyiamid of Sahure's Queen at Abustr the proportiDn of 
half the base perimeter to the height is equal to Napier's logarithmic 
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base * t * f2.7iS2S). We eo further and surest that if the 

Ciyatal Pmee were substituted for Khufu*s Pyramid an enormous 
increase m the po^ible numbCT of measurements would be found, 
and undoubtedly a great many of them would yield the exact values 
of a number of things. If a suitable unit of m^urement is found— 
say veists, hanhs or cables—an eakci equivalent of the distance to 
Timbuctu is certain to be found in the roof girder work, or in the 
number of street lamps in Bond Street, the Specific Gravity of mud, 
or the mean weight of an. adult goldfish.' 

Toi^those who are familiar with Wilde’s * Portrait of Mr W. H.’ 
that tale will present a good pamltel to the mentality which has invented 
and maintained these astounding theories. It has been customary in 
some drdes to dub them ' Pyranud-ites but after aU ‘ Smynuot ’ 
and * Cypriot ’ are used for * those of Smyrna ’ and * those of C^rus 
so why not Pyramidiot ? 


The World-wide Expansion of 
Neolithic Culture 

by A. Vatson de Phadenne* 

Ptoftitevr A VEcdt d'AnthfoptJegk, Pmii 

b raised, in the first instance, by the remarkable 
simiJ^ty wtween certain stone implements, of a somewhat 
^mplejt type belonging to the neolithic period of Europe, and 
*** Asia and still in use in Oceania and America at the time 
of toeir dBOTvery. For instancethe triangubr poibhed axes identical 
in France, New Guinea and Venezuela; the flint or obsidian knives 
with parallel edg® and ti^gular or trapezoid section, found in France 
m the Greek isl^ds and in Mexico ; the mallets and axes with groove 
et hachei a rrnnme) whose distribution extends from France 
and Spain to the Andes and North America, passing by Sinai; barW 
and tanged arrow-heads, etc. i— *6 j . ucw 

The first cxi>lanation that occurs is that this is a phenomenon 
Of oonvc^ence: in each diflerent region Man has been faced by the 
i^e probl^s and solved them in the same manner. This simple 
theory might seem quite tenable. Nevertheless, in view of the number 
of w^tb e solutions, such identity remains remarkable. Explanations 
which, taken singly, seem quite admissible, become altogether unaccept- 
able when invoked too often. Thus, as a great mathematician on« 
said, wfien playmg cards to play the king is quite usual; but lie wlu) 
should play the king ten times miming must he a sharper I 

, ^ then invcsti^tc the subject of inter-regional connexions 

dunng the neolithic period. Both the period iisdf and its limits in 
time are, to tell the trutii, im perfectly known. But we do know that 

.1. I* ^tor, who wishes to sdcnowlcdge bis thanks to the sii rh o r. 

tnc lt»l^ Franpus d Anthrofwiogic (at whose merting on a t Febmary 103+ this paper 
was read} and to the Edhote of L*Anlhr^hgif, where it was fiist print^, 1934, zuv, 
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it was closely linked with the Bronze Age—so much so that one might 
W'undcr whetl'ier a pure neolithic period existed at alt} wjbelher thetx 
were not just peoples wi th a common culture and w*ay of liTfing, certain 
of whom, from lack of raw materials, were almost or quite without 
metal implements. However this may be, the early part of the Bro^ 
Age appears simplY as a conlinination of th^ for the p^cnod 

for vlildi documentary evidence is available certain facts attract our 
attention. First, the uniformity throughout ihe^ Mediterranean- 
European zone, in spite of local varieties in the flint industry. Then, 
dial retardation observable in the same zoiw whose western and northern 
districts always lag several oenturies behind the eastern and southern 


ones. 


At a slightly advanced stage in the Bronze Age Intercourse between 
the Asiatic coasts of the Mediterranean and the Far East, through 
Persia and India, is first plainly observable. Similarly one can trace 
connexions between Cliina, Siberia and central Europe on the one hand 
and northern Europe on tlie other. Granted that we are still without 
evidence of the true neolithic in these regions, yet the continuity 
between the two periods may perhaps justify us in intei^lating it. 

On the other side, tile relatively recent settlement of Oceania, from 
the Indies and Indochina eastwards, becomes more and moro certain. 
(The researches of M. Rivet concerning ihb point are vrcll known). 

resemblances between the neolithic tenon-axes of Janan, so highly 
specialized in t>Tpe. and those of the Society Islands, the Marquesas 
and Alaska (Kadiak Island), in use down to modern times, are evidence 
of established reiationa. Axes of thc_ same type, which went out of 
use in Japan more than two mtllcimia ago, arc still to be met with 
amongst the islanders of the east. 

Finally, the connexions between the Eurasiatic and Amencan 
continents are demonstrated by the existence of a great northern pn^ 
vince. The neamess of the different land-regions throughout this 
zone, the sameness of the environment, the great migratory movements 
that gp with a hunting rcgime-^all combine to produce uniformity in 
the human population and its material culture. 

Bui the hyperboreans of Asia, like those of America, were in louiA 
with their continental neighbours. Thou^ stranded on Uie margin 
of an evolving world, they availed themselves of opportunities to learn 
certain t^nical processes. Thus, for instance, an exchange of cultu^ 
traits has been observed between die Eskimos and the British Columbian 
Indians. 
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That is^ not ati. There are certain curious paralleb between 
China and North America, in the use of stone imolemcnts, for instance 
the stone hoe, a tool whose method of use leaves clear and unmistakabte 
traces behind it, JVl. Janse has recently recorded, in connexion with 
a neolithic excavation in Sweden, a type of potteiy marked by identity 
of technique and ornament, and distributed from Scandinavia to North 
America, passing thither by way of northern Asia. Siren, too, has 
proved connexions betw^ecn the ornament on Chinese pots of the Chao 
epoch and American pots, Andersson has pointed out resemblanoes in 
shape and ornament common to both Chinese and Central American 
pottery (tripod vases with feet bulging out at the top, double spiral 
omampt, anthropomorphic urns). On the other side, Andersson, 
according to Jaritron, has shown the importanoe of the discovery of 
Oceanian cowries in pre-Columbian American graves, Heinc-Gcldem 
has called attention to the resemblance between Chinese neolitliic oval 
knives witli two holes and examples from Oceania. 

New facts, all pointing the same way, arc (»ntinually turning up. 
In the interesting New Caledonian, exlnbition just opened at the 
Trocadcro, there are to be seen polished stone objects of very peculiar 
shape, of ancient origin and re^mbling certain specimens from North 
America and the Antilles {pics a ircec howtrefetSt axes in one piece 
with the handle). Are tliese all examples of convergence ? It would 
be strange if they were. 

Doubtless it will be necessary to cast overboard some of tlie instances 
cited, but they arc so numerous that some must surely remain over. 
Moreover, the list is not the r^ult of an exhaustive search. 

Facts sudi as these, rescaling connexions l>etW'ecn peoples tlistri- 
buted over huge areas and in a stage of development corresponding to 
our neolithic or dialcoittoic, suggest that, before drawing any con¬ 
clusions, we should consider in genera! terms how humanity achieves 
its progress and how civtlizatcons develop uniformity. 

During the Old Palaeolithic period there is clear evidence of 
the existence of a huge culture-area, or rather of a region, comprising 
about half the world. From the Thames to the Cape, from the 
Atlantic to the Indi^, we find the same Chellco-Acheulciin industry, 
occumng under similar conditions. We have, then, to do with a set 
of conditions which lasted a very long lime, but which taken as a whole 
may be regarded as havmg existed contcmporanemidy In each of the 
regions concerned. Thus we observe that this very ancient human 
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stock liad 3 unifonn type of mdustiy; indeed apart from that we know 
little about It. 

So too tliere was quite a rernarkabte unifonniiy in the industry ol 
the Middle Palaeolithic. Aod^ in spite of more oomplications, it does 
seem that in the Old World there was uniformity b the late (or Upper) 
Pabeolithic, At the ^e ttme. In Uus stage one notes ^e disappearance 
of that tower race which had so wide a dispeislon during the preceding 
epoch. 

In general one observes in several cases an industry reduced 
to unifonnity and accompanied or not by the disappesr^ce of tower 
races. 

But today, on the otJier hand, one ^ds peoples of very different 
stages of development, from the neolithic to the machine age. They 
arc strung out along a road five or ten thousand yeais long. But first 
one must note that the early undeveloped phases of civilization are less 
favourable to the establishment of relations between peoples than are 
some nomad or savage states, hflan is tied to the soil he cultivates; 
be marks out his field and barriers arise on every side. Sometimes 
these are overcome by commerce and war, but their influence and 
powers of isolation remain considerable. It Is from such a stale that 
we have just emerged. However, the few thousand years which divide 
us from the neolithic arc of but a moment's duration compared with 
die great preceding epochs of cultural uniformity. Now at length a 
new process of unification has begun. The birth of the modern v^vrtd 
of industrialism has set in motion a world-movement whose results, 
already partly achieved, will be the universal adoption, in a short time, 
of the new processes, and the disappearance of the races who cannot 
adapt themselves thereto, Machinism, while giving a new power to 
its creators, forces upon them at the same time a need of expansion. 
They invade the whole world, spreading by force or persuasion that 
material organization of theirs which they call' the benefits of civiliza¬ 
tion Tlie laggards have no time to develop i they are carried off 
breathless into the new world, or are eliminated. A few decades or a 
few centuries hence the world of humanity will have been levelled out 
again, except perhaps for a few residual regions. 

Let us now look again at what we know of neolithic times. We 
must first of all throw overboard that far too simple conception of the 
earlier prehiatorians—that the main achievements of the neolithic 

? ;riQd consisted in the polishing of stone and the making of pottery, 
o sharpen the edge of a pebble by rubbing it on sandstone instead of 
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by knocking oiF flakes is not to achieve a revolutionary advance ; the 
brat stone workers, in Scandinavia, employed at one and the same time 
axes of similar shape, tJie one kind ^tished, the other chipped. As for 
pottery, many peoples who know ofit prefer less fragile receptacles made 
of wood or leather. 

No j Jhe neolithic period is characterized by the domestication 
and breeding of ammals dh the bite hand, and by the selection and 
cultivation or plants on the other. Thus a stable and assured mode of 
life took the place of one that was at the mercy of the luck of the chase 
and of the weather. Thus was animai-power captured and turned to 
the profit of humanity. That constituted a revolution comparable with 
the modem capture of natural energy by the use of machines. 

On a pnott grounds alone one might have expected that this 
revolution should have started a movement analo^us to the one in 
which we are now ourcelvcs involved, something Idse a tidal wave of 
world-wide extent submer^g everything, anniWlating the old world 
except for a few parts (^tamoeaux) here and there. The dense popula¬ 
tion of these regions, compared with that of the preceding periods, 
pointe in the same direction. The mesolitliic has Jdt so few traces that 
It remained undiscovered for a long time. The raves and sites of die 
Reindeer Age are as nothing beside the neolithic remains with which 
Europe k covered. TTiis increase in population would seem to be the 
index of a considerable power of exp^ion. Whether this power 
acts by netting the peoples themselves in motion or whether it some¬ 
times merely spreark the new mode of living, the result in either case 
is a levelling out of industry. 

If such was really the case, all the facts we oollcct^ the close analo¬ 
gies between the implements or arts of distant countries, instead of 
appearing unusual, will be seen to fall into place and 1^ perfectly 
explained. It is all related, all is derived from one and the same 
movement, to an amplitude comparabie with that in which we are involved, 
but one which submerged the Old World and doubtless discovered die 
New. The greatest difference lies in the rate of propagation which 
is now of the order of centuries rather than of millennia, llie pheno¬ 
mena of world-wide lags—for historiciiliy the world appears as having 
only t\vo limits separated by the Atlantic—are also of the order of 
milleiuua j whilst those we meet with in the proto-history of our little 
Europe are of the order of centuries. For instance, between the New 
Guinea people with their polished stone axes and pile-dwellings and 
our pile-dwellers, there are a few thousand yeans. Between the 
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Scandinavians of the end of the Bronze Age and the Mycenaeans thete 
wero only a few centuries* T^t is what fnight be expected. 

To sum up : — ^the idea which emerges from the facts set out above 
is thatf instead of regarding the poUshed-stoiwjaiituies of oontexnpoiaiy 
savages and our pwa neolithic ^ancestois as compamble — as the con-^ 
vetgent outcome^of separate lines of evolution, proceeding at unequal 
rates—one should regid them both as the outcome of a great shock 
fh a* shook humanity and roughly levelled up ^the various ind^trial 
stages, being succeeded by a pl^sc of isolated advances moving at 
^qual fates/ 
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Ancient Babylonian Maps and Plans 

by Eckhasd Unger 

I. Ass^^logy is fortunate enough to possess^ in Babylonian 
and espedally in AWyrian royal inscriptions , architiectura] descriptions 
often quite detailed in nature. A case in fwint is the full account of 
the reconstruction of the Temple of Assur in the city of that name 
undertaken by Sennacherib toward 700 b,c., when he rebuilt several of 
its gates. These ^ new gateways of the Temple of Assur ' a^in 

in a well-preserved 'Description of the city of Assur', Togemcr, 
then, with the account of Sennacherib's rebuilding, a contemporaneous 
description of Assur, giving in catalogue form, m 183 lines, the main 
features of the ancient city, has also come down to us. And 1 have 
succeeded in piedng to^^er a number of fragments which together 
supply a68 lines of a ' Description of Babylon ' of a similar nature,^ 
Ap^ from descriptions of buildings and oties we also possess carto¬ 
graphic remains aepicting the earth, landscape, fields and buildings 
projected as seen from above. These ground-plans,* * which form a 
very welcome oorroboratiDii of the written texts, are chiefly found on 
day tablets — the usual stationery of Mesopotamia. Generally amplified 
by text, they deserve special attention, for they supply valuable material 
for the study, not only of ancient topogr^hy luui buildings but also of 
early ideas of how man orientated himself in his world * 

The earliest ground-plans appear on cuneiform tablets (figs, i-a) 
bearing deeds of ^e of property, of which the deflmtion of shape and 

' Uofcr, ' Db« Stadtblld voa Assur *; Aitotr OrwU. 27 (1929) ; id.* Assur (city) * \ 
ReeJiex. d*r Attyiiolag^ i, p, iSa, $ 37, b, 4 ; Si^uc«^, KtUtehriJttexu ata Aimthiit, 
liAalUt t4 qa. 124; Uoger, Bahy!^ fiseh der Betchnitvi^ det Bi^ftndety 193^, Oocn- 
mgnt no, t ; ‘ Bsbyiw ' : Rt^x, d, i, pp. 330 fl. ; tf., ' Topognphk der 

SUcll Dtibsi ': Anfiw Oritmidlid 111 (1931}, p. 416 f. 

■ Sunuoary : Onger, * Tsbulsta Ebert, Rgaiiex. der Vcegetckic&te ; tl», E. D, 
van Bur«a, Clay Figufiiiet «/ Btibybnia taid Ai^/ria. Ysle Oriental Series, xvi, p. uct, 
373-6 (16 maps, qoa. 1309-24) ; sod Meusner, ‘ Bobytomsebe . . . Landkarten *: 

J9 (t9!l4), p. 97 f. 

* I hope soon (0 pabtUb, under tbs title tFeU latd IHemck im Aitett Oriem, a wiuk 
eo archaic eeneeptioDi and on ibe deretopment of ideas in early eanem culture. 
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location was a practical necessity. They occur on some Para tablets, 
but tbe drawing on these is of course ve^ primitive. Paudty of tnaterid 
prevents us from tracing in detail the liistory of Babylonian cartography, 




n. 



fm- HAP OF THE Amit A OJ# A CWtiPOftM 

TABUtT ■) 

but SO far as we cm yet teil mcthtids have not greatly ohaiig^* Objects 
—in this case the ground^plans—were projected as seen froro above by 
means of straight strokes# Just as in the very early cuiteifotm curved 
lines are very rarCi so Ln these ground-plans too they are usually avoided, 
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ANCIENT BABYLONIAN MAPS AND PLANS 


for the clay permitted scratching of angular forms but was too stiff 
for curved ones. ^ explains why rivers and canals are setdom 
repres^ted by winding curves but nearly always by angular forms. 
Sometimes, however, canals, indicated by tivo parallel lines, were filled 
b by wavy on^ (fic- 6), an expressive way of rendering water [a con¬ 
vention still used by cartographers and called ‘ watcr-lining ’] ; but 
usually the space was left blank and Uie name of the canal inserted, the 



vc* I. KseoKSTneerraf env uwisit) w fiAovuoKiAir a/ir op tus wckui 

* AiLnlii' IBhUiO Apdl 

addition of the designation ' canal ’ removing all ambiguity. Ground- 
plans of houses were executed on a system still used today: the various 
thicknesses of wall were indicated and the doors marked by openings. 
If the draughtsman made a mistake he would, say at a place origin^Iy 
marked as a door, put a diagonal cross—x —to show that the openbg 
was * invalid ', * non-existent* crossed outjust as was done for 
cancelled day tablets or ‘ unsafe * aquarea on gaming-boards.^ This 

* Ungtr* ^ Spiel ': Reality, der ; Qa/ t«b]ee in Beriia (vat 8738); 

U. RAylomtdut Schr^Uam, 1^21, fig. 10; Groutid-plaa in fiedin: Botebardt, Sits. 
K. /V<u». Akad, t$88, pi. l j Mdasntr, Bafylomtii um Asoneit j, fig. 154^ 
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may even have indicated an alteration made tn the oouiBe of oonatruction, 
the plan having served for the ofigmal lay-out. 

2, The only example of a Babylonian world-map hitherto foimd 
dates from die Persian period and is probably part of a comprehensive 
description of the worla. According to the text on the tablet 'W'c have 
here a chart of the ‘ Seven Islands ’ or regions supposed to lie between 
tile * Earthly Ocean'—called the ' Bitter River*—^and the * Heavenly 
Ocean’. A description of the latter, with its zodiacal signs, even 
comes into the text. Yet the round eanh, with ^hyton as its centre, the 
* hub of the universe *, is just roughly sketched in, being only required, 
apparently, to make clear tlie position of the * Seven Islands'^e 
ideas connected with these islands are reproduced in the reconstruction 
m FIG. 3. The fifth region bears the significant note : ‘Where the 
sun is not seen ‘; it lies in the north, therefore, and tlic Babylonii^ 
knew of the Polar night. In the fourth region ‘semi-obscurity 
reignsin the sixth dwelb a ' hostile homed bull in the seventh the 
sun rises.* For a long time this cosmos was the accepted idea of the 
world, but every nation saw it with a different centre—itself, ptaixd, as 
the case might be, in Jerusalem, Egyptian Thebes or Greece, and 
naturally the arrangement within the cosmos varied accordingly. That 
an astrobbe of the 17th centu^ of our own era displays a simitar 
‘ homed bull on a similar triangular field, similarly placed, bears 
witness to the tenacity of tradition,* 

3. District maps, mostly from Nippur, showing fields, canals 

and pbccs, have also come down to us. One of these, of which a 
{xinsiderable portion is preserved, is a local map of part of the Nippur 
area, probably of the Kas site period (1300 b.c.),^ and shows a canal and 
the town of Hamri, as well as Kir-Nusku and several otlicr pbces. We 
possess a similar but very fragmentary map of tlie Lagaah |Tel[o] 
district (bring right back to Akkadian times (2700 B.C,), _ hlention 
must also be made of the dty of Sippp shown upon a district map in 
which the Euphrate and the TanbUbtum canal appear by name. 
Possibly this is the Sippar of Shamash, the Sun-god, the ruins of which 
were uncovered at Abfi Habba.* _ 

* Unger: BahyUatt figs. 3 and 4. document no, 6, p. ^54 ff.; uF., * Rifpfttstruktion 
in Ktamas ’; 1929, p. 701 v 1932. p. 246 f. 

*E. G, Ikppd, Coml m, Andrcf Teil grOueiter Dcnkwuidtgkeitci dcr Welt. 
Hamburg, ’Ilmniu von tVicring, 1685. *Il)e TcoofunnunioD been bused on this. 

t tn Philaddpbia; Langdon, 7 (1916), p. 263 ff. 

■ I jg»h : ’nmmU'Dangm, Recutii it Ttxfti CtatHf, no. 134- Sippar t Ctnr, 
TVjffr. WOf, 49 {B.M. no, 50^4) ; Meusner, op. til, 11. p. 378. 
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4- A number of fra^ents of town-pbns have survived, Of these 
the most extensive is one of Nippur, which excavators claim to repre¬ 
sent part of the (figs. 4-5). I have identified two portions of the 
to^vn-plan of Babylon,one showing the [Southern] Citadel, the other the 
Shamash gate and the suburb Tuba of the * new city * of Babylon 
situated west of the Euphrates (fig, 6). This plan of the ** new city ‘, by 
the way, agrees absolutely with the ' Description of Bat^lon' mentioned 
above,* At the Citadel, which apparently represents a very early 
building, arc the Arakhtu canal—a sacred name for that part of the 
Euphrates fiowtng within Babylon—and the ‘ King's moat' or Citadel- 
moat, traced along the Libil-hcgaJb canal. The inscribed measure¬ 
ments too seem right for the Citadel, svhich did not change much until 
the time of Nabopolassar, But Nebuchadneszar n (600 b.c.) added 
outside, noTtli of the city, tw^o new citadels which we know^ did not 
exist before liis time. On a town-plan of Assur appears an unidentified 
city on the Euphrates ; King has found part of Stppar-Jahninim on a 
clay tablet ; and a fra^ent dating from Neo-Babylonian times and 
showing a ‘ Temple of ^U 1 ’ and beginning of a street' may repre¬ 
sent part of the city of Babylon, but this h not certain,** 

5, Estate- or field-plans a« remarkably numerous, even from the 
Akkadian to the Late Sumerian period (ayoo n.c, downward), and art 
nw&tly found on clay tablets. In the post-Kassiie period (tath century 
B.c,) such plans are sometimes found on the boundary-stones (htdurru). 
The individual measurements and indications of direction noted thereon 
afford a considerable guide to Babylonian metliods of orientation.'* 

6 , Ground-plans of houses probably figure among the oldest 
cartographical remains. They are chiefly of private houses but occas¬ 
ionally of temples, llic plan of die Nlngirsu temple at Lagash, drawn 
on a brick held in the lap of the seated diorite statue of Oudea (2600 
B,c,), b parttculariy original. It shows only the outer walLs of the temple 
complex, the two towers over each gateway being very prominently 

* Nimnir : King, Swmr attd Akhtd, p. 87; Vgn Bmtwj. op. tit. fig. ii6. Bii 5 )yIon ; 
Unger, Btiiyltm, Dccummt no. 4 new dtj'), no. 5 (ettadel), p. 253. 

MaP» of ,^ur ; Schroedtr, Keilt^/Utxte out Aisur no, 35 (fieriin, VaT 442J). 
Sjppur-jAbnmim: King, of liammumlii pi, 342, no. 107, uiil vol, m, p, 255 

l,vig{ion, Amtf. J. Sm. La>^. 34 (1922}. p. 206; EnliL Tem^e tablet in Lopilon ; 
B.M, no. 73319 i Cm. Ttxit, XXti, 49. 

**Thur«i[i'£>angin, op, eit. nos, 149-60, etc.; Cutt. Textt, j, n (pourw). BcmiviUry 
Stone* J Suioinetzer, Kstditm, nos. 13, 15, *6, 79 ; King, Babylonian Bmmdary-jfmet, 
no*, 13, 15, 26. 
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projected and looking as if they were perpendicular to the temple walls.** 
On 3 couple of fragments of a tablet in London is the ground-plan of a 
building drawn in such detail that the brickwork is mamed out and the 
measurements shown in ells and inches.** An interesting clay tablet 
from Babylon in Berlin bears a sketch-plan recording the results of the 
measurement of a house-plot near the Zababa gate probably this 



tablet was appended as an illustration to a deed of sale. I have already 
dratvn attention (<^.§ 4) to another big house in Babylon complete with 
measurements and with a diagonal X marking a * rton-existent * door. 

7. Mention has been made above (cf. | 4) of plans of city walls. 
Properly speaking they count as town-plans. It is not tmpossible> 
however, that they are concerned only with the representation of dty 

** Sanec and Heusey. D^vunrfet iit Cht^dit, pi. 1:5, 1 istatue b). 

*• C*»H, rfstfi, iXll, 50* p. 13. 

** Vat as : Vtirdfradi^uht SchriftditAmiiir^ tto. 364. 
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waits. A map of this tmturc, from Lagash^ dating from late Sumerian 
times (2.^ B.c.) has been preserved 

8. sketch-maps of camps on the As^rian reliefs also come 
within cartography. Tney are first found, so lar as we know, in the 
gth cenmry b.c., that is to say, on the reliefs of A^umasir-pal ( 8 ^ B.C.). 
His succe^rs emulated this style of plan. The camps are drawn as 
seen from above, and tlie towers are seen from within and projected 
from the camp outward. For similar treatment of the gate-towers in 
the temple plan of the Gudea statue, cf. above, § 6. The camps were 
always laid out on an identical plan, conforming to a railitar)’ pattern 
and without individuality. The only difference found is that they are 
sometimes shmvn square, sometimes round, sometimes oval.** 

9. Hiesc maps and plans all had a definite orientation. Examina¬ 
tion of the world-map, for instance (§ 2), shows, especially by the 
* dark ^ fifth region in the nortli, that in Babylonian orientation the 
northwest was at the top. The fragmptary town-pl^ of Nippur 
(cf. I 4) shows such onentation. In ordinary repn^uctions thb clay 
tablet was formerly incorrectly placed. I’he orientatbn may be judg^ 
by the position of the name ‘ Nippur ' in the centre of the map, whidi in 
iGng’s reproduction is csonvcily placed. Now compare it mth Fishcr*s 
reconstruction embodying ihe part shown on the fragnicnt, and It is 
clear that the plan followed a system of orientation having the northwest 
at the top. The north arrow on the last-named reconstruction shows 
the exact onentaiion. The ^und-plans of Babylon too must follow 
a similar—to our modem idea—inclined or obhoue orientation, but 
e[tl\cr the key-word, such as w'e have in the map of Nippur, b lacking, 
or else lliese plans are not so well preserved as the wxFrld-map, for 
instance, the position of which on the clay tablet is absolutely certain. 
At any rate itg bclined orientadon is certain, though It mnnot be 
definitely stated wliether such orientation was due northwest. 

If the maps be examined in detail it wilt be seen that the draughts¬ 
man, when he had drawn in the rcctan^lar ground-plan of his 
building, would ^metimes approach the phm from outside and add 
from each edge his notes of measurements, mmtes and direction. Thus 
when noting me direction the draughtsman was looking, not towards the 
particular Une of orientation but along, in the same direction as it. 
For the rest, he assumed four different view-points, approaching each 

** Thuretu-Duigai, 0/. eti* no. 147, 

** Unger,' FeUlsgerin RfoUat. der Vwgtithdeht* m, p, 302 1 , pis, 43-43. 
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aide and writing along it> Clearly, it would be impossible definitely to 
ascertain the absolute orientation followed unless, as b the two cases 
under dbcusston, another important and decisive factor were present. 
The pre>requi$ites, then, are cither a well-preserved tablet and the 
possibility of determining the orientation by the position of its text, or 



Pm. PUIX OF NIPPUX. ttFTPIt SXC^VATtOM- XFrSK PISIIBR 

Cow pK with ^ 0 . g 9 


else the presence of the key-word to the map (* Nippur *) together 
with one of the four independent side-one nuuons. 

lo. These two examples {cf. § 9) permit the unprejudiced con¬ 
clusion that the Babylonian sptem of orientation was inclmed, i>. had 
the northwest at the top, and did not Follow the perpendicul^ plan— 
north, west, south and east—of our cardinal mints. Four years ap 
I was able to produce evidence to show that the Sumerians originally 
based their system of orientation on the direction of the prevalent 
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winds in Mesopotainia. Meteorological observations conducted over 
the past 150 ycatB have established these winds as approxtinaccly nw^ 

S£ and sw* The Stimcnans dctemitned the individual character of 
three four prevalent winds and interpreted them as manifestations of 
gods of Jme nature. 'Hie manifestation of deities through the direction 
of the wind played an important part in the orientation of the respective 
temples set up to them,’^ The fact must be emphasized that the 
winds m question do not blow from one fixed point but rather from 
some point approximately TOmprised within the arc of die relevant 
quadrant, ^ my windrose in the town-plans shows.** Orientation 
followed, therefore, not one definite line but a direction contained within 
the arc of a quadrant, 

TTie northwest wind^ the so-called * favourable wind \ was the 
mamfretation of beneficent gods—of Ishtar [at Unik], the j^dres of 
fove, for i^^oe; w'hde the southwret wind, the ‘ storm-wind which 
brought sickness and disaster froni the desert, was the wind of the 
demons of Ulncss and of the gods of war. The southeast wind, the 
cloud-wmd , whi^ blew from the sea, was dedicated to die gods 
^cllmg in the sea, in the underworld, with which they had connexions. 
1 he northeast wind was known as the * mountain wind and had no 
special associattons. But in the nortlieast the sun rose at the tifn** of the 
sunTOcr sols^e four 21 June), This, therefore, was the time selected 
lor determining (he orientation of the city of Babylon. The northwest 
walls, imd the mm street of the dty*3 of Marduk, the god of the 
sun of day , which ran parallel to Uiese walls, were oriented toward 
i IS pomt in the sun s course. Thus was obtained an asttonomical 
ime-gauge, occurring once a year, when the sun shone stimght dovni 
the street, wd providing the basts for calculating the normal lunar 
calendar rad adjusting the solar year by means of an intercalary month, 
n the neighbouring city of fiorsippa the procession street was !lke- 
mse oriented ^tronomially by the appropriate phases of the moon.'* 
t»o a system of onentation by the stars as well as by the winds was 
emp o)od. Tlite sjatem was an inclined one too and never followed 
a 0 our cardinal points, which shows that although astronomical 


Unger, in Fftrtchtngat iuut ForUtkriae, rr (im 8) p. ui f.. v fioiol d awf 
Baiy^ p. ; ttt eI» footnote 3 ahove. whallha oiiSr u fimS? 

•* Unger, Sabyhn, fig. 17, p], ig. 
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considentions were taken into account, the tradition whereby a partic- 
tilar deity was manifested through the wind held first place. In all 
available matenal hitherto studied the orientation of the temples and 
the character of the gods to whom they were dedicated — ^at any rate in 
Babylonia—correspond with the direction and nature of particular 
winds. Theoretically, orientadon tvas and remained fixed within the 
arc of a quadrant. Whether in practice, however, a temple could be 
onent^ on the day of its foundation according to the ‘ officially fixed ’ 
direction of liie wind—which might at the time be variable—may be 
doubled. I^e theory, then, the Babylonians actually based their 
system of orientation on certain stars, is, as I shall attempt to prove on 
other grounds, quite a plausible one. These stars shone rairly regularly 
on cemin days within the w'ind-quadrants definitely fixed by tradition. 
If this assumption is correct, then the wind-quadrants were fixed on 
certain general tines, and in practice orieniadon wnuld be based, not 
on the actual direcdon of the W'ind—since it might be variable — but on 
observation of the stars, assuming, of course, that they appeared within 
the limits of a given quadrant. The orientation, m theory, of our 
churches to the East, not to Jerusalem, and, in practice, of mosques to 
Mecca, illustrates this point. 

The terms ‘ sunrise ' and * sunset ’ in Mesopotamia imply a 
orientation by ouadrant. These terms did not denote the direct 
easterly or westerly cardinal points as wc understand them, but the com¬ 
plete quadrants within which the sun rose and set. Thus Mount 
Bikni, where lapis-lazuli came from, and which has been identified with 
Mount Demavend in tiie northeast of Assyria, was called the * mountain 
of the rising sun But the Persian Gufif, situated in the southeast of 
^bylonia, was similarly named the ‘ aea of the rising sun ^ So when 
King ^nnacherib, in 700 b.c., spoke of the two ivalls of Ntneveh—the 
oiie orientated to tlie ‘ mountain-wind * (ne), the other to the ' cloud- 
wind (se),— p * turned to the rising sun he was ^ing quite con- 
sistcat. This also goes definitely to prove that while the ' mountain- 
wind ' and the * cloud-wind ’ blew from the ne and se quadrants 
respectively, they must not be equated with exact east or soutli. But 
when it^ was a ^question of defining an astronomical direction, the 
Babylonians, owing to the need for greater precision, may quite wrell 
have departed slightly from traditional practice. All that this would 
mean, howevp, is, that while a quadrant is still indicated, the' mountain- 
wind * (ne) includes the due east wind, the * cloud-wind ^ (se) the 
south wind, the ' stonn-wind ’ (sw) the west wind, and the * favoinable 
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wind' (nw) the north wind.*’ We must await proof Imm astionomicd 
texts as to w'hen this method commenced. Fcotn cuneiform texts 
of the Greek Diadochi period (3rd century B.C.) we learn that the term 
* sunrise * was employed for the * mountain-wind* (nx), and * sunset ’ 
for the * stonn-wbd' (sw). TTiis already reveals a certain narrowing 
of the earlier conceptions of' sunrise * and * sunsrt *. 

Excavations have repeatedly proved the inHiiKd orientation of 
buildings. FurtherT mscriptioas on dedication tablets show that the 
inclined orientation was intended to correspond with the directmn 
of the w'ind. In studying Babylonian maps and plans it is of vital 
importance to know that they are thus obliquely oriented just as the 
noteworthy buildings were. Only, however^ by study mg towther both 
the actual buildings excavated, and the texts, can ancient wbylonian 
plans be fully understood. 


** The above quadruta may quite w«U be used to iiwtiraUi* estxanonucitl diicctiOD. 
The quAdranta to w, s, s, and w, po^lated by Neugdiauer and Wdetner {Ardih. /. 
OrarNtfomA. vn, p, 269 H sie dnmetricalty oppu^ to tlw evidence of the building % 
whkh I have gone but wbidi both these writeie dmply ignore Thdr objecdoa to my 
ill^^ed equation of the ni direclko with 45% and the SB with 135^, and so on, does not 
trouble me. » 1 never aseumed these to be ewct points but only pointa'within an ate. 
as my Babylon, Boimppa, etc., windtotes ehnw (of. note 18), 
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The Poems of Llywarch the Aged* * 

by Kf^'NETH JACKSON' 

M any neadereof Antiquity know Skene's translatbns of the early 
Welsh poems from what he called the ' four ancient books of 
Wdes V but not so many^, perhaps, realize that though hts work 
was a considerable piece of scholarship in his day his renderings are now 
quite out of date and nowhere to be trusted by the layman. Among these 
poems are a number of grreat intemt and importance for the study of 
the Dark Ages in Britain, treating the westward expansion of the 
English from the Welsh point of view ; and Celtic scholaTs could be of 
great a^tstance to the archaeologist and historian by editing and 
translating them afresh in the light of modem knowledge. A beginningi 
a preliminary clearing of the ground, was made by Sir John Moira 
Jones in his study of Taliessin*. Now Professor Ifor Williams, widi 
his profound knowledge of early Welsh language and literature, has 
settl^ the problems of the cyde attributed to Llywarch H€n in a way 
not likely to be revised for a long dme. As the book is written in Webh 
a rather full summary is called for. 

Canu LtyKorch Hin the poems of Llywarch the Aged com¬ 
prises Williams' edition from all uiown manuscripts of every early poem 
attributed to or connected with Llywarch, with a very complete com¬ 
mentary on the lingubtic and textual difficulties j and an introduction 
dealing more fully writh the historical aspects already briefly discussed 
in his ‘ Poems or Llywarch H 4 n **. Up to the present these poems 
have been very largely unintelligible, partly for their linguistic obscurity 
but still more because their scheme of arrangemen t was not understood 
Professor WiUbms has brought order into this chaos by a theory which 
is perhaps the most brilliant aspect of the whole book' As the poems 

* Cana Lfymtrch Hht, By Ifor Willtiim, p{i. sen, s66. Ctidiff ; Unrvenit; of 
Wales Preaa, 19135. lof 6A 

' W. F, Sksfle, Tkt Fbtcr Atu^iU Booh Wtdtt, Edtnbiifgh, )868. 

* ¥ Cymatroifor, voL aS, 

* Prof. Brit. Acad., voL 18, Rhya Lecture for 1931. 
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appear in the Red Book of Hergest, the earliest extant i^uscript, they 
cover about tz^ columns {i034-i042t 1044-1049divided by large 
capital headings into five separate poems * Wtlliatns show's—and 
this is indeed obvious* though no one appears to have noticed it 
before—that there are really considerably nirore than five, but that with 
these exceptions they have been run together without any indication 
where one poem ends and the next begins. Thus the first zi verses 
of the poem begtnning on coL 1036* are a monologue by Ltvwarch 
lamenting his old age * tlie next 13 are a dialogue betw'een lib son 
Gwen, himselft and his wife ; and the next 14 are as elegy by Llywarch 
on the dead Gwen ; yet there is nothing in the set-out of the manU’ 
script to show that this is so—^to tell for example that Gwen was alive 
in the second section and dead in the third, or now he had come by his 
death. Williams accounts for this, and in doing so solves the whole 
tangled problem, by hb theory' that these are the verse-portions of a 
story which was told originally in verse and prose ; and that since the 
story-teller had to remember the verses accurately for metric reai^ns, 
they alone were written down, tvhlle the prose parts were left unwritten 
because it was easy to remember their drift and unnecessary lo repeat 
them each time in precisely tlic same form. This kind of mingled 
verse and prose tale is very rare in Welsh literature, but VS^ilHams is 
able to quote a Mtbfactory and conclusive parallel. I’he type b of 
course a regular one in Irish. On thb basb he reconstructs the whole 
tale, relying as much as possible on the internal information of the poems 
and as little as possible on conjecture. 

Professor Williams shows that the poems belong to two independent 
cycles : the story of Llyw'arch H£n and the quite unconnected traditions 
about C^^ddylan and the other descendants of Cyndrwyn. Llywarch 
appears in the early gcncabgies as first cousin of Urien, tlic prince 
of the northern Britons, who is kno'ivn from Nennius to have lived in 
tile late fith cenu^ and to have opposed Theodric and tltc invading 
Englbh settlers in Northumbria,* Wilharas re-affirma the general 
trustworthiness of these g^ealogies and disposes (lei us hope for good) 
of the unfortunate theories that they, along w'ith much else of our 
sources for early Welsh hbtoiy, arc forgeries of a later date. The 
poems in question illustrate thb genealogical evidence and do not 
oonJlict with it in any way ; and they contain practically all the other 
early information about Llywarch which we have. He appears first as 


* Skene, 1, 355* 44 ^* S® 4 * * Skene, 1, 326. * ed. Moaumen, p, 20A. 
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ihe speaker, not named but ctearty mtcnded, of an elegy or elegies on 
his cousin Urien of Rhc^d. We hear of a faction between Dunawd^, 
Gwallawg (GuaJIauc in Nennius), a certain Bran, and Morgant (Morcant 
the betrayer of Urien in Nennius), against Urien*s soiis; and team 
that Urien has been killed at Aber Ueu,* preaumabiy as a consetjuence j 
that his home lies in ruin and the greatness of Rheged is no more. In 
the other poems Llywarch has become characteristically the Old Man. 
One* appears to wntain a dialogue where someone objects to going to 
battle because it is too cold, with fine descriptions of wintry weather, 
leading up to a dialogue betw-t-en a son of Llywarch and a dependant of 
Ow'cin son of Urien who is acting as his guide ; and ending, presumably 
after a lost prose-link, with an elegy by Llywarch on this son killed by 
a certain Mwng MawT-Drefydd. Others are advice to his son Maen,^* 
a random collection of verses about his sons,“ and similar verses from 
late MSS. not given by Skene (one with an explanatory passage of prose 
exactly of the kind postulated by Williams for the whole poetic cycle). 
One pocm‘* btioduoes us to Gwen, the last of the 24 sons, who has 
returned from a long absence and now declares his intention of guarding 
the ford of Aforlas (? near Oswestry) against the English ; followed by 
Llywarch's^ elegy telling how Gwen ‘ watched last night by the ford 
of Morlas ’ and was killed. An elegy on anotiier son, Pyll, some 
scattered stanzas on the graves of the sons, and four verses about three 
of tliem, TaJan, Dwg, and Cyny, are added at the end, Another** 
is Llywarch’s famous elegy on his own old age, expressed with extra¬ 
ordinary tragic power and restraint. The poem probably last in order 
(not in Skene) shows the aged Llywarch an exile in Wales ; he meets 
3 horseman who warns him against Ids old enemies Dunawd and Bran, 
reminds him that Urien’s sons are all dead, and invites him to take 
refuge at Llanfor near Bala in Merioneth, It is not explained how it is 
that Llywarch and his sons, whose original connexions were with 
Rhcged on the Scotch border, came to 1 m settled in mid-Wales, and 
Williams does not attempt to account for it. The poem about the 
cuckoo of Aber Cuawg,’* nothing to do with Llywarch and belongs 
to some different story now unknown. 

1’he orthography and scribal errors in the mss, show that the 
earliest traceable exemplar must have been wTitten b Hi bemo-Saxon 

’U. 596. Wjw, Camif. 

* d. Ross Law opposite LincUsCsme, Nauiiiu’ ittatla Mtteatid. 

* SIecm, I, iii, I'Skeae, 1, 58+, *> Skene, t, 319. 

“ Skene, i, 3*6, vv. ai IT. ‘* Skane, «, 31& vv. r-ao. '♦ Skene, 1, 5S0. 
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script and Old Welsh spelling some time before the Norman Conquest. 
Linguistic considerations suggest that it was much before, and the 
occurrence of three verses in precisely the same metre, language and 
style as the Ltywarch poetry, in a 9th century ms., points to the existence 
of this body of verse as early as that date. For linguistic and other 
reasons it is hardly likely to be earlier. That is, the poems were prob¬ 
ably composed soon after Nennius’ Hktoria BTitomm, ^ It will app^ 
that they drew to some extent on the same group of tradition* a tradition 
preserv^ independently by the genealo^es and the Anuales Cambriae. 

TTie second cycle, that of Cynddyl^ and his family* is comprised 
in the long scries of englynion in Skene (t, 448 ff), and takes the form of 
a dramatic monologue spoken by Cynddylan’s sister Hcledd. Cynddyt^, 
son of Cyndrwyn and king of Powys, has been killed by the English 
and his town and palace have been laid waste. Heledd laments his 
death and that of her other brothers, describes the ruined hall and the 
eagles feeding upon the dead, envies her sister Ffreuer who has escaped 
her misery in death, and so comes to her own plight as a destitute 
wanderer herding goats in the mountains. Tlic poem includes the 
well-knotvn stanzas on the * Hall of Cynddylan ’ and on Tren, * the 
white town in tlte bosom of the wood ', W’here the sense of tragedy 
heightened by restraint appears at its finest; and matw lines such as, 
‘ long is the sun's course, longer are my memories '* (v. fo. Il), illustrate 
w'cl! the early Welsh faculty /or dramatic contrast and verbal economy. 
It used to be thought that this poem referred to the western campaign of 
Ceawlin ta A.n. 577 ; Cynddym was identified with the Condidan whom 
he killed 1" and a passage in the poem supposed to refer 10 Uriconium 
was taken to show that this W’as the occasion of the English advance 
into that part of Britain. But Professor Williams has discovered a 
verse in a late Ats. which states deiinitety that Cynddylan was an ally 
at the battle of ^ilaserfield in A.D. 642, and an early poem on him called 
‘ the Ele^ of Cynddylan ’ w'hich mentions his brothets as fighting 
before Lichfield. This points rather to the period of the struggle 
between Northumbria and Mercia when the Welsh under Cadwallon 
were the allies of Penda. In any case the actual poems arc almost 
certainly later thp Cynddylan's time, and appear to date, like the 
Lhwarch cycle, in the middle of the ^th century. Analysis of the 
place-names, so far as they can be identmed with certainty at all* sug- 
gests that they belong to two distinct areas. The first seems to be the 

p. xzxui, » praaiuitbly 4 mupnnt ; the ms$ of the Anglo-Stfcon 
Quonicte ghv Cimnii^y. CocMunV, and Couimmil. 
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Shrewsbury district ; Cynddylan'a court is probably at Shrewsbury ; 
the rivers Tern and Roden, which flow into the Severn just below 
Uriconium, are mentiGned, and Cynddylan’s ‘white town*, Tren, has 
the same name as the river. The Wreidn ts apparently referred to, 
and Cynddylan seems to have been buried at Baschurch. The second 
area is well inside the border, in the present Montgomeryshire and 
M^erioneth-Denbigh, The poet must have been very familiar with it, 
Williams thinks (pp, sc-xci) that the place-names belong to the geog¬ 
raphy of the gth century, w^hen Wales was confined to very much its 
present boundary and l^thrafal in the middle of our second district 
was the capital of southern Powys. But the first district was far outside 
Wales long before the 9th centurv, and in fact must have been absorbed 
into England soon after Cynddyfan’s time ; and we might suggest that 
the poem prcscr^'fs two strata of the tradition, the first belonging to 
Cmddyla[i*s period when he was known to have ruled from the 
Shrewsbury country, and the second dating from much later times when 
Powys had retreated twenty miles further west and its earlier extent was 
partly forgotten. 

On the whole, Professor Williams carefully avoids cither too much 
emendation or too little. Many linguistic difficulties are still unsolved 
(as he would be the first to admit, for unlike Skene he does not pretend 
to imderstand everything), and most of them will probably never be 
solved at alt; but in an cation of such extremely obscure poems there 
is bound to be much that is conjectural, and no doubt tliere are certain 
things which he W'dl be inclined to reconsider later. Except for such 
details the text of this large and extremely important body of early 
W'elsh literature has been established once for all. In making all these 
poems intelligible and in proving their authenticity Professor Williams 
has done a very great service to &ltic studies and British history. Now 
that this is completed we expect from him iib long-awaited edition of 
the Gododdin ^ems, which thougli less infomtative are in some ways 
even more important historically than the present texts. May we 
suggest then when this book appears it should be published in English 
with a transbtion of the text, so that the many non-Welsh spewing 
historians, archaeobgists, and scholars in England and abroad may b« 
able to understand and appreciate it ^ 
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The Romisch-gerraanische Kommission 

by P, K, Bailub Reynolds 

Irupector of AiKimt MontannUt fot Enghmd 

r r was Dearly &h years ago, in December 1929, that the Romisch- 
germanischc Kommission of the Deutsches Archaologisches Instirut 
rxlebrated its silver Jubilee, On that occasion Dr Eduard Meyer, 
in his opening address, reviewed theso^ of the Commission's activities 
during the 25 years of its existence, TTie address, w*hich is printed in 
the commemorative volume issued to mark the occasion,' laid some 
emphasis on the fact that the Commission's energies and achievements 
am not confmed to the Roman Mjiod, but stretch beyond it in both 
direcUons, forward at least to Caioltngian times, and backward into 
Prehistory. This wide extent of the Commission’s interests is probably 
imperfectly understood by many students of antiimity in tliia country— 
if indeed there is not a tendency to confuse the Rdnusch-genitafiischa 
Kommission with the Ltmeskomission—but it is by no means a new 
development. In fact it may be said that the * Rdmisch ' part of the 
title is an accident, for, as origiRally planned, the Commission was to 
be a body chaT^|od with die direction of alt excavation in Germany, 
whether of prehistoric, Roman or post-Roman sites, and was intended 
to stand on an equal footing with the German Institutes in Rome and 
Athens. That it did not develop according to plan was due to * zufallige 
pers&nlicbe Konstellationen 

In a pamphlet published in 1934. Dr Carl Scbuchhardt, one of the 
few surviving original members of 1902, gives a brief acajunt of the 
origin and development of the Commission which he helped to found.' 

* Fih^unJcteaimg JaArir R&miKh-GermaitMu KoTurniituat. WsUer <ie Gruyter aad 
Co., Berlin and Lcifrxig. 1930, 

Rodiaiwalt. Architeologitchet Inttinit dt% Dtutsehen Rdtktt^ iSao-mao. 
Wdier cle Gruyter, p. 43. * v y v 

Scbi^h^i, dtr rOmisrJk-g^mtotUfhfn Korn- 

4&f Inihhiit d€t d^vuchtm Reida a» a.Af. Priv«dy 

pnDted. Pet7old-Druck,4 Syke* Brcmtn^ ^ 
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He describes how opposhloa and political influence led to the curtailing 
of the original scheme, to the fixing of the stattia of the newly-founded 
body as a ' Commission * instead of aa a ' Branch * of the German 
Archaeological Institute, and to ilie circumscribmg of its acu^’tiies by 
the limits reached by the Romans in their oonquest of Germany. Within 
these limits however the Commission, with its headquarters at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, was authorized by Imperial decree to pursue the study 
not only of the Roman civilization itself, but also of the primitive 
cultures which preceded it; and since its institution it has also extended 
its investigations to tlte development of the civilization of the Romans 
in the hands of their successors. In effect it has extended its Add 
beyond the limits of Germany, though in general confining itself within 
the boundaries of the Roman Empire and its * spheres of influence *. 

It is not unknown that there is now a movement in Germany to 
minimise the contributions made to German civilization by the classical 
and other cultures, and as a result there has been a suggestion to found 
a new body specially cltarged with the investigation m Prehistory and 
early history (For- uiuJ FrvfigiS^^hichTej exclusive of the Roman period 
and independent of the Commission with its Roman intemsts. Whether 
or not this would be to the advantage of research in these fields is a 
question which cannot profitably or properly be discussed in this 
country, and is a matter for German learning and the German State 
to decide; but It may be legitimate to remark that most of the knowledge 
of the Germanic peoples in the period immediately preceding the 
Roman epoch is derived from Roman sources, botli literary and 
archaeolo^caJ, and tliat the pc nod of miction, without the back- 
ground of the Roman Empire, is unintelligible. In this country it 
may be said that the pre-Roman, the Roman and the post-Roman are 
now regarded as phases of a continuous process of developtnent, and 
arc no bngcr separated into water-tight compartments ; and the same 
should naturally hold true of Germany. Indeed it has been the peculiar 
f apk of the Rdmisch-gennanische Kommissian to deal with these three 
phases as an organic whole, and it cannot legitiinately be accused of 
giving imdue prommence to the Roman pliase. Tltis however is now 
being suggested, and it was largely to refute these suggt^tions that 
Or Schuchhardt wrote his pamphlet, of which the most eloquent 
part is designedly the long list of publications dealing with For- und 
FrUhgesehic^e which have etnaiLated from the Commission since its 
foundation in igoz, cither as separate works or in the regular periodicals. 
'Hie list is an impressive one, but doubtless it can be argued that tt 
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would ha:ve been more impressive still if the Commission had not had 
to devote a deal of its space to the Roman epoch. Be that as it may, it 
cannoTi be denied that m its treatment of Var- utid Fruh^eschichte the 
Comnussion devotes as meticulous care to the preparation and pte- 
sentation of Its reports as It docs to its studies in the Roman ^Id, 
Whether or no k lacks in quantity, the quality of its work cannot be 
questioned. 

Archaeologists in this country tvill watch with interest the outcome 
of this situation, and the decisions reached by the German authorities, 
for it must be bome in mind that in Germany arcliacology is an affair of 
State, and has been since before i8yi. 

In view of this situation it will perhaps be of interest to record 
somewhat briefly wliat additions have been made by the Romisch*^ 
germanische Kommission during the Last two or three yeans to its 
urcady notable list of publications, t:ach of which is the fniit of many 
years of study. 

In addition to the regular periodicals, which arc noticed below, 
the Commission has in the past been responsible for the publication of 
six different series of monographs dealing w'ith varbus divisions of its 
wide field of study. These works are issued onlv at irregular intervals. 

The scries entitled R^ 7 ^Iisc^I-ge^mattis^•}le /'WrrAuj^efl, begun in 
1927* lias been increased diuing 1933-J4 by the addition of volumes 
vi-ix. Of these vi deala with a purely Roman site, vri with a non- 
Roman Germanic burial with Roman material, and viii and tx with 
pre-Roman subjects,* Vol, x, again on a Roman subject,* will probably 
have appeared before this review is in print, and xi and Xfi are advertised 
to appear shortly.* 

Another seri^, entitled Germ^tnhche Dejikindler der Volktr- 
Kimdermtgssejt, of which the first volume appeared in 1931,’ has been 

« Vol. VI. F. FremeiwloTf. ' Der rOmiwhe Gutthof KfiJn-Mangeisdorf’, 1933. 
Vol, vn. Dai Fmttitgniiitxm HoMiIfbnt. 1. W. Sehuls. * Da* Filistengrab und 
du Grabfeld von RksIcImsi 11. R. Zahn. ' Silbertellcf von H*i« 3 eben «nd 
Angst 1933. 

Vnl- ¥iif. ^ Bittd. " Die Kellen tn Wiirttemberg; i934« 

Val-^ o. K. Di-s gctnuiiiiiBcheti ^pllgri&chweTttf cicr jungrpneii 

Bron^ezeiL 1934- 

*Vd- X. IL Laur-SetaTt ^ VjfidoHOT, Lager uml Viciii ^ 1935. 

■ VoL XL W. BuWer. * Die banOkenHoadie Anwedluiig von Kolo-UndoDduI 
Vot. XU. H. .Myiiuft. ‘ Die romiechea HcUtbnmca von Badmvrdler 
All this series is piibLislied by Wslter dc Cniyui & Co., Bertin, 

’ Vd. t. W, * Die Atuiunncn in WOrtteoibefg 
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continued by the publication of vot, n tn 1934- This volume, by 
Herr Zeiss, the Assistant Director of the Commission, is a gwd example 
of ih& wide fi&ld covered by ih& Cofiifnission^s activitiijs, since it deals 
with the finds from graves in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain.' Vol. 
Ill of this series is now advertised.* * • 1 i/- -i * 

The series of * Maieriahen zur romisch-germanisclien Keramik , 
which was begun in 1914 with Herr Oetmaivn^s report on the potteiy 
from Niederbicber, has been increased by the publication of volumes v 
and VI in 1933 and 

A new volume of the senes, Germamsche Denkmaler dcr 
FriUizeit' b said to be in the press.” Only * Rombehe Grabmaler 
dcs Mosellandes und der angrtnzetiden Gebietc , and the catalogues 
of museum oodeciions in west and south Germany, have received no 

additions since 1932. , , . 

In view of what has been said above, it is worth notmg that of these 
six series only two deal solely with Roman matters, two deal with both 
Roman and HDn-Roman, and two with non^Roman only. 

There are also one or two isolated works not forming part of any 
series, whidi have been produced by tlie Commission. A corpus of 
East Gallic coinage {Die ostkcUbchen Munzpragungen) ts m proce^ of 
publication. VoL I of this work^» appeared in 1933, and vol^iti is m 
active preparation, A third volume trill complete the work, /To* 

Dr Rittcriing’s Beitrdge suf Verwaltungs- Heeresgesihtchte von 
Gallien und Germanten have also been published in conjunction witli 

the Prussian Akadcmie der Wbsenschaften. 

The fegular perio<iicalft issued by the Cornittission are two m 
number, the Annual Report (Bericht), and die quarterly Gerwia«m 

The * Beriditthough nonnimliy annual, has not m fact ap^^cd 
regularly every year, eidier before, during or a^r the war. hret 

number was in 1904, and the issues for 1932 and 1933 (published m the 
year following) are numbers 22 and 23' Each issue contains a bne 

•VoLn, H-Zdsn. ‘DieGniljfundei'wdemspanUdicn Weite<ton,Td£h*. 1934. 

*Vol, tn. J. Wernef. ' MSnadsliertc aiuinaUche Gnbfunde*. 

Thu Mirin w vIbo pubtuhed by Wflltcr de Gniytef & Co, ^ ^ 

VoL V. A. Oxd, ' Arrednische Rdlefge&ase vam Rh«n 1933. 

VoL VI. A. 0 »£. ‘ FrflhgalUMhe RditfgeKHse rora Rhciii . 1934- 

Thu Mries » pubtisbed by Joseph Bwff St Co. FranW^ «.M. _ 

“ R, von Uslar. ’ WestgentuftiKhe Bodenfunde dea 1. bis 3. JahrhunoCTts n. Chr^. 

“ R. Ruilsen. flte MAnsprSgta^tfi der ifwr. H. Kelicf-A. SchroB & Co,, Leipzig 
and Vienna. 
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summary of the year’s work of the Commission, under the headinjgs of 
general, publications, excavations and visits. These activities will be 
noted more particularly febw. The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to articles of oonsiderabie length and importance. VoL 22 is 
an outstanding example of the width of the field ajvercd by the Com¬ 
mission, and contains nothing at all on the Roman period. In an 
essay of 170 pages Herr Nestor, of Bucharest, gives a concise, but full 
account of the position of the study of Prehistory m Roirmania, from 
the Neolithic period down to the'beginnings of the penetration of 
Roman influences in the first centuty a.d. The remaining 70 pages are 
occupied by a study, on somewliat similar lines, of the Viking epoch by 
Herr Paulsen of Kiel. Both these article are illustrated with line- 
drawinga in the text, and with photographic plates, which for excellence 
of reproduction are hard to surpass—an observation which holds good 
for all the Commission’s illustrations. 

Vbl, 23, by contrast, is devoted almost entirely to Roman mate rial, 
Herr Kocthe, of Bonn, contributes a comprehensive study of Gallic 
mund ^<1 polygonal temples of the Empire. Besides a distriburion-map 
(on which the rectangular temples of Gallic type are also shown) there is 
a rompletc invento^ of all known instances from Gaul, Britain and the 
Rhine provinces, with plans of those the foundations of which have been 
traced, and the well authenticated examples are tabulated with brief 
notes as to the finds and dating material.^* This article should be of 
service to investigators of Roman Britam, where more temples of thb 
type may well be found. 

On a not d^imiiar subject is the second article, by Herr Schleier- 
macher of Freiburg, which is a study of certain Gailic and Germanic 
detuca represented on monuments from the Rhine provinces, 'Fhc 
author deab firetly with the gods depicted wiQi a female consort, and 
se^ndly with Epona ^ and there is also a note on the IVlatronae type. 

I bere are a distnbution-map of the representations of Epona, and 
three maps for the god with a female consort, according as the god has 
ilie a^butes of Mercury, Mars or the ' Hammer-eod Different 
marking on the maps disimguiah the attributes of the consort of each 
type. ^ Thejciative deides the provinces of the Roman Empire form 
a sul^ect about which mu(^ yet rerr^iis to be learned, and mis article 
has advanced the study by the collection of evidence, and by formulating 
oerram conclusions which wilt be the basts of further investigations. 

“ Thb «ay w» to b«ft a v«tuii« gf the ' R5mi«Ii.germitii«hc FoiKJiuogai ' 


senes. 
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The third article in this number is by Herr Reineckeof Municht and^ 
is a complete list, again with distribution-map, of finds of ‘ Germanic 
objects in Bavaria, which naturally include a high proportion of Roman 
manufactures, mostly found beyond the Limes. 

Vol. 24, for 1934, has not been seen yet by the writer. 

CffTttMttut was first issued tn i9^7> appeared rc^iarly 

since. It is raanifesily impossible within the compass of this review’ to 
mention individually all the articles which have appeared in it d^ng 
tlie last two years, since each issue contains on an average nine ancles. 

Of the 72 contributions in the last 8 issues (July 1933 to April 1935) 
14 are devoted to material of the palaeolithic and neolithic cultures, 11 to 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, 27 are on Roman subjects, and 14 deal wu 
posi-Roman times—the period of the Migrations and the Merovingian 
and Carolingisn epochs. The remaining 6 are on misccllaneo^ topics. 
Thb proportion of roughly a third of the space devoted to pre- 
Roman, Roman, and post-Roman subjects is typical of the policy which 
the Commission has followed for many years, and tvhich is lUi^ ® 
by its Directorate being composed of experts in these three phases oi 

It is worth notice that Gertttama for January 1934 rontains Mr 
M, R. Hull’s report (in German) of the ' Samian ^ttenes found at 
Colchester. This is a good illustration of the width of the Commission s 
interests, and it b remarkable that such a report should have appe^ m 
Germany before the shorter notice of the site given in Ro^ 
Britain hi 1933 * ^ the jfoumal of Romm Studies txal X3av) ^ Ttro 
other artidJ which may be notedf by stud^ts of Roman Bnt^ ^ 
tliat by Herr Oclmann in July 1933 on the Gallic 
article the author maintains, inter alia, ^at tiie Wroxeter teniple is 
of Gallic and not of Classical type»‘J and secondly m the 

issue for April 1934 “ ‘ Damian wttery of the Trajan-Hadrian 

period at . 4 chen-&hdnforst. Wares from tins pottery may yet be 

identified in Britain. , . . . , i„„_ 

Each number of Gemanta contains m addition to the longer 

articles short notices ikletnc ^fiiteil^^ngen) of recent fin^, 
entitled ' FundcJironik\ which is a re^rd, ipanged g^graphicailj, of 
finds relating to antiquity from the various <^tnct3 w'lthin tiic 
of the Comi^ion. The finds of each district are given^der the three 
headings of Prehistoric, Roman and post-Roman. There are also 

“ cf. Buehe-Fox, 6«c(iDd Report on ibe Eicavjtiom tt Wtowtei, p, a if, pi. I, wwi 
CoUingwood, Artha^*^ of ftoman Briiam, p. 139 , fig- 35- 
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reviews of recent publications, a bibHo^phy, with list of contents, of 
periodicals on kindred subjects published in Gemiany and other 
ootmtrics, and a list of accessions to the Commission's Library at 
Frankfort, which show that the oollecUon of books is kept well up to 
date. Indeed it is the best equipped Library of ks kind in western 
Germany, and is steadily increasing, and outgrowing its accommodation. 
But tn tills and in other respects the Commission has suffered from the 
general financial stringency. Hie rebuilding of the library has had to 
be postponed, contnbuttons to excavations have had to be curtailed, 
and tlic grants made to students to aid them in their research have also 
seriously diminished. In spite of this the ' Beridit ’ for 193a and 1933 
indicates that the Commission is doing its bestwhh straitened means to 
carry on with its proper tasks In its own sphere. 

The breadth of the Commission's interests b further excmplthed 
by the welcome it accords to foreign scholars, who, no less than native 
students, are accommodated in its buildings at Frankfort, and whose 
visits are recorded with aatbfaction in the * Bcrtdit An example of 
thb welcome b afforded by the tour of the Loivcr Danube, organbed 
by the Commission in the autumn of 1933, and reported tn the ‘ Bericht ' 
for that year. Thb assumed an international character, for in addition 
to Germany, England, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and Roumania were alt represented. SutJi inter¬ 
course of sdiolars of all nations camuit but have tltc most benchcial 
effects Ixith on the increase of the knowledge of the past, and on the 
relations of peoples in the present. 

The activities of the Director, Herr C^hard Bersu, and of the 
Assistant Director, Herr Hans Zeiss, in delivering lectures, attending 
meetings, visiting excavations, etc., occupy considerable space in the 
annual reports, and die other members are not less active. In spite of 
financial and other difficulties, the Commission may be said to be faith¬ 
fully ^tfiUing its task of furthering the study of German civilization 
from earliest times to the md of the Roman epoch, and beyond, both 
within and without the limits assigned to it by its regulations. 
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A PRIMITIVE THRESHING-MACHINE (plates i-ni> 

In the Editorial Notes 1 have emphasized the importance of 
studying primitive customs of the living to eniivcti one s prehistoric 
researches. Art admirable instance occuited recently in C^rus, As 
I was strolling through the village of Ayios Amvrosioa on the north 
coast, I came quite unexpectedly upon a tribulum, leaning against a 
tree. Next day I photographed « (plate i). and obtained particulare of 

the method of manufacture. ... 

TTic tribulum is a wooden sledge set with flmt teeth, and it is 
driven over the com to thresh it (PtJtira It), It b made by village 
carpenter, who also makes the wooden parts of ploughs. He shcjwra 
me how it was done. A number of wedge^haped holes are made tn 
the bottom of tlic sledge—there are 3^5 in the specimen illustrat^— 
and into these flint flakes are krtoedteef with an iron hammer 1 hey 
are hit on one of the long sidesi inainlyncar the bulbp" bruisjng 
and battering the edge constdcrablv. ^lis was done in my presence. 
I also examined the condition of the flakes m tribulu^ vrhich Imve 
been in use for a long time and removed some of them, including 
here illustrated. The battered (lower) edge had been worn smooth by 
use, sharp catciescenccs having even been worn dowm and polished to 
a high degree. This doubtless is caused by the silica in the straw, 
over which the sledge is driven. The pressure exerted upon the flmts 
by the weight of iribulum and driver, aided by a ballast load of stones, 

must be TOrtsiderable. ^ * ^11 1.^ 

I submitted specimens of the flakes to Dr Grahame Clark, who 
has most kindly drawn them for me (fig. 1) who oteerved 
another feature, namely, the existence of longitudimd stnac (visible 
under a icrts) upon the polished surface. Dr Clark thus summarizea 

the characteristics of the flakes ^ ► ___ ^ 

i pri mar y jfakcs^ With 2 bulb and platform ill tact p and 

they have the follotvtng secondary features ; 

(1) one edge sharp, the other with more or less battemg 

(2) the battered edge only shows diffuse lustre of me type 
associated with friction against corn-stalks 

(3) this same edge is rubbed smooth by use 

(4) on the surface of the smoothed areas striae can be seen 
under a glass, running parallel with the line of the flake ** 
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The archacologtcaJ importance of these facts will be obvious. If 
alt these four seconda^ characteristics are present upon a flake, there 
can be no doubt about its use ; they prove that agriculture was practised 
by the people in whose culture-stratum they are found. It is remark¬ 
able that no dose exaltation of tribulum'flakes scans to have 
twen made before. For if they are found during the exavation of a 
site they contribute a most important piece of knowledge about its 
culture. It is suggested that iit future excavatois should examine 
closely such flakes as they may find (after w'ashing them) with a view to 
determining whether they were so used. The number tost must have 
been enormous; even in the spedmen illustrated there arc about 20 
empty holes (I was only responsible mpclf for two); and no doubt the 
flakes need entirely r^Iadng from time to time, after they are worn 
quite Smooth. The flint is presumably obtained locally; it occurs 
near the village. 

If the iribulum was used on a site, flakes from it should be found 
literally in thousands. The Cypriote threshmg-floora arc situated 
immediately outside the village, and those I saw were on bare smooth 
earrh. At the time 1 was leavbg the island (at the end of May) the 
harvest had only just begun b tiie Mesaoria, where it b earlier than on 
the north coast. I secured a photograph of some children playbg at 
threshbg (puiTg ill, which illustrates the process quite well enough. 
The driver h seated on a special wooden structure, hut ordin^ chaira 
arc also used. I ^so saw and photographed a trlbulum on sale outside 
one of the^ shops b Nicosia (plate 111 ). 

Enouirics from one or two' flmtbg ' friends have failed to produce 
any eT.ndencc of tubnJum-flakes from Britab. It is hoped that the 
pubh^tion of this note may result b the re-examination of collections 
and the close scrutby of future finds during escavations. Weathering 
and patina^n might, of course, obliterate or otKcure some of the four 
erttena ; but the presence of one battered edge would he suggestive 
if it occurred constantly. 

In his chapter on flbt flakes and cores. Sir John Evans (Andent 
Stone Implements, chapter xn, p. 256) has the folbwbg remark 

■ Thcnr k, howCTcr an^er oni» why miJc splintm of Bint afaouJd aecomiMmy 
Roman retruti^ especially in the tai»c of villas in countiy diatrictB, for the tribvhm 
or titreshine implMent employed both by the Ronwns and other ancitfit emliacd 
^ioi^ w» a abirp Ib^ng inamiment having teeth V m moat Ottes of flinL 

Vario thus dcscribet the tr^ulum ;— Id 6i e tabul a kpidibua am ferm exaspenta, 

• Itakh, diap. zu, rer, 15. * * De Re Rust, lib. i, cap. p. 
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quae tcdpoeiito auTiga aut pondcrc gnmdi trnbiruf jumentb jimctk ut discutiit e 

S teal grtna'*, Anotlier fotm of the uistrunienf w»a tailed cr In 

e East, in Northern Afrini* Madeira, Tencriifct and piohably other porta of the 
wodd^ threshing impkmexiu, which no doubt closely nceemble the orl^naL fr%&uld-, 
arc etdl in use. The name is adJI preserved in the Spanish friMa and Ihe Pqnugiioe 
eriZAb», but survivcai metaphorkally alone, tn our English tribuhii^- Draiffriiga of 
mioufl inbula have been given by diffetcnt tmvdlerSp" and the implerncnta them¬ 
selves from different countries rosy be seen m the Christy Collection and in the 



Fia, CYPRKITB TIUBlJlJini-FLAICeS SHOWING riATTESOT AMJ 

FousincD vooaa irastcxmi bv aenows ma* 


Blackmaie MuKum ISidiabmy]. They arc Ast abdges of wood, five to six feet in 
Jind two or three in hnadth, iKe under »de pitted with a number of Kjuare 
Or fosenge^ha ped holes, mortised a Imle diitsiice roto the wood, sod having in 
esdi hole a flake or splinter of stone In those from Madeira iha b a volcanic rock, 
but m that from AieppCh-p reserved Tn the Cfuisty Cottection, and shown in fig. 
194—each flake is of dierty flint, and h» been artifidbUy ahaned, OwasiDUilly 
there are a few projecting ribs or nifinen of imn along part of the machine, but in 
most instances the whole of the armature ts of stone 


■Smith's ‘Diet, of Gk. and Rom. Ant*. t-O. Tribulum. WUkiiuon't 'Anc. 
Egyptians vot n, p. tQO: tv, 
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It ont^ reimins to add that, tn addition to the British instances, 
there are nine tribulums amon^t the agricultural eahibita m Monsieur 
Va3?3on dc Pradennc's exhibition at the Trocadeio (see page 2:57), 
Amongst them is one horn Tunisia (iB7$) with iron guides and rough 
bits of flint only, not Bakes, and another, fiom an unknow'n provenance, 
set with uregular squarish pointed lumps of some volcanic atone 
(? Madeira or Canaries). A minute specimen, about 14 inches by 6, 



PB, i. 7HRiESHl^T> tlRI COfcSf IK ARSdEXlA 
Ptmm jpiS IS» 


set With smflU ob$:t<l].3Ji tMthf mu^st hsvc served ^ difTcrcnl 

purpose. 

The following additional description of the use of the threshbg> 
sledge in Amienia is taken from Nineveh and Babyion^ by A. H. Layard 
(London, 1853, pp. 17-18):— 

The ahtin^t turvM hut been gathered in, and the ccrm woa now to be thmhed 
and otored for tbc winter. The pfoeoa adopted ia unple, and neartr wdi m it 
^ in patriarchal times. The children dtba drive horses imind and round over 
the heaps, or standmg upon a skdge smi^ full of ohaip flinto on the under non 
are by <»tM over the sattered sheavea, I„ hisoijice are the aniinala 

mnialed— thou ahalt not muzzle the ox when he ireadeth mil the combut they 
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linger to pidt up a fcsmty mouthful sa they are ui^eti on bj ibe boya and yotic^ 
girlSp to whom the duties of the thrcshuig-uoor are churfly aaaigped. The gram 
winnowed by the men and litimei, who throw the com and straw togclher into ^ 
air with a wooden shovel. ti!aviiig the wind to carry away the chajff whilst the Mcd 
falls to the ground. The wheat is then raked inlo and left on the threshing- 
floor until the tiihe-gathera- has taken bis portion * The siruw is stoied for the 
iffinter, as proveodcf for the canle. Tliese processes of thanwhing and wmnowmg 
appear to have been used from the earllesi: time in Asia* laabli alJudea to it when 
addressing the lem (jiviiTp aS: See trmBlation by ^e Rev* Jolm Jono) 

* The dUl IS not threshed with the threshing^i^gi^ nor is the wheel of the wain 
Euade to roR over the EMninln . » . Bread com is tlipcshed ; but not for ever wiU 
he ctinlinuc thus to threah it: though he driveth along the whiseb of his wamp and 
his horses^ he will not bruise it to duit. The oxen and the yming aw that td 
the ground shiill cat clean provender* which hath b«a winnowed with tJ^ ahovcl 
and with the fan {XXX, ^4). Behold^ I have made thee a new sharp threshmg 
wain (sledge) anned with pointed teeth fio. 15)* Thou shah winnow them, and 
the wind shall cany them away (xli, 16) . O.G 


THE ROMAN VILLA ^VND THE HEjWTi' PLOUGH (platp. iv) 

Air-photography and excavation have between them told us a 
good deal about Romano-British peasant villages and the way in which 
flieir inhabitants farmed their land. But though it is cominon knowled^ 
that the characteristically Roman feature of the British countryside 
was the ^iUa^ystem, no one seems to have produced much tangible 
evidence so far about die method gr methods of viila farming. As 
there arc signs that this gap in the achievements of modem archaeology 
may ahorttv be in some measure filled up by new w’ork, die present 
moment seems a suitable one for the publication of a highly relevant 
older discovery. 

The famous Roman Villa at Great Witcombe near Gloucrater was 
discovered and excavated in i8iS. The work was in the main super¬ 
vised for the landowner. Sir William Hicks, hart., by Samuel Lysons, 
then fresh from his great discoveries at Bignor and at the height of his 
fame, and the two papers he read on the subject to the Society of 
Antiquaries appeared as a singie short monograph in Archaeologta, 1819, 
XIX, 178-183, The ambitious courtyard ground-plan, the fine suite of 
baUis, the excellent mosaic pavements and the pabted plaster of the 
walls all showed that here was a villa of (for this country) the firet class. 
Lysons thought that ‘such an edifice’ must have been ereaed ‘ by one 
of the superior officers of the Roman government in Britain’; such 
guesses are no longer fashbnabk, but whoever the proprietor was, he 
must have been the owner of a big estate. Here if anywhere one would 
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cxpe« to find no mere peasant dlbge, but real Romano-British ‘ high 
fanning \ And atn^g the * great varietv of utensils, etc-' recovered 
Lysons makes special mention of ' a pfougbshare of iron weighing 
seven pounds and a half, which has been presented by Sir Win. Hicks 
to the British Museum *. 

Enqulriea made in 1934 by Mr E. S* Appl^baum have led to the 
identiheatinn of this ‘ploughshare \ whicli b now figured for the 
n^t time (plate tv)* It was duly recorded in the Museum book of 
Dotations under 13 March 18191 but there was then no compulsory 
paintmg of all acquisitions with their regisiratinn^numbers ; its 
idenuty was forgotten and it never received a labeh Now there are no 
heavy examples of true ploughshares of Roman date in the British 
Museum^ and indeed a ploughshare * w'eighing as much as yi lb. 
would in any case be likely to be not a true slvarc but a coulter. The 
Museum only possesses two cxiuJtetSi and of these;, onci unregistered 

history (though till recently stored in the 
Mediaeval Gallery), b disqualified by weighing 11 Ib, i oz. The 
other^ which weighs almost cxactiy 7 lb* 8 02+ and seems alwadi's to have 
been kept among the Lysona donations, is beyond doubt ilie Witoombe 
spccimcrii and it has now been numbered and labelled accordingly. It 
la Z7I inches long*^ * 

\Vc therefore now* know that the Witcombe villa estate kept ploughs 
heavy wrought-iron ooulteo. Save for vvhat appears to 
be nhM\-y kind of true share, with slanting ‘ ears ' and a long shank, 
found in a hypoca^i at the Box villa in Willshifc, and no^? in the 
Demra Museum no, 494^1 (p. p], xxxrii, i), this seems 

fo the fim recorded ,pitcc of archaeological evidence for connexion 
jKttjccn the Rqmano.fintish Villa and the heavy plough. And whereas 
the Box pplemem la apparently not paralleled elsewhere,* the Witoombe 
coulter ts an exceUeni example of the class weli-known in Britain from 
r ^ hoards of blacksmith^s scrap at Silchestcr,* 

*^54 Great 

Chesterford, This class has recently been discussed by Lt.'Col. 

*AKk.Jo»iuti, jou, iff. ‘ 
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B. P, Kar^lake, F,s^,,* * who shows it lo be a characteristic fitting 
of the wheeled plough or caruea^ apparently as described by Pliny 
{n.h, xvin, 43), 

Discussion of the many issues raised in his paf^r would be out of 
place here, but in any enquiry into agriculture in Western Europe 
befoie, during, and after tlie period of the Roman Empire, an important 
part is bound to be played by oomelation between any known type 
of agrarian unit, such as the villa in southern Britain, and any known 
type of agricultural Implement, such as the heavy plough, and the type 
of tillage it implies. In this case considerations of weight and siae 
show that the type of tillage implied should be some sort of strip* 
ploughing, for a heavy plough must cut a tong furrow so as to turn as 
seldom as possible, and some kind of strip-field arrangement inetitably 
follows. The Witcombe coulter therefore gives an important hint of 
how the arable of at least one sort of Roman villa in Britain was laid 
out. Exactly what kind of strip-system this was, and what htstoricai 
inferences may legitimately be allowed, are quErstions for the expert. 
It may be noted that readers of Paul Lcser'a Entstehung and Verbretiung 
djfltiges will be able to supplement Col, Katslakc’a list of similar 
continental coulters, and that the coulter from Bigbury Camp near 
Canterbury* may reasonably be added to the evidence he marshals in 
favour of the introduction of tfte heavy plough to Britain by the Belgic 
invaders of the ot century b.C,* Provisionally at least that view seems 
now to hold the field. Then may otir connexion between heavy plough 
and villa be taken as far back as the Belgic invasions ? What stages tic 
betu’cen the little singlc-steading farm of the prehistoric Celt and the 
estate centred on * such an edi&e ’ as the Witcombe Villa h Where 
archaeologv is confronted w-ith such problems, even small single pieces 
of matcriaf evidence, like that here brought forward, are likely to have 
their uses. Christopher Hawkes, 


• yJaWfl. Oct. 1933, iin, +55^463 ■ 

* Where much ironwork of late pre-Ronuii] djite has been found {Areh. Joum. ux, 
S12 0.: eoultcr, pL it, 40 1 ibid, LXxXlX, £7 ff.) ind where Mt-|e»up's rti»it cecavatiom 
hare cMnblished the &ct of 9 Belgic occupation in the ccntuiy or 90 befoie the Roman 
conquesr, mpervening on one of the arlier Iron Age. 

^ A snuller hnplemcnt, perhaps a native adaptation of the heavy ' Bdgio ^ coulter, 
was found in the GliutoDbuiy Lake-V'iilage: Bulleid and Gray, Glatlcmbtuy 11, 

369, 384 (pi. txt, I, z3), 'where others are mentioned frato Ham HiU and the Lisnacrug* 
nem CTsnnog, 
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MEGALITHIC ENGRAVINGS (pistes v-vi) 

The megalithic monument containing the engravings iUustraied is 
kno'Hii as Le Berceau and is one of a ^up of such structures near the 
hamlet of Changer in the commune of Saint-Piat» 17 km, svt of Chartres 
(Eure-et-Loirc), It conaiata of sk supporters arranged roughly on 
three sides of a square, with the opening to the west, and covered by a 
capatone now broken in two. Until 1817 at least it was still more or 
less buried m what must have been the remains of a covering mound.* 
There is now no trace of this, nor b there any record of discoveries 
within the now gutted chamber. 

E*late V shows the main group of engravings, which are on the 
support forming the north side of the preaenr entrance to the chamber. 
The technique ia that of light * pocking ^ of the stone, which appears 
to be a siliceous sandstone allied to our sarsen. The symbob repre¬ 
sented include crosses, at least one hafted axe, zigzags, a cunous 
‘ plant' form, and ' bucklers Near the upper edge of ilic support 
adjacent to that bearing the main group of engravings is another 
' buckler the tower part fkked away (plate vt). As to scale, the large 
‘ buckler ’ of the main group is exactly 4 inches mgh exclusive of * homs *, 
while the isolated ' bugler ’ in plate vi is ^^.8 inches across between tlie 
' handles \ Both photographs are necessarily oblique, in order to obtain 
the contrast of reflected light from the smooth surface of the stone. 

The engravings obviousk suggest comparison with those in the 
Breton megmiths, out it is dimcult to find exact parallels. Hafted axes 
somewhat simitar to that of Le Berceau occur at Man6 er H’Roek 
(Corpus des sigms graves des montinients megaiitltiqu^s du Morhihan, 
pi. ^4) while the curious loop on the axe-haft is paralleled at Penhape 
(pi, 57) and tlie crosses at Mani Lud (pb. 44, 48). The ’ buckicra ’ 
seem to represent the final degeneration of such forms as those of lie 
Longue (pis, 65-66) with die crest of curved strokes reduced to two 
curved * boms'. In Brittany someth ing similar seems to have occurred at 
Pierre du Moustoir, where die crest b reduced to three or four strokes on 
cither side (pi* 138), while the rectangular form of buckler (somewhat 
resembling that at Le Berc^u) is found at Uc Longue itself (pi. 60). 

A sketch of the engraving has been published by le O^mmandant 
Octobon in hb Statuts^MetJarst e/e., pi. XLVtir, i and and their 
existence recorded by M, Henri Beiknger in Builetin ^ ia Sociiti 
Frihistoriqut Frnnfinje, 1934, p, 327, Sttjabt Piggott. 


InfomiaiiDEi from hL Edlongcr* 
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PLUVIAL AND GLACIAL CLIMATES 

Perhaps it k not unjust to say that, at the moment, some archaeol' 
ogists tend to write of the di\'isLons of Quaternary time as if they were 
settled beyond debate, white most geolomsts dedme to adopt this view. 
The following brief observations on the relation of past Fluvial to 
Glacial dimates may therefore be of interest, since they are written in 
general terms from a geologist's point of view : they attempt to show 
why many members of that profession arc unwitiine, at the present 
Juncture, to support with enthusiasm world-wide ci^ifications and 
chronologies, in rcdticing a iai^ amount of material to small compass 
I am indebted to Professor P. G, H. Boswell, Dr G. Simpson and Dr 
W, B. Wright for many helpful discussions and for valued criticisms 
and suggestions. 

It has often been stated that an ice age must be w‘or1d-wide in its 
effect. This is based largely on mcteorologicaj considerations which, 
whatever their functions in the cause of an ice age, must ultimately be 
a primary factor in ihe growth, maintenance and decay of laruLice. 
The existence of such ice certainly reduces to solid form a certain 
amount of the total moisture available in the atmosphere and hydro¬ 
sphere. One of the objects of these notes is to discuss whether such 
aostraction and return of mobturc will cause wetter or drier conditions 
near to and remote from the land-ice. 

In the first place we are familiar with cold deserts in high latitudes, 
and with their existence in Quaternary times near the great masses of 
land-ice. The occurrence of pluvial conditions in these places does not 
then seem to be a glacial feature. There is, in fact, a notable deficiency 
of moisture above and near ice caps. 

In the loess plains of northern f'rance the occurrence of river and 
stream activity seems to have been intermittent and to hav'^e marked 
warm rather than cold phases of climate. We arc familiar, al^, in 
England with the rather loose description of gravel fans and terraces 
being foimed ‘ during the melting of tlie ice sheets ' in districts in which 
no land ice was present. The phrase expresses, nevertheless, the belief 
that more water was available, and greater river activity took place, 
with improvement of dimate. This need not imply greater rainfall. 
Spring floods below the snow Tine in mountainous districts produce 
just such fans and terraces. Wc are wise if we proceed with great 
caution before we assume that such signs of active streams and nvers 
indicate pluvial conditions in regions adjacent to perennial snow and ice. 
They may, and probably do, indicate the melting of snow and ice, and 
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of the superiiciaE layers of ground ice, Wc need more striking evidence 
before we can e^umc a change of rainfall. 

In short, non-pluvial conditions usually occur near land-ice^ and 
apparent ‘ piuviEtiDri ^ in districts may indicate nothing of the 
sort- ^ This does not spply universally to ice- and snow-covereo mmint-* 
ains In low latitudes* 

Are pluvial conditions inler-glacial f First we must prove that 
the supposedly pluvial deposits are in fact inter-glaciah For this there 
is no surer cWdencc* with all its shortcomings, than the associated 
faor^ and dora* Secondly^ if we are assured that tlie deposits are inter* 
glaci^fc wc liave removed the attendant conditions of a glacial climate> 



from rainfall, If the deposits are totrential or markedly coarser than 
mow that the nyer is now forming, we may fairly assume that they 
indicate a ncavier rainfall, provided the gradient has remained 
® same. In some rivers this slnuiarity has been proved, 
thetr arainagc lines are unchanged, and tlie fauna gives the requisite 
m ^uon of temperature. The older deposits arc almost invariably 
much coarser than th^ now forming and may fairly be cxinstdered to 
indicate pluvial condiUons m mter-glaciaJ times' 

^In brief, there is evidence in and near glaciated areas of non- 
pluvial cold periods and pluvial warm periods? 

When lye turn to regions remote from well known glacial centres 
our difficulties are mcrea^ Wi,at criteria have we for coupling 

mterglacial periods ? The method List 
^ (0 to compare the number of pluvials with the 

number of ^pme glacul ph^ea, and (3) to study tEe association of 
human implements. Even if we can convince ourselves tliat the 

pluvials and glacials agree, how do we know whether they 
are synchronous or mierpolated ? « 1 w* j 

I suggest that undw the best of circuimtances we can only know 
ho» mmy glacob or plu™I, jhae »e« in att.ii, regions, md th.t 
re .cc»l onejuch clirenotegy for dio tshok world in tte pri«nt .are 
of our tnowled^ ui misleaiiriB. rho pohr regions ther/is evidena, 
re far. ody or. red esrlicr Qualon,^ gi.oi.tion red of i 

lessor whrcti atdl ereaa. separatod hy . period du rini which the Ired-ice 

+I& 478 -'S J u, 
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retreated but did not disappear. We do not know whe^er the wann 
period of the north polar region was synchronous with retreai or 
glacial advance in the Antarctic. 

In this country grave doubts exist in the minds of mmy of ua as 
to the number of glacial episodes, the age of the first, and indeed what 
we should call the first, kecetit work on the Somme must cause us to 
reorientate many of our old ideas.' Even the ^pine Mquence does not 
remain unassailcd, for Italian and other grotogists are insistent that four 
glacial phases cannot be recognized in their mountai^, though lowering 
of temperature rather than increase of precipitation seems to have 

g] a^s t LQn ► 

An ice age, from a meteorological point of view^ may be world* 
widCi but we have an abundance of evidence to show that the growth 
of lond-icCi presumably as a result of that stitnulusi and the migration 
and decay ofits centres of dispersal was governed by regional conditions- 
Thus the liitce great ice sheets of North America were almost certainly 
no more than partly oontemporaryj and the glaciaiion of Greenland is 
oldeFj and has certainly lasted longer than any of them*^ We are daily 
learning more of similar conditions in this country and in Euro^« 
How do these span a fourfold glacial sequencci and in spanning it what 
were the efiects of each and all of them on tlie rainfall of the tropics ? 
Judging by the rejmining volume of toe w'e are now only about half-wav 
out of the last ice age^ or half-way into the next; how then can wclook 
on present conditions as norma! ? 

It seems that we should keep two factors entirely distinct: {i) local 
glacial maxima and minima^ each with a history of its own, and (2) 
meteorological episodes, by means of intricate and constantly changing 
climatic belts and storm-tracks, eacli influencing the other, formijig and 
dispersing ice sheets, deserts, or rain-belts, Wiiether the senuence 
established in a part of the Alps is a pure record of the meteorological 
episodes remains to be proved, 

Xumuig to the use of human implements as tmte-pieoesi we n>^t 
some doubtnil factors : we know Uttfe of the time value of perspective 
when we look towards the older industries, though there is reason to 
suppose that they lasted longer than the ]|founger* We do not know 
what allowance of time to attribute to dispersal of forma, and that 

* H, BreuU ind L. Kodowstj. VAnihrvpoi(^gu^ 1931, XU, 44^88; 1952, rui, zj- 

Gtoi. April 193^ ha mdicitca that GranW vm already 

gtadated in Tertivy timea. 
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d^^rsal ivas far frotn genera] or uruform. We are faced at the start 
with tlie doubtful relation in this country of the OtcUean or early Lower 
Pala^tithic to a glacial phase, we are not sure which phase with relation 
to the Alpine sequence. Although implements are by far the best 

zomI mdices, we liavc much to team and undue confidence obscures the 
real issues. 

i_ ® pluvial clinute as signthcant a thing as some of us imagine it 
to be r Heavy rainfall is a far less unusual event than the growth of an 
ice-cap on high or low ground. If it is true to say that, at least in 
moimtams, there h^as alvyaj-s b^n ice, surely it is a great deal more 
evident that there have always been districts of heaty rainfall. There 
are ^picaj reins now. but we do not attach glacial or interglacial 
sjguficance to nor to the annual migrations of the rain-belts. 
When we tod Ast there has more rainfall in country now desert 
or rather dry, though well within the tropics, we are perhaps unduly 
overaune with a desire to correlate. Above aD I suggest that 

venation of rainfall may be regional without a world wide cause, especi¬ 
ally m wam-tcniMrate and tropical lands, and that a little more^ 
dun usual may have dispmportbnally great effect on the ground, 
^mijarlya slight change of ^te, and the eviction of goats, camds. anti 

SdT. the Sahara 

^d Its borers Imbitable again, ae they were not sTlong ago. More¬ 
over growth or failure of vegetation, presence or disap^arance of 

effects on the a?Lsphere.‘ 
thell Significant of pluvbls in correlation, Siough 

their im^r^oe to inhuman species is and always has been, enormous. 

, -V associate regional pluvial conditions with remonal 

glacial os^Iations, and both with an ultimate meteorological episode 

for dT method of synchronkaiion. It ra^ be churned 

for Oe Geers glacial vsrve-clays that they keep mie contdtion a oon- 
srant, >5. the presence of either by latitude or altitude and give us 
the al im^rtani factor of sol^ radiation, the meteoroloricaTKlShil Tt 
mter^acid, shorn of all complications of its effect on thf^u„d dJ 
Geer has lunwdf winted out many of the pitfalls into whichdie aret^ 

aitempiing such work, but, even ff^aU tiSe ^ 
avoided, the personal factor in manv form^ 1 Y ^ 

is not wholly Kccpttbic. ^ “ dommsn, part that 

U we a^t the mulls wc should find ouraelves in no««»inn . 
^ehmmaed diart of the ■ health ’ of alaei.„ f..... ,r 


’ R- E. Moreau, JintmU ^ Snh^y, 15133, xirt . m>. 
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bw over a long term of years. Now attention has been directed tn 
East Africa to supposedly synchronous oscillations oi wet and dn^ 
sub-epochs in the plains, advance and retreat of the glaaere m the 
adjacent monniams * Any measurements of sjit accumulations due 
to rains in these parts must take account of more than one penod ot 
rain per year, as at the present day, but the glaciid TOrve is recording at 
the same time ice melting as a result of solar radiation m paiticu^, an 
annual o&dllation with possible variation of a term of years. Nilsson 
has correctly pointed out, therefore^ that the correlation of glaciiU and 
pluvial banded clays, even in the same ideal district, is not so simple 

as it appears at first sight. * , * ^*1. . 

The main result of Nilsson's v'aiuable worit there is to suggest mat 
local glacial advances were accompanied by wet sub-epochs in the plains, 
retreat with drv periods ; in fact the more precipitation the more snow 
on the mountains and rain on the plains. But in Western Ei^pe the 
arid loess plains are associated with cold pnods and growtlj oi ice, 
running streams with warm fauna and glacial retreat. So one gatiiers 
that in cold-terapcrate lands and high latitudes the pluvial was inter¬ 
glacial ; that In tropical lands pluvi^ and glacial increase go together, 
varves should ayncmoniae tlie glacials of high and low latim ^ . m 
fact they seem to record the retreat of glaciers in high Jaritudw tjf’ 
glacials) and, as Nilsson has shown, the glacial (or pluvial) of low 

latitudes. , 

It will be realised, therefore, that long distance correlation is no epy 

matter and that glaciation may be dissimilar in cause and effect m high 
and bw latitudes. How far are warm-temperate regions an ato<wt 
inextricable mixture of ilieae two, and is not the p'pe-arM of the 
' standard * Alpme chronology within or near that belt ? For ih^ 
and similar rea-sons one feew that Quaternary climate was ^ exi e 
reEionally, in altitude and in latitude, in temperature and precipitatmn. 
Behind the local manifestations of climatic change ue, presumably, 
certain essentially mcteorologicat factors euch as Dr S^paon s theory 
demands, but it is probably incorrect to suppose that they would give 
identical and synchronous ^imatic changes over the surface of the world. 
Centres of glaciation had their own maxima even m this country; so alro 
did regions of rain and desert wax, wane, and migrate regionally. It 
remains to be shown what essential connexion there is^bctwi^ tainfall 
and glaciation, local or world-\vide. K, &. oandforu, 

» E. NLlaon, Geografiika Anuiler, igji, xm, 149-3+3, 
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HANDLED BEAKERS (plate vn) 

Handled bcakcis as a class have been discussed by Sir Cyril Fox 
{Arch, Comb, lxxx* i). The purpose of the present note b to ri^1 | 
anentjoa to certain features of form and decoration as cxempliBed by 
two vessels in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, 
It seems that a dual division tvithin the class should be made bettveen 
handled beakers such as those iilustratedp u'liose simple, mug-'like 
connexion with the a c types with which they are culturally 
allied, and beakers of vaguely a c forms with handles attached, 

Fhc distinguishing features of the beakers illustrated are the 
^lindncal form, the ma^ive strap-handles and the curiously decorated 
base. Ornamented with circles and radial lines, ^'he Bottisham beaker in 
parti^Iar suggests a non-ccramic form, and it seems probable that such 
v^els are conics in clay of wooden mugs turned from a log on a lathe, 
^e be^ers have a ^cidedty ' wooden ' appearance, and the type of 
handle is precisely that which could most easUy be canned from the 
solid proje^on left for this purpose in the turning. Moreover, such 
an ongiii for me type would explain the decoranon of the base, the 
iwnccntnc circles being a reminiscence of the grow-th-rings visible In 
the transveiae section of a log; the radial lines, the medullary rays and 
the cracks which usually form along them, 

existence of some form of lathe (probably a pole-lathe) in 
the Early Bronze Age has to be a^umed to account for the turned shale 
amfer cups {d. R S. Newall in WiUs, Arch, Mc^. xLfV, iir-t ry). 
As Mr Newall pointed out, the use of amber suggests a Scandinavi^ 
^gin and he instances wooden cum from Schfewig and elsewhere, 

h^ been emphiiized by Clark 
(A^tt^t^, 1931, V, 426) and if the origin suggested above for our 

^ important link between the 
turned cups and the A C complex. Stvakt Picgott. 

THE IRON SPEAR OF BUHEN 

1 ki edition of Mr A. Lucas’ very 

^uable Anamt Egypuan Matenah and IndustrKs, b AimouiTY fSr 

June, I note a p^ge (p, 238) on iron m Egypt which your reviewer 
quot« in mvert*^ commas. Mr Lucas states of the iron spearhead 
which I found at Buhen opposite Wady Haifa, in 1910, that’more 
evidence must be adduced before the date assigned to this object can 
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be accepted, especially as it is practicaliy identical with spearheads 
used until not many years ago in the same localti^ 

Now if this last sentence has any meaning it must mean tltat Mr 
Lucas suspects that the tomb in question was opened by some Sudanese 
warrior in comparatively recent years, perhaps dunng the Dervish War, 
and that the said warrior was careless enou^ to leave lus own spear in 
the tomb. Let me assure Mr Lucas and your readers that his hypo¬ 
thesis cannot be seriously considered for a moment. The tomb, which I 
excavated with the greatest care, had not been opened for many centuries, 
if ever, after it was built. The eviden^ which is given in detail in the 
publication of Buhen* white not positively excluding the tSth Dynasty 
IS far more in favour ot the i2th« It should be rememlxFtd that the 
and Cataract is on the edge of the Sudan, w'hich authorities as great as 
the late Prof. Gowland have held to be one of the <»rliest centres of 
ironworking. It seems not at all impossible that this weapon might 
have been obtained in commerce or war by a frontier gamson Itvmg 
several hundred miles south of the unwarlike capital of Egypt. 

David Randall MacIvek. 

Mr A. Lucas writes :— 

As. at the time of writing, 1 am away from note books and worJ^ 
of reference^ I am uiiablt adc(|uat^ly to d-£Bl wtth Of Rundall Mad vet a 
suggestion that the primitive iron-smeitiBg in the Sudan may be of 
very early date [i 2 th Dynasty ^ about 3000 B.C.t or i8ih Dynasty^ 
about isio B.c. to 1350 B.C,]. This suggestion La suppoTted by a 
reference to the late Professor W* Gowlmd, an eminent meml- 

lurgist and a writer on ancient metallurgical methods* In my opinion 
there is neilher evidence nor probability for any such early date ^t is 
now generally accepted that the production of iron from its ores 
originated in Western Asia and that the Sudanese iron*amel^g is com¬ 
paratively late. Since Professor Gowland vwote, much fresh information 
concerning early metallurgy has been obtained. 

[The controversy centres round a deiinite abjeet-^the iron ®pe^ of 
fiuhen—ciiiier this was found with 12th Of i8ih dynasty associatioiiSp 
or it was not. Surely it should be possible to prove or disprove tl^ 
simple point ? The eisact typologic^ anatogira of the spearhead, its 
mineral condition^ etc*, are important, but secondary^ we are 

* of Ptn Hft yhnmta. ; EjgyptUQ JDcpfti UliCDt of thc IJlliVCfSilQ^ MuMUIS. 

EcUcy B. Co*e, jumor, Expeditifta to Nubiii, vol vn. BuhEn, By D. Raodall Maciver 
and C. X,. WooUey, i. 
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prepared to give space to a further discussion of this matter. What 
really is required is a fuil illustrated description of all the early finds of 
iron objects in Egypt and Mesopotamia ; but for the moment we had 
better confine ourselves to Buhen. Editor.] 

EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS (plates vtn-ix) 

The aceompanyiitg photographs, for which thanks are due to 
Mr E. H. Sawyer of Cairo, show two unpuhUahed sculptured slabs 
of limestone which were built in the nth century a.d. into the wall of 
a staircase inside the Bab el Futtub, one of the most important ^tes on 
the north of Cairo, I’he dimensions of both blocks are approximately 
24 inches by tS inches ; they arc apparently fragments of waU-reUefe 
from ancient Egyptian tomb chapels, and may be assigned by their 
style to the Old 'Kingdom. 

The relief (plate vm) of the hippopotamus is a fine piece of work, 
perhaps the best portrait of this anim^ that has come down to us from 
the Old l^gdom. It is in very tow relief, and for that reason photo* 
graphs tffldly ; it should be dated probably to the 5th or 6th Djmastv, 
Above is the hieroglyph * festivaland a number of iminielligtble 
scratches. Similar representations of a ’ivalking hippopotamus are not 
uncommon in the Old Kingdom,‘ but almost invariably they have a 
background of water (indicated by parallel wavy lines) aiul river plants, 
or are surrounded bv fishes, in a scene of fishing or hunting in the 
marshes. 'Fhe sudden cessation of the block^pattcm border may 
indicate that the relief is unfinished, but the presence of a hieroglyph 
immediately above the figure seems to preclude the posstbili^ that it 
was to farm part of the familiar river-himt scene whtdt was a favourite 
theme of the Old Kingdom artists. In view of these peaifiarities, it 
may be that the slab was a sculptor’s trial-piece, and was never intended 
to form part of a tonib-relief. The sculpture has lost its orig^l 
colouring, but being built into the wall at floor level, has escaped injury 
at the hands of visitors. 

The other relief (plate ul) la less well cut, and contains portions 
of two scenes, divided by a thick line. The upper scene shows short- 
homed cattle, which have been artificially fattened for the slaughter¬ 
house, walking in single file as offerings for the owner of the tomb. 
They are presumably being driven by a herdsman at the back. There 

“Vou Biaaidg, Di* NiUta&a i&t Qv-nt'Adt, bd. t, pJ. rv. N. d* G, Diviw, 
Rock Temb* of Dcir a1 Gehrtwi, py« n, p). nr. 
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are two regtstera, divided by a thin groimdlme; the animaJa on the top 
line have only their le^ remaining. The hieroglyphic group between 
the hr^t and second animab of this row is illembie in the photograph. 
The lower scene depicts three men bringing offerings in shallow bowls 
or baskets; the contents of the bowls arc stated above them to be fa"'* , 
and seem to be tound berries or fruits of some kind, T]ie wotd is not 
found elsewhere. Below the arms of the third bearer of offerings 
there was a furtlicr inscription, of which only *1 and the tops of two 
other signs arc visible. The hindermost figure differs from the rest; 
he wears a diagonal linen band passing over the left shoulder and beneath 
tlie right arm. In the Old and Mid^e Kingdoms this b sometimes a 
mark of noble birth, and b also worn, both then, and later, by the 
or lector priest as a badge of distinction. The present figure b prob¬ 
ably a lector priest ; he carries in hb left hand a stmilar linen strip. 
I'wo of^these cloths arc often carried in the reliefs by men in the offering 

E rocession,* generally behind the bearer of incense; the man who 
rin^ them usoally holds them outstretched before him, one in each 
hand. The offerer may here have another in his right lumd, which b 
lost. The word above the offering looks like * • but b very mdbtlnct. 
The red colour of parts of the relief b still preserved, though the 
surface has been much disfigured by scratches and Arabic graffiti; 
the stone was built into the wall up-side-down, about three feet from 
the floor, 

Cairo contains a large number of such fragments, often in the most 
unexpected places, and the majority of them still unpublished. Saqqara 
b the most obvious source, being near at hand and abounding in good 
limestone which the later builders could usurp. It b unlikely that the 
exact provenance of any of these reliefs will be traced ; the tomte from 
which they came must long ago have been plundered and destroyed. 

M, S, Drower. 

[The Editors wdsh to thank Mr E. 11. Sawyer for the great trouble 
he fm taken to secure photographs of these interesting and hitherto 
unrecorded sculptures. It b to be hoped that amongst the thousand 
who take their cameras to Egypt each year some may be found who 
will photograph the other fragments. I’here could be no more interest¬ 
ing task, but in thb as in all else, good results cannot be obtained 
without skill and taking trouble]. 


* M. A, Murray Saifqafa vul, i., pi. vtL 
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Recent Events 

The Editor it not ahsays rdtle to verify informoHon taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot iher^ore assume responsibility 
for it. 

Sir Flinders Petrie writes — 

* The l^t of pyramids in the March number of Antiquity (pp. 
tS“2o). omits some published ones, both large and small. Arid 

7A Meydum, Queen, iv, 52 c. (Mn^dum and Memphis in). 

49A Lahim, Queen, xn, 52 c. [Lahtm ll). 

53A Mazghuneh. N. Amencmhat iv ? 3ui. 1 Labyrinth and 

53B Maaghuneh, s. Sebeknefni ? xu, 107 c, J Maegbuneh, 5:sxix-xijx. 

Page 14, line 33,/or Tell, read Pepy i 

^ ^ 

Canon Goddard suggests that the Queer expression ' stabbed by 
flat stones ’ (AntiOutty, tx, 154, quotation) should have been * slabbed , 
pointing out that the author of the quotation, in the passage immediately 
folbwbg, speaks of* pyramids formed of slabs of rocks \ 

^ ^ 

A ^wler has dredged up a Roman from a depth of 900 feet 
on the Porcupine B^nk^ ijo nulcs frotn tht west co^t of On 

the bottom is a rudely scratched drawing of an animal, possibly a bear, 

a gra®tD, poMibly c Pisci pagi. This aU sounds very fishy, but 
the find is vouched for by the National Museum of Wales and published 
m thcTbiiwwf of Roman Studies (1934, jcxiv, 220-1, plate xxv). 

O ^ ^ 

ft is go^ news that the ruined city of Rayy (Rhages) in Iran is 
being scientifically excavated by the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
^Are we to connect this shift of scene with the activities of the Iraq 
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govemm^t ?), The city was wrecked by the Mongols in iz 20 , soon 
after which it wp visited by the Arab geographer Yakut, who has left 
a description of it. Subsequently it has been wrecked again by ‘ oom* 
mercial cxcavutions It has yielded tmny splendid ^ art-specimens ' 
and, dtirtng ^e latest csicavations, some most interesting examples of 
* fine chalooltthtc pottery \ akin to the well-known egg-shell ware of 
Susa and Persepohs, but with an individuality of its own, (IIL London 
Nettfs, Z2 June. 1935, pp- 1122“3, aniclc by Mr Arthur Upham Pope), 

In the toih century Rayy was chief of the Jibal Province of the 
Eastern Caliphate, celebrated for its magnificence throughout the 
East. It was the birth place of Harun-ar-Kashid, and was regarded as 
second only to Baghdad (G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate^ reprint of 19^0, pp. 214 ff,). May we suggest that vertical 
air-photographs of its mins would be of very great interest, as revealing 
the plan, if it should be in any way possible to secure them ? The 
depredations of the treasure-seekers may not necessarily have obliterated 
this. 

The bicentenary of the death of Thomas Heame, the antiquary, 
has been celebrated by placing a memorial in his native par^h church of 
White Waltham, Berks, We owe a great deal to this single-minded, 
if somewhat^ unsociable, man. He lived for learning, and some 
of his editions of manuscripts are still the only ones available. 
Archaeologists will remember him for his records of discoveries not 
otherw'ise ^own, (Several of these are incorporated on the map of 
Roman Britain), The tablet was unveiled by Dr Salter, p,s,a.. whose 
address we hope will be published in full, (Maidenhead Advertiser, 
S June 193s). 

^ ^ 

Monsieur Aufrire has unearthed an interesting fact of archaeol¬ 
ogical libtory, It appears that Boucher de Perthes redded himself 
as the * contmuator ^ of the work of a brilliant young fellow-citizen of 
Abbeville, Casimir Picard, who died at an early age about 1837, M, 
Picard recognized that certain objects found in peat (not gravel) were 
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*en usage k I'epoque ou vivaient dans notre pays des cspioes d'aiumai^ 
ou perdues ou doign^es This is, as M. Aufrire says, the basic 
fonnuta of prehistory. 

^ 

Boucher de Perthes was * oontiiitiaieur ^erpque et pcfs^ikaitt, 
mais mal prepare et passablcmeat gauche *. M* Picard’s mantle fell 
uiMn these shoulders, ‘ J’ai continue les recherches cotmn«nc6es 
said Boucher de Perthes, and to him is assigned a safe niche in the 
temple of fame, for all his rauchcrie and unpreparedness. (La mauve- 
matt scimti^ d AbbcxfiHe Mra la premkn maitU du xnf sUcIe, el les 
origiaes de la prihisioire, par L^n Aufr^ ; Abbc^'ille, 1935, 4 pages), 

* ^ ^ ^ 


A nice instance of a kind of ' fossil tradition ' Is given in a Paris 
fashion-p^r, which forecasts that the fashions of the imme diate future 
will be innuenced by the exhibition of Italian art, held this summer in 
Paris, 

■* 7 ' ^ ^ 


Dr Marmatos, Director of the Museum at Candia, reports tliat 
recent tuccavations in the Adialochori district of Crete have resulted in 
interesting finds, including hundreds of copper Minoan axes and a 
numl^r of enormous swoi^, stated to be the largest number of pre¬ 
historic swords yet found in Europe, a number of silver axes, and ZJ 
gold double-axes with golden shafts. 


Dr Marinatos sap the most important find is a copper double-axe 
be^ng three lines of hieroglyphic uiscription compost of characters 
which now make their first appearance on the relics of Minoan civiljzation. 
The characters are similar to but not identical wiih those on the Phacstos 
disc. The finds belong to the golden age of Minoan art, about the 
sixteenth century b,c. They have been taken 10 Candia Museiun for 
cleaning. (The rmer, 39 June 1935). 
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Sir Arthur Evans in an article on the discovery of a ‘Villa of 
Dion^sce* {The 7 Vm«, 29 July, p. is) refers to this hieroglyphic in¬ 
scription, and U of opinion that while one or two new forms appear, 
I nrairly all the siens find close parallels in the Cretan series ' and that 
k indicates an identical langua^, the inscription dating from about 
_j6oo B.C. In the same artnde Sir Arthur gives some particulars of an 
interesting building discovered at Knossos, in the vineyard of the Villa 
Ariadne, headquarters of the British School. 


A marble torso of Hadrian uras found resting on a floor-level 
presenting a seri^ of rich mosaics in some small rooms north and south 
of the peristyle, from which they vren separated by a surrounding 
corridor. The principal room contained a mosaic medallion of Dionysos, 
of whom a statue has previously been found in the vineyard. Sir 
Arthur considers that tne building deserves a full investigation and 
suggests the cooperation of the British Schoob at Rome and Athens 
for this purpose. 


^ ^ ^ 


A valuable find of gold treasure is reported from Bdesa, in the 
Hungarian plain, between the Tisza and the Cbnube. It consists of 
^e contents of an Avar chieftainb grave of the sev-enth century, and 
includes a gold goblet 6 in. high, (The Times, ir June 1935). 

o 


Mr Rainbieid Clarsb writes :— 

* To the list of English Flint-knapping industries given in 
Aotiquitv 1935, tx, 40-41, may be added one recently dbcovered at 
Linghills Farm, Great Cressingham, Norfolk. The site is in the stack¬ 
yard a few feet northeast of the farm building^. About 300 yards 
away is the Blackwatcr ford of the river Wissey crossed by the Smugglers’ 
road which forms part of the rclmield Way In Norfolk. (o,s, 6 inch, 
yi se).^ Long doubte-backed Bakes of black unpatinated flint are found 
a few mchea below the surface amid the dibris of a destroyed out¬ 
building. The form and preservation of the flakes and the alignment 
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of ihe remains of this flint-knapper's workshop with the existing 
buildmgs suggest a fairly recent date for the industry. This is probably 
an outlier ofthe gimfhnt industiy at Brandon, only 9 miles to the pv 
on tlic border of Norfolk and Suffolk. Sample products of this extinct 
workshop are now in Norwich Museum 

^ ^ .0 

Tw'o prehistoric lance-heads were found recently on the bank of 
iJie Trent, near Attenborough, by a Bees ton schoolboy, Dougin 
Stew-art. They are not made of flint, but of quartzite, similar to the 
material of the pebbles occurring in the local gmvela and sandstones. 
It is probable, therefore, that they were made in the neighbourhood, 
although it IS understood that they are the first to be recorded of their 
type in the area. {Beeston Gazftie and Echo, 29 June 1935). 

The custom of aflixing horns and skulls to buildings and trees is 
very widely spread. 1 observed sheep^ulls on garden-walls in C^rus, 
and in a tall pine by the Kyrenia-Kaiavas road (about 2 or 3 miles weal 
of Kyrcnia) a couple of horns are firmly fixed at a considerable height 
above the ground. ‘ Ibex horns are fastened to the comers of houses 
by the inhabitants [of the Hadhramaut, in Southern Arabia], a custom 
undoubtedly of religious origin 

The accompanying illustration taken in 1932 at Eshery, near 
Sukhum in Abkhasia (Caucasus^ shows tliat thb kind of religious 
practice at any rate is not yet extinct in the U.S.S.R, What connexion, 
U any, is there between these skulls and the modem European scare* 
crow i 

^ 

The following advertisement appeared on the front page (personal 
column) of The TimeSf 1 August:— 

The Holt Gsail.—T lic newly discovcfied Cup will be aa view August ist 

and each weekilay, indudiug Bank Holiday, from 10 to 6 p.m,, at PaUatiti« and Bible 

LdtuU Exbibiiioti, ^ Tufion Street, Westmimter (near the Abbey). Admiaaion ti. 

It is of course perfectly legitimate to use the relics of the past 
(however venerable) aa a means of raising money, but we should be 
glad to be told exactly how the advertiser knows that the * newly 
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disTOvered cup * is the Holy Grail; assuming ihat by that phrase he 
means not the Arthurian fiction, hut the cup used by Jesus Clirist at 
the Last Supper ? (See also the Daily Mirrm^ t August, where the 
cup, which is of glass, is so described, and b said to have been ' found 
by missionaries in a cave between Antiocb and Hamath ’)* 

-o 0 


A Committee lias been appointed by the Minister of Education in 
Egypt to inquire into the illicit sale of antiquities. This has been 

E rompied by the attention given in the local press to the sale of paoyri, 
ut it is pointed out by The Times correspondent that the complaint 
has no real foundation, for die Cairo Museum, to which all finds have 
to be submitted first, docs not interest itself in papyri, whicli are eagerly 
sought for by European museums. {The Times, 25 May, p. 13), 

^ ^ ^ 


An account of the discovery of the Temple of Jason near Pacstum 
is given in The Times (13 July, p. 13) by Signori Carlo Scarfoglio. In 
April it»34 Dr Zanotti Biimco and Dr Zancani began excavations, 
working on the particulare given by Strabo, who states that the Temple 
lay so stadia (about 9 kilometres) m>m Paestum. They were rewarded 
by almost immediate success and found at the exaa distance sufficient 
remains to indicate the site of the Temple, Excavations have proceeded 
under the official Archaeological Survey, supervised by Professor 
Maiuri, and the whole site has now been examined, the foimdations and 
column bases of a temple nearly 40 metres long and 19 metres wide 
being disclosed. Near it was a smaller temple which can be dated 
circa 7th-6ih centuries 8.C., earlier than the great temple. Here was 
found a quantity of Corinthian and proto-Corinthian material, includ¬ 
ing a sumette of Hera nursing the Child, a witness to die dedication 
of the sanctuary. 

^ 

In the coutse of an article written for The Times (31 May) the 
First Commissioner of Works, the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, m.p., 
puts forward an important proposal for safeguarding that part of 
Avebury which is in private ownership. He says : — 
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' If this supremely important archaeological area is to be adequately 
safeguarded, as it should be, a scheme under the Town and Country 
Planning Act is essential, 

* To be successful such a scheme will require the good will and 
cooperation of the local ^vemment authorities in Wiltshire, of the 
actual proprietors of the mnd, of the Ancient Monuments Branch of 
the Office of Wodcs, and of the various public bodies interested in the 
progress of British archaeology. Of all such schemes the Avebury 
scheme, b opionion, has priority from an archaeological siandpomt. 
The site b unique, not only in Britam but m Europe, and it b important 
that the work of conservation and scientific investigation should proceed 
without further delay *, 

Wc ho|^ the First Commissioner will pursue the Scheme which 
he has in mbd with all the vigour possible. 


^ ^ 


The pectdiaritics of the road-system m the Lmcoln District 
are discussed b The Twiej, 3 August, p. ii. It is claimed tliat they 
appear to record a well developed plan of settlcmenta for Roman 
veterans. The evidence in the district of local roads branchmg off at 
right angles—not only from the Ennbe Street but from other roads in 
the area—pomta to their having been laid out by one authority for a 
distmet purpose, and that the territory of the coloma of Lmcoln was 
planned for ' small holdmgs —in fact it constituted a scheme for 
settling time-expired soldiers on the land. 

Reference was made in the March number (p, loi) of AKTIQUiry 
to exca^'ations at Mapungubwe, m the northern Transvaal. Captain 
G, A, Gardner, Rrbearch Officer for the University of Pretoria, 
informs us that the third season's work on this site was begun last 
June and that a quantity of well-made pottery and articles of native 
manufacture have been found. 
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ENGLISH ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE AFTER THE CONQUEST- By 

A. W. CtAPKAit, iht Ckr^ffdoi^ fVwi* 1934, pp. iSa* 44 

texi-J^ur<f md 48 phtfiSn 30 *. 

The otJ hihit of rtferring to the Englah afchitectttiie of the centiuy after the 
Ccmqutit u Notum WAi ^nv^eot aad Dot iLltogcthcr Loiccurate. That APcMtecture 
had itfi mots fixed in Kommn hoiI^ its chief palrooft were men whOp if not imtivee of the 
Norman ducby« were intinLiitely acquainted with it^ and^ if In tiine the art assumed a 
dcfbiiteiy nado^ chaTacter* it* earti«?t modela w ere NotToan importatiotii. At I he 
same time it was open to other influcficc* and, cmMidered from a wider point of view, 
it fonoA an uoponm^t provinoe of that Rnmaoesque art which, wttJi common principles 
of oanatmetioD but whh variedes of form due to tocaJ conditional pre^iiiJed throughout 
Europe at the time of the Normiin Conquest. This fact has long been recognh^ by 
breig]> arebaeologisia^ To 1 Frenebmsa, Norman udutectuie b not the Romanesque 
architecture of a particulnr region, but the eharactcriatic form of early Gothic which was 
developed tn Noimandy from Roinanesque; and the tide of Mr Oaphtm^^a book reminda 
ua that the Conquest, fw from putibg an end to Rjomjuieaquc itaditiun* which 
hitherto pursued a fattering and unpmgresive course in Engbtnd, brought Engiis]i 
builders iitlo dose touch wiBi the most vigormia and fertile seboalfi of Romanesque art 
on tiic Continent. 

llic ground whidi Mr Clapfaara covecs is more familiar and attractive than the 
difticult ftdd which be cnlered to ttucoessfuhy tn the volume to which this b the sequeL 
His lucid method of expositkm, sided by a series of iitimiralile diustraiiinijit hnnight 
home to us the merits and defects of pre-Conquest Romanesque, examined by a fresh 
and hn dependent Judgment whicdi, in arriving at condusiona not at ways tn keeping with 
those of hb pn^eccssor* and poss^Iy still open in dispuief waa always sane and cautkms. 
Hb present subject affords kis ojjportunity for adventure aiul dbcovciy^ but there was 
ample room for a general survey of the art of the |:^rk>d« cambining ducuasion of plan 
and stnictnre with axialysifi of detail, and taking into account the moat recent work which 
has been done upon the architectUTa] history of individuid buildings and in other bcal 
and apecialbced department* of study. Not oniy does Mr Oapham^s offidal po&itiDb as 
ScereLary to the Royal Coromtsalon on blififtorical Monuments [Wglsnd] give him special 
opportunity for a ihurougb acquaintance wiih buddings of every typet but tiis authority 
is fortifted bv extensive knowledge of the comemporary architectuie of France. His 
discernmcni of the comparsltve value of work done by other students is apparent upon 
every pogep and upon certain points, ESpeckUy upon the hatctry of sculptuiv, he am 
speak with an autbarity second to nunc. 

Full space n given to the variatioiMi of plan in the larger dmrehea, the types of 
paiiah-chitrch pkn form the subject of a sepanite cbaptCTi and another is devoted 10 
centmlJy pknned churches, tn his treaiment of the larger buildings Mr Clapham 
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describe their component pita in ofidcr; piera;^ iriforiumi cleoj^aiy and vsult^ sme 
followed by towm, wi!st fronlg^ crypts, ^vindows, doorways and porches. The [mogresa 
of pLui mid design a traced in dinpiert dealing with CJrinian and Cuntmrcian mfchifieciure 
and vrith the diurcli^ of the Inter part of the lath cenluiy. The diaeussion of the Smaller 
chiirche^ tf auixeerfed by three concluding chapters on masnnry snd mouldingSp ornament 
and sculpture, and tnteiW decoration and fitiingiL !n spite of rnttreme cnmpmsktn of 
I wealth of tnatcHiJ, the bcxik ii eftunentiy readable^ and Mr CLapham deserves enn^ 
gratuiotion for the skill with wbhdi he uses individiial examples to tUustritc Im gcacral 
{Kkinrs vrithnirt fluccumbing to the tempution of dwdJtng upon detaib. 

No work upon English Romanesque can fail to pay special attention to hs master- 
piece, the cathedral church of Durham, a plmtograpb of the nave arcade of which b an 
appropriate frontiipiece to the bwk- The de^^ekspraent of Romani^ae an m England 
was remarkable not merely for the imposijvg size of the building which it pit>duced» but 
for the precocious mrhievement which covered Durham Cathedral with ribbed vaulting, 
designed at an e^ier date than any which t& recorded in the case of other buildings and 
eoRiptetedp after i seriet of xucceniive experimenta and improvemoits, wiihm aome forty 
year# of the conocrption of the design. It carmat of ooursc be maifitamed thxit so great 
and 60 perfect an e^cample of Romanesque construction^ oontainmg within it the germs of 
those principles of which Gothic arcbitectun: was the logical consequence^ was absolutely 
the earliest building cl the kind. But its priority lo other diiied buildbgs uf the period^ 
first demonstrated by Dr John Bilson lowardt the end nf the last oenttuy, is a hict now 
generahy admitted even by foreign nrehitectuial Kholars who questioned bts condusio-na 
for many years. The bunders of Durham were it any rate in advance of their nge m 
the quickness of intellect with which they met and solved ptubicms of vauUingf and their 
experiments with the ribbed vault introduced tlteoi to the structural vantages of the 
pointed arch and to the employment of a sysiciEi of abutmei^t from whffisc ultimate fonn 
in Ihdr hands it b on long wav to the cmoigencc of the Gothic bultress-systcrm* 

The Bcsthtde effect of such great designs es that nf l>urham entem but little into 
Mr CLapluim^S schemci and ffom a book so well iLlbrnTOied die reader may perhaps be 
t^cly Wt to draw his owo doncltiaioas upon tliia poinip Among Mr CUphsim^s vhiin 
dir/a, however* ts the reniojk that the peculiar design of the nave arcadci of Gloucester 
and Trwke&hujy b nmre striking than admirable, the justice of which few will piobably 
dispute* l*be geocsb of the dwarfed tKEbtium in these buildings^ so far ns prm-iems 
models are concerned, is an inflolubie problem 7 but it may be [neiilioii.e<l that Or BtUen^e 
theoryp alluded to in t foociiDte, of its dcrivadon from the sroall upper triforiutn above the 
vaulted tribune in the earlier ponion of each church is borne out by the survival of the 
four-stcffey elevation thus postuhitcd in the east wail of the transept at Tewkesbiiiy^ 
With such an arrangement before tlidr eyes, in wJudi the height of the ground arral^ 
was reduced by the imjMirtancc given to the vaulted stage above, it may wdl be tliail the 
huildcra of the oaves Uid oaggernted emphasis upon their principal sreades by the aimplc 
process of atnitiine ibe upper stage alto^hcr. 

From such defects of exageeration and omiasion Mr CbphamV book is fnx, and m 
value ia greaily enhanced hy^e author"* scums of proportion in dealing with tbc wide 
variety of topics indoded in hk survey. It h po^To here and there to add some 
example of a parikwkr fcatufe m those cited. To the four small wheel-windows 
menponed on p. 60 might sddeil the one in the west gable of St. james^ at Bristol, 
and In the same context it might have been remarked that ibe large 1 jth century window 
fit Byland to which ditidon b mode belongs to a spedally Cktereian mdiibn which 
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u ejnmpUiicd in the DPWt ftonU of the abbey cbun:)tes of Lee Vsux-de-Ceitiiy 
(Sej4Hi-et*0i»e) and Ourwaitip (One). Alluatoiu tv cliurchea io Fnoee and Nomiatidy 
an frequent. If we may inmat upon a amal] point, Mr Ctapham’s leodering of trench 
place-n«ne$ ia not always escacl. Ceriav (pp. 8, 9, ta) appwa without tt» acute atwait, 
and iuonc (p. 3) and Cftcaux (p, 71J withvui their rircumdeasst while the ' 1 ' in 
* Ctaimulk * (p. 74) » cilwilete, Arainca (p, 9S) should be Airaioes. Among English 
niunea wr nnltce ' Melb’ fp. 104) for Metlis, Tallw Abhey (p. 84) and Windmsh 
(p, 131) arc assigned to Glamorgan and Oxfordahire respectively: the first is in 
tTamiarthenBhin:, the second in GIouccsteiBhire. Waller of Hertford (p- 2) should pro¬ 
bably be llolwrt. Lastinghain (p. 67), redonized by monks who had seceded from Whitby, 
became a cfjl , not of NV^hitby, but of St. Mary^s ai y<irk. TTic Dopprtktffkf at Schwarx- 
Rbetodorf is referred to among castle-chapeta fp, 1 la), but thb fine churd), which stands 
so conspicuously on the tig^ii bonk of the Rhine opposite Bonn, was attach^ lu a 
nunnery, and the castlc-chapd at Nuremberg and, so to aa we know, that at Eger, are 
still in aistenoe. 

These points, however, can be revised in the neat edition nf a. wo^rk which in plan 
and caecuikin is of outstanding merit. One historical point la worth noticing.^ Mr 
Cbmhmn mentions the monks from Marmoutier diosen gui open pneufnt in tlw building 
of Battle .^hbey. Similar phrases arc frequently found in such contexts : at Canterbury, 
for example, William of Sens after hia accident issued his orders through the monk gm 
operaiiir ftrt/ial. These phrases, Ukc so many others, come straight from tlie Vulgate, 
and a reference to 3 Reg. v, ty and other kindred passages will show that the offices thus 
described imply admin^ialive rather than architectural functUH^ mid indicate that the 
duties of the monks at Dmtetbuty and Battle were those precisely laid down for the 

E idance of William of Wykehtm in one of his letters of appointment aa clerk of the 
ig‘a works. We are mdined to think that the pooition of Geofl’rey de Nuicni at 
Lincoln and later that of Ktias of Deteham at ^Ubury were of a like kind, and ^w- 
nnee must be made fur the poetical rhetoric which has unn for Noiers the reputatioo of 
architect and utist. A. HsMrLtciN 'i'llosipaJN. 

PALEOLITHIC IVUN AND THE NILE VALLEY IN LWER AND MIDDLE 
EGIT'F: a study of the region during IHIoceiie and Pleistocene time*. By K. S. 
Sandfosd. (Gniveraity of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, voL 18). 
Cntoruly ef Ckkvgo Prrs$, CAkfqjo ; Cambrit^e UfmerjUy Prfu, 1934. pp. XXH, 
tj 1, tcAli 39 piSirtia and colourtd map, and 25 Uxt-fgurm, jir 6d. 

This Is the third volume of the Prehistoric Surviw of Egypt and Western Asia pro¬ 
duced for Dr Sandford by the Oriental Institute of ^icago. In the work which 1 ^ 
up to the fits* tyro he was associated with Mr "W. J. Arkell, but in the produclioii of tb», 
which not only covers new ground, but serves as a sununa^ of hl% reseaiches in the Nik 
Valiev, he stands atone, 'rhese stsearches have occupied him for a p^od of feu 
yeais and it is gratifying to be able to say that the results fully justify the tinw spent on 
them. The sequence of industiiea which Is correlated with the Nile and its icmces 
is now mote complete than in the cose of any other known liver and foniis a fitting 
ptdude to the long story of the dvilixaiiona whldt ulttmately fiourished on its banks. 

lire history of the river may be said to begio long before the advent of man with the 
retreat of the Pliocene Sea whicb extended to to the south between plateaus of limestone. 
This leticat is punctuated by a scries of terraces ranging up to a height of 750 ft. One 
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dt 300 ft Abov« the prt$&iA lilmitim h arbitj^rily uStcti #3 the bcginniiig of the Qu^tem-' 
ary, but their is stili jio trace of nun. Terraces at ^oo and 150 ft. art likewise barmi of 
hJs reruains, la the ioo ft. temcc he makes hia appearance in the Chdlcan stage- Hits 
terrace ako recorvb the evolution of his Imndicrait to the AcheuJean Hagc, hut tlteculmina- 

of (he latter is only cadusl in the 50 terrace. The analogy both in Itvcb and 
industry to the terranes of the Lower Tharncs is alartUng and extends |o the indusjon 
in the 100 ft. terrace of a rude flake indusUy btutldgous to the Clactonian. Tliert follow 
m Upper Egypt teemces at 30 and 15 ft.,a level omepresented in the Tharacs. the course 
of which at fftege lay l^elow eea level The onler of suoces^MOn of these terraces la 
deduced not fmm typoki^ or height^ but from ihc fact thit the itopicments of the older 
occur as roUed EpeeiMena in ihc younger. It ia thus ihaqlute and independent of any 
assumption whaiaoe^'er. 

The Mousteriaji gravels arc of cxcepdanal interest, the higher or 30 ft. lemce 
coniaining eariy MmiBtcrian ipplErnenta, the tower more advanced fotnu, ^Hiey form 
however no eimpk Bcc{UcDCe like the too ft. and p ft. terfaces, but are separutEcl by a 
period of low Icvd during whidt the Nile cut well below its prraeiu course. The it fi^ 
or Later Mousterian graveb of the wtdia aie dehnitely gravels of aggradation, which 
thicken Nile wards on ft sloping rnck-tetracc deseeding below the level of the alluvium. 

The towering ^ base level which preceded this aggradation Dr Sandtord suggrals 
is due to a depresaiOTi of the aurfajce of the MedberranonH Of tiiia iherc ia not rnticb 
direct independeni evidence anywhere in the Medllefranean basin, bufc the idea nf a low 
ievd at nbnut this date k no new cue. 

The wadi gravels deposited durir^ the Older Poteolilhic bear witness lo abundant 
rainfall all along the Nile, The ei^uivalent gravet# of the .MousteHan period are toss 
certain m ihdr dcti'clopment and tnore torrential in their character imd possibly 
the heginiiini of » <^ange. Wiih the adveni of ibe Newer Palcobthic the lateral tribute 
arie had entifdy failed and a steppe dirnate had established risdf. ITiis coindded with 
the arrival of ahundftttt sedinicnt lititii the luuth, which feurned s cone or fan of aiii 
rely sunUar to that of the present alluvium. This silt rpreail Uterally into the tnouibs 
of the wadis, which being dry made no contribution to it. Then: arc no intercakted 
bdUy derived »nds or gnvds at their mouths. I'he sdl oonc has a hctghL of too ft. 
al U*di Hdlf^ €0 ft. fl{ Kom On^ and ao fi. si Lu^cor^ north of which it probably 
descends beneath the present illuvnnn. No capLanatinn as to w^hy bs gradient dtiferi so 
markedly from that of the terraces and the recent aHuvium acetns to be forthcoming for 
the presents It was followed bj a second pcHod of degrtdoiion snd gravels formed at 
m edfly stage of this degradatton but comcnipciraomiis wjih the sdts of the south are 
fcJimd M ft. feclow the mHuvium al Beni Sutf nor the Faiyum. Still later aggradation 
led (o the furaoitiun of the present oltovLum. 

The progroslve impoveruhnicnT of ihe rainCatl began in Moujtcriaii iimns and did 
ti&i reach ira ci i tf ia i . tintil after the Neolithic. It is signlificant that the m'idcnce ahows 
no sign of inlenruptioEi by rtcmttmt pluvial pertods, iucb fti might be supposed cither 
to accomf«ny or dternate with the Ice Age* of Europe ; but in this cofincston it should 
l>c remcmhcifed ihe deposits of the Nile during the two pcricKia of degradatiou ate 
inocrts&ible, and if one may venture tor the rnmnent to go further than the author in the 
matter of apec^lton, k b the periods of tow ocean level which one boa leami in Europe 
to afiscHuaie with gkektiof], ' 

In the matter of ipwiibtive rarrekikm Dr Sandfoid is *0 restramed ibatt lib most 
daring b the auggewton that the stagea of the Nile ate controlled by se**tovd and 
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^tiivdcnt ta ihostf of the Meditcmiiean do^Oribcd hy Dc LawUiv md Dcp^ret, 
rhc coimliiiGn nmnin^ m follows 
Nils 

300 ft. Temce _ ^ ^ - Bidikn 

200 „ , _ * - Mikzjsdan 

joo „ CbeUean and AchfuJeui Tyrrhenian 
50 l^tc AcheuJcaii — IVfoiuialcrittn 

jQ „ Moimeiian - - ^ " 

With regml to tlda corrdatkin ihc fotbw^ing crilidtm msy be erffered hc±r. The 
ttngcs of Depiret have been foimd not to have the wide applicatioia which h* aAcrib^ 
to them^ Tliey fail on the one hand^ as shown by Gortian, where rccerit orogr^ic 
oiovcments have been in operation and on tbe other m gbemted ^d ether inaded duitncta 
which have been affected by t«»udc di^feasidn; but thenc ia every reason tp believe 
that they hold in anas of prolonged stability and the boriKwtaJity of all the depoaite of 
the Nile Volley from the Pliocene onwards indicate* that it » sudi an nrea. No raised 
beaches have bowc^'cr* aa fsr oslhe reviewer is aware p been described on the Me^tcnajican 
coast of Egypt. Perhaps Dr Sandford msy havcsonietMtig to say on this m his prmniiied 
volume oti the Delta, 

In ibc matter of typology of implements Dr Sandford displays an admirabje cautiw^ 
As regarda the Older raloobtbic he Bccma fairly confident that he it dealing wiih deniUr 
msteriaJ to that of the type area in weaActn Europe, with the possible exceptinn of tlw 
crude flalte indtiatiy of the 100 ft* terrajcej which he only tmtativeJy ooroparcB with the 
Cbctonlon- The Middle PaJcolithic i& ^ plainly of the ** Moustcrian ** pUn * and he 
finds definite LerallDiiian types among the rather scarce tmplen^ts of the 30 ft. temcr. 
The pofl!-30' ft. -dore-and-flake technique be lega^* as very differeni from that of the 
30 ft- tcmce* ITm ountinuance of the MouJd:eriaji iiidust^' in Egypt after the ij ft. 
terrace he comideis to he established by tiufjice finds of more advrniced typ^ than arc 
found in that terrace. Similar advanced type* are fount! in the south in the base of the 
Scbtlkn aUr± and in the late Monstertan terraces of the noitli where gravel fommtion 
continued to m later date than in the souths The use of the term Scbili^ 1* admitt^y 
a tnakc-shift^ the cnriiiotation 0/ the term, whidi was establiabed by Vignard at Kom 
Ombo, soutii of Luxor, bdbig mreater than ta desirable. The Scbilinn of the Bills ts 
plflinly an industry of Late ral^lithlc type, but lac ks luiiny of the fettnres of the 
Aurignedan, for exiimple (he burm. It appean to be chawieriied by eacesstve * backlog' 
of many of the blades resulting In the ultimate production of cracimta, which suggt^ 
an Approaimadon to Capsj.iJi microlithic mdustry. The transition to the Neoiitme i* 
tki more apparent than elsewhere, the acratigraphical records csf mj passage to tJic 
BadaHan, if it eaista, being buried beneath the alluviuni. No MesuMihic tnduatrie* such 
as the Azitian or Campig^lan have as yet come (o %ht. 

On the whole the fnerwok hears iotetnalevniefice of the most painstdldiig and cautioufi 
work, and Is rEmajrkably free from dangemu* speculation. Of its archi^oLogkal and 
geological importance tiieix can be no doubly and it is both readable and bESUti fully 
dlust^ed* W. B, Wait;!!!. 

MINNS VOLUME : EURASIA SETTENTRIONALIS . 4 NTIQUA IX. 

(London agents, /utrur). pp- 410, 30#. 

It was a happy thought of our Finnish colteague* TiJlgiw+ tooi^nite a Festschrift in 
honour of the great English ediDlar who hm been theplofieer in revealing the ardwologicxl 
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titfhcs of Rujkb m th^ w?^tni world. But It was m still hipwtsr thwglitto uses* 
the vehicle the ninth nnnuid volume of the periodioi! in which TaJlgrcn iLunsetf has been 
carrying On Minns’ work. A Festschrift is ustiaUy a place where important coortrifaiitions 
to knowledge are buned tn oblivion; for the nitmbcr of libnifics that can bear 11« expend 
of such votijnjw ii very anti m the archaenkjfist of ihc fulunep who will have lo 
rdy on these llbranea, wiU remain in ignorance of thdr contimta. Tlic many valuable 
popers assembly as tributes to Frofessur Minna will escape this fate ; the volume fonris 
part of a seiits now tong recognised aa mdispimsHiblc on the shelves of any respectable 
aichacnlngiotl institution,atiJ seeing it^ every reatlef will defiirc to havea oopy for refer¬ 
ence in hii own hhnuy, 

TTic volume ift thoroughly mteitiatioiuil^ The oontrihutora include Eulgunanj, 
Fmiiish, German^ Huji^^rian^ BoudMoinUp Russian and Bwedish authorities, 

llie articles touch ori aU region^ in potkhem Euraiia from Chinfl to Engtandi and on all 
perioda the Old Stone to Viking times, Yetia de^cribcft how about j 25 blc. 
Uic Clunw l«med of a pupenar breed of horses in Iran urul desmbea the efforts thw 
made to secure for breeding purp(M« animals of thb western stcict, identifiable with 
the famous xNcsacdtii steeds of antiquity ; before thia date the Chinese, like their nomad 
rufigitboujs, had been oonteitt with a small hot$e^ only slightly imnmvcd fmm the wild 
steppe tmrse of Pr^ew'idik]. The Luriaten bronzes form the subject of two articles * 
Ame dmw3 attention to striking European parallels that go buck as far as the ' Tiimulua 
tlron^ Age * and extend os far west as Somh Germany, Hancar examines in 
detail the agteemeiits between LurisUn and the Bremac and Iron Age cultures of the 
Cuicasiu. In the course of hit study ho gives a very u^ui ctasaifialion of the relics 
drstlnctive of the several cultural groups cm both sides of the Caucasus. A number of 
spcdal agreements between Luristan and the North Caucasian Kobs^ culture are 
plausibly attributed to the descent of the Ciininertansv W'ho would have intruded fmm tlie 
rvnith into on older pftiviitce of purely AiUde metallurgy. But Hanot's Cimmerians 
can hardly be tho^ to whom Nestor attributes the Late HalUUtt cultiue which he 
describes in Roumama, 

(Lortier Cancsfilan oniiqiiilics ore discussed by Professor TaKgten^ who adds many 
imereating detaiU aiul illuEixaiioM to the account of the dohnene he gave in .A.vnQurrr, 
^ 9 Jh igo-aoa, 'Fbese msgniiiccnt monumerui and the " iiatue menhiis’ of the 
same region mtm now receive due considcradon in ull discu&siorta of megaliths whether 
in DemWk or India, Tallgreu dtes Abci^'i proposed Eeductbuof the date of Tniy ii in 
support of his own chzonology for ^loudan monuments (iBod-i joo 
Bitters iHiblicatiofi of the Cappadodan panlteU to Troy and the Amerieaa mcca^Titinns 
at ihc site have robbed this ar^ment of its fortse. ^fhe question will certainjy be solved 
eventually by cxcivAiuns in Iron where Tepe Hissar already rm^Ciils many* siill undated, 
points of esmtact ™li the Kuban ojlturt 

Burkitt takfsi m bock to a br earlier penid i he d»mbes and illuatrstes the 
palaeolithic femule statuettea fmm France to Siberia and ahowa imw they charocteriae 
the .^dc compnent of the Euro[^ rAurignsebn' culture. At the other end of 
the dmc-^cale Kendrick explains with masterly lucidity and simplicity the really very 
inirkate processes adopt by Anglo-Sasons and Vikings for the dceonition of irem 
weapons, Schohfly pa pm by Alfbldl and Fettich help us to appiectate how Utile 
the nomad invadem fforo Asia ooiiirtbutcd to the art and culture of Europe, Afchaeolog-' 
iciilly they can only }x recr^i^ by the manner in which they diffused or blended various 
imlrunl dements—including in the ow of the .Avan fnany Christian symbols—which 
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thfy h^d picked upDCi Europcin ioiL VV^i^ baucs a timely wanung against aixcptktg 
ton lightly iKc theory that the Dimini culture of Greece deuotes m mvaaioi^ from the 
UVraixve of TranayJvflJiLa ; the new dbooverifB in Macedonia and the Peloponnesc hare 
nmde iuch a nugradon ntxm less likely thim it did tto y«ftt ago. And Makarenko 
describe* a nvw ’ neolithic* cuJture; on the ateppea ijetwe™ the Black Sea and the Caap^ 
which may be eaiUerthau the fotthliar contracted burials tinder barrows (kurgana). The 
dead are buried in the e^ciended position without any exteind moiiurneht siixivt the 
gravx. E*OUery «nd mciaJ are absent hut knobbed nuce-bead* do not look early* Noritan 
gives a lively account of the Swedish colonies on the Bsdtie ■$ lUustratcij by hb recent 
excavatbns and goes on to discus the rdlc they pkyed in the great YLkirig expansion to 
the southeast that linked northeoi with the Arabian worlds But an crtumcTHtuan 

of all the leaves La this wreath of tribute would take up too much apiiee. llic examples 
rather arbitrarily selected must auBice to shaiff tls luxurUnt wealth p V. G« CjiildC. 

PROGRESS OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By Stanley Caswjh. Bf /4 1934^ pp^ tu 

and ±4 6r. 

It I* necessary firtt of all la say that Mr Casson s book is tuhBtanrially a Tcpriot of a 
serie* of artidea which ap^iearcd in TAc IMirnir during 1933 ; but with the same breath 
one ought to nuke it quite dear that Pragrtss of ArchMolo^ ii not one of those urdtappy 
attemptB to miike a book out of popular newspaper amdes which had much better 
remained faigatten+ 

Most of us at one riitiE or another find ouraelves criiidxing a book for something 
iliat U doe* ciol intend to be» and ihercfore the reader will be wise if, at the outaet^ he 
tindctstonds that Mr Casson had no intcntioii of presenting a text-book of world-wide 
archaeology. His atm was rather Co make a reasunably general survey of recent arcbaco- 
logical knowledgCp a survey of the resulta obuiincd from aundry excavations undertakeo 
in varioua ports of the world during the lait twenty years, uiil therefore it is manifestly 
un fa ir to his hook iidc by side for cemparLson with other accounts of particular and 
detailed areas. 

The prdiminary chapter entitled ■ XVhai the Archacologiai wanis to do * sets out % 
most deprewng view of the origin of archaeology as ■ (earned study in the years following 
the Industrial Revolurion. In this, of course, there b Bome truths and no one would 
deny that the acquhirive habits of the' Captams of Industry in making private cutJecriona 
of aniiquides were unsdenrilie and reprehensible to a degree—Mr O. G. S. Crawfwd 
Onc£ discussed that matter with thofmjgbneas—hut there lire stiii some of us who like 
10 think that Caindeb, Aubrey, and Stukdey^ antiquarians though they were, were the 
fathers of Engiish nrthaeology. We should also have been ptesaed to see the name of 
Pitt-Rivera mentioned in conncxio]i with the eatabllshment of serious archaeological 
method in Britain. 

The author’s plan is to conridcr Eiine regions where recent rsesrch lisa produced 
tangible results, and by thia means be covers In broad outline Europe, Asia, Africa, tnd 
Centra! America. Each regfon has he own complex pmblcuia ; apme of them are tjieiztcd 
more gencrcnmly than othicm, but on the whole there will be lilile quarrel wiih Mi 
Cawm't judgment- One outsuuiding feature^ however, is bound to cause cocnmenti 
and that is the very tnadequiitc accotmt of the Old Stone Age dlficoverie* in Africa and 
Palestine. 

Britain itself ta considered in the provioce of lYcRtcnj Europe, and what Mr Casson 
does h to empliMtse the Cofitinental afiiiiitics of British urchaeciiogy niiher thjin to give a 
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d^tnjlcd atcffUAt of the viriouE «ia^'atioiifl thil have made ^ corfeiatiiiJi betwctti Britain 
arul the Continent possible: indeed, one of the mt^L important^ that on Si. Cathartne^a 
Hill at WinchesiCT, finds no ituentiQn at tdL Another d^ppuiiitjog nuiner ia ihai Mt 
CaeaoTL, who h one of the most enlightened and provocative writer* on scufpiuret ahoold 
have dismissed the Saxon Rood of Romdey in one line^ without even m hint of ihc traditions 
of the rcfLigee Greek sculptoi* whkh may hflvi? inilucaced Lls conoeption. 

One of the bort chapter! ia that deaht^ with Greek landa, in which the author b a 
OQtabEe apediJilt. Recent work, lie point! qux^ has ampUfioi and not reTofutioTUied 
our knem^tdige which was already very full, and fiitune rcKarch may wdJ be dtnEcted 
luvrards th* Hclknistic ColonkJ sclLlemcnts, 

Mr Casson's style Is attractive. It nevc^ becornos a iubjectivc backgitmnd for the 
dbpbLy of afchacol^cal wares, and atchcHigb then? b a welcome abAence of arctmeologicnl 
jargoot the author has wisely avoided any anempl to popidariBe " what, by it! ruiinre^ ii a 
study unsuitable fnr populs^iaattoji, in the accepted wise of that termThe book can 
be cordiilly rcuonunetiiJcd to the student and general reader alike. Its illustratJoni 
arc above toe usual atandard; k b wcli printed and produced at a roasonabte price, and 
is aitog^ether a work on which h*Ir Casaon cm be congratiilated. R. F. 

DIE FELSBILDER VON YAZtLIKAYA, By Koirr Brrnru Os^^hultr 
Fonchungen,^ hcramg^ebcn von dcr Abteilung Isunbut des archlolofiachcn 
tnatituT^ ika deutschen Reiches, 5), >934^ pp. it (tnd 31 platen. 

10 murks. 

Tlie fifth volume of Forsthtagfn Umed by the Constantinople Section of the German 
Archaeolckgictl Institute contains a complete series of direct photograpbA of the famous 
sculptures In natural rock-clefts near the capital of the Htttite Empire, Maps, planst 
and views arc added to give a clear idea of the sitUiUion of the moniiinents. The position 
and the lighting of thk carvings makes photography eawdingly diScult Museum 
photojiprapha of the plaster csjts, taken by J-lmruLun in 1BS9, aro accordingly added for 
several fibres. ^Fhey afford a clearer inflight into the details titan the direct pfiotOgtaphs 
and indoentolJy reveal the damage which the monument has tAjfTercd in the Ust forty 
yeora. The author hat prdked to his pboti^mphi an exhaustive faibliognphy ojul 
tummarused the various eimilicdng attempts at Interprclatiiin and djitine. He has 
refrained from adding yet onmber sttempt, but has left the BrchaeolugicaT world fits 
debtor for a compLetei weU-rcproditced and mexpensive record of these intriguing scene! 
of Hlttite deities and ritnaJ, V. G* Chilue. 

P.APMIUSFUNDE UND FAPYRUSFORSCHUNG. Kapil FiuriBemA.M, 
Zinpar; VetI^ Karl W. HitTtemann, 1923. pp, jcvi, 372, z jtmpi. 20 marks. 

A Kiatojy of any bnmeh of clisslcal studies h apt to Ixxumc a hold rociiol of long^ 
forgotmi mines and reperitioo of ottliiHKlcd theories. Dr Frebcudime^s bonk has none 
of these defecu; partly beesuM papyredngy as an mdependent sdence is of such recent 
growth—the date of publicitiun happily coincides with the 70lh birthday of Prof. 
WIkken, who has daue so much to ene^ and guide it — dJid partly becsuiEc Dr Frebemlana 
hai mastered in an unuaual degree the art of combinittg readabPJty with Bcieniific sccunicy 
and detoi]. His book b» m shoitf for away the best and fullest survey of pspyrology 
which h*3 appeared. At the same tinus U sulTcrs from serious defetirta t the author in ■ 
diMiroing preface refuses to be bound by the ’ Uriel defijiition of the term papymlqgy \ 
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but Lhis doa not flltogcrhcr coTti[>cn 34 K for the Uick of ft logiatl pkn which is spedsUy 
senmis m whdit b bootid to become a stsnduxJ book of refertmee. ThiiSp ihe very 
dctuled opentpg dupteti^ on papyri of medtevkt Eumpe (papyrus vr^ used by the Vapai 
dumccry' until the middle of the Lith canury), tmd on the pipyrt of IlefcLtlaneiim, with 
tht fssdiutirtg story of the famous Moidum d^i p^piri by which the liiboitrs of 150 
have indneed the cbArred mils to yield up their secrets^ do not ea<UBc the very sesmty 
notice gwen in papyri in langtugei other thftJi Gr«% and idtiji. WiLhin those limits^ 
however. Dr Prcisemliuiz has written a Irvidy chronicle of the moat imporLont disoovexioA, 
from the Charta Borgiana in 1778 to the two senaationo] finds of recent years+ ibo Chester 
Beatty Biblical pspyri (the eadicst of them wriu^ wiUdn a century and 4 half of ihe 
Crudhxton) and tnt M^icbwm religioii* books rurw being painful]^ hui irimnphamly 
deciphered in Bedm, Half-way through hia task Dr Frdoendanz abandons ■ chrnnolog*^ 
icai for 1 territonal arrang^em^ which makea it rather djfiicult to find one's way about 
sod leads to some duplication; ihough perhspa tnevitablep the change In method might 
have tun better managed, llie cciums of coiltctions of pitpyfi which fotlotvs ia rightly 
itated to be kicomplete, for it even ocnits items noticed iti the preceding teot^ and the 
bibliograpby of papyrology at the end b definitely a mistake^ for It is neither even passably 
complete nor germane to the purpose of the book. An excellent index sa a redeeming 
feature ; and <m the whole E>r PrebendoitE is to be congratulated on the way in which he 
has carried oul an mo^edingly difikult task. T, 

PRAMISTORISCI'IE FORSCHUNGEN in KLEINASIEN tbtanbuler Foiadmngcn. 

6)p By Kuot BtTTEL. htaidmiy >934- pp^ 1 45 5a plain, 13-50 maf ks. 

Asia Minor consthutet a nstuml bridge between the EshyIonian cradle of bisioTy 
and the Aegean and Central EurDpean worlds which remained iliitentte much longer. 
And indeed the earliest Bmitxe Age of Centra l Europe (and tbendore Its whole nirhistjaric 
chronology) ts linked through Troy with Anatolis mthcf than with the Meditejxaneaii 
and Egypt or Sytti. Only the delay in explorrng the Anatolian hinrerland hai forced 

{ uchistortans to resort to indirect and ambiguous iXKcmcxiqfis through Crete with Egypt 
or dating the Trojan finds and with it the Early Drorizc Age of Europe. Conflicting 
intetpretmtioDS of the often obscure et>Hdence have given rise to conLravcf?ie$ and uncer- 
tolnlies of a disquieting nature. BitteJ^s wdl-docnimcnted and illustrated book helps 
to aeftie some of these doubts, and become indiipmsable to a comprebension of Aegean 
and Continental prehistory'* He not only gives by for the moot oomprehoiaive iurvey of 
the AnatoiUn Enatedal that has appeared^ embodying the results of current excavatiojas 
down to the middle of 1934, bat also succeeds in establishing a reasonably probable 
syitcm for the arrangement of fhc matmal. 

It k true that for the culturensequcnce in Central Anatolia Bittd lias to rely almost 
exclusively 00 ihe American excavadoas at Alishar Tluyuk, But he himself aaskted 
in the operations mnd can supplement and coniiol the unsaikfartory published reports 
from hU ^erFonal observationi. By the use uf this maicfTLij Bhtd can r?-estah 1 kh ifac 
chronological position of Troy^ refutiitg ihc attempts to farmg the second city os a whole 
dovm into the second sailleTmium &.C. For at Aikhar gobleu of a form peculiar to 
Troy It appear substantklly earlier than cuneiform tablets of the ^ Cappailodan ' typc- 
The patthiuu of theTrojati material iisclf k asakted by reference to Miss I Jim by work Jtt 
TTiermi oi well os to ihe results of the Americans at Troy itself. 

Dittd does not ajqccpt withmtt reserve Frankfort^a theory of a relatively bomogoii^out 
culture extending right across the plateau from the Aegean to Armenia and even northern 
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Ptr^ia. The eirliftl pftT-Eiibrica tium Central Anatolia are indeed black or, more rarely, 
red, but, though the forms are mydiing but primitivei the very chjiraacdrtic type* that 
are ao familiar from Troy r* Tkermi and Yortan are toiMng. Fii^t, m the scoond 
period. raU-rermed by ihe eiovitert- Albhar i, do we meet cups with high end 

the other well known typeiip end then in a much le» developed fonn tlieo in the 
weat. Bitlcl etrwscs the eontrait—perhaps ovcrBircftacs h j for comperison wiifi eon- 
tempotitry cultures daewhere reveab how Exceptional cops with handles ready are. And 
tar-buiiaU and mcial types disclose abcady a eulrural community with the West. More- 
ove/1 late in the period of Aliehir J, the two-hendlcd goblets af speolcally Traadic type 
appear there. SnbsequenUy the divergence between Eastern and Western Anatolia 
beeves ttill more pronounced. Tht * Cappadockn ' painted wares extend to \an and 
Molstta on ihc cast, but on the west barely cross the steppe belt between the Halya ind 
the Sokaiin. A map h iaBetled to empb^ire ihtt point. 

The teat conloins the documerttaUon for the foiling con elusions, including a list 
of 158 tiCttt. a large map and photographa end dr&winga of pots, axeSp bronict* There 
follows an admirably cautious com^ntlive chapter, Paiticiilarly dirsenring nf mention 
is the cvidcoce there adduced that in BidgorLi Anotulinn culture apj>earelji iilS as rntrusm, 
and overlying tettlemcftts with the uai^ Thiackn gmpyte ware, Ii wnoidd have l^cfi 
helpful if tilt author hid disaiBsed more fully the oonoexioni of Anatolia w'jih the Orwnt 
and their geographicat bases. Two greet routes cross the plateau : besides the famdiar 
roure of the Baghdad railway to Babylonia aaross the Nnrth Syrian ptcuRi t famnu* 
^lavan route runs through the mountirns across Arei beiilm to CentraJ Asm. And oo 
in prthistcKric Anatolia w-e find already, beside obvjmis mdicationB of contoa wi^ 
Mesopotamia, no less amUdt and more LMiig^ng hints of oonncitons with Tepc ttisaar in 
North Persia and Aniu m Turkestan fpins with double spLral heads, copper otanij^ml*, 
b^-apouted vm« and so on). V- Gp CMU-oa* 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF COOK INLET, ALASKA. By FitmEfircA de Laguna. 
Puhlbhfd f(^ thf UKk^stty Museum by the Unwrrbty 0/ Fmrnykmfiii PffSSi PAtL 
adetphiiif 1934* pp* 2^3- 7^ plaifi and j texi-fi^uees^ Price nof stated* 

This repotr ts hosed on three seaaona* exc&vationt by Drde L^na frem 1930 to 1933 
and appeiTf with commendable promptness. It was hoped that one result of tlie work 
would be to ahed light on the ptoblcm of the precursors of the present inhabtlants, the 
Athaboakan Indianfi. Dr J. Alden Mason hod suo^ted that the earlier inlmbttjmts 
posaessed on Eskimo culture, but Dr Bhkett Smith at^ed Thai the population only 
became * EsHmoisod ‘ m the coufse of time. 

The material frem the excat^ed shell motnuda falls into four vosgea of an Bskimu 
culture older Uwm that of the Atbabaskm Indiana tn thk region. The material from the 
earliest period is of purer Eslrimo type iban that of the liter peiiodi, but the author 
points out that finds friun period i ore mmj and that it h not aofe to hose condudcir^ 
upon the few tpedmens that bum been found. 

There is an exreeduigly technical chapter dealing with skeletal remomi, but none 
of the older bones were complete enough to be of any value in detenriiniiig tl^ phyricot 
type. The author is cautbus enough to say that Dr Birkeit Smith's theory that the futt 
inhabitants lOUih of the Yukon were not' Eakitno, r«mmms neither demonitiatcd nor 
refuted. 

The student of Euiopcan prehistory will be paxticulsriy interested in the chapter an 
lock pabtingH. ITvwe ffoot Ifoar island have a ftyk of thdr own and the painti^ of a 
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pnegnant woman recall dislincC pomllciff with tbt muth &nd »outhca«t Spanuh palotolithic 
arL Dr tie U un^hlc to alitd mudi light on the identity of thoae ivho tnade 

dic«c painting«^ but iuggests that the Beu laknd group hdoiig to the older midden 
cidturcp bocaiiae the pdntlfii^ occur Rt a conveutent height above \U level. Such a 
datiiig cTitcnDn sounds a litdc Ttdlvep though it may carry more ctmvtcikiu oit the aitc. 

The platen which arc Intcndicd to ahow the dites and aectiona ar^ on the whole, a 
waste of apace. ^ITie plates of however, aie extremely good and were pjesumabLy 
token in a ntudiD^ Hub ffcrengtbcnfl the idea i/vhich one geta on reading thla book. That 
the copeditions were undcTmanned. 'Fhc preoence of a good phstographer □□ the 
eOpediiton would h^vt been of grea t iervioe. 

One glaring ombdua finni Uiia odberwlse comprehensive report is diffieuli to under¬ 
stand There » no indes* and the lUt of conienis in tlic front of the volume does not in 
any way repair this amission. This mokes on already slightlj dinn^ report difRcuk lo 
use with any speed. Noji,\tAM C. Coo*. 


LE MONDE ^GEEN AVANT LES GRECS. By P. Walw. Pum : /JrmMd Votm, 

^ 914 - PP^ ^3 iUmrraii&tu. franct 10.50. 

This omali aummaxy of Creum and Mycenaean culture appoia to be AlmckSt 
ivety a coiupilatmn from esisting books. It is not up to date aud b so dogmatic as to the 
course of Cretan history that the reader might well imagiue tJiat it was drawn up from the 
per^cTtud rccoTils of the kings of Cnossos. The finds at Riut SKamrrt, ■ French e^rcavation 
that has been in progress fur several y»^ seem to have made 00 impression «ii the 
author*! reconstruction of prehisiory, while fua if tie presupposca that he ha* no dear 
views on the date at which the Greeks arrived on Aegean shores: indeed it begs the 
most importanl quetttPti of all. 

.^fter learning that ' dms ks Cyckdes Ic* poetries niyc£niefine$ font ooticurrenee 
k La oeramique errtoise' (p. 85), that ' AtnrissloA n'e^t oans doute que la tranacripdofi 
da Horn d'Atrce k j>^re d'Agamtnuion * (p. go), and rliiiE the signs of the Phoestos disk 
were * gmv^ on pompin * (p. 156) the reader wiU soon rcaii^ that ihc author is imaware 
of the bulk of recent ooiiltovcray and of the iletaiU of tlia Bubjoct of which he gives wbal h 
meatit to be the best-informed md the most up to dote summary m the Fnmdi language. 

NeecdesE to add^ one of the few and bad illustrationB tuma out to be chat fmh-mte 
fresco-painting inevitably known aa * La Pariaienne S. Cassok 


ANl'IOCH ON THE ORONTES. I, Tlic Ejccavolinna of 193*- Edited ^ Georoh 
W, Eldereix. Prvtitim Unimiiiy /Veit and Oj^ord O^merfity fV«ji 1934^ 
pp. 156* ty plain (ojie in eolitar) and texl-figam. 631. 

"lire otcavfltinns at Antioch iponsored and conducted by Frin^ton have proved 
hrukfu]. This very thomugli publication is furtber embdiish^ by a sedina on the sew 
moaatoa &oni YaLto^ which add oonaidcrahle knowledge 10 what we know of the patntmg 
and mosaic of the fiAh centuryA.n. 

Hie reviewer inevitably turns to the fine mowde illustratied tn colours which has 
been awarded to Worcester Art Museum as its share of the discoveries. lE oocties from m 
floor of the first century A. 4 >- It fomis oue of a senes of splendid panek. The whole 
floor hoa been remoYcd and the panels dktfibuted. The central scene of the Judgmeat 
of PiiKs goes to the Louvre (atncc the eacavattooa ore in polLaboratiou with the French 
authoitties) r a panel uf a oatyr artil Bajcebautc goes to BattEEnorc, and Princclnn gets a 
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Thus A mouic which might hivt 


ffwmciitaiTbutTOylcis^dy* Apbrodkemd 
M^cd id'uVa. or Ungitiahcd m some Syriflu imiseumj now soHi to olc^Tito aikI iciitmct 
the tKiriphar of tlic micieni v-orld. Oftc iolenstijig tlttt from 

of tUe t™eli w that it wait foiuid that they hid been hmugbt by ihtar ttijilee^ti> the 
bouse from the studio in a fiflJfthed lUte, and let m ooropleic mio the Thw fact 

» of grcfll importaiitsc to ihc study of ino^c^ 



refliici paintiiigs alnioat certainly of the Hdioii^c ^ , , 

formulae of the border. The Judgment of Pam la mAci lO compt^tioo tlum the 
Smno&otn, bm fcHccts a diatkict tradkion of paintmg* . . r 

^ Yakto mosaics, published bj M. Lassnsp bdoitg to ihe border-pmod of 
fifth oentuTv and contain remarkabte aoencs. U wiiuid be hard m decide whe^er th^ 
were dWEued by arid for z Clatstfan or a Pagan One part of the rooMtes aho^vs the 
ti^Toph Arethtm, riaiog fmm bet pool. The mam and larger floor abems a grange 
character- In a centml iomln is the bust of a mpinaii, antidpating tn maruus' and bum 
the medaitions of Byzamtioc mosaic of a century Uter, She hdda her right haod nu^d* 
end in her left a bouHiau uf roM. She fa fabdlcd In the field as Megalopay^. She 
ii cleaHy ikuninsting motif. The teat of the panel stiot¥S a complicated ^ttng- 
Acenc in which take pstrttht follovrifig named chiiracters r Mdeagerp Adacotip leu™aSp 
Nardsaui, Adonfa and HippoJytu*. M. Lassus suggests with Mson ll^ each of tbeie 
is a typical insfanoe of Amtotelian mcgdopsychv, tnleiprctcd m the later manner of 
motmUmig Chnstfani^ though there fa no hint of Chrfatfanity in the scene. But it 
have been a atiaiigt housdioldcrf who adorned his fioor% with such stem ftuff. Nut 
would the cfassical sdiolar imniedfatdy tabulate ibis list of offcmJrfa as perfect ijismaces 
of Tnqjdopfijcby. Rather one thinks of Alcibmdcs and ThemistoclcaK, Lito this moral 
conception there acemA to have crept a new hmi of i quality that wm likely to lead to 
destruction^ room capcdally of those who defied the gods. This fa intleed the East 
rcuLterpE'ettng Greek morals against a Semitic background* Aristotle would never have 
given such iTbt of instancra mch as tlifa t - l- t 

Round the scene fa a border in which arc repreaented many of the tmin tapograpnjcd 
featum of AntiocK with the names of each building Attachedn It will evidcotiy be 
of use to cxca>'ators. But the oontiibution of this mosaic fa radnly iconomphic. 'rtu: 
Mi^opsychfa fa indeed a remarkable aubject, rather cliormingty rcnddxal The hundi 
of ro«es ev'ades the miefpreter os an idjuiici^ aiul il fa lem^kabic that auch a mord 
quality should be nmdered as so amfahl* a fady. Indeed a minor mystery. We have 
yet much to learn aboiil tlie background of fifth century Gteco-Syrtan aft. Unlike the 
first ccntoiy panels ihfa scene ttnwt have been cqropoo^ m situ. 

The iranaiiKicr of this book describes sdequately ami faithfully tlie vmkjus areas 
excavated and objects found. Apart from the mosaics ihero ts not much of importance. 
One gets the impr»»nii that AtiUoch has been mudi mUhaJodled by the fiassa^ of time. 

S. CassevN. 


THE CAAfflRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. VoL ut {The Roman Republic). 
Umcerrity Prtis. 193a. ikh, idzi and iS maps. 371 td. 

Thfa voloine includes essays on PdnTua by Profe&sor Roslovt^fi'; on the Jews bf 
Dr Revao (in admirable sketch of the Jewish background to the Go*pcl «ory) ; and on 
Rarthfa by Dr Tom—a vivid deieifiptinn of thfa vigotoua people j * one gathem the 
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impression that tliey tfioiight i!J rrfjglcms usefiiJ* nofie imtcrtnl; wbaii rosttcred ta ■ 
man wm his horw, tiis bow and hh fmn righi Arm \ Mt Sicvenson writa on Pm^ncitii 
Gnvemfnwir* Sikcat till Lkcntliire In ili€ A^e iif Cinem. PtDfoa<Tr Wight DulT nn 
Ciccroman Sraety, Mr* Strong on the Art of the Roman Republic and Pn>feMor do 
Zulucts on Lhe D^dopment of Law under the Republic. "Hie long story of tht wars 
of the century is told, nctraarily on a icale more iufornuiiivc than atimulattng, by i 
airtics of writOTL 

Politics, however, enr the essence of thw period of history* and even the grat 
general* (Caesar eiccpted) aire best known to m at the tunes when they had aheaihed 
their awordt. It»the period of the Gracchi, IVtanua, Siilbf Pompey and Caesar, all of 
them helping to d«troy the Republic attil ail of them, as we are » wd 1 reminded over and 
over again in this volume, untunsdotuly UyLng the foundarious of the Empire. And we 
have here a vivid acociunt of the political hikory of the Last century of the Republic, from 
the Gracdu of Mr Last to the of Professor Adcock- hh Last^ Ludeid* narrates 

the political history of the yearn 1^3-67 b.c. His Coochl m altogether Intelli^hb. 
Tibcriui wonted to ndteve unemployment ^ he was no iheoirticat economist or agrictii- 
turaltst, Gaiuj uras honest in his d^iie to eofratidiiac the Italuma. Sulk wns emdent 
and buiincasHke; he was no mere nactlonary—md^:dp some of hia measure have 1 
dtatinetly ' popu^ * tinge. If Sidk fatled to see the problem In reninddling the 
Romaii ccnstiliition^ it was because he had nut the lesson of Caesar's career to guide hurt. 
Only in one respect doe* Mr Lost'* hiatorical jud|piiefit seem open to questioci* Would 
the seitAftc of iij n-c:, really have preferred to be suimiped (for all purposes-) by the 
admissjon of 300 new meuibcfs^ mther than amrender one of their function*, the comro! 
of llie public comt ? On the ulJicf hand it is hard to Jjelicve that there t^n be any more 
lucid or c(>]ivinc£iig dc*<xiptiDJ] of the smoritt conitihum uliimum than Mr I.^ast has written 
onpp. 83 fr. 

The Ciccforuan period is d^^cribed bj Dr C&rv but Ojixixt has perkajis suffered by 
compression between tbc great figure* w^ho preceded and followed his brief dominaniTe in 
Roman politics. And httally there k Ftofessor Adcock'* realist Caesar^ a dictator whO| 
a* far as ilie evidence goes, did not aim at establkhing a dynssty; no would-be Hdkmstk 
monardi-god but the holder of a poriiiun ' no more ruyal than it was diitue *. 

Thk volume i* in all respects tip to the high laondard of jta predeeeisofis. In one 
respect k mark* a large advance on them. Ttoe is, in addition to the usual eaicdlcnt 
notes aitd bihliognphy at the cad of the book, i f rext deal of valuable onnocatton at the 
foot of each page, l^bis helps to explain, and fully compensates for^ ihc extra weight 
of a volume which contoms not much kss liian half a million worik- 

L F. V. D. 

THE PLACE-NAMES OF SURREY. By J. E. B. Cover, A. Mawe« and F* M. 

STE^fiON ill ^iaborsSiim fcfiA Akthuh Boskhl Eugliah Place-nnmc Societj, vol. 

3tt. C&mhriJgt Unwzf^y fVrw, 193H*. fp. slvi, 445 uaJ 7 wuspt. 21$. 

No one con CaU to admire the patient industry and «diQkr*hip of the oompileri 
who have ama^aed so much detailed infoitnatioo ts b recorded b tlm volume. It la. s 
□uorry for oil time for the historian, the pbitdlogist and the archaeologist. But many 
deductioiia have already been made by the editors tbctuselves, and their tnalysb of the 
matefia) b contained in the lengthy kitredoctioii and b the appetiflice*, A more bulky 
volume than i* usual b ihk scries ha* resulted from, the bclusion of some 50 pages of 
£dd and minor namca. 
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R»dcr& of ANTTQUmr wtil be inteficstcd ptimarily m the archftcologicat information 
provided. The imitie * Sumy ^ (cf, Suthrigje b ihe Ai^loKSaxan Chrcmide) 
the aouthcm the tecond etcnienl gf m the name being the cn^natc of the 

GcimaA TTw: Saion mvadcra approached by way of Uw Thame* and settled on 
both ita banki : thoac on the southern b^k m time spreading over the territory which 
came to be knowit aa Sumy. Thh settlcmenr is smJ comineniurBtcd Ln the names 
Middlesex and Surrey, but it had emed W hive an indepaideni exd^tence by the time 
that wfinen reoprdi bcg^. 

l"he invfldcis spread up, and first cobaked along, the Eributaric* of the main 
tlmm« as in shown by the various nzm^ ending in -Ing (r.^. Woking. Codalmbg, 
Dorldng, Tootmg) on the bank* of the Wey, Mole^ and W^idle, 

Tlw piacc-fwimEa in the south of the enuntj and furthest from the Thamet have 
jdfiniriea with those of the neighbouring counties of Kent and Susexp wid the apnrad 
nf the settlenirnt naturally w'as checked by the Wcidd. Life In the ticadngs in the WeaJd 
can be vkuaiked from the nam^ of the villages with the aid of the dumibution-mips. 
One of these ihnwa that liah {modem —cignifying clearings k distributed gcncnlly 
over the ftouthetn half of the county^ but that signifying a fotd for BEumaLir 

jTwi kyrit^ pmbably aigmfyifig a wooded height, since ic means both bill and wood^ 
are densely crowded on me Sussex border and away from the mHin river-system. 

signifying a woodlaiuf pasture for ewine, is also found in the wealdcn port of 
the county* 

An^i^ther map shows the distributinn of ciart, a word espechUly interesring with 
regard to Surrey, and occurring only on Band nr smidatone, U survives in the dialect of 
Sumy snd Kent bs and denotea * rough cojnmon overgrow ii with gurae, broom 
and bracken *■ 

That the aouthwostem comer of the county was oolonixed early by the Saxon in- 
vodcra i& indicated by a coHcCtion of names Lhere which were hc£^ the arrival of 
Christianity^ These namea are Wlky^ near Farnlutm^ whose o,e. form ffn) Wt0 
la a ctimjiound of tenoA, an idol, and a clearing; and Peper Karerw whose 
second eleinent b from the o.r, kesrg, a heathen temple. It m atso suggested thitt the 
neigbbwrijig Tliurfllcy and Tueslcy may have been the clesrings where Thunor and 
Tiw were worBhipj.>cd. Thuiidcrfield Castle near Re^gatc may also indicate the open 
apace where Thunor was worsHippccL 

An ingcniutu mteipretation of place-name* formed fruin anlmiii'^bcad nxmcSi 
conlnbuted by PtoL Hrtice OickinB, been tnrhpd fdl a* Appendix I. lib argument 
IB founded on a passage by Bradley uying ihc head* of aniimlft wefr art up on pole* 
to murk iho pbee far ptihlte meetings: various English pbce-^tuiiin;^ such a* Gatefehtsd 
(raaf * head), Swia-ftahicail* cic*. may thffefote iadiciate the site of the heathen sucrifiDt 
3 U hiauL The thesis la intriguing, but nai proven. 

There are fewer camps In Surrey than m mimy other English cmintits, A few. 
howFver, arc given m ihb volume, and the name of Crookahnrv BilJ near Faraham u 
probatily derived from the Britbb eruc, a lull, and the 0.t 6eoiy, harrow. HamWedon 
oomes fmm Adfnef, scarred, and dmr, hilL occura also in ^ ndn^ plAce'^nsmcs in 

Sumey fp 341). and dun sdli more often fp. 342). Anstiebury Camp fVVoking) derive 
ita name from amsttg^ a path for one^ and WA, 

Theft are two rtamc* teferting to clipper bridges, one under Cranldgh, and alao the 
Cbppm (Cbflbham), wliidi presumably rndlcjitcfl a bridge aemra the Hale Bourne. 

There are very few placc-pamcs In Surrey which have pre-Rottian elemenu. Penge 
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WtJie Wik name in tht stnn senae, hut Waltnu on TTuuna, Walworth and WaHine- 
lon dffrtT* *pm/A, i]ir utuoJ wwd for BritUh. 

nnM8 ccmnoctcd iiritfa Roman tunes uccur near Godotonei 
W^ed HauM dwivw fma iIib Bninan road which piaae* it, runiimg from London 
towards East Griiutead : the adjii»nt Flower Form » probablf connected with o-e, flor, 
although no teoellited pavement from * vilb has yet been dbwnered (cf. FawJcr, Oson 
wl^ lutnw tn IM5 wi Fauflor, derived from /djfflifjKrf [spotted or dappJetl 
and where a tc^lktcd pavetnent was actually found in tS65), 

Appendices a a^ j detl with the name CoJdbarbour and the dement Friday in 
pUcs-nnnw, rapectivdy, Coldhariwur appears 307 times os a name for a farm or 
homeati^, ud occurs »jpodaUy in southeastern England. It » met with 30 times in 
Kent, ao in SuGsex, and 18 m Surrey, Tlw name has been traced bach to the beginning 
j , ^ r4^h century^ •* shown conclusively thiU. the oldest fonns dispose of the 
oerinticm from «/ a'mrt. The real mcanine of the word is, however, still uncertain. 

names are found in the sduih of the county which are obviously survrvahi 
of the now cjrtmrt imo induntry of the Weald. Such are Abinger Hammer, Hanuncr 
1 .?“ j in'"*"! ■ fDunawold), Hammer Bridge (Legh). Citulerhiit 

(Blctcmngley), and TinnhlLug Way (Alford)^ which name mdic^ea on ‘aut-foU or 
pod mto which the water fell ^ 

Other derivatintis interesting to the archaeologist as illuatmting medlcvnl custom* 
mstitunons are: Northbreache Manor (Ewbutit). which u tnuad to O.t brate, a 
stnp of {uncuItJVHied) land taken from * fortst by royal licence:, for temporary cultiva¬ 
tion ; Wwipil (EwbuTst), U s ph for ttapping wolves ; Gotland Farm (Chartwood), 
a word rceorijed as early as f. 1150 ami meauing ‘ the piece of amble land, about e acres, 
bdd ^ong mth his *' oat ■' by llie 0.^ cottar '; Rose Faim (Ojcted), where tlie name is 
d^ved fr™ the rent fin 15^5) being fbtcti at the yearly payment of a rase ai the feast 
of the Nffbviiy wf S. jlihti the BdpikL 

ViLfiouA j^cwnifl corriipriort* ('folk-^tymuWoccur througbcMit the volume: 
perhaps the following are worth quoting hm. &, Maftba^s Chapel, GwiWforxi. wss 
early granted lo Newark Priory* which was dedicated to S. niomas ihe Marivr. iT^a 
form Moiiuutre ^tra GUdeford appeara in 1273 for Uia. Galley WogkI fCTanleigh) \a 
the 12^ fonn (Wat-)pvelwopde^ the first element being the O.E, jenfol 
tif* j Wood ^IdchingleyJ of 1761 haa now become Hangdog 

Wood, rhe 154® farm Chonctease (Thurslcy), wbiefa is derived from ceart (sec sboved 
ami ;*» {pasture), appears today under the name of Chocolates. Witfain UoitSEH, 


C.\JV] B RI DOE ANCfEtiT HISTORY, Vol, i v of Plates. Pfcpared ityC.'T. Sb!,tuah. 

Cambrit^r Utoferrity Ptea, 1^34. pp. an. taaty. 

The quality of the bluets in this volume of illustrations to the now abrowt completed 
^bnJge Histow, u veiy much above the standard tiiiheno followed. Indeed, the 
lUurtrations could not be l>ctter. 

The all too brief Celtic section might have been improved by the additioti of CaulUh 
wmplei of liie red and white itthtcri pottery whit* is here only illtijtlrat«l by the 
^ hcmtiui fragment*. This lunissioa is the ntore intportant since there were no such 
instances given m vol. m. 

The Parthian period i* one of the obscurest of aU periods in the histOTy of an and the 
MCiiuTi of iltuttiaiions is the most useful and illutninatiiig in any existlag publkatfon, 
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The Nironid Dag rtfidb nhrw dearly ome of the ojatributram that went to iruke Sasaaim 
«culptorc. 

The arnseo-lcaljc fectiem U profoondtj contrqvertbl and roafiy of the textoAt 
dcscriptiDnd fail to conviOiOD. But the Tnaterial givcit ia adequate and ftdmtrible. 
The bionic head of a boy (*) on p. 4; ami the ‘ Bnitus' on p, 47 ^ve no qitalities which 
are mil ukimaidy due 10 Hdlcntstic nrigin. The races, as raca! t™», may wcU be 
Italic, hot t can M no quality othet than Greek in the art. Perhaps I am utilise. Nor 
do I feel convipaid that one can daitn the use of dcath-maashs as the bsui* of stone- 
piTvingfadmirihly illiistraled on p. 50) as ^ Italic peculipity. M far back as the fourth 
century LyBtrtianis had employed mc-maski, frtim which wax numlda were made and 
worked tip. Itiliam derived the practice as modi fmm Greek technique as from 
ancestrsj Italic custom: one canoot diffetciitiate tietwecin lifc-niiwks and dcsth-maafes 
from an artutic point of view* 

TTic rdieb ilJiurtnled on p« 61 are ihcrv tkscribed u of the style and 

icehnique of Italo-Etriueim oi^tu. Mo^’cment of hgutes from back to feont; penetra¬ 
tion of the background by elements of the scene, and solidity of trartneni arc stated to 
be the qualities by which Italo-Etmsam wt>rk is differeptijiied from Creek, awirding 
to ifie principles laid down by Sieveking. The Mri-dimeiaitirnal Italic principle^ is 
commwed with the " iwoslimmsicinal Greek ^ Frankly 1 must confess that sodi an 
aoal)^ stFikes me as nonsense. Movement fttiin back to front w found as e^y as the 
Bossae reliefs; penetialion of the background i$ found in the Siphtikn lelkfi of the 
siath century and caiampio multiply as Greek fCuJptiiiTe mov^ on its couree- 
Girgeciti aarcophagua, an esiiy H^etimic wnrk, shows all ihw allied Italic qiuJitlea 
comhoned and fuUy developed. Roman sculpture merely varies the method and exng^ 
getaces It. The of autDchtbanoiiS It^c methods Bcem to evapoiwtE if Greek 

ecidptuic it escamined with bp eye imdouded by mk'-oMhmpb prinetpies ailegcd to be 


Creek. 


The Roomd sectipp op sculpture and architecture ncvcttheless serves aa a 
corpuB for study, and the section up mosaic and painting is of the grealqt value. 


S. CoaaoNi 


KANSU MORTUARY URNS OF THE PAN SHAN AND MA CH^ANG GROUPS. 
Fabeomologia Sinica, Serie$ o, iii, fasc. 1. By N[L& F*^ngf 1934^ 

pfi^ 20^ and 41 ptala^ Prict net rtn/fd, 

ft vnia in 1013 that the existence in Ouhr oF an apparently peaikhic etdture diaracter- 
ted pottery was hrtt announced. Connexions with the early pointed wares 



of the W«T were at once suspected and eagerly sought^ But in those days neolithic or 
eopper-age painted pottery was hardly rccogni^ sa%’e in ^rbessaly and tnc Ukraine, at 
Auati and at Suga ; too much sigfuikance was liable to be attach^ to the abstract fact 
of vases being painted, Jo the inicrvcniiig decade other rcgicing have produced painted 
fabrics no less andent, a bewiliicrin^ ^’uiety pf distinct and apparently imrebted Btyls 
has been recognized and a long peraislcpcc of painted dteontiop, notably in Iran, hita 
been i!atabliahed- On the ctiti^ principles formuhited and applied by FirmHoft many 
of the comparisons which m 10^3 seemed surpriaiog now appear childish and irrelevant. 
Only the analogic betwren the Chinese wires and those of Ihc B!ack-<:aith regton of 
•puthessfem Europe, fim tiotired by Hubert Schuikft and more ti^pmialy wmrked out 
by MengMn, alill hold the held despite Frankfurt^t critkiaitia. 
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Ja tJie unu! time Lhc pcwiticm of tht painidt ware tn Chinae prehtaor>- hsa been to 
some Rtent clanfief]'. Andcisson dtatlitgiuHbes six noalitbjc or chilctitithic io 

«T«lern Cbina. Hia oLdest, or Ch'i dila $tage, tacked p^ted ware. TTu* appears fital 
in The oeatt lemiett Vang «Jvta. Oihw otagea^oonaidered to be later oa IM atrengih 
of an iDcieaBmg wealth in metal, cany on (he Yang ahaa tnuiiTionfr with new forms, 
designs and tcdinimiea. It is wdl. howeircr. to rcmttnber ihai this cultural seoticnee 
lacks siTatigraphlcal support ; the prehjatoric uihabitant* of western China did not 
occupy the same site for nuny generations^ but rex>Gitodly shifted thdr vjllagca in 
obedicnoe to the exigencies of migminry gudm culture. Mere absence of meraJ is not 
in itself primf of high smiquity, tad terms Jibe' neolithic' must not be biveaed with the 
abututc value of ^logical p^ods. Andersson hioiMl/ has noted on one vessel of tus 
earliest, or Ch'i ehia stage, painting recalling that of his latest or Sha ching group f 

ITie pmcrtt volume studJousfy avoids such controvemnt questions^ hoi it presents 
for the first time material in the light of which the presumed wcstctri enrmexions can 
profitably be' discussed. Dr Palmgren. has contented hirruielf with illustrating and 
describing tome seventy vessels of the Vang ihao atyie and s like number of the rather 
Iflier Ma cb*ang group. The majority of the vessel! come ftom ccmtieries that had been 
piundci^ by local peasants so that dosed tomb-^ups catmoL be expected. Such 
iypo]n||ic3l devdopmentB as the author traces, therefore, depend on an nnslysti of forms 
or motivea m isolation and ore unsupported by panllel serieiL Trolonged and intimate 
contart with this large cnlleclion has revealed to Paimgrtn many secrets of tbe prehistoric 
pouer’s craft, llii scute ohrervaliont show tlial the pota were built up by rings and 
that they were fired in kilns in which the vessds might be stacked three deep. Infer¬ 
ences as to the relative ages nf the scrveritl features may be stxcptied with more reserve. 
The Yang shan pots are grouped into 40 forms, thdr ommuentiition into ao ' dricor 
famibesTwenty ahapea and t6 ' d^cor families ' suflrto for the description of tbe Ma 
ch'ang group. Id the older scries the large uras with long or short necks account for 
JO per cent, of the vB«ds described, and spin! panerqs or their derivatives predoniinate 
in the omamentatimi. 

The description is completed by S auperb coloured plates, 33 plales of halfHoiMa 
and line blot^. From these the reader will gain a &iir idea nf the magnificEni 
cdamic art of China in a Stone Age; it is ruled by a sclf-coiudoua atyie^ not less firm 
and mature than thoM of the Indus valley, Minoan Crete or Iran and Syria (where the 
[atlcf regiona achieved a style at all). Its ptodum are geniiinc things of beantv, the 
late Roger Fry remarked to tbe reviewer that the Kansu pottery exhibited the most truly 
artiaric ayateni of ornament achieved by any prehtstoric potter. 

It is in the light of this style, taking form, oompoaition and mothes at once into 
accoimt, that the auppowd relatwna of Chinese culture to western ones must be judged. 
The eontrast to the art of the Indus valley, Susa J and Arpachiya (Tcii Halaf) is 
With the Ukraine the caw ts different. The general effect of the bjg Yang ahao uma is 
really rctniniscent of the tatef TripoJye viws as represented m Cuctrteni ii or Schipoutx. 
The Chinese style is indeed nwre sophisticaled than the European; it ts not wy to 
define to what preciw phase in the detdopmeni of the Black-earth derigns it should 
be compared—neither the chaotically arranged spirals of Cucuteni i nor the {1 d«™er«e) 
^-pr^ucta represented at Kosayb™ come bitn the picture. But Mengl^'s bold 
rcfttdjnA T here in western Chlim we ^TQuld find deacfsudants of 

tte oocie flopiahifig cultuie ihai vimL^hcd icnystcri<HJsly fram the flJadt-wth belt of 
Europe! Stilt tww should ctdtivutais in whose farm-yards pigs were evidently Emportimt 
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move with their ceramic art frmm Europe to Chinese 'rurijeatflii withmit i aingie inter* 
medUte station east af tlic Otilepet?' Migntoiy garden-mllim will not e^lam a 
disoontinuoiu spread of this nugoitude. V. G, OnLOE. 

SHlRACl KO GA NO KEN-RYU t Study on the Ancient TUea of the SiVa Dynasty, 
Korea, with a Corpue of these 1 *ilea. By K» HamaOa md S. UMEiiARA. Report upon 
Ardtaratogical Rssearub in the Dept, at Literature xitl. Kyata Imperial Unkeraty, 
■ 934 . jBpsnnte Text about So pp. mtk 43 liAufrutioni, ^gliah Sumniary so pp, 
and 78 plaitt. 

A school of srtbhedufe may select a apeda) featuie for eatna (UooratUm. Chinac 
architects and their pupils ia Korea and Japan selected the edges of tiles O'rerhaoginig the 
caves as a surface for Dinsment. Chinese tiling is essentially Tike Greek or Roman made 
up of the flattish tepda and the tmbres of semidrortar section in>’erted over ihe joint 
of the tegulae. At the cares the tuwesi I'mArer ends in a sort of ontdix, but it is a compl'ete 
disk or oval overiapping the edge of the innf, and the lovrest shows its edge as a 
oesoent or rather scgmcnl of u cirde. The jitska irc comoron enough In tRuscums 
but have genendiy lust the sBnu*cylindricsl tile behind them. To complete the roof 
there must be the gmi tidge-ules and special tiles at the comets of the eaves. All Lliese 
afforded scope for onumcni, T'jtng sit was imicated in the kingdom oF Silla (Chlivac 
Hstn-la; Jap. Shin^) in southeast Korea with it* capital of Rydng-cbiu (CTi'ing-chuu, 
Jap. Kd-shu) diirmg its flourishing period from a^ul a*d* 660 to 779. The Stlla 
i:ra&iiu:n oovemd a|) the surfaces along the eaves that could he seen from below with 
delicate ntnament, tlie dtaks with lolut rosettes, the crescents and edgings with running 
Sprays going back to West Asiatic and even Gredi models. They ititrtidiiCed lujimats, 
birds monsters into the foliage and put monstmus bends upon the disk*, upon which 
the ^tnese were fond of putting mere ideograms. The example* of Silla vrork are 
dassifled upon an elaborate system, hut tlie autboia point out that the cniftsnicn were 
tmprsclical tn aairuich ss their pattern* were too much detatlcd for tbcJr high setting, 
while the Chinese and Japanese work, lieing bolder, thows more cfFectivciy from the 
pound. Paving-tile* and building-bricks with similar psttems are also reproducecL The 
hook is dedicated to^ilie inemory of Dr A. H. Sayce, whose ponratt adorns it. 

It may be menriooetJ that hlessr*. Nishida and Uitielisn published lost year in the 
* Report of Invesdgations into the Hiatory of Kyoto City', vof. x\\ an acCtKinl of a kiln 
for producing such tiles disocivercd on ihe site of the ancient pulaee Kunteu-no-kama al 
Kyoto hdonging to the Hcian period early in the 9th centuiy. Elt.18 H. MlNNS. 

EGVn' IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
COLLECTION. By LittAff \L Wilson. ,4fm Arhar r Untverrily of ^it/haiin 
PrtVt »933- pfaUt and a textfigunt. 

^ cnUectioii* of lexlUes, one from the excavations directed 

by Mr tJtafkey at Karajus (Kom Aushim) in 1924-16, and the other nurehased from s 
dealer. ' 

The ^ rollc^n is tlte more tmpottaitt beciutie the fragments in it. which 
found in the ruhbiah of small houses, can be dated, finomlbecoiot and papyri fou.id with 
them, from »b« the 3rd century to a.®. 460. At the eftoe of the expedition they 

were sent to Mr Thoina* MidgUy, who deaned and clasiilLed them. 
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A »ctecti<m from both coNcctiom h hcxcr%umd in otccllcnt collotype plates^ and hill 
dpcriptiotia m given by the atiihor, Mm Wilson^ ii* wel( is chiptcri cLiscussmg the 
dtffertnl weaves am! the loom which mny have been used to prxxiuce them. Anumg 
the masa of ffagmtnts from Ejmmk f34Jo in allj, mainly in plain and tapestry weave, 
i few pieces arc clASsed as and ' draw loom ' weaves^ and Mies Wilson 

ckliiu that these ' establish a tmmnm ante quern for the tntnxInctioD of the hon^ntal 
team \ 

TJic twin* aloflc oouid not jmjve dbifl, for they can be woven on men^ primitive 
looms, r.g. the twills of ihe Nu-ahea and Pi:her Indians. Hit weaves nos. i6, 17 (ph 5)^ 
however, ate in a class of all nver repeating pattern iKal well fiuppoilii Miga Wilson's 
onntentioti, but it seems uniwcess«T to dll them ' draw loam ' weaver, ms ibey appetr^ 
» do also some pieces kindly shown mn by Mr Midgley, to be capable of prodnciioa on 
heddlea alone, without a second shedding device.' ^\"hile the fra^ents arc too amill to 
prove thia, they do make it probable (hit the horizontal treadle bom dates bads to the 
4th century AuH* 

There arc some defects in llie book: the chnptcr on Ancient Looms sbovni mis^ 
conceptions of which the discussion cannot he etntiarked on here, and Lhcte are no 
dkgrams to asdbt descriptions of the spectid weaves. But the vaJ uc of the work ts evident. 

Studmii of prinutivc weaving are much indebted to those who have contributed 
to the volume, to 3 Vlr Starkey for preserving the materia], and to the Uriivefrity of Michigan 
for breaking new ground in its pubtic^lon. G. M. Caowroor^ 


CARAVANS OF THE OLD SjiVHARA 1 Ait lutroduetian to the Iriatory of the Weateiti 

Sudan. By E. W, Bovill. PUbllsfaod for the IntcinaiioiiBl Institute of African 

I.. 4 ngUiiges and Cultures. Oj^ord Umtvrnty PreiSf t 033 i pf^- 300 13 mupj. 

21JL 

Mr BoviiJ's work is ottrcmcly difficuli to review and would Uke oanaidcrably more 
aiwce than U available for tire comment *nd critidsm which at rally deaeni-ei. It h 
the first attempt yd made to present in a lucid and coherent form a librorka! picture of 
Equstoria from the Atlantic to the Nik Valley during two niilknnia of movement and 
change. Mr Boyill has succeeded in writing the first standard work on this great 
subject. It sufTers iiicviubly from the defect of its virtues, rincE withht the compass 
of one ’^tiluroc there is no room for Uie discussion of data and evidence ivliere these are 
conflicting and obscure. The subject, moreover, is so little known to tlie gaierai public 
that the Author Is unabk to knowledge which in better known areas and historical 

periods arc thc cammon pixipcfty of any educated reader^ and consequemly be ii obliged 
to start with fim priirdp^. Aa ttich, ihc carLier chaptem deal with Roman Africa aitd 
the ' Races of Man'. Tliey arc iiuidequiiLe^ while the detail available for the last part 
on the qpe^g up of Equatorin w diaproportioruite to the amount of evidence avrihihk 
for the main poruun of the book, which deals with the cnthraliiiig history of the Niger 
empires. 

Thrae defects uihcrent tn the plan ire probably unavoidable in any attempt it a 
survey which commences in prehistoric rimea and ends with the beginning of thli 
century^ It would perhaps have bem prefcribli; if the volume Irad been confined to 


• WoriU -foar See 'Munk'i Belj \ m 4 haldh: weave, p. 46, and 

dainukj cm lo-ii heddla, pp. 153, 15^. 
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tbt htsxiiry of the ^rcat African emptras vghich cutaiiled m succession of time and placv 
from the Upper Niger to tlie Upper Nile T^rtli all the influences to which th^ 9ub|ecccd, 
wmI to whiA iBcy wm subjected by, the de^m people of ihe Si&hnra^ It te lo he hoped 
thAt the lirst srtd tiic lust wtbnA m»j one dsy be ini^orpomted into sepsrste voJurus 

To Bfiyonc who has followed the lustoiy of the people and sress eortcefntd there 
aj% a thocisand matters of detsil and not a few of import wbert the reviewer^ and other 
studenti of the subject, will difler fruiii Mr Bovill"* mtetpretaiiDn of amhorities, but b 
no case will the reader- be left wiih the impresaiun lhat he has ignored avajlabb data or 
strained uiieomfortable cridence. On the eofitrsry, the reader will remain profoundly 
iinpressed with tbe erudition and honest scholarship iKat thia work diiitibya. 

The Attractive story of the Mfxrrlsh ittvaaian and conqucA of the Middle Niger— 
one of the fiwsl surprtdng feats in hi^ry baamuch as in army was marched across the 
western Sahar^t—b dealt with too brieHy to do more than whet cme^s appetite. Again, 
the political and terriiorial organixation of the Songhai government of Gao on rhe 
Niger—an enmpfe of « most enlightened solutioTi of the difficulty of admiiustciing 
diffrrcni rackt unities occupying the sartic acEa-—is a subject whldL, properly expanded, 
ti^ht serve ts a very btcrestbg object les^n to modern statesmen. Tlicre is, perhaps, 
dightly log much space, comparaliveiy to the other erubjects^ devoted to the disputes of 
the Autonomaus rulers of I'unbuctoq. The influence of the desert confedcratioiis (or 
the lack of it from liinc to lime) on Adminbtrativt policy and dynastic succession in the 
kingdoms of Negrtdand h more worthy of study m a oondse survey of this kind than 
tnccdctal accounts of boUied early Europran contsetn. 

There aie other problems to which only furthcT resranch can. provide a eclution. 
Of these the m-eiiest and mrret hLscmailng ire those presented by tbe Cam and the Fukpj 
peoples, Ethnoksgically and authiupornetrically, little, it wc^d scem^ can be done to 
elucidate them: the mcml cocktail his been loo well ai^hen^ Th«t is hope, neverthe¬ 
less, that ddigcnt cotlcctiori of oral history and legeod ^nd the study of sociological and 
psychologicat anlhjDpglogy in the N%cr territorifi& may reveal further data from which 
some picture of ibcir tidal origins and history can be drawn before they are ail fargoticn. 
While the gold rah of the last yesr or two may help iu beating tbt irMhir reef frau 
which the aUuvial depodts of Wangsra draw thedr gold dust, yet aittither fsadnsting 
problem is that of the whereabtuits of the copper mines of Teksdda somewhere in the 
steppe desert between Agadcs and Sokoto, 

Th* are only nomc of the cxcixbg and cgntrovcTsud subjects touched by the 
Author. The great merit of his work is that he hat presided a frame into which ihe 
niisaing pieces of the jigsaw ptitzle may be lilted as they come to light and tbeir pmper 
pbocs are iwwmied. 

The defaii^niAps which appeir fre<|uently Lu the text arc admiiable, but are by no 
fneans adequate subatitutes for a really good map of ihe wJioJe usreirerry covered whldi 
should be provided ni the end of the volume and so mountetf fhsit « may be cotuulied 
while reading ibe text. But ihia is ibe pubUahrr's fault doubilcas and not Mr Bovill'a, 
who also csniwil have had any hand in chooaing ibe dcplotahie and rather misleading 
tide, which (j calculated to ondudicc so achoEaHy a booL ITjc micwxf'a task has beat 
pacticuhirly invidious and hiird. He fcela he onnot do justice lo aucb a bwk and, 
rurtbeTmore, suffers from the coals of fire attendant upon seeing his own reaesrehes 
quoted in extenso and in sohm; niancm with misleading consequences, having come to 
fcaJuic as he has that Air BuviU has accepted in good faith certain Condufions whiji± 
unforcuiiately the reviewer now stispecta arc incorrteL Flt^NCta RouU. 
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AROIAEOLOGIA OBIENTALIS, publtslied by the Fv Eastern Ardipwlcigicjl 
Sodety in Tokyo ainj Kyoto, 

FOJJU SERIES (s« As-nOlrm, March 1935. p. tai), 

IV YtW-CH'fVC-'n&; the Han Brick Tomb with Frwoo-pnjntiDg, etc., near Cliicji- 

tnu-eh'faig-i, S. Manchuria. By Osamu MoRi and Htaosai NattO with an Eijgliah 
R£iumc by Kosakb Hajiada, S pp- in Englisli, 36 Sf in Japanese amt t®* 
jIppmfwM, 45 Plata (il foi&trtd}, 1934. 

Tills is a descdpiioo of two tombs on the road between Pon Arthur and Dairen, 
No. I was ductn-ered by chance in tnakitig the road : it consisted of three vsalted chimbera 
in brick; an arch between the main room Mid one of the side rootm is horse-shoe •haprtd, 
which is a novelty. It eontauied pmctlally nothing but pottery, everything else had 
beo> pjundcitti. The date was obviously Han. 

The other tomb, no. a, was more interesting, lia plan is original, a ceoiral chamber 
and three side-chambers; within the central chamber an inner ctuinber or iibcrnacle 
ijf bdek contaiiitici tbc burial: an LnJier clwnibej: of wwd dcojtb in A 

mode! of the whole lias been set up in the museum at Port Arthur. The inner face* ^ 
ihfi frta m wfils weft in pjitcmtd bnek coloured red* white dark brown, work 
ifl the best of It* kind yet found ind U vi-dJ reproduced in the frontbfiece, hut Uie 
great fffltuix of the iomh m wall>]ainting* deftcribed as fre&co, En hkek and red pigmen^ 
The principal ftccue seems to show people greEting ihe dead mao wid hurt food 

sud drink. The other eubjccts aie Ufe^ie wuttion and bea^Fta guarduig the dcKUB of 
the qhmnbcr inside and mif. They are very rude but rather aprited and pncti^y no 
Hfto pamiing on such a acsOe k known ^ in character It h just the opposite to the cojh 
teropomy work an the Licduer basket described in ANTiQurnr^ jane (p+ 251)- 
Among the grave-goods, agam mostly iKrttery# the best were a five^flockcftTO c:aj;mleMck 
anil q modd house. The publkatfon k sa perfect afl the former i»u« of the Society* 
The English summary Ls ralher jejunei 

Seui^ B (arEull quarto). 

i. iHsm Mongolia and tiiE Region of tot Great Wall, By Hamio Ecjami owd 
Seiichi Mizono^ it in Enghah^ Japanese ttti in three parts : 1. Micmlithic 
culture in MongoK 6z 15 ptata attd HTfgant ; H. 5ui-y11*n Bronies, 204 § 5 , 
4^ pl^ ji6 figurts ; Ul, Cord-wsre sites tthnig the Korth Frontier Of Chtmt. 40 §i 

I. The mkrotithic culture of the sjtnd countiy to Mongolia and Mandiuris i* 
known from the work of Licert. Granger and Netson, and Titov and TolmachC'v. It 
hail not b«n nbsejn.'ed on the R. StUngol (i r 6 ' W, 44* »)■ tt app«« to be the culture 
of quBa-oomsds rentemporary with the ChinBe neolithic liushsminien and lasted 
throngh ihe md miHoiniuro b.c. to be superseded by the Ordos bronre cuiturt 
Assot^ud with the nricrolith* are perforated st ones, probably hammers. An intcracmg 
map (fig. 17) sbowa the r^ons of neolithic and microlitWc and their overlap along a 
bell stretching from Kansu to Vladi^twok. 

II. The Sui-yOan Bronia (for which Profesror Anderwan has deaded ta use the 
nmne Ordo*) have received nvuch altcnlios lately. The best collection ever made vraa 
ahovm at the Stodthobn congress two years ago, Andcisson pubtkhed an immenae 
number in the Bull, of Far Eastern Aat^. vol. iv and Dr Ame two wdl-observed find* 
in vol T. Then Dr Salniony astonished u* all by his book, 5 ii(o- 5 i 6 H™ Art, on the 
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Lon ctkllfrcbran^ in which he wiahi^ li> brii^g ikc ilatcfl down from wy 300 b.C. ta t >00, 

hut did nm convince us. 

Our Jiip^oese Miihors ht^n with a. weH-iUufitrated aett^unt af cfie whole subject; 
most of the lesEi-Egtirts m drawn from European puhlicazjOQ&. They ure inclEn^ to 
ace the QT%iA of htiih style and types in the fw west—In the tabic, f 200^ they make 
the ctiliiire begin ahout 800 ILC.* Soumh $00 to 100 B,C, and iunive mofc of less tlJ] 
a n , Their judgment m mainl y hsscd 013 Teplodklioi*** itin'oy of alyka in 

Minusinsk. They agree with the conunon view which ussigna the thLnga to the Hiung- 
nia or Kuiis. 

Tlie mainly UJuatrate the ooUrctLon made by the authors and now divided 
between Tokyo swi Kyoto, though u few ohjeela in other inugcuins or tn private posses- 
siori are reproduced. It contains licdc bm aaea, daggers, knives and cauLdmos and b 
rather poor in tlie more decorated pieces such as the WH-pbqtica whidi shorw the style 
at ila itUKiil clahfiraic. A type that I have not noticed Indore is thol of macc-beadm with 
angular prnjectiufiJL The objects were unronunately not excavated by die authors^ 
but mostly bought ut Sui-yOan or Peiping. \VhaL we most need Is precise infonTiiiiian 
as to how these things are found. 

^Hiree plates are devoted TO more Ot Jras sdiumatie drawings of (l) tlie socketed axes 
and diisdf, (tl) daggers and (ni) knjvea^ dassified under types, and a usefui attempt b 
made to indicste wliich ^ypes come from the steppe region and which from the Basin 
of the Huang-ho* Thb section of the book b helpful as making known some new 
matenalf but does not seem to mid very much lo our knowledge, though no doutu very 
valuable fur Japane^ Tcadera. 

111 . A descriptiouof dvE-cHing sites with corded wstc and pdUshed celts sll the 
railway from Peiping by Sui-yiiian to PaD-t^ou« llte puople were the humble Chinese^ 
for the rnost pvt contempomry with the bronze age» but perhaps not using mCfiid them¬ 
selves and m sub-neohlhic, biding down bitu Han times^ appSTently Using amcmg the 
nomads and encroaching upon ti:^rr pastures^ just sa they were doing the <rt]ter day. 
Thb stags was followed by one in which tlje nomads after !lan limes got the better of 
the Chinese. So the lilternaiion go® on* 

'rhis Series E promises lo i>t very useful 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ARCtLAEOLOGY OF NORTHEAST GREEN¬ 
LAND. By BnR£.N Ricjjteb ^Shifter om Svdilttird og /jAam-uftdrrfoJ^frrr, no. 

Oj^o {Del kfjng. OeparteTneni /or Sjn/ari^ Ifutuitrt\ Hdmh^rk ^ FjtfAsm), 

* 934 - pp m^ ^5^^ 

h is refreshing to fiiid a government Department for Trade, Miirine, InduMty and 
Fbheries pubibhing lui archaeological monographs ^rtiat b what the NonAt^ian 
DejMinmcnt in question lias done. And very eourtecmsly the valimble monognijih b 
written not in Norwegian but in l^Lbh. In 1:929-30 and 1932-3 Mr Richter nocom- 
punlcd hunting expeditions to northe®! Gfecntiind especially tn study ardiaeologlcBl 
remains. During these journeys he was given the opportunny of exca^'adng deserted 
Eakimu dwelling places, in thb otHdai publicaiticiti he grv® m adminihle accmint nf 
tuA rcsiihs. Two suits of st rudurc were tncouniered at the okl settJemeiU sits* Thtf 
wuuer-hfyuACS arc rxetvated in the car^ hul w'aJled witli stones luid roofed with drift- 
wotmL In pbn they recall the EzmObr snow-houses of the Arctic Eskimo, but abu 
dwellir^ erected both for the living md for llic dcud in Scotland iia wdl us the chamber 
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tamhi of other pam of Atlantic Eiunopc* But auch auhtemiTiean dwdlioga were hahiialile 
oiiiy in winter: cveiy aprhtg ihc thaw wnuld conveit tlictn into * marshy humyrn'. 
Then tbetr huildcr* rtmovftl into tents, pitched in the yidfiity: thcEr sites are ni^ed 
todsv by rings of stones reminbccat of our hut-drclcs (in Scotland the jujctaposidon tif 
30 iitfrrmttt and hut-drolea has often been noted}^ 

Tlie wimer-hDUsra yielded many huntjng impfenienta of bone, knives and vessels 
of bone, stone and wood ijid curiottA ornaments. ITicse ir& well UJiiAtrated and ire 
iiiicrestiog for their iimiiaxity to prehistoric European aitifacta; the ^ snow knives * 
of fig- for inatance are curiotiafy tike * neolithic' knives from Eiksndiiuivuu Besides 
describing snd iilustrating the andenl dwclIingA and iheir contents the author lucidly 
discuss^ thdr geographical fiituation^ and demunstratoi how * the winter liomes of the 
Eskimo vrtne not chosen taaually but with a detailed Itnowlsige of the tiouiitiy and of 
the fudhtles the site offered for getting through the dark months in the best [x^ible 
tnannsr *. V. G- CniLDE. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ROADS AND THEIR CON¬ 
STRUCTION, It j. FoimEa, Amsterdam : Allarii Pierson Stkhting^ 1^34. 
pp. iRi and 35 tercl-pgurej. Pmr not stated 

We welcome this schokrly and fully docuniented @fiay on the subject of ancient 
roads and rtMd^huildmgj which is published by the Archaeological Department of the 
Umversity of Amstcrdirn with dnancIaJ support froin Sir Hcnn Deterding of the 
Royal Dutch Fetrolcum Company^ 

There la no aspect of rmd-hiitlding in ancient times which is not discussed tn detail 
by the author—Xf^lta and Crete, Egypt and Pale^inej AsiSr India# Greece, and Italy 
are all conaidcTcd in h» wide survey. There are fnithcf chapters on the prehistoric 
roads of Eorepe# and the geographical consfdcrntions of road-bmldingi various chrono¬ 
logical tables, and finatty a most e^enaivc bihltognaphy of undent and modem anurces* 
It ia alwlutely ibat any road-book should be furnished with clear, wdl 



^qt a single map in the book possesses a scale, and only one is provided with a north 
mark. 

Especially to be commended is the chapter dealing with the prehistoric (ng-madi 
of Europe. Mr Forbes quite rightly remindf ua thst die wide vamtious in construcUoiial 
detail should clear cfiougU cYidcrtce that they cannot all date from one and the same 
period. In IluUand, for instance^ many of ilirm occur under the * boundary layer" 
of the peat moor and are thus early llronEe Age in date, while further east in Pmssia 
log^roads were siiJJ being used in Halbtatt— Ia Tene rimes, And in the wooded and 
swampy country tieyond the Rhine they were freqirenily used by llie Romama in ihdr 
constant activities for the dcfcnCfr of the fronrier against the Ocrmiin tribes. Allugdher^ 
there can be no doubt that simple corduroy roads were among the eirliest «periments in 
road-nuking, Jmd tlmt their outstanding sd^^ntagts of simplicity 1 cheapness, and ease 
of conitfuainn have been appreckted o%'er a long period, and even down to the present 
day. 

It ia curious at first itghi that the mirked technic^ ability of the Greeks made no 
contribution to road-budding. Hie answer Co llie paradox, as Mr Forbes showf j is that 
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the 4QdaJ md geogrftphiaiJ *tructiire af Gsneccc actuaUf hindcticd rxKid'buitiiing, for the 
politiraJ boruni) ne^cr reached beyond tlte dtj and Its valley- Ai any fate, Greek 
travellei? wtfe iLCCuatoiiied to wime eoit of comfoit In the inns aloTiR the roads, fDr1^s^e 
are told that * roads idibnut tfins arc iio better than life without holidays \ 

There are several small matten which wilt need revistoti in d future ediiinn, 'Fhe 
Pilgrim's Way was not tnimomliz«d by Cli^wr (p. ^7)* Radutl Ti^ (p, i6S) i^ould 
surety read Rsdto Times. One misfies Coliingwood^s koman Briitatt from the btbUog- 
raphy of KoniMn roads; snd there ant varlaus trifling matters of spelling, grrntuimri ind 
idiom w^hich arc tiresome to an En^iis!] reader. For all this, it is a book which no future 
writer can afford to ignore. R- F, Jessup, 

SYMBOLS FOR DESIGNERS : a handbook on tJw- doplicsitlon of Syrobola tnd 
SymhoLiam to DefiigiL By Ate^OLD WwimCK. Lockwood, 1935- 3 fvi, i 5 S, 
15 plates and U,xi-f^urcs, tax 6d. 

Mr Wliitlick h not a tittle conocmed to distinguish between conscious and onoon.- 
fidous symbolism in order to explain to his reader that he intends to discuss liM yariety 
of symboltsm which is ttectl consdoualy itnd dtllbemely. Sj^bciliam, unconscious in 
xLa begiimjngs, toiui satisfy an insiinctive susceptibility j it is, in ihe author's own words 
" an expressioo of man's adaptation to his environmeot % a”d this is the undertying 
proposiiion of Mr Whiitici'a dever introductory ihesit which occupies the firat part of 
the bonk. 

The main part of the book is an attractive and well cairied out dicfmnary of ftymbab, 
their history, meaning, and suitability for use In modem draigiL It is, of oourse^ for 
designers and craftsmen (hat the book is chiefly intended* though the curiously‘minded 
general reader »il! find s good deal to interest hinu Many excellent ilJustrsitbns ^ 
provided, but It ts a pity they could not have been extended to covia- evety xpmbg! which 
IS considered. 

This book appeared during a recent exhibllion al Burlingjtou House ; after one had 
contemplated that somewliat distiessuig and fulsome liobon between act and industry« 
it waa Tefresbiog to open Mr WhEuick'i Imk and to see that commcrdsl artists 1:3111 nill 
create a refined and beautiful symbolttm in surh woiia as the Mond Aniuycriary Medal 
and the Spaeth memorial at St. Louia, R. F. JKSSUP. 

EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION t iia Origin and Devdopoicm. By Various contributors* 
Under the dJtectioa of Edward Eyre. Voli t * Praiiatoric and Eariiesi Knowit 
Sodetka. O^j^ord Umvem^y ptm^ 1934. pp, t jaa. 351* 

■ The real injury to an appredattou of what the past has been comes from . . . the 
usumption of ihe inevitability of what in fad took place, and ihe habit of judging pae^ 
events acoordiiig to the way they accia to have hoistciied the coming of the hkhIctu world 
of aovereign, tcrritoiiMlf dcroucrzHe states. Tlie unity of Europe has been leas rivirlly 
apprehended than the divergences of iim parts \ The imposing series uf volumes which 
we are now pminised is inteiukd to reattur the balanee^ 'llieif purpose b to tell the story 
of unity rather than gf separation i to iuMsE Upon the livings cummon dements in 
European rivilizotion, and to show how they originated and grew^ 'rfae enterprise is 
formidable, as formidable »the task of cridasm wheo each of the huge volumes appears. 

How is thb Brat lofitolmcnt of 13XX pi^ conceived i It i«» 1 tMnki a pity that the 
editor did mt attempE to givCf in &a briu Introduction, a coherent sumnwy of the 
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sclvine tlmi ja his ituiid. Wlmt he ui fsct dant ii tg get Jib cAniriliuton to 
describe tlic rise of two paraJlet traditions. On the one h^d tliey have traced tlic cmerg-^ 
CACC, frotn prunitrve Livili^tigiL* of a cuituiicr thot was tg spread ihe notign of the 
universe ' as reasonahle and as maiuLgeahle by human lea^an \ alterable by hiittiar] 
mtcrfcrcncc r to ahow that the dn-turotanoa and pnjccwes of feature ■■re not only in 
thcxnselvcfi ardi:dy^ but that this order!Jn ess Is intcHi^ihk to man \ Tbb we might 
aroordingly term the traditbn of the rcasonshfe uiuverse. Along with it, but aparc 
fromdlf devdapn^ in and thrmigh the pecuGar hislnry of ■ people that became i fiercely 
self-cooidoua iuugn« h iht tnimdon et holinesap the rdigioiis tiadtlbn proper, in ihc 
aenae that rdigion dm not imply merely the semoe and worship of Lhc deity*, but 
undcfilenierit and mord excellenee on the part of the worahipper. The first of ihcie 
tnuiitions eutminiitea» aFcerthe rise and fail of prcJimxnary and preparatory oidcr cultmesp 
in the acluevcmente of theGfedu; the second h realised—we caniiut speak of fulfilment 
in the history of [arad. Pfttcntly^ tii the Rommi wotid, tbete will be iater- 
penctration : m the writer of the Fourth Gospel, m St, Paul and tu the eatly Faih™, 
the two trstdiuons will be seen ia ^axyiiig mrasuiea combinedp ratio mdimthia^ih^ Creek 
{in its Hcltentsttc-Roman setting^ with the Kebr^ew {in tts j^edcmptivc-^tesiiaiuC]^ 
The union h the work of ChriBtiaxdty in the hlcditerranean world. 

TTiia is unduly to simpljfy, unfairly tq anticipateH. After a]], there ia a more 

materkJ rending of the book z tgr if it tells the story of how people settled down to 
dvilked life round the great distributing tnedium of the Mem^errunetin, thiic b 
enough: and thk task hoA «slainly been performed. But the reader needs more help 
than he has been given. ^Vhen he leaves the chapters in which Professors Myra out* 
tin a the growth nod dbriibution of the Indg-EurDpean-spcaldng pcopla (chapters 
which, [g one who lus long known him, scmti to sum up and unify years of research), he 
may ffsd a trifte lost In the lengthy flection an ' the East' by M. Jcao, and wimdcf what 
IS its retadon to the very full aj^ysta of the Old Tcstaincnt written in the true spirit of 
oithodoTty by Dr Midud Gruejithancr ;• or how the story of Aiident Eg)"pc, tgld so 
dearly by ihe late Professor Pcct, u rdatc^ tg eJiher. A good table of compararivc dates 
would have been very valuable ; or map^ ahnwing mure than iiieas gf spet^ or citUure 
(features both well represented here), to fact actual rcgonsiructiorts of invasions and 
migrations, ff hdwuver the guiding Hoes suggested above are a fair and tmstwoTthy 
mterpreUtign of the book, then 1 feel that unquestionibly the vital sectiorts are these : 
first, the pages in which Professor MyreSj seatCft aloft, as il were, in a great aeroplane 
driven by the three engina of archaeology, geography and Imgui^ia, flies over the 
uriginfil homa gf the indo-European groups, and selecting most mtcresting and 
signiftcant sectiun of them, the ' b^ilc-axe folk% diows how they spread fmm the ^uth 
Russian il^tcppc to the Baltic and Cciitml Germany on the unc lian^ and to the Balkans 
ind Aflis Minor on the other^ moving out of their ^ grassland cradle ' mainly owing to 
the dimatic changes that took place after z^ao KC .; and how too it was brgdy conditionfl 
of dimate, the rBin-erTais of 1400 B.C.* that determined tire exodus of Grcek-spcakiog 
people from the ^hhmds w»t of Uxe Aegean to the »ast-plunei. Secondly, pervading 
M. Ican'a narrative of early Assyria, Egypt and Canaan, the empboaia kid upon early 
reifgiDn aa s mcmJ itnd pmikni force, especially afl illLifitrated in contemporary pocma 
and prophecy^ And tbtidly, Mr Gornme's account of the spread of fieileniam, wiiicli b 


* We u¥ infprmed dwr diii chapter hu now been widnlmwti mad ihc volume rck^uc^ witli- 
oui it_—EnjTO*. 
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cmplcr azid better thm hiatoo suuuiuEry cbfipter oft art, letteri oiicl phitoaophyp We 
couW have miay vf the page* m and Judah (for M. Jean hsa tkoriHi^bly 
capkined the vi^hcuice of the Hchrw propheta) for ronre dkowien of adf* 
coTi^dom humanity^ pf the notieri of penotuiity» the concept of taste^ fbwering in tlie 
Greek world. At the beginiiLf^ Dr ^hciudt vindicated the huntanhy of primitive man: 
would it ml bnvit been mli to devote more apace to trmit ftiily gnpwn ? E. F* Jacob. 


Books Received 

ItoMAX Minis m EtflnlFC, fy Oliver Davia. ClatutJofi PrtUi 193 j* pp. xn, 294, emd 
jfq text*Jigtirtf, 6 30*. 

SENNAClicm’s AotiEDVCT AT Jerwan, iy llunitid Jacobaet) 4i»^Setoii Llofd. Untvefsrty 
of Chio)^ Orientil [natmite Publiciiitions, vol. xxiv. Vnmrtity Ckkaga Prta, 
1935- Pf - $ 3 « Uxt-ffgurti, 37 ^0tef, tit 6d. 

Early Welsh Gnomic PoemK) fy Kenneth Jackjan. Cardiff: {Jawtraty iff Wrdtt 
Prm Board, 1935. pp, x, 70. 31 td, 

■LrLA.w7.Tni [Im WtupcijiGi G.iMelvulr Richauds. C^d^ ; VaitxTtity iff Wutn 
Preti Board, pp. vtii, 13S. 6f. 

In the ScALcn Cav^ fy LouU Kemnait. WHliamt and Pforgale, 1935. pp, 227, 
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HoMMAOR a HOKACS a L’oOCASION do BlMILL&'AfBE DE 34 NaJSSAHCE. LcA StudeA 
Cldsnqua, vot. 4, Janusiy 1955. iVaiRtri' .■ nu dt Stviefttn, 59, pp. 2oj}. 

The University Librart, UitivBiiBnT or London. Cstalo^e of boobs ™ Arthaeoiagy 
and Alt and oogoste works bekogiog to the Preedy Mentoml Libruy and otber 
Colleaions m the ITniveraity fjibnry. Seetkm 1: Archseology and Aacieuc ArL 
Lmdan ; puMithfd fy the Videenity iff Lo,tdon, I935> pp, xvi, 227. 

Rrugjqk 1(4 ViKfiiL, by Cyril Briley. Clamtdott Prea, 1933, pp. vill> 338. 154. 

The Dorset LANnsesre, iy Goo^y CkHs end W. TTardtng Thompson. A. a/id C. 
Blodt, 1935* PP' 2II| ib ptates, 4 mapt und dtagrams, 54, 

Dji£A3ts IN Oto Nor^ LrrxMTiTra ani» their apeiktttes in Folujose, by G. D, 
Kelriiner. Citndrridgt Utavertily Prttt, 1935. pp. x, 154. loi bd. 

Civilisation and thi Growth of Law. ^ WPlwtn A. Robson. MrtowjViiiff, 1933. 
pp, XVI. 354, 111 6rf. 

L'afocalvpsb et les cultes de Domitien et de Ctbeije, par P. Touillctut. Pirns 1 
GtvthwT, 1935. pp. 192- 30 fiartet. 
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Editorial Notes 

W E return once again to museums, in the two-fotd belief that the 
sut^ect will repay repeated attention, and that our readem for 
the most part share our view about its importance. We believe 
that the problem of the museums of this country must sooner or later 
receive organized attention, and we make no excuse therefore for thus 
returning to it. Moreover, museums in their present form must be 
a cause of increasing anxiety to iltose who are in teres ced in the preserva¬ 
tion of the raw materials of archaeology. 

The accumulation of material has been hastened during recent 
years by the vast amount of scientific excavation which lias been carried 
out. Added to the older collections, which consist very largely of 
chance finds made by individuals, it is leading rapidly to the conges¬ 
tion of our older and larger museums. And the problem is not simply 
one of bulk. The exhibition of material obtained in the age of scientific 
exploration, which we hope has now begun, calls for systems which 
were not formerly necessary, Plans, diagrams and photographs are 
all essential if a complicated site is to be properly understood : its 
stradgrapby and other features are at least as important as the specimens 
themselves. Without adequate means of museum display results 
will be wasted in one sense ; for adequate exhibition is scarcely less 
valuable than detailed excavation reports. The latter are usually only 
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read—if ihey are read at ail, and not merely used as reference- 
books—by specialists; but that much maligned person the ordinary 
man hipon whom, after all, these things ulliraaiely depend} must be 
pm^naed for by muscimi exhibits disigned to encourage hia interest 
m the doings of archaeology. Not, of course, that sudi exhibits wiU 
interest only the * ordinary man *: properly assembled they are of 
untold value to the expert archaeologist also. 

In their present congested state our larger museums, with the 
British Museum at their head, are beginning to be unable to oope with 
the demands made on their space by these new methods, Their 
collections are rapidly outgrowing—indeed. Judged by modem methods 
of display, ilicy have’alrc^y outgrown—bmldinp which in most cases 
were designed on rigid ‘ dassied ’ lines to conform with pi outworn 
tradition, with no regard for subsequent expansion. Material has been 
poured into them until burs ting-point has almost been reached. Their 
custodians struggle, in the face of congestion and unsatisfactory 
appliances, to display their collections according to methods which 
they recognize to be'more in keying with modem Ideas and aims. 
But in present conditions such cJforts, praisewqnhy dtough they are 
in themselves, are doomed to iiUimate disappointment, Tlte disepe 
is too deep-seated for temporary measures ; what b needed b nothing 
short of a major operation. 

Two methods of tackling the problem present themselves: new 
buildings, and some kind of reorganization and rcdbtributioii of 
collecUons. ’ITie new buildings arc hound to come. When Uiey do, 
wc hope that they will he designed expressly to fulfil their purpose as 
museums, and nothing else. 'Fo say thb may seem unnecessary, bp 
we are not sure that such a museum has yet been built anyivhcre in 
Europe upon a large scale. Architects still devote their ingenuity to 
expensive and wasteful effects, concentrating upon the setting to the 
detriment of what it b to contain. (Incidentally, we suspect thp 
museum-curators themselves arc not altogether without blame in this 
respect, for failing to hisbt upon due weight being given to tlieir own 
requirementB). Recent experience, however, has already made several 
points dear. In the new buildings the separate needs of education 
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and researdi must be dearly disUngutshcd, by providing galleries for 
display and * reserves ' for students. (It should not be necessary for 
the ordinary visitor to wade through masses of matcKal which are quite 
irrelevant to his needs—in any case he wiU not do it). There should be 
facilities also for the examination of maps and photographs, cinemato* 
gmphs, as well as other arnenities calculated to encoum^e the ordinary 
visitor and to sweeten the labours of the professional expert. 

We hope in due course to publish an article on this question of 
museum buildings, but we do not believe that new buildings will 
entirely overcome ihe difEcuities to which we have referred, at anv rate 
in London. Widi them should be combined some scheme for splitting 
up the collections into a number of museums, suitably placed in different 
parts of London—this might be done in conjunction with slum-clearance 
schemes—which would bring into circulation tlie quantity of stagnant 
duplicate material which at present either serves to overwhelm the 
visuor to the galleries or is stored more or less inacassibly in basements. 
Carried out with care such an arrangement need in no way incommode 
the research worker, while it would also dispel the fears of the war- 
minded archaeologist who sees tlie record of our past wiped out by a 
single bomb because all our e^ are in one basket. 

we UK 

The same principle could be extended in favour of the smaller 
museums elsewhere, although we do not propose at the moment to 
go into the variotrs problems coruiected with these. We ha^'e not been 
able yet to see why specimens which serve no useful function in the 
central museums covild not be transferred more or less permanently to 
the appropriate local museums, a$ long as they are efficiently maintained. 
This, of course, is quite a di^crent thing from the loan of ordinary 
circulating material. It would presumably involve the repeal of the 
law relating to the British Museum ooUectiotis, under which it is for¬ 
bidden to dbpose of even worthless material when once it has been 
registered. Si^ a step in itself would have a salutary effect, beicause 
it would establish the principle that these problems should be the care of 
trained experts, while it would also have an immediate bearing upon 
the problem of congestion. 
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Our frontispiece is a carved corbel-head found during recent 
excavations on the site of the Abbey of St. Edmund at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Essex, (We ne^et to learn that ‘ th^ have been ^nducted 
in a haphazard manner, with no form of qualified supervision '). It 
wa.'t found beside a passage with a tiled iloor. The head is 3 inches 
from the chin to the top of the cap. is in perfect Mnditbn, and bears a 
trace of colour in the nostrils. Opinions differ with regard to ^e date. 
On the grounds that there are two very similar heads on the main porch 
of St. Mary’s Church, built in the early lyth century and within the 
Abbey precincts, a rsth century date has been suggested. On tJie 
other hand some very high authorities prefer a date about 1 300. What¬ 
ever the precise date, it is a fine example of medieval work, and as such 
we present it to our readers as a kind of Christinas card, to relieve the 
monotony of undiluted archaeology. 

Tlie completion of another volume of ANTiQumf brings us once 
more to the time when we ask our subscribers for the renewal of 
their much appreciated support, and direct their attention to the 
notice printed below. We would abo say that an early response is a 
very considerable help to us. 

Ol 


Volume x. for 1956 

.4 renewal fonn for subscriptions for 1936 i$ inserted in this 
number arid we shall be very glad if our subscribers wilt ret urn it 
witk their cheques as promptly as they may find cofivenient. 
The forms are omitled from copies s€>%t io subscribers who pay 
through banks or who have paid for 1936 in advance. 


e 
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The Newton Stone 

by R. A, S. Macaustee 

pTofenot of Ctltit Afchatofogy, Vmvrmiy Cditgr, DuhUn 

I N a paddock in the garden of Newton House, a ftnv miles froxn 
Aberdeen, there stan£& a pillar-stone, bearing on one of its edges, 
and on an incised supplementary line, an inscription in a tong and 
a short now of Ogham characters ; and on an adjacent face a second 
insermtion, in six lines of apparently alphabetic characters (plate O' 
Decipherer after decipherer has vbited it; published an in- 
terftretation of it j and then they, liho the Baker, ‘ softly and suddenly 
vanish away as though scared by their cjwn temerity, leaving the 
arena vacant for the next-conier. No one has troubled to dispute any 
of these readings : no one, not even any of the auihois themselves, has 
ventured to defend them. There has ne\or been a ‘ Newton Stone ’ 
controversy ; the literature of the subject, like that of the ' Number of 
the Beast resembles a series of disconnected runaway knocks, inflicted 
by street urchins on the door of a tempting comer house. The redoubt¬ 
able General Vallancey began the game, by discovering that t!ie 
inscription commemorated ‘ Gytf Gummara After him, we have 
been permitted momentary glimpses of a Phoenician magistrate, with 
the improbable name Haa-^anit-Zenauiah, who, for some reason, 
was ' saturated with sorrow ’; of another Phoenician, Aiaithan son of 
Pazach, commemorated by his lamenting mother; of an imposing 
personage who called himself ' the all-powerful O Aremin but who 
unexpectedly thought it worth his while to reoard Utai he had put a 
‘ gomodrach ' on the field—* gomodrach we are told, being ‘ Celtic * 
for nothing more exciting than * a flock of sheep ’! Next comes one 
Aittie, apparently a Buddhist missionary, who was * the light of the 
darkness of a perverted people until he was unfortunately ' smitten 
w'hen Baal ruled Jutland '; and following him comes a mysterious 
potentate described as ' the princely ruler of the Border of the 
Cumbrians ', whose ' home-living nicce-daughter (whatever that 
means) erected the stone to his memory, with its inscription in a 
language obscurely specified as * Yore-Wclsh One decipherer reads 
into the Inscription a oommand to * draw nigh to the soul of ^loluag \ 
though be dora not tell us how we arc to set about doing so; while 
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from others wc team of a polysyllabic Celt called Diglovoccus son of 
Siioqounnos ; of a monosyllabic Saxon called Grig t and of a number 
of other phantasms, no less fantastic, whose peaceful slumbets In 
Limbo w'e need not disturb. 

in a word, the inscription has been before the public for over a 
century, and every one of tire attempts at deciphering it has been 
philologically impossible—one of them actually ^ve ‘ Unggi ’ as the 
genitive of die Gaelic name Angus 1 —and psychologically ludicrous. 

And yet, so far as legibill^ is concerned, the mscriptioD Is only 
just short of what nuntismatlsts call * mint state Moreover, the 

number of scripts and languages to whidi it could reasonably be 
assigned is small, and with one exception these are all more or less 
familiar to scholars. That one exception Is Ptetish ; hut if this in¬ 
scription be a specimen of the unknown Piedsh language arul WTiting, 
why is Uierc not a single example of the same alphabet anywhere else 
in i^icUand, among die host of elaborately sculptured monuments that 
we htid there ? If die PIcts had such a higlily developed alpliabct, 
W'hy did diey cumber themselves w’ith the unadaptable Ogham ? If 
the script ts Piciisb, these questions are unanswerable; die obvious 
inference must ]>e that, whatever it Is, k Is not Plctlsh. 

Of odier possibilities there appear to be four, and (in descending 
order of probability] these are : 

(i) Latin, or a Celtic language, in Roman or minuscular script, 

(a) A Teutonic language, in Runic script. 

(3) Greek, in Greek script. 

(4) Some Oriental language, in its proper script. 

To all of these the same criticism applies. These languages are 
known to scholars ; and even If the eccentric forms of the letters had 
put minor difficulties in the way of interpretation, some competent 
decipherer should hai'e come forward long before thfe. with authority 
to tel] us. at least in genera] terms, what the inscription is about. A 
Palmyrene inscription w'ss found in South Shields many years ago ; 
and it was translated immediately, and os accurately and easily as if 
it had been found in Palmyra. Contrast the two Phoenician transla¬ 
tions of the Newton stone t 1 know nothing of the competence of their 
respective audwrs to deal with a genuine Phoenician inscription; but 
in dieir efforts at interpreting the Newton inscription, they agreed iri 
their translitcraaon of only 13 of its 45 letters, and their translations 
liad not a single Idea in common. Nor had cither of tliem the slightest 
resL-mhlance to Uie ordinary formulae of Phoenician inscriptions. 
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When we attempt to recons^uct the history of the stone, wc ha^*® 
at our disposal tiie to)bwing evidence:— 

(*) A jciirr Vfrinai by tho {foutib) Eari of Aberdeen, daleiJ lo Sirptembef 
t 855 > Stunjt, the editor far the SpeMing Club of 'the Sculptured Stiittet ; 

and pubUahed in tliat work ( vol. i, fi. 

(a) A note in The Gtnilemaa'i Af^^aarnr, October ifioj, ji. 9r3, tigned ' K* j 
accoftip^cd by a fACsiinile (for its time of renuikablc excellence) of the alptiibciic 
inscription. 

(3) A short note in the ' AdvertUement' prefixed, to Pinkerton's Itupdry iuia 
the Uhfmy </ Seatiand. (ed. of t 8!4, p. tdtl). 

W'tr gather that the stone stood on an open moortond, and attracted 
no special attention, tilt about 1750. About hal^ a mile to tlie west 
there was another stone, bearing conspicuous * Ptetish ' symbols ; this 
was moved to Newton flouse about 1770 (‘ upwards of sixty years ago 
writes Stuart in 1S36). We might have expected a neigh during stone 
with such a remarkable inscription to have been appropriated along 
with it i but it was still on its original site when Stuart first saw it in 
t$35, so that it cannot have been moved before 1S36 at the earliest. 
Tire twrj stones now stand side by side, In the paddock at Newton 
House. 

.\bout 175® ® plantation of fir-trees was established around ilie 
inscribed stone, and these grew and hid it from view. So little import¬ 
ance was^ attached to it lo^ly, that it seems thereafter to have been 
temporarily forgotten : Lord Aberdeen says ' I think it was in the year 
1804 that I first saw the Nenvton stone, tlic inscription on which 1 
believe had been discovered by some shepherd boys in die preceding 
year. The stone, at that time, was situated in a m plantation, a tew 
paces distant from the high road This high road (from Aberdeen to 
Huntly) had been constructed very shortly Ijcforc, making the site of 
the stone more accessible, and, probably, reducing the extent of the 
plantation. ' R tn Hie QmtlematCs Magazine,, tells us that fin 1807) 
die stone was ‘ in a field not a plantation. Pinkerton, tn 1814, 
speaks of it as being ' in a small thicket and describes tlte discovery 
of the inscription as ‘ recent In weighing this evidence, we must 
Fcmember that' R * is contempotary, and Pinkerton nearly so ; whereas 
Lord Aberdeen writes from memory after half a century. 

The Jong tine of Ogham toting is ancient: but I have not the 
slightest doubt that the shorter tine, as well as the six lines of alphabetic 
signs and wonders on the face of the stone, arc recent, and that they 
were executed while it was under cover of the plantation. Tbey 
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belong to the time when owners of eststes built mock ruins and 
* follies ’; and L take tliem to belong to this class, Tlie perpetrator 
must liave been of tJic type ol a certain Edward Hudson, who owned a 
property at Rathfamham, near Dublin ; where he amused himself by 
constructing sham dolmens, among wltich he erected a pillar-stone 
inscribed, in Oghams, with the foUotving appropriate tag adapted from 
Horace (Eptet, r, xiv, 39) 

Rj'dent t4icim gtebas et saxa mmufnietn 
Edmrdtm Hudson. 

At the first glance we see that the technique of the two inscriptions 
b essentially dif^rent. The Ogham scores are pocked, the commonest 
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w‘ay of fashioning andent inscriptions in these countries ; the alpfiabetic 
letters arc cut in grooves, with a v-shaped section, by means of a maiJon’s 
chi^L The stone-cutter w'as expert at hts task ; this b important to 
notice, tor irti'c mnnot take refuge in the assumption that the inscription 
b unintelligible because the letters were distorted by an ignorant 
blunderer. In any case, it b impossible to beKeve that die man who 
instructed a mason to cut so elaborate an inscription wauhl liave rested 
sadsfied wulh the result, if neitlicr he, nor those whom he desiTed to 
address, could have read it I He w-ould surely have ordered its desiruc- 
don, and commissioned some more competent artificer to carry out the 
job, 

A fact of primary importance has been overlooked by decipherers' ; 
namely that the msenpdon in alphabetic characteis b really two 

* Rhjn hiotg m ii, Prturtditigs Sdc. Antiq. Seal. iS^-8, p- 36^3. 
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inscriptions (call them A and B) which, though intermingled, are dearly 
contrasted. A consists of lines i, 2, 5 ; B of lines 3, 4, 6.* [See the 
diagratn page 392, where the mo inscriptions are separated, and chcclt 
tliis dirscription by reference to piate (]■ latter three are ^cell 

aligned, in a square blf>ck of writing, with letters closely compacted 
togetlier, and containing numerous Greck-looking characters, though 
the inscription is obviously not Greek. Tlie former are straggling, with 
sprawling characters, and there is no attempt at aligning them with 
the B group or among themselves. The A group contains no Greck- 
like letters except Y, which hardly counts, as this may belong to any 
one of several alphabets. 

Since about 1892 it has been generally agreed that the first mo 
lines of the alphabetic inscription correspond to the beginning of the 
Ogham i but I do not think that it ha.*! been noticed that the irans- 
litcracJon is continued in line 5 (line 3 of inscripiion A), Inscription A 
is thus a transliteration of the Ogham. But tlie transliteration is so 
faulty that it could not have lieen made by anyone who had the least 
understanding of witat the Ogham meant; and Uiereforc it could not 
be one Italf of a contemponar\‘ bilingual. It is just what would be 
produced by an amateur, tvitli no knowledge beyond what he could 
gather from tiic Ogham dphabet, as published in lySi in Vallancey’s 
Gntmmar of ihe Ihemo-Celtic Language. The letters in whicfi the 
transliteration is expressed are recognizable with the help of tlie Ogham 
original, except for a few ambiguities. 'I hey are not like any ancient 
forms of Roman letters ; but they bear a family resemblance to some of 
the queer perversions of inscriptions to be foimd in, let us say, early 
editions ot Camden, or in Rowlands' Alona Antigua Restaurata, 

I am not at present concerned with the interpretation of the Ogham, 
beyond a few details which it is here necessary to mention. It b to be 
read tDDARkN^'N voraen^ ipuor in die first fine; 1 leave the second 
line alone for the moment. 1 shall content mj’setf here with saying 
that 1 take tlie first word to he the same as eddarnonn, vvhicli we find 
(with some \^ricty of spelling! on three other stones, and which I 
would interpret conjecturally as meaning ' his stone ‘ his grave 
or the like : vorrenn I regard as a person^ name, vorr, with a jwsifix 
having a genitive sense ■, and IPUCR b a noun, meaning some kind of 

' tVKife giving [tit» paper its final reviiion, 4ud after I had drawn the dugnm 
(fiC. z), 1 noticed (as explained below} that the third line of inscription s ptoperijr 
belongs to insoriptioD a . It seeius to be an aTtcithtnight, iviuch will to some extent 
sCCoimt for tu eonforaiity in outward appcarimcc to iDSCription s. 
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relationship—son ' nephew or the like—witli a dative postfix. To 
a justification of these interpretations I shall return on another occasion i 
it would require a complete marshalling of all the epigraphic materLiJ 
surviving in Ptclland. 

When 1 drafted this paper, I supposed that tlte compiler of the 
inscription, puzzled by the three Ogham letters following die X (i.e, 
the F m tPUOR), had omitted them. These letters are very carelessly set 
out, without due regard to the dificrentLation between vowels and con- 
soomiia : it is probable that ilje^ could not be accuraiely read even now, 
if we had not other inscriptions for comparison. But at the last 
moment 1 realized that tlie transliteration is continued on what I had 
already drawn out as tlie tlurd line of inscription B. The nX-shaped 
character represents the very straggling * p * of the Ogham, and the 
following (as we represent them for typographiral convenience) 
is the iranslitenitor^s effort at the tiOR.* The whole of his Irans!iteration 
is thus 

Line I, EUDE (or Em!) 

„ 2 , ECNUNFAITR 

„ S. RANNI 
„ 6, XORO 

Rcmcmbcrmg iliat Vallancey, like all other O^iamists of pre- 
philobgical days, rendered the Ogham v by F; that the carver of the 
Ogham has been beyond measure careless in the setting of his scores 
on the stem-line •, and that the trans[iterator could not possibly have 
had the fainccsi noiion of tlie meaning of the text; wc must admit that 
he comes not uncreditably out of his struggle with a peculiarly difficult 
inscription. Thus, the first two Ogham n's are cut in such a way that 
there is some excuse for the transuterator having read them as e, C. 
On the other hand he should not have counted only four scores in cadi 
of these letters, where there are really five ; hut similar mistakes have 
been made by Oghamists much more highly experienced than he was. 
incidentally, this is the first attempt ever made in modem times at 
deciphering an ancient Ogham inscription' some wild renderings of 
the inscription on Mount Callan, co. Clare, published in 1785, do not 
count, as wc now know that this inscription is another modem * folly *. 

But when all is said and done, we must repeat, that there are too 

*Th«*e four letters h*ve ihe sppevaoce of havii^ been squeewd in wben we find 
them after tbe nest of tlie iiiKrtptwn ^including the hv« tetters which follow thstn) luul 
bf:«n tuL AppfirctiEly Uk autlior of inscripiioo retumt^ to this difficult 

pan of the tcfxt afiffT the rwt of hb work was finkhed. 
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many blunders in the tnmstiteratton in inscription A to aiiow us to 
accept it as a contemporary echo of the Ogham. This being, 1 hope, 
cstahlished, we now turn to the much more difficult problem of explain¬ 
ing inscription B. 

The Gentleman's Magasine, the medium tlirough which the 
‘ Edward Hudsons ' of the time w ere kept in touch with the progress of 
discovery and invention, announced, in its suppitrnent for iSoi. p. 1194, 
the discovery of the Rosetta stone, in the following words :— 

General Duguit, lately returncx! from the Egyptian ecpeJiiiun, hrnnghit home 
tT(-n copies of a remarkohle iixiciTpliini futinil un t piece nf blade and auemety fine¬ 
grained gmrthe. The inacription ia thr«-fnld ; one punin n presenta a auccc&sion of 
UiernglypUicta in several ver^' regular lines; another portion, which has rtot yet 
been su^ieotly eumined, presents a greater number of tines, in chwnctei? which 
yci leave some iirtcertaintyi and which mruire a very attentive esnimtiuitKin * the 
remaining ptirticm coiuiats of 5} Un« b Greek. 

Particulars are then given as to the steps being taken for its decipherment. 

In August 1802, p. 725, the same joumal published a letter signed 
* D Ji. *, describing how the stone, ' dug up by the French ’ had t^cn, 
‘ with other antique fragments, made by capitulation the property of 
the British nation But, the writer goes on to complain, '^copies Ixad 
been previously taken of it by its former possessors, who, w^ith their 
accustomed vivacity, have anticipated us in the attempt to illustrate 
(sic^ read ' elucidate ' ?) itHe tlien gives details of the preliminary 
efforts at decipherment by Silvester de Sacy, adding: * That the three 
inscriptions commemorate the same thing is clear from the words at 
the close of the Greek, ordering it to be engraven on hard stone in 
sacred^ native, and Greek letters Thb sentence ! take to be the in¬ 
spiration of the local' Edward Hudson He Jrad observed the Oghams 
on the edge ; had deciphered tlicm to the best of his ability, presumably 
with the aid of Vailancey’s publication and. then, fired witii the d^ire 
to possess 3 ‘ Rosetta stone ' of his own, he added to the inscription, 
which he regarded as being in sacred (ctrmdicj characters, a ‘ transla¬ 
tion in * native ’ and in * Greek ' letters—rcspecdvcty the inscriptions 
here called A and B. 

The Gentleman's Magojaitte continued to interest its readers on the 
subject of the Rosetta stone. In December tSo^ p. 1106, it published 
a translation of the Greek inscription. On p, 1 137 of the same issue, 
in a review of Wiison^s History* of tfie British Expedition to ^ypt, the 

* For ccnneiucjicc of rcftrcjM 1 designate the iinhncrn'n pemm roponaibit for the 
Newton tmicnptioii by the name of \m Rathfamham cciunterpart--^hereDy avoiding ihe 
hiTsh word ' forgerThe tnnsaciinn i ' folly * rather than a fraud. 
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monument is mcittioned as * a stone of black granite with three inscrip¬ 
tions, hieroglyphic, Coptic, and Greek ' D.H.’ had already mentioned 
the difficulty which Silvester de Sacy was finding in his ’ivork of inter¬ 
pretation, owing to his imperfect knowledge m Coptic. These two 
references might surest that' Hudson to make his mscription con¬ 
form more closely to tlie Rosetta model, had picked out a stray sentence 
of Coptic from some book and had made an amateurish reproduction, 
of it. This occurred to me as a pc^ible explanation of ilie Greduiih- 
looking letters in a non-Greek inscription. But Mr W, E. Crum, who 
most kindly allowed me to consult him, told me tliat he could see 
nothing in it su^estive of Coptic. 

We must therefore conclude that inscription B is mere childish 
galiinathias, a meaningless mixture of Greek and arbitrary characters. 

Let UB now enquire how this accords with the evidence. Lord 
Aberdeen, uniting from memory in (855, thin^ that he firat saw the 
stone in 1804, and that shepherd boys had discovered it in tlie pre¬ 
ceding year. These dates are probably correct. Ills lordship returned 
from his travels in Greece in 1803, so that his visit could not have been 
earlier. He had reason to remeraher the year 1804, as it was tlie year 
of his graduation (Diet. Nat. Biog.). He goes ou to .“laY that the stone 
was then covered with liard grey lichen, which made the leticrs' scarcely 
dtstinguisliablc *: though he adds that, at tlie date of Ills letter in 1855, 

* in consequence of (he frequent tracings and rubbings oil to which Qie 
letters have been submitted, tiiey have now entirelv lost their natural 
surface But rubbing, how'ever frequent, woulrT not disturb hard 
lichen ; and it cannot be said tliat the surface of the stone shows signs 
of injuiy from this or any other cause. Lord Aberdeen was a traveller 
and a classical scholar ; he had first-hand experience in, at least, tooking 
at ancient inscriptions ; and yet he passed over as ‘ scarcely distinguish¬ 
able ' an inscription of which, three years later, an anonymous writer 
could publish a most accurate and (ximpEctc facsimile. Here la a fact 
that surety calb for explanation ; and I submit that a satisfactory 
explanation will be found in the following rcoonstruction of the course 
of events. 

(t) The shepherd boys discovered the stone (not the inscription) 
about 1803. They noticed certain superficial marks in the lichen 
which th^took for writing. (They were probably illiterate.) 

(2) The story of a written stone got about, and Lord Aberdeen 
visited it in 1804. He came predispos^ to find an inscription, and 
saw some * sr^cely distingutsfaable ^ marks, of which he could make 
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notliing. Anyone who has tried to read a worn mscription in the 
obscure light of a thicket of trees will be ready to make every allotvance 
for him. Writing long afterwards, when the inscription liad become 
familiar, and with no suspicion as to its genuineness, he felt sure that it 
must have been th^ all the time, but that the circumstances prevented 
him from seeing it properly: liis later knowledge (a too frequent 
experience of all of ns) having coloured the actuality of his recollections. 
Bui, I submit, tht inscription vna no! there at all, when Lord Aberdeen 
saw the stone in 1804. 

(3^ The unknown * Hudson ’ also visited the atone, about the 
same time ; and he first noticed, and essayed to decipher, the Oghani. 

(4) The Gentleman^s Magazine had published an account of the 
Rosetta stone in i8oa. ‘ Hudson ' was thereby inspired to perpetrate 
his * folly which he must have done very shortfy after Lord Aberdeen's 
visit. The rumour that the stone was already inscribed may have 
encouraged him to improve thus upon the vague handiwork of Nature, 

(5) ^ ' R * published the forged inscription in The Cenileman^s 
Magazine in 1807. The remarkable accuracy of ‘ R*a ' copy suggests a 
stispicion that ‘ R ’ and ‘ Hudson * might have been the same person ; 
but against tiiis b the fact that * R ' makes no mention of the Ogliam, 
of which * Hudson ’ must necessarily have been aware. Exactly what 
* Hudson ’ gained or expected to gain by the transaction docs not fully 
appear. He may have died soon after the inscription was cot, thereby 
losing whatever profit or kudos he had anticipated; other discoverers 
(including ‘ K ’) nuy have ‘ butted in ' before he had judged the time 
ripe to spring the discovery on the world; or ptrliapa he may have merely 
intended to ‘ lie low ’ from the first, and to enjoy the private fun of 
watching the disputes of men of learning over his hanahvork. 

The second line of Ogham writing reads losm. This is not n^hat 
it should have been ; we want tlie personal name of the owner of the 
monument, with the Piaish dative postfix or or tor. And such a name 
was there originally, I’he tenninatioa -or can be faintly traced, just 
above the final ft of losni. It can be detected tn the left-hand photo¬ 
graph of Romilly Allen’s Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, m, 
‘97 (fig* ^‘4); rcfics of it are very clear on the excellent cast of the 
stone in Edinburgh Museum. Owing to adverse conditions of lighting, 
on the day when I visited the stone itself, I failed to observe them on the 
original monument. 

Now General Valtancey had just published in Collectanea de Rehtts 
hihernids (v, 90), a bronze-age gold ring with expanding cup-like 
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terminals—one of ilie commonest of Irish gold ornaments—upon 
which someone had scratched certain . The ring, which I Iiavc 

had an opportunity of examining, is genuine ; but the marks arc not 
much older than Vallancey’s own time, and may amceivably liavc been 
made for a practical joke upon that great man himself. On the one 
expansion is the word uoses in Ogham letters; on the other are four 
meaningless characters, which Valiancey iiad no difficutt}' in rccog* 
nt’/in p—and reading — as ' Phoenician or Estrangelo *. With these 
inscriptions as hts text, he indulges in a page or two of characteristic 
philological delirium, in which Aesar, Dusares, the Arabic Al-Zuhari, 
and, of coume, Osiris, are ali mixed up together in a sort of mythological 

Irish stew* .• , jv. , j 

To our * Hudson ' who {on the ilieory here propo^ded) bad 
Egypt in his mind, * Osiris * would come as a flash of inspiradon : 
and lie seems to have instructed his mason to batter out the origina] 
second line of the Ogham—the jjock-m^ks remain siUI, as a record of 
the crime—and to substitute an invocation of that deity. 

'Hic two lines of Ogham writing look verv different. 'ITie second 
is wt>Vttly cut, amateurish and straggling. A stem-line is provided, 
though as the photographs wilt show*, a ridge w’as Uiere already, like 
the ndge on which the longer line is written j the latter sliows no tmee 
of a stem-line, I find it impossible to believe that the two Ogham lines 
could have been die work of the same hand. 

The last five Icttcra of tlie alphabetic inscription appear to be the 
transliteration of this addition to the Ogham ; and as has already been 
removed, they seem to have been cut before the four letters which 
precede them. Vallancev’s ring reads uoseb, tlic Ogham tosiR, 
‘Hudson * or his stonemason ooHabomtor vtas careless about Ogham 
vowels, but in his transliteration he approximates to die Valiancey 
^rm : the letters look like the word disguised as Vt>iR. The photo- 
gmplis would suggest tliat the penultimate letter is B (as it ought to 
be): but the wavy appearance of die upright atrokt.' is due to some 
slight flaw’s in the surface of the stone. 

So much, then, for the inscription witli which the Newton stone 
has been wasting time, energy, ingenuity, and journey-money for oyer 
a century. May it now follow the ragged regiment of spectres to w*hich 
it has given birth, into die oubliettes of Tartarus: and may we hisar no 
more of it I_ 

* Ad tftdly accessible copy of VslLmcey'** of thia object wUt be fovtDd in Braah's 

bookun Ogbum imcriptioM* plate 3tLt. 
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Blood-groups and Race* 

by J, Millot 

Pri^ntaf at lAr Serhotm, Pxnu 

I T has been known for a long time liiat Uiere might exist differcncea 
in the blood of antmsls of different species i morphological differ¬ 
ences connected wdth the shape and size of the red corpuscles^ or 
chemical differences relating to variations in the respiratory pigment, 
called haemoglobin, U was also known that individual differences^ 
acquired during life, might appear in the blood : as a result of Ultiefis, 
for instance, cxrtajn properties of the blood might be permanently 
modified by the formation and accumulation of antibodt^. At the 
beginning of this cenmry it was discovered that beside these variations 
of a ^logical gr accidental nature, human blood possesses hereditary 
constitutional differences of an individual and ntdal importance. The 
study of these, and especially of their anthropological application, has 
advanced considerably; at the present moment it almost forms an 
independent branch of science. The investigations bearing on it are 
to be counted by thousands, and several scientific periodi^^s are now 
exclusively devoted to it. 

^ ^What are^these blood-differences and how were they discovered ? 
'I'heir histoiy is closely associated with blood-iransfusion. 

Blood is Imowii to consist of a large number of small corpuscles 
in suspension in a litjuid, the plasma. The corpuscles arc of two sorts, 
white (called leucocytes) and red (called erythrocytes) which are much 
more numemus. Two constituents may also be distinguished in the 
plasma; a liquid (scrum) cons^ng esscnitally of a 7 per cent, solution 
of water, Sind of albumiiioid stibsiaficcs tn sotuticn, most of which 
are precipitated if the blood Sows out from the organism, producing 
the wcU-known phenomenon of coagulation. Under normal conditions 
the red corpuscles float freely in the plasma, without adhering to each 

• Translated by the Editor, who wiahra to ihanlt Profestor Ruggte G*to for 
rrading the atuck and convetiog soinc teduucal tttora of tranalatiori. 
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other; but under certain conditions adherent occurs and the erythro¬ 
cytes collect together in bundles, producing phenomenon of 
affilutmation- This result can happen Iwth in vitro, that is to say, in 
Iwod that is kept in glass vessels, and in viva, b a living organism; 
but tlieir circulatbn is seriously impeded and ver^- grave accidents may 
be produced. ^ ^ ■ 

The idea of blood-transfusion, of bjccting foreign blood into a 
subject weakened by excessive bleeding, is not a new one ; we know of 
undoubted instances occurring as early as the 15th century: tliat of 
Pope Innocent viii, for example. The results of these early trsn.^- 
fusions, made mostly with the blood of heifers or bmte, were so 
disastrous that m the iyth ceniury the operation was made illegal by an 
act of parliament passed m Pans, The cause of these failures was 
partly discovered in 187a, when Landob showed that the scrum of an 
animal of one specie ag^utinaies liie ^ corpuscles of animals of other 
species ; that is to say, that if one mixes the blood of two animals of 
aifferent species, there ensues a general clumpmg of their corpuscles ; 
that has been called hetero-agglutination. At that date it was thought 
that agglutination only took place between the bloods of different 
species. Accordingly transfusions were then made again but onlv 
with human blood; the results were good in certain cases but still 
disastrous m others. That was the state of affairs when, about 1900. 
several doctors observed fortuitously that the serum of certain sick 
people agglutinated the red corpuscles of healthy patienis. I'his 
phenomenon, which was called m-agglutbation, was at first regarded 
as bdicatiiig a pathological condition j but researches were continued 
and Landsteincr proved that, when the blood of two perfectly healthy 
people was mixed, agglutination was produced or not according to the 
patients who were die subject of the experiment. He concluded fmm 
hb experiments, on the one hand that iso-agglutination can exist in a 
normal human being, on the other hand that the iso-agglutinating 
properties arc not die same m all human beings, and that these should, 
from thb point of view’, be dirided into several categories or grou|». 
'fhat b the double dbeovery of fundamental importance for which 
Landsteincr was awarded the Nobel priae—^ dbeovery whose origin 
Is to be found in the great volume of research devoted for a quarter of a 
century to the serological properties of the blood. 

How should the facts brought to light by Landsteincr be inter¬ 
preted ? The simplest explanation, and die one most usually given at 
the pr^ent moment, b that iso-agglutination results from the reciprocal 
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action of two kmda of substances whose chemical nature^ howo er, 
remains completely unknown ; the one called a^Iutinogen is contained 
in ihe red corpuscles, the other, or agglutinin is in the serum. Analysis 
has shown that there are at least two different agglutinogens, cMnvendon- 
ally caljed A and n* * and capable of being present in the red cofpvisclea 
either singly {a or b) or together (ab), or not at all (o); certain individuals 
therefore have only A, and others have B, and others botli agglutinogens ; 
while yet others arc totally devoid of either. It Is this which is 
direcribed somewhat inaccurately (but which has found its way into 
scientific parlance) as the existence in the human species of four blood- 
groups—group A, group B, group AB, and group o, this last containing 
neither a nor B. 

To the agglutinogens of the corpuscles correspond agglutinins in the 
serum which are distinguished by tlic Greek letters a (or anti-^A) and $ 
(or anii-B). The same blood never possesses agglutinins active in the 
prc^nce of their opposites ; or in other words, the serum of a given 
individual never agglutinates its own corpuscles—a result which in 
fact would make circulation, and consequently life, impossible. Accord¬ 
ingly the serum of bloods belonging to group a contains, not agglutinin 
« which agglutinates a, but agglutinin ^; and it is the serum of^oup b 
which contains agglutinin a. 'Phe group AB, possessor of two agglut¬ 
inogens. can never have agglutinins, whilst group o possesses at the same 
time both « and From this it follows that the complete formulas 
of the blood-groups arc a ^, Ba, ABO, Oh/?. Tilts nofncnclatun* is the 
one usually adopted, but two others, those of Jansky and Mc^s, are also 
in use.* 

If one brings together the blood of two people belonging to the 
same group there is no result—the blood mixes normally. If on the 
other hand one brings together blood samples from groups a and b, 
fl will react W'ith a, wElli B, and agglutination will ensue.* 

In the light of these facts we now* know how to practise transfusion 
w'ithout risk of accident ; it is enough to establbh to which group the 

* In this deUbemdy umplified deaeripiion* we are iwt taking into acenunt either 
■ggludnogens nr accessoty agglutinins. 

*The groups are indicated hy Roman figiirci; aocording to Jatmky 0=1, a=ii, 
B=m, afl=tv; according to Mos* ab=i, ai=ii, B=ni, o=iv. 

•The hypothesis of ngglutlniru and af^hidnogeos is a convenient cxplaaaiioo of 
the facts; but doo h correspond whh reality ? Are there definite chemical bodies in¬ 
volved ? N’g doubt we have to reckon only whh apedjil properties which may be eonimon 

to many different subAjinces, under certain well-dcfinod physical ounditiotui (Mcnd^_ 

CofTca). 
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patient belongs, and to obtain tltc blood Erom a donor belonging to tlie 
same group as himself. Nothing b easier, for in ilic big towns tliere 
have come bto ejiistencc specialised institutes by teiepboning, 

one can immediately obtain a * donor ' of the retjuired type. In actual 
fact, tJic agglutinins are only active when concentrated, and ih^e of 
tltc donor, dduted in the blood of the receiver, appear practically without 
effect j it results that one can always transfuse blood of group o 
{universal donor) into a wounded patient, whatever his group, without 
serious results ; and Umi, converseiv, a subject of group as can receive 
without harm any blood whatever (universal receiver). 

Human beings, therefore, are divided into four gfi>ups, according 
to ihe serological properties of tJieir blood, ^ These pratn^ary explana-' 
tions Ixaving been given, let us see what main charaderisUcs arc roveakd 
by the reactions of agglutination ; after which tve will consider ilie 
applications of the results to different subjects, particularly those of 
an anthropological natufc- 

Jt b a fundamental fact that blood-properties have a remarkable 
permanence. Their stability may even be regarded as absolute ’ a man 
never changes his group under any circumstances whatever. We 
already have obscn^atioiis covering 25 years, and wt know that age 
never modiJica the reactions, nor dt>es any physiological condition, 
Illness has no effed, nor have treatments of the most varied kind, in 
spite of what may have been said to the contrary. X-raj'S, like those of 
radium, as repeated anaesthesia, produce no effect. Lastly, the group b 
not changed even after a tiansfusbn from the blood of another group: 
and the case b actually recorded of a subjed of group ab (univcnsal 
receiver) having undergone 75 transfusions with blood from each oJ lire 
four groups without suffering any raodification of his own blood, 

A second characterbiic of blood-properties is the precocious 
manner in which they are differentiated. Tlie agglutinogens appear 
before Uie agglutinins. Tlity are sometimes dbcoveralffe in the second 
month of embryonic life. One can in any case always dett^ them 
during the last weeks preceding birth, and so plainly that it b always 
possible, normally, to know to what ^up a new-honi child belong. 

If blood-properties are fixed and precocious, they do not imnifcst 
the Mmc degree of strength in alt subjects. Agglutinins, like agglut¬ 
inogens, differ in strength according to individuals, race and age. It 
has been recorded, for example, that the power of agglutinins, always 
very wc^ at birth, increased up to thirty years of age, to decrease after 
forty; and that it was greater amongst Malays than amongst Europeans. 
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The fact of bclon^ng to a given group is a. hereditary diaractcristic, 
It would be impossible here to give even a rapid outline of tlte 
mechanism of heredity. Wltat is essential is to know that in a child no 
a^lutinogcn can appear which is not present in the htood of one or 
otlicr of its parents, If the father and mother Ijelong to group a, all 
the children may belong to group A; if they belong to group o, all the 
ciiildren wilt belong to group o ; if the parents do not belong to the 
same group—if, for exampie, one is a and the other b — the children will 
diHer and be A, B, AB or o/ Rcoognidon of these facts lias resulted in 
curious applications of them. It has made it possible, for instance, to 
restore to their respective mothers ncwly-bom infants which had l>cen 
mixed up immediately after birth. Above all it has been used in medico¬ 
legal practice to investigate paternity. 

Attempts have been made to establish a connexion between blood- 
properties and other morphological or physiological characters of tlie 
organism, such as stature, skull-form, pigmentation, hair, age of onset 
of puberty, etc. All these attempts appear to have failed, the different 
correlations announced liaving all been more or less falsified by the 
results, in the light of more extended observations. Thus, it had been 
stated tj^at in Sweden tlie majority of group B subjects were bradiy- 
cephalic ; but this has not been generally established, and it may vt 
regarded as a mere cxiinddcncc. Some doctors believed they could 
detect a rclationsbip Ixrtween the serological properties of blood and the 
liability to certain maladies, such as Infectious fevers, cancer, etc. 
Victims of tuberculosis, for instance, belonged most fretjuemly to 
group A, whilst members of group a suffered from a noticeable weak¬ 
ness of die nerv'ous system, and amongst tiiem psychoses were more 
often observed and criminals most common. But existing observations 
are not nearly numerous enough to justify such conclusions, 

I^tly tlie re is the important belief that the reactions of iso- 
agglutination are not peculiar to the human species. They have been 
found in several other mammals. In most tliey appear to be much 
weaker and less constant than in man, and to result from different 
agglutinogens; on the other hand, human agglutinogens and agglut¬ 
inins are also found in tlie antliropoid apes, Gorill^, Chimpanzees, 
Orang-utangs and Gibbons. It follows that one could transfuse the 

^ It may be added ihol Recording to Benutdji (tqiZs) and iinyder (19x5) blood* 
group* inherit»ihtw mulliple alldomorph* nmespondkg 10 the agglutirtogens, a dtid b 
being donurvuit in tHodutton wih a Aimibii’ recesiivc a, and not » two itulepecdejU 
pair* ctf ractofs, as tvaa ftirmetiy iliought. 
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blood of a chimpanzee into a man of the same group without ill effect, 
whi[st transfusion of human group B blood would have serious con-' 
sequences > 

These few general obscnations are enough to demonstrate the 
great interest, from many points of view, of agglutinative phenomena 
and the researches which diey have inspired, We shall next see that a 
knowledge of this subject is of the greatest importance for anthropol¬ 
ogists, and that the fact of belonging to a given group—a facU as we have 
seen, independent of age, sex and every other physiological oondiibn— 
seems, on the other hand, to be a very deiinite function of race. 

It had been noticed ever since the firsi investigations, that the 
proportions of the different groups maintained a remarkable constancy 
m a given population, amongst the Germans or the Italians, for instance. 
But tlie au^estion (due to MM. L. and II. Hirszfdd) tliat there mi^ht 
be a relation between the anthropological content and the distribution 
of agglutinogens was not put forward uiitil Eater. &ing atcaclied 
during the war to tEie medical service of the Army of the East, these 
biologists had opportunities of examining the serological properties of 
the blood of a large number of soldiers or civilians belonging to very 
different races. They established three categories: one marked by a 
high percentage of subjects of group a and a low percentage of b, and 
including the majority of European races (European type); a second 
showing on the contrary a high percentage of n and a low one of a, 
comprising Mongoloids and Ethiopians (Asto-African type): and a 
last category containing approximately equal quantiti^ of a and b, 
comprising Russians, Turks, Arabs and Jew's (intermediate type). 'Fhis 
discovery, published in 1919, gave rise to a considerable number of 
investigations, producing an enormous mass of documents of varying 
merit, and emphasizt.'d the great ethnological interest of blood-groups. 
It would need many pages to give a complete account of the resuTta, and 
wc must therefore confine ourselves here to describing a few of the 
essential features. 

Hirszfcld thought he could conveniently synthesize these features 
by calculating for each race a ‘ biochemical index *, obtamed by dividing 
the percentage of a by the percentage of a, that is to say, by establishing 

the proportionate fraction If out of 100 subjects of a race one 

found 40 A, to B and 5 AB, the index would be 4 —T 5 = 45 —The 

10+5 15 

biochemical index for the European type thus fell between 2,5 and 4.5, 
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the index of the Asio-African type between 0.5 and i,i, and the index 
of the intermediate type between 1.3 and 1,8 

This index has b«n much used, But the most recent researches 
have shown^ on the one hand that the sero-cthnic types established 
by Himzfeld were not exact enough, on the other that'the biochemical 
index was open to serious criticism ; in actual fact, all races in which 
the proportion of a is equal to that ofB, whatever might be their absolute 
value, would have a similar index, eq^ual to r, whatever the number of 
the 0*3 or of the ab’^s, whitdi is obviously unsatisfactory. 

Many other formulae have been proposed to replace that of 
Htrszfeld, but without offering any clear advantages over it. On the 
other hand successful use has been made of tables, which have prov^ 
most instructive. 

The examinatton of such tables enables us, following Ottenberg, 
to distinguish a certain number of quite well marked sero-ethnic types. 
One such is remarkable for its extreme poverty in both a and fi, that is 
to say it includes almost exclusively only the subjects of Group 0. It 
comprises the Atnerican Indbns, the Filipinos, and most of the fckimos 
of pure race \ it is called the Amcrioo-Pacific type. 

A second type, adjacent, rather deficient in b, but richer in a, is 
rcprt^nied by the Australians (.Australian type). A third, again poor 
in B, but very rich in a, includes all western Ikuropean type. A fourth 
type is marked by a moderate proportion of A and fl, and includes tlie 
Negroes, Melanesians, southern Asiatics (Annamites, Jai.'ancsc) and is 
called the Afro-Malay or Afro-south-Asiatic type, A fifth, embracing 
the Near Easterns (Turks, Persians, Armenians, Arabsl as well as 
Russians and Czechs, lias a moderate praporiion of s anti a high per¬ 
centage of A (intermediate tt-pe). A sixth has a very high proportion 
of A with a considerable but lower proportion of b ; ealled Hunan, after 
the name of the Chin^ province, it includes, besides that region, the 
Japanese, a prt of the Koreans, and in Europe the Poles, Ukrainians 
and Hungarians, Lastly, a seventh type, poor in A, but the richest of 
all in B, comprises all the Ilindus, the north Chinese, the Manchurians, 
and in Europe the Gipsies (Indo-Manchurian type). 

Such in outline Ls the actual classification of races according to the 
serological properties of tlieir blood. Some anthropologists have 
criticized it severely^ going even so far as to deny that blood-groups 
have any ethnological value at alt. Tliey cbim that from a study of 
it one can deduce no valid argument bearing on the relationship of 
races. They point out, for instance, that Hindus and Europeans have 
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whoUy dissimilar blood, whereas there are good reasons for supposing 
that t»th are desoendetl from a common atoci.; on the oUier hand, tlic 
Lapps, who are of Asiatic origin and very different from Uie Non^egians, 
arc made to belong with them to the L\iropean type. They argue afro 
that Jews occur in almost all the categories, as much amongst i^ro- 
Malays as in Europe (German Jews), amongst the Intermediates 
(Spanish Jews) or amongst those of the I lunan type (Roumanian Jerra 
and Jews of Beinit). Tliese objections have very little weight. It is 
now agreed that Hindus and Europeans are much less do^ly connecied 
tlian was formerly supposed, on the strength of linguistic evidence 
wrongly mierpreted. The Lapps have very irregular blood-formulae, 
and they are sufficiently intermarried with their Sc^dinavian neigh* 
bouts to make it not at all surprising that their original blood should 
have been modified and now approximates to that of Europeans- Finally, 
w'e may noiv regard it as certain that the Jews do not constitute a true 
race, but a group of communities vvhich ^ ethnically distinct and 
united primarily by a common bond of relimon. It may be added that 
if Grove, for instance, found very different blood-formulae amongst the 
different Ainu tribes, tliat was i>ecause he did not miard sufficiently 
against sources of error (oonsanguinity) which invalidate hb statistics. 

On the other hand, many accurate observations, as Snyder has 
emphasized, confirm the real ethnic value of the reactions of agglutin¬ 
ation, and show tliat populations of different blood can live side by side 
for centuries in the same country without tlieir serological properties 
undergoing any modification, if there is no intermarriage. Tluis the 
index of the Japanese and that of the Ainus is very different, allliough 
these twu races have been neighbours in Japan for several millennia. 
TTic facts are particularly striking in the United Stales; the three great 
races which have lived there on the sarne icrritory for three hundred 
years stilt retain widely ilifferent indices, the Indians having one of 9 ' 5 ' 
die whiles 3.6 and die blacks 14. Hungary provides another choice 
example, because in that cxiuntiy arc brought togetlier colonies w’hich 
are ethnically very different—^tlungarians from dit East, Gipsies, 
probably of Hindu origin, ^d Germans of a date before die iRtb 
century; the study of thetr blood shows, in the plainest possible 
fashion, that the Germans of Hung^' react like these of Germany, 
whilst the Gipsies are of the same type as the Hindus, and that the 
Hungarians come dose to the I'urks—results agreeing entirely with 
what we know from other sources. 

We may conclude that blood-properties provide us with a genuinely 
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valuable means of revealing the punty of a and that they owe their 
importance to the fact that they are at once strictly hereditary and as 
inaependent as possible of environmental inHuenc^. 

Certain anthropologists liave further and tried to extract from 
serology mformatioiv alxjut the ongiti of races. The first theory of this 
kind is tluit of Hirsxfeld, who was struck by observing that, as one 
passes from western Europe to eastern Asia, the proportion of a 
diinintshes and that of B increases. The fact b indisputable, A pa.4ses 
from 45 per cent, amongst tlie Norsemans to 2^ amongst the Manchus. 
In the case of E, the change is partictdarly strikmg } one meets in turn 
with 12 to 14 per cent, in western Etirope — 20 to 23 per cent, in the 
Balkans—25 per cent, in the Turks ana Arabs — 34 to 49 per cent, 
amongst the Indo-Chinese, Chinese and Hindus, Hirszfcla thought 
that from Uiese facts he could infer a dual origin for the human race, 
lliere would have existed, according to his ideas, ttvo human stocks, 
one having group ^ in its blood and coming from northern and western 
Europe, the other, with group b, coming from the east, perhaps from 
India, The two slocks having mingled in the rc^ons where they came 
in contact, w'ould have gh'cn birth to an intermediate type, the b elemcmt 
having, for instance, been introduced into Europe tvith the different 
oriental and Mongol invasions. 'Jliis view is entirely hypothetical, And 
while most anthropologisis at the moment believe that tlie agglutinogens 
A and 0 may well have come into existence separately and in different 
regions of die earth, tliey will not admit a dual ongin for the human 
race. It is known, in fact, that entirely new morphological, physiol¬ 
ogical or chemical chaiacicrisiics may, m conformity whh the law's of 
heredity^ appear quite suddenly in a species, 'lire phenomenon is called 
mutation, and numerous instances have been recorded in animal- 
breeding. According to Bemstein and Snyder the serological properties 
of the blood might thus have appeared as a mutation, and the human 
species be derived from a single stem which originally lacked both 
a^lutinogcns and agglutinins. _ One of tlie principal arguments in 
favour of Uiis view is that the living representatives of races regarded 
as pure but on the wav to extinction have group O cither exclusively or 
at least dominant. Vbus out of 112 Na^'^ios examined by Rife, iii 
belonged to group o and only one to group a. It tvould seem then 
that w'e may regard this group O as primitive. Starting with this 
primary human blood, there would have becoroe differentiated tlie 
agglutinogen a in Europe, then the agglutinogen b in Asia ; doubtless 
there would also have been a supplementaty mutation of a in the Far 
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East, responsible for the Hunan group. The supposition that group a 
b older than group b rests on the fact that titere are se^'cral races, such 
us the Australians, who have group a but not group B, whiUt none are 
^own to have group B without group A. According to this view, the 
fact that pure-blooded Indians are all of group o ^vould prove that they 
became separated from the Mongolian peoples before the appearance 
of any blo^-mutadon; and the fact that group a but not group B 
occurs amongst the Australians would be evidence of their having been 
isolated from their stock during the period that elapsed between the 
t^vo mutations. 

Tliese views arc strongly in favour at the moment. Professor 
J, B. S. Haldane expounded them eloquently in a discourse before 
the Royal fnsutution some years ago * We must however face the 
fact that they are largely hypothetical, and personally 1 can hardly 
admit them. for instance, should the Senegalese have 19 per cent, 

of B, when they do not appear to have any trace of Mongoliiui 
admixture ? One is driven to assume an independent mutation of b in 
Africa, which merely complicates matters. But above all the fact that 
human agglutinins and agglutinogens are found amongst the anthropoid 
apes seems to us to have a very important bearing on the problem, and 
to show in the direst possible way that blood-groups have existed for 
a very long time indeed. Their recent simtikancous origin in monkeys 
and men is, in fact, most improbable is it not more naLura] to suppose 
that the conmiion ancestors already possessed agglutinogens ? We w'ill 
coniine ourselves to saying. Anally, that if a character can appear by 
mutation, it can also dmppear by the same process ; and it should be 
remembered that the majority of the mutations observed in the course 
of animal-breeding arc regressive, and oonsisi in the loss of a structure 
or of a differentiation, not in the appearance of a new character, U it 
not more satisfactory to regard tJie Redskins, for example, as Mongoloids 
who have lose agglutinogen n than to suppose that they left Asia before 
the appearance of the mutation ? 

We may conclude that, while the study of the reaction of agglutin¬ 
ation may not be able of itself to solve any anthropological problem, 
and while no complete racial ciassi A cation can be founded upon it so 
that up to a point it may have betrayed the somewhat fantastic expecta¬ 
tions arousea at the start, yet it does provide means of appraisement 
which are of great interest, oomplemexiting and checking those derived 


* See Kole ■! ead, no. i. 
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from other sources. No serious authropolDgical enquiry can m future 
dispense wttli it. 

Let us state, in conclusion^ that the agglutinative properties are not 
peculiar to the blood. They arc found precisely the same in the 
different secretions—milk, saliva, ^trtc juice, bile, sf^rm ; they arc 
even found in the roinced tissue, ^hey are a consiituticmai feature of 
the whole organism. They arc obtained from the blood merely because 
they arc easier to detect there. 

Nets 

The following articles in English deal with the same subject;— 

t. Prehbtoiy in the light of g^etics ; a dkeourse delivered at 
the Royal Institution on Friday, February zo, 1051, Printed 
in ‘ The Inequality of Man, and other essays , by J. B. S. 
Haldane, London, Cliatto and Wind us. 1952, pp. 63-77 
(blood-groups, pp. 63-70). 

z. Blood-groups and physiognomy of British Columbia coastal 
Indians, by R. Rugbies Gates and George £. Darby, jfourti. 
R. Anthr. Inst. 1934, LXiv, 23-44. 

3. Eskimo blood-groups and physiognomy, by R. Ruggles 
Gates. MoHt 1935^ no. 36, 

4. Gates. //erediVy m Mrrn, chapter IX. (Constable, London), 

5. The distribution of the blood-groups, by AUbon Davis. 
Socsohgkal Rtvieto, 1935, xxvii; January, pp. 19*34 * April, 
183-200 (with list of books cited). 

6. The relation of blood-groups to race and some part iculars 
of the Southwest Pacific, by H. J, T, Bijlmer, Joum. R, 
Anihr. Inst, 1935, nv, 123-31. 


The Site of the Palace of Odysseus 

by W, A. Heurtley 

M any Homeric scholars who belio'e that modern Ithaca is the 
Ithaca of the Odj'sscy have selected the hilJ of PeUcata (FIC. t) 
in the north of the island for the site of the palace of Odysseus.* 
Apart from considerations of Homeric tt^^pKy, it is, In fact, the 
one spot in Ithaca which, on the analogy of Alyccnacan sites elsewhere, 
strikes the eye immediately as suitable for a Mycenaean prince's 
citadel. It ts sufficiently high; from its summit a ship entering 
any of the three harbours at the north end of the island can be seen ; 
yet it is sufficiently distant from tliem all to be secure from any sudden 
attack by pirates. 

The appearance of the iiiU (fig. 5) must have been different in 
antiquity from what it la today, for its features have been changed by 
physical causes and the hand of man. For the cfTcct of denudation 
there is good evidence Cowards the north of the hill. Here a rock- 
cut oblong grave, which must originally have been below the surface 
of the ground lias been left, ow^g to the washing away of tlie soil, 
two metres above the present ground-level (fig. 9).* fiut man has 
done most to change the aspect of Pelicdta, of wliich the barren slopes 
have been converted in course of time into a series of terraces for 
cultivating die vines. 'I'erracing involves, as is known, (lie double 

* Lord Hcpneli, to whoM interest the excavet ions have been due, thinks thai tlic 
city Isy al P^Iiaita, hut the palAoe at the site uf tlagiofi Athanasina, nton than ten minutes 
distant (fig. 5). Far variiws resHiin I cannot agree, and diiefly because in Micenaean 
liRkB |hI^ and tovm woe closely united, in conforimty with ttie feudal ciiancter of 
Mycenaean auclety. At l-Lngtoa Athanaaios ihcte it nothitig demonstrably Myceisean 
above gmund, and our trial-pits rcrealcd only three Mycefueoji Iq'lix-stcma amnng n 
mass of Mfllcnistic and laler pottery. "'Hic renuuns are beat eaplaincd as thoae of a 
KJictuary, nlaed in bonmir of anme gud or hern, whose cult uiny tiave urigtaated them 
id Myecnoean tirrif*. For Lord Renncll'a views, ef. . 4 ytniiaf ^ the Btiiiih School at 
^rArer, xxxm, p. 1 rgy, 

* Cf> Puitsch, /LepifHifJrnsa u. /thaAo, p, fio, 
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process of cuttinj^ away and tcvelling up ; the material obtained by 
cutting away (and anything else that happens to be handy) being used 
for the levelling up. The HUing has, of ooune, to be kept in place by 
a wall of stones, and for this wan any scones which are lying about are 
requisitioned. 

Thus Ute summit of Pelicdta hill appears today as a fairly level 
space, the limits of wluch coincide rou^y wttli the contour tine 150 
(Ftc. 2) but thb level space b not entirely namral, being m places 
(pig. 2, areas iv and vi) composed of filling held in place by terrace- 
walls. The composition of this filling is interesting (figs. 3, 4), It 
consists of stones, unworked and small, mixed with which are bits 
of clay bearing the impress of reeds, sherds and domestic objects 
such as mill-stones, pivot stones, mortars, slone-axes and clay spindte^^ 
whorls—evident^ remains from houses with rubble walls and thatched 
roof plastered Ariih day, which stood on the summit and of which the 
debris, after th^ had collapsed, was shovelled down the slope, the 
terrace-wall having been first built to retain tt, Tlie thickness of the 
filling varies of course according to the formation of the ground. Above 
the stones is dark soil of an average tliickness of 50 cm. in area iv and 
of about one and a half metres in area vji, containing sherds and 
domestic objects. This soil may represent the successive hou&e-fioors 
which wouta be shovelled in after and on top of the rubhie-walts, and 
which, as ^ing composed of ^e accumulated rubbish of a long period 
of occupation would make suitable soil for cultivation? 

All the pottery from areas i, It and ill, as well as from the numerous 
trial-pits sunk elsewhere on the summit, and practically all from areas 
IV and VI was Early Ilelladic (fig. fi), of the same diaracter as that 
known from Early Hclladic strata on the mainland. But in area iv 
seventy ‘Minyan’ (Middle tldiadic) sherds were found, nearly all 
of the blue-grey colour character btic of West Greek sites and of 
riicnnos in Aetolia : some were fragments of high-hand ted cups with 
incised spirals below the handles (fig. 7 : 3 , 4 , 7 ). Twenty similar sherds 
were found in area vi, all from the earth above the stone filling, but 
associated with tJiem here were also sixty Mycenaean sherds (Fic. 8 ) 
thirty of which are kylix-stems |fig. 8 : 5) such as belong to tlie middle 
of the Late Helladic in period, but are extremely rare in its latest 

^ Of the oilier areu dnued, 111 w» mther aimilAr to those described ; in II and V 
toiigh oobhJe pavemeats lay jtiet below the surface, 1 contained piihos-buriola lying 
below Collapsed house-walls. AIL, except v, wJudi was lower, were within or hist on 
comtour-line 150 (fig. a}, * 
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phase.* * The low stems (FIG. 8; 1-4), are more difUcult to ptacc, but 
they resemble the stems of the kraters in the contemporary group 
from Lakk^tiira in Cephallenia.* 

The'Mmyaii' ana Ivote Helladic sherds arc so scarce in comparison 
with the enormoits quantity of Early Hetladic, with which they were 
roiled, that It is impossible to betievc that there was a pure ' Minyan ‘ 
or Mycenaean settlement; and tJic inference may be drawn that in 
Ithaca, * Minyan ’ and Mycenaean influences were only thinly spread 
over an earlier civilization which continued to survive* This problem 
do^ not however here much concern us {though 1 think tliat in Ithaca, 
as in Macedoniai an older civilization rfin persist), but whal does con* 
cem us is that w* have here the evidence from its pottery that a house 
was standing on tlie summit of the hill in the late Mycenaean period, 
but {tvhat is especially to the point), tliat the oocup.stian ceased about, 
or a little after the time at which, accordbg to tradition, Uie Trojan 
war took place.* 

In addition to the houses witli rubble wails, there is evidence that 
houses buUt of better mateml also existed here. Scattered about on 
the top of the bill (nc. ro) near area VI, and incorporated, in rough 
walls at numerous points b Its neighbourhood are many dressed bloc^ 
such as the modem builders of walis would hardly go to the trouble of 
making. The inference is that they found such blocks at hand and if 
so, there must have been some building, constructed of fairly good 
mason^, to whicli tlie blocks txilongcd. Now, in spite of the numerous 
trial pits which we opened on the hill on Pcfic^ta (fig. 2) no pottery or 
objects ot later date than tiie Mycenaean came to light, if we except 
those associated with a few graves, assignable to the Hellenistic age 
and all outside the circuit wall.^ It is unlikely* that, if the summit 
had been occupied in Hellenistic times, Hellenistic pottery should not 
have been found (here in the course of our excavations. 'Fhus the 
building, whatever it was, appears to be not later than the Late Mycenaean 
period and since the stones in questiun are close to the area wlierc the 

* U., ihe ' gmaary' style piaw (for ’which Gjornadt lua suggestoi the name U( tv}, 
which the evidence from Cyprus and Palertinc shows to belong to Ihe twelfth ceotuty, 
nther then to the eleventh. Cf, Qti^rterfy of ihe Drfwimevt of AHti^uitut m Pclettitit, 
vo], V, p, T09. 

* Cf, ’Aj>x.aioAoyiKf) 143*. p!. V, especially 14, 

* Cf. note 4. No' gntiiBr}'' sty*® pottery waa found. 

■ Oi iis apparent line. Cf. next paragraph. 

* But nor, of course, impoasible. 
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Late Helladic m sherds were found, it is at least likely that sherds and 
building, to which the stones belonged, are oontemporal^. It is thus 
arguable that these stones are remains of a Mycenaean building. 

In addition to the building or buildings of good masonry, a circuit 
wall with a foimdation of roughly hewn blocks once enclosed the sum¬ 
mit. Thefound0tioniBp7ij|'ftjinoneplace(nc.i2)andthe approximate 
line can be picked up in at least two places (fig. 1 and elsewhere 
are many blocks which have been displaced from it, but which, an 
account of their st;:e, cannot be far hrom their original position, hloat 
are m the neighbourhood of contour line 145 (fjg, 2).** Thou^i not 
enough of the wall b left to enable us to decide on purely architectural 
grounds to what age it belonged or what was the nature of the upper 
part, the absence of later pottery that can be associated with it, makes 
It unlikely that it is later than the l 11 ni period, and on tlie analogy of 
the fortification-walls of Mycenae and Tirv'os, may well belong to that 
period. Actually the pottery associaied with the wall (/j?., against, 
below and in one case, between itie blocks), wras Early Hell^ic, and, 
though thb is not inoonsistent, as has been setn, with an L it m date, 
may mean that it (s earlier still. But in any case it can hardly be 
later. 

To resume the evidence : wc have at Pclicara, 

(i) A site naturally adapted for a Mycenaean citadel, and one 
selected by many scholars, on topographical grounds, as the 
site of the palace of Odysseus. 

(3) Evidence of an extensive pre-Mycenaean settlement, which 
there b reason for thinking was continuously occupied until 
and during l ei hi times. 

(3) Late Helladic 111 sherds, belonging to the phase that preceded 
the traditional date of the Trojan war, and none later, 

(4) Trac^ of biddings of good masonry on the summit and of a 
circuit-wall just below it, neither of which seem to be later 
than that period and both of which may belong to it. 

The cumulative value of all this evidence is respectable, and if we 
add that of the Mycenaean sherds (also 13th century), found by us at 
Stavrds, and at the fountain of AsprosyklA, a short tiistance from it, and 
if we add that of the e^-voto plaque, bearing the inscription ' a vow to 
Odysseus found in the cave-sanctuary at Polb, which shows that the 

* The pbues nn Rurked x in no. ±. 

’* On the wot, jieai contour-liae t jo. 
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THE SITE OF THE PALACE OF ODYSSEUS 


place was associated with Odj'sseus several centuries after hb death. 
It is dear that those who hold, on other grounds, that the hill of PeUcita 
was in Homer’s mind, when he described the palace of Odysseus, the 
dty and its fountain, may now support their view by a certain amount 
of archaeological evidence. 

The excavation of Pelidlta was partof the arch^logical exploration 
of Ithaca, conducted by me on behalf of the British School at Athens, 
whose Committee I wish to thank for permission to use the photographs 
and plan published here. 
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The Magic of Saint Oswald 


by Wilfrid Bonser 

I N his artick on tlie' imgic ’ of Columba (ANTIOUrtY, June 1934), 
Mr Crawford uses this pagan word to signify the supcrnatura.! 
poiver whicli was ascribed to a Christian saint w’ith regard to 
certain supernatural acts. In my tide I am using die word " magic ' 
in the same sense, but I am limiting the scope of this article to the 
use of this magic by the Church after die saint himself was dead. 

Northumbria was the first English martyr—Saint 
Alhan being the first British one. Perhaps more miraculous cures are 
associated with him than with any other Anglo-Saxon saint.‘ 

Cures iverc attributed to the cross which lie set up on the Heaven- 
field before his victory there over the heathen Cadwatla. Bede savs 
that 

in iiia( place of prajier very nuuiy miraculous ewes sk known to hsi.'* been 
pononneu as a loken and wenwrifll of the king's ^iih i fw even to this day fu. a 
wntury laterj many are wont w cut off smaJt chips ftwn the wood of the holy «o«, 
which oein^ put mto water, toen or cattle tlrtbkuig thereof, or aprinkled with that 
water, are uDtnniutely restored to health.* 

Particulars of one more miracle through this medium are given. A 
mot^ of Hexham^ named Bothelm, who was still alive when Bede was 
writing, fcll one night on the ice and broke his arm. A fellow monk was 
visiting Oswald s cross soon after, and brought Iiim some of the old 
moss which grew on the surface of the wood. Thus, the sick man put 
mto hia bosom, and awaking in the middle of the night, * iic found Iiis 
arm and hand as sound as if he had never felt any such pain *. 


* given by Bede eq ttis ficd^betical Hiatoiy, book III, chapten 1-13, 

* A aimilitr story a told by Bede (K.H. tn, 17) tn cotineibit with Aidac. He died 
^ng agsiTO the post u«d to otretigtheii the wtUl of a cbunih. Later the church was 
t™^t ^ Pends, butthe poet 'could iwt be consumed by the fire which coMumed all 

"•’udi in the same place, and that very post was tel up on 
" « Iwd been befn^ to strengtiicn ihc waB , . . And it is loanifcsl: tlial 

that post, and put into water, have hesJed many froTTi tbdr dutentpers ', 
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King Oswald feU in battle at Masetfield in 642, fighting against the 
heathen Penda nf Mcrda, 

U'herefuxe tiuny tncik up tb« very Uust of tlic pkcc where hia bod^ fdJ, and 
putUng it into watitr, did much good vriUi it tu tiictr friend» who were tidL Tlita 
custom came » much into u»e that, the earth being carried away by degreta, there 
mtuijned a hole as deep as the Iieight of a man.* * (Bede}. 

It is not said if the earth at the bottom of the hole tvas less efficacious 
for healing than that at the top : the faith tt'as evidently strong enough 
to surmount such a possible acftdency. 

Some thirty years later Oswald’s niece, Osthrida, queen of the 
Mercians, removed his bones to her monastery of Beardeneu [Bardncy] 
in Lindsey. The monks would not at first ^Vc admittance to the relicSi 
as being those of a foreigner who had subjected them to his rule and 
was therefore distasteful to them. *nie bones by in a tvagon outside 
the gates all night; but' a pillar of light^ reaching from the wagon up 
to heaven, was seen by almost all the inhabitants of the province of 
Lindsey The monks then received the hones, and having washed 
them, placed them in a shrine. I'he virtue in tiicjn at once became 
apparent. The monks ‘ poured out the water in whtdi Uiey had 
washed the Imnts in a comer of the sacred place. From that time the 
very earth whicli received iliat holy water liad the tirtue of expelling 
devils from the bodies of persons possessed 

Bede gives details of two cures at Bardnev* The fitst is that of a 
man ‘ w'ho tvas on a sudden seised by the Devil, and began to gnash his 
teeth and foam at the mouth None could restrain him, nor were ‘ the 
prayers that were prescribed against that disease '—i.e, the usual form 
of exorcism used by the Church—of avail, but as soon as a casket con* 
tabling tlie above mentioned earth was brought into the room, the 
patient fetched a deep sigh and said that all the evil spirits that vexed 
nim had departed, and were nn more to be seen. He was given a little 
of the earth to keep, presumably bi case of a lecunence. The other 
cure was that of a little boy at the monasterv who troubled with an 
ague. One of the monks instnicted liim, * 60 into the church, ^d get 
close to S. Oswald's tomb; stay there quietly and do not leave it until 
the time titat your fit is to go off; then I will go in and fetch you away. 
The boy did as he was advised, and the disease durst not afhect him as 
he sat by the saint’s tomb, but fled so absolutely that he felt it no 

* SimilKrfy with the earth whei« AJdhelm died: see Bede, E. H. v, 18. 

* Tlib ir the osua! methud of revelation of relies and fully things. 
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more *. The ague, as is usually the case, appears to have been regarded 
as a peisoii. 

After his death, Oswald was dismembered by Penda, and it is 
interesting to follow his various members in their travels. Penda 
caused the head and arms and hands to be set upon stakes, but Oswy 
took them down next He buried the head at Undisfamc, and 

the amts and bands at Bamborough, where they were wrapped in a pall 
and enclosed in a costly shrine.* In S75 the monks of Lindisfame 

before an incursion of the Danes, and carried the head, together 
with tfte body of Cuthbert, with them. It accompanied them in their 
wanderings from place to place until it finally rested at Durham. It was 
found in Cuthbert’a tomb when ihis was opened in 1105, and the 
frontal bone of the king was again found and replaced w^hen the oofiin 
was examined in March 1899.* 

But the majority of tiie miracles were connected with the right arm 
and band. Aldan had once sat next to tlie lung w'hcn he w'as distributing 
food to the poor, and, struck with liis piety, had ‘ laid hold of his right 
hand and said, “ Mav tliis hand never perish Which fell out according 
to his prayer continues Bede, * for hb arm and hand, being cut on 
from hw l^y when he was slain in battle, remained entire and uncor' 
lupted to this day, and are kept in a silver case, as revered relica, in S, 
Peter’s church in the royal city ’ {Bamborough]. They were stolen 
from Bam borough by a monk of Peterborough named Vynegot in the 
time of Abbot Ebin (died 1055), w'ho was a most diiigcnt collector of 
relics, Peterborough^ ‘ most precious relic ’, says Hugo Candidus, 
the abbey’s chroiucler who ivrote in Henry it’s reign, 

it the ri^hl ami and hand of S Oswald, remaining whote in fiesli and akin after 
the bteumg of S, Aydan, the hUhnp: diit we Have seen with our own eyes and have 
kissed and handled and waahed wbeti it wa» alirawn to Alexander, bishop of Liocnln 
(ond oihera] ... 487 year* after tlic martyr was kilHxl . . , 1‘hcv also potass 
one of hia nhs and some of the ground on which Ire was killed.^ 

When Peterborough tvas burned by the Danes and Hcretvard the 
Wake bi 1070, prior Athelwold saved the arm and hand by secreting 


. . Durham, * Hi^iy of the kings of Engknd’, under dais 774, and again 

in lui history of the churcli of Durhimi, chap. ‘ ni -v 

The statues 


jry iM uic mumi nt uurnmn^ cltap, 2 ^ 

^ Btitith Saititr (AntiquaiVs Books, 1005), pp._ 

: Cuthbert 10 Henty vn a chapeJ at Westminster represents him as carrying 




the crowned head of Oswald ttt Ids left Imnrl 
Spark^ 1 ^ 3 ^**'*^'**' P' 34» **• Historiac Coenobii Burgenais scriptotca vaiii 


(ed. 
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them in the straw of his bed/ The monastery was again burned 
down in iti6, and the new church, was not opened for worship until 
1140. At the opening ceremony tlie bishop of Lincoln and the abbots 
of Ramsey and Thomey were present. ' 'I'he arm of S. Oswald was 
on show says Hugo* * 

but fint [it] WHS ahawn to Abbot Martin who desired to we it cither out uf curiosity, 
or because be daubtnJ if it were wiiolc . . . Tliey opened the case ojid brought 
it out whole and with it blessed the v^hole congregaiioa, and washed it in gral 
fear as they had done b^ore in the time of Abbot MatthJsa. Many of the motika 
who were sick men when they entered die church were [completely] oir^. And 
the third lime that tt was shown was to King Stephen when he came thither and 
offered to it his ring. 

‘ Through the merits of S, Oswald continues Hugo, * and 
through the water in which the arm is washed, many sick persons are 
healed and are liberated from demons and paralytici and fngoritici are 
cured Two examples of such cures follow. * Tltc water was carried 
through many districts and drunk and many were cured according to 
the faith of cadi one. It was taken to London, and we know that 
innumerable persons were cured there, wherefore his altar in the crypt 
of S. Paul's w'as held in great veneration 

The left srm seems to have been preserved at Gloucester. Like 
other relics, however, king Oswald's arms showed a tendency to 
multiply, for another copy of the left ann appears to have existed at 
Durham, and an ann (which of them not being specified) is mentioned 
in an inventory of 1245 of S, Paul’s Cathedral, London.'* 

The body of the king was probably buried first at Oswestry, but 
tvas taken thence to tlie abbey of Baraney in Lindsey, as already 
mentioned. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says tliat his bones were 
remo^’ed thence by Euielfiaed, Lady of tlie Mercians, to a monastery 
built in his honour at Gloucester, This ivas owing to a war of Edward 
the Elder with the Danes in Northumbria. 

Many of Oswald’s relics were also transferred to the wntinent. 
The cathedrd of Zug, for instance, received some on its dedication to 
him in 147S; that of Hildesheim still possesses in its treasury a 13th 
century casket which is said to contain a head of Oswald, the crotvn of 


■ Hugo CuHltdufl, p. JO. 

* Ibid,, pp. 77-S. 

' Braefajum Sjuicti Oswaldi coapertun) foliis aigenUfs, pttelcr tnanum—W, 
Spa,TTti^ SimpMii, ' Two lavenioriis of the cathedral cliiuch of St Paul, Loodon 
iArchtmlegia. 18S7, \-ol. 50, p. 470). 
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which is of jitb century worJonanslup, Bede speaks of his renown 
spreading to Germany and Ireland, and gives details of a cure in 
laner country. A ‘certain scholar of the Scottish race ‘ being about to 
die—presumably tlirough fear that he should be carried away to hell 
for hts sinsr—asked Aoca if he had in his custody any relics olf Osis-ald, 
since he thought it was possible that through them his life might be 
prolonged* Acta replied, ‘ I have some of tJie stake on which head 
was set up by the pagans, and, if you believe with a sincere heart, then 
the Divine Goodness may, through the merit of so great a man, both 
grant you a longer term or life here and render you worthy of admittance 
into eternal life When the parient had assured him of his faith llierein, 
Acca blessed some water, put into it a chip of the stake, and gave to the 
sick man ^ to drink. Needless to say he recovered and, changing his 
mode of life, lived for a long time after.** 

It is Interesting to note from the stories in connexion with these 
relics, the means empbyed for extracting * virtue ' from tliem, so that 
it might be applied for healing purposes. 

The four sources of virtue in connexion with Oswald were (a) the 
cross which the kings^ up, (b) the stake on tvhich his head W’as impaled, 
tl^e ground on which he fell, arjd (d) the various parts of his body. 
The diips of the cross and of the stake were immetsed in the water 
whereof the patient drank : the water in which the uncorrupted arm 
had been washed was also given by the Peterborough monks to the sick 
to drink: but the mere presence ofthe earth or dust appears to liave been 
suincient to give the necessary faitlt to the sufferer. The dust and water 
cures seem to have been combined with regard to the bones, for appar¬ 
ently after the water in which these were washed had been poured on 
the ground, this earth W’hen dried to dust w*as considered to retain the 
hcaJxJig pfopcilies derived from the water^ ^Fliis may b^ii used 
as a plaster, possibly its mere presence again sufficed. 

If a cure w'as not effected at one shnne, a patient might be carried 
to othe^ in tum. Eatdt motikisli chronicler w’aa naturally keen for the 
reputation of the relics at his own monasten', and uncritical of the 
medical aspect. 

It is obvious that the faith^^r creduhty—of the ordinary patient 
was sucli that, once the healing reputation of a relic had been esi^blished. 
Its posse^ofs by ihcir ingenuity w'crc able to work the oracle in rarious 
ttiya. When, instead of doing good merely for the glory of their 

** Bede, E, H. lU, tj. 
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religiont (he etcroeni of greed entered in, and when payment was 
demaniled in return for the cure, the spirit of the early Anglo-Saxon 
Church entirely disappeared. The atmosphere of deceit already pre¬ 
vailing on the continent only entered in when the religious life tn this 
country began to decay. This is well illustrated by tJtc appearance 
of the duplicate copies of Oswald's anns already mentioned. 

There b no reason, however, to suspect tmt the various Anglo- 
Saxon relics which were preserved in the earlier period were other 
the genuine articles. The purity of the early Church in England was 
too great and the sincerity of the higher clergy b too obvious from die 
accounts preserved by Bede and others. Tlic Anglo-Saxon saints 
men and women of great sanctity in the eyes of their contemporaries 
who, realising thb, conserved theu relics as the greatest tre^unea they 
posse^^. They also believed in these early days in the efiirbcy of the 
relics for healing purposes. Being the most accredited physicians of 
their time, they nobly did their duty in effecting * faith-cures * by these 
means wherever possible. 
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Recent Books on British Archaeology 

by W. F. Griaies 

T he problem $ei to the re\'iewer who seeks within a few short 
psges to comment open a number of books as varied as ±e 
presentt b not an easy one. Detailed criticism or commendation 
is obviously impossible; but since in their different ways these books* 
illustrate very well the range of contemporary archaeological work in 
this country, I have selected certain features to which they hear some 
relation, and which seem to be of srrfRdent interest and importance to 
warrant discussion. 

One of the most striking features which must present itself to 
the reader of Kendrick and Hawkes or of the Congress Publications is 
the %ray in which new methods have changed the face of archaeology 
in Britain. 

Mr 0 . G. S. Crawford has dealt elsewhere^ with the development 
of the study of antiijuityi and has shown how what may be cmled a 
collector phase dominated the situation for many years. 

The preoccupation with the specimen for its own sake which 
resulted from this phase culminated in tlie production of elaborate 
typological sequences, the outcome of which was to establish a chroo' 
ological system with clear-cut divisions, eadt having its own group of 
chaiacicrtBtic forms of implements and so on, 

• Arthaealogy ui Engltnd snd Wnlea, 1914-1931. My T. D, Kendrick md C F. C, 
Havrkes, Mtthutn, 1933. xx, 371, ys ptatet, 113 tirxt-Jigvrei. i8j. 

Ptocoediitgs of tne Fir$t Iiueriutiaml Cotignos of PiehutoHc and Protohjetoric 
Sctaico. London. Avgust 19^2. Oj^ord Umvetjily Mrea, 1934. pp, vi, 333, ait. 

A Hmdlxwk of the Prehtstoric Archaeology of Britain. Oxford UtTarraly Prea, 
1932. pp, viu. 75. aa text-fgutei. fVw not tutted. 

Ad Introdui^iiin to ihs ArchaeoiDgy of WiltsJiite ( 3 iid «/n., reviled and ctiiarged}, 
By iilrt M- E. CunniiigUin. Deriset: C, tJ. 1934, pp. su, 167, 43 text 

figuret. 41. 

Critic Omunent in the Bririah triea down tv aj), 700. By E, T. Leeds. Otford 
UtdvenBy Pent, *933. pp. xx, 170, ia» 6d. 

Ccwgttta of ArchacDlt^iea] Sodetiw: (nwrt of the 40th and 416* ajngwases and 
pf the Research Comnuttee for 193a, *933. Landoit, 1935, pp, 60. if. 

• TAr Saciolt^al Revitte, Aprit-Juae, 1932. 
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While no one would seek to decry the value of these scquenccss, 
since they may sometimes provide a chronological basis upon wluch 
to build, clearer insight into the activities of early man has been obtained 
by studying, not so much the internal evidence of the specimen, as its 
cultural significance and external relations to its context. Purely 
t)'poIogicai studies, by failing to take account of these other factors, 
may entirely obscure the cultural changes which are the real stuff of 
which civili^tion is made. 

Divisions are therefore being based more and more upon cultural 
phases, instead of upon a purely chronological scheme whether relative 
(in tenna of sequences) or absolute—the latter in any case being still 
largely a matter of uncertainty at the present time; and such an 
anangement meets much more satisfactorily the special needs of a 
country like Britain, with its unique position in relation to the con- 
linent^ sources of culture, and its own internal arrangements. 

In the study of aJl phases from the dawn of the human period 
downwards these changes appear. In the Bronze Age, for instance, 
the chronology proposed Iw Montelius, with its five phases b^d upon 
a purely typological classification, has now been replaced by a simpler 
arrangement of Early, hiiddle and Late, which has a more direct bearing 
upon the coutse of events as they arc now known. The Early phase 
thus bcconies the period of Be^er dominance, the Middle that of 
consolidation and development of the fused elements of beaker and 
pre-beaker stock (die latter predominating) into a * native * Bronze 
Age culture; whuc the Late Bronze Age witnesses a fresh series of 
invasions bringing the continental I..atc Bronze culture, live result is 
to re-create the Bronze Age as a vital phase in human prehistory : 
things are given their correct relation to the men who made and used 
tliem, and one is spared the uncomfortable and bewildering sense of 
delving into a catalogue of prehistoric hardware. 

In the Iron Age also the continental divisions of Hallstatt and La 
T^e have now been generally replaced, as far as this countiy is con¬ 
cerned, by a three-fold cultural division of Iron a, and t*, even when, 
for purposes of general chronology, the sub-periods of tlie older system 
are retained. 

Mr Lccds^s monograph on the art which was perhaps the most out¬ 
standing product of the Age is of some interest for the question of 

■ Since d» sbfive was wnuen Dr Wheeler hai suggested funber nkodiftcatlaos of 
this claanocation. Jbunraf, 1935, pp. 373 ff. 
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method with which we are at the moment concerned. Here it may 
be auggested that Mr Leeds’s treatment commands the greatest degree 
of acceptance in the present state of knowledge, where it relies umn 
e?ttema] evidence such as association and distribution in oonjunctLOn 
with the intenial evidence of typology and style. Tlius hb recognition 
of various schools of Celtic art, closely linked (as in the case of the 
western school with the southwestern part of the Iron Age B movement) 
with one or other of the cultural phases must appeal to most people 
who are famJhar with the matenai. There can be little doubt that these 
divisions will stand die test of time, at least in broad outline. \Vlien, 
how^ever, reliance is placed upon internal evidence to the e.vclusion of 
odier factors such as association, the more cautious amongst us may 
perhaps he forgiven if we hesitate—even while acknowledging the force 
of Mr Leeds’s arguments—to carry subjectivity so far. 

Recent years have seen also a growing realist ion on the part of 
archaeologists of the value of the results which may be obtained from 
the cooperation of the more securely'-established natural sciences. One 
of the oldest cjiamples of this is of course Zoology^ which by identifying 
the animal-remains in the deposits has enabled the climatic oo ndittons 
of the various phases of the palaeolithic to be established. More 
recently the mcuiods of Botany in the pollen analysis of peat deposits,* 
and of Geology in the idcncihcation of the source of the ' blue-stones ’ 
of Stonehenge, may be mentioned as extensions of the same idea. 

At the present time only the fringe of this aspect of our work has 
been touched, hut it is at least possible that mutual advantage will 
result from it. The solution of such gefjlogical problems aa tlie dating 
of the compaiatirely late land-movements, for which there is mddence 
in submerged land-surfaces and other remains about our present 
coasts, may wdl be assisted by the presence of human artifacts which 
archaeologist may be able to place with some precision, This, 
indeed, has already to a certain extent been done, but a greater aware¬ 
ness of die prablems, and the development of methods of co-ordination, 
should enable us to make fuller use of the opportunities which will 
present themselves In the future. So, loo, the zoologist* or the botanist 
may obtain useful information t>caring upon the history of animals or 
plants from the presence of their remains in anchaeologically-dated 
deposits. We therefore reasonably suppose that sill branches of 
study will bendit from the association. At the same time, it is well for 


* Cs)f^7i« ID5. 
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archn^togists lo remember the obfigaiions ^vMcli the methods and 
matenats of the older sciences must Je^timatety impose on tficm. 

It goes widiout saying that non-arcJiaeologitkl material of botanical, 
geological or other interest will be preserved with the same care as purely 
archaeological evidence by any competent excavator whose aim is to 
extract the fullest information from nb site, 'Hie importance of such 
material for the question of environment—^ulte apart its potential 

value from the purely botanical or geological point of view—must be 
self-evident; but its full value can only be realized when every pre- 
^ution is taken to preserve structure and other features (as, for instance, 
ancient tlmbcts) as unimpaired as possible. 

There are also, Iwwever, certain tvpes of archaeological material 
for the fullest use of which the methods of the otlier sciences have to 
be employed. And here various considerations suggest that we are 
not yet entirely free from the view (a relic of the ooUcctor-phase to 
whidi we have already referred) of our specimens as almost sacrosanct 
^d an end in themselves, to be preserved unsullied at alt costs. This 
is particularly the case if the specimens happen to be ‘ good ' ones ; but 
if all classes of archaeological material are to be utilized to the utmost, 
to extract from them tlie greatest amount of information relating to 
man and his works, it b clear that this view must go. 

One of the most interesting and ^nluable developments of collab¬ 
oration between archaeology and geology has been in die determination 
of the sources of rock ^terials. Obviously the best example of this ia 
tlie now famous identification, due to the late H, H. T^oraas, of the 
source of the ‘ bluc-stunca ' of Stonehenge in the Prescly mountains 
of southwest Wales, Tiie method has, however, already been applied, 
though on a limited scale, to the materials of which * green-stone ^ 
polished or ground axes were made, and already important facts are 
beginning to emerge. 

'fherc is, for instance, die presence in Wiltshire of axes of igneous 
rocks which art at home in North Wales while convetscly fUntaxes have 
been found in Wales, where Bint of die size and quality nccessaiy for 
such implements apparently does not naturally occur. The hypothesis 
of a natural means of transport for the raw materials can be eliminated, 
and these facts therefore occome important because of their bearii^ 
upon contemporary movement, whetner of trade or settlement. 

A moment’s thought of the large number of greenstone and other 


* Pt«rtdinit^ pp, 137-8. 
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axes Id he found in public and private collections all over the country 
will be sufficient to give some idea of the vast amount of potratid evid¬ 
ence waiting to be tapped by the worker competent to examine iL But 
the problem is essentially one for the petrologist, and when, as In due 
course it must, the work is tackled on scientific lines, the only satis¬ 
factory method of approach can be a geological one. 

Up to the present the bulk of the idcatificationa that have been 
made have been based upon macroscopic examination of tlte surface 
of the implement, but there can be little hope of any real advance untQ 
a more certain method is more generally adopted. Exposure to a 
variety of influences brings about weathering of the surface of the atone, 
and produces features which may be quite different from those of the 
unchanged rock at the core of tiie specimen. To expect accurate 
determinations from such evidence Is to place an unfair burden on the 
geologist on whom the archaeologist must depend ; but in any case the 
value of the result thus obtained must clearly be open to very serious 
question ; it is generally uncertain, and may very frequently be wrong. 
ITie only sound basis is the provision of a fresh surras of the stone, 
unaffected by weathering and other factors; and this can only be 
obtained by me debberaic cutting of the specimen. The result would 
be to replace guesswork by certain^ (obviously the only possible basis 
for a subject which professes scientific principles); and the necessary 
vandalism could in point of fact be perpelrateu with comparatively 
little damage to the object itself. The principle by which destruction 
of some pan of the evidence is recognized as inevitable by the older 
sciences am readily be adapted to meet the somewhat specialised need 
of archaeology. In which every spedmen is In a sense unique and 
irreplaceable, 

[ make no claim to originality of any ^ort in setting forth the above 
views. Indeed, 1 believe them to be widely held, at least amongst the 
most advanced workers of today, by some of whora they have Iwen put 
into practice. But while what may l>e (somew'hat sweepingly) called 
the * collector mentality ’ seems still to be sufEcicntly strong among us 
to justify this re-statement, such a change need not be inconsistent 
with the reverential treatment whicli ail museum specimens should 
receive, if it is carried out carefully and with understanding, as has 
been done with Mr Alexander Kcil!er*s collection of greenstone axes. 
The evidence thus obtained will be of value ; the alternative, evidence 
based on false or at least uncertain premises, becomes on the face of it 
pure retrogression. 
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If I have appeared to stress unduly the problem of the relation of 
archaeology to tne established sciences i and of our technique to the 
principles upon which tlicy have been so successfully built, It is because 
1 belieye that only along these lines can permanent advance be made. 
The longer such changes as are necessaty are postponed, the greater 
will be the loss to sdenee ; nor can we claim full stature for our subject 
as a science until (no doubt among other things) our technique to the 
collecting and culmination of evidence has been placed upon a sound 
objective basis, 

Wc cannot, however, leave this aspect of die subject without 
considering another matter to which attention ts drawn by another 
of the books with which this article is concerned. 

Concentration upon distributional work in the past few years has 
shown that close relationship existed between the movements and settle¬ 
ment of man on the one hand and the various factors that go to make 
up environment on the orlier. The working out of successive distribu¬ 
tions has emphasized this rclaTionship, and has been suSicient to show 
that on ^ener^ grounds the argument holds g)ood : the history' of human 
aifdrs ssnee tlic Pleistocene period has been one of gradual expansion 
from areas of primary settlement (which were naturally open r^ons) 
to other less-favoured parts which could only be settled as civilization 
achieved the necessary orgamzatioit and means for the clearance of 
natural obstacles such as forest and swamp/ 

But the brilliance with which the material has been handled must 
not be allowed to blind us to the dangers which attend too facile a use 
of these arguments. In many areas variations present diemselves, 
making it dangerous, if not impossible, to apply the general thesis 
except in modmed form. And while more can still l>c learned from 
study of these probletm in their widest application^ it is none the less 
true tliat the time is coming when tve shall need more detailed local 
studies, in order to examine more fully these variations, and to see to 
what extent modificatjon of the general position is desirable. 

In saying tlm, I am, of course, aware that a number of local surveys 
already exist. The County Archaeologies published by Messrs, 
Methuen are very helpful in a number of ivaj'S as far as they go ; so 
too the volumes of the Victoria County History. Mrs Cunntn^on’a 
Archaeo/im' of Wiltshire is a local study which provides withm its 
covets a broad picture of the pre- and early history of one area set 


* CpKgreit Handboofi, pp. 17-19. 
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against the backgrounil of tlie arcijaeology of southern Britain as a 
whole. SucJi a txKjk, written aa k is by ine acknowledged authority, 
has a definite value, even for tiie expert, but its purpose nevertheless 
is cssentiaily popular: the background is lightly and conser^'aiively 
sketdied ; the descriptive matter foUoivs a somewhat unusual scheme 
which k in ^sence topographical and drawn on the broadest lines. It 
is no disparagement of this and similar studies to say that they do not 
meet the rather speciatbed need which soon must make itself felt. 

Here again I make no claim to any particular originality nvhcn I 
suggest that what seems to be called for is a series of fidd-surveys, not 
necessarily by counties, havirtg as their uldmatc aim the preparation of 
dbtribution-inaps on which the remains of earlv man may be studied 
against the reconstructed natural environment of a given area, .‘\gain, 
toOj ! am aware that map® on these lines have already been prepared for 
certain areas. But the point w'hich ! should like to urge, and which I 
feel cannot be too strongly urged at the present time, has to do with the 
attack upon the problem of environment, Ln the preparation of the 
base map it will not be sufficient to accept generalbations, nor even to 
build up a reconstruction of die supposed natural condition.® upon the 
basis of a geological map, whatever its scale. It will be necessary to 
study on the gmund vananons in soil-character, vegetation, and other 
factors bearing on environment; in other words we must re-affirm the 
prindpic that we can only obtain and use geological (including under 
iltnt term for convenience the various aspects of soil, drainage and so 
on) and botanical evidence by follotving geological and botanical 
methods. The problem of the application of those methods is one which 
cannot be gone into liere. Obviously the work could best be carried 
out by the pedologist and botanist; just as obviously the archaeologist 
will need tneir expert cooperation and advice if he sets out to do it 
himself. The special nature of the task may indeed demand a special 
techniauc in wnich the necessary elements will be bo no wed and 
adapted—and w'e may perhaps hazard the prophecy that the time will 
come when a rather specialized grounding m the natural sciences will 
be regarded as an essential part of the iraining of the field archaeologist, 
lljcne will perhaps be some to argue that in adopting such a oourac 
archaeology' gio^ unnecessarily b^ond its sphere : for them with¬ 
drawal from a field which pratnlses valuable results would seem to be 
the only logical step. But if man's relation to his envinonment ts to 
be regarded as an integral part of archaralogical work, as present 
tendencies increasingly suggest, then the time is ripe for setting this 
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side of tlic subject upon a simiJar fooling to that upon which our 
technique of excavation has been established with such satisfactory 
results^ The essenttal facts are that we can no longer work on anything 
but scicntiitcaily-eatablished data, and that aigumeni from the general 
to the particular, or even from one particular to another, is an even more 
dangerous pmeess than usual when the subject is tlte wide varietj' of 
natural conditions of w'hich these tslands are composed. 

Only less important tJian tJ)e question of the cooperation of archae¬ 
ology and tlie national sciences is tiic question of future organization. 
Growing realization of tlie bulk and complexity of the work now Ix;ing 
produced over a wide field has awakened the need for dose cooperation 
betw'ecn workers. The result has been the appearance in recent years 
of a series of summaries of new discoveries and current work, which 
have now become a feature of several periodicals. Students as a 
w hole arc thus kept in touch with the latest events, frequently before 
publicaticm in any detail i* possible. This type of otganization, however, 
may well be left to ^c care of itself; the dose contacts that nowaday 
exist between individual students and societies are sufficient guarantee 
that ideas ^d discoveries w*tll circulate freely, even if the hecessarv 
public-spirited workers are not available to put them into print. 

The second tj-pe of organization sets out to attack a problem which 
can only be solved bv the cooperation of a number of workers united 
under a closely organized scheme. 

Obviously the best instance of this — the best if only because it is 
futtbesi away m time, and its results can therefore be the more accurately 
computed—IS the Earthworks Committee which was set up by the 
Congress of Archaeological Societies in This Committee 

published In due course a scheme for the direction of workers on earth¬ 
works, with a series of types, recommendations as to scales, features 
to be noted, and so on, Widi the details of that sdiemc we are not 
concerned here. 'Hie main fact to be noted is that while the Committee 
produced no official suivcy of tiie type foreshadowed by its proposals, 
u ncve^elcss provided the basis for a great deal of good'tvork. Directly 
or indirectly, such pioneer workers as Hadrian Allcroft, Williams- 
Freeman and Heywood Sumner derived inspiration from it, and its 
classification of sites was adopted by the Victoria County History, The 
result has been a l^e body of material of very great t^ue to the kudent 
of earthwork, which could hardly have been assembled by any smgle 
individual. The fact that the material does not—as yet—cover uie 
whole country is obviously beside the point; in this incidental events 
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liave played their part. The wort still goes on, and the influence of 
the Earthworits Committee is still strong. 

IVIorc recently two oilier schemes have been advanced for a similar 
purpose, both under the control of a Committee set up by the British 
Association. 

The first of these was established in 1913 as a Committee ' to 
report on tlie Distribution of Bronze Implements and rightly thought 
its first duty to he die preparation of an index of all the known imple¬ 
ments which should form the basis for further work. The Bntish 
Association card cataloguCt which is well known to all students of 
prehistory, was the result of this Commiltet‘s labours, with the aid of 
voluntary workers under the general direction of Mr Harold Peake. 
Now regarded as complete for this coun^, the cat^ogue l^n 
placed in the care of the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities 
of the Britbh Museum, and tile hope is expressed that funire discoveries 
will be brought to the notice of the Museum authorities, so that the 
specimens be drawn and incorporated in the catalogue. To this 
arrangement I refer again tx:low-. 

The second Oommittee was established in 1919 ' lo report on the 
Classification and Distribution of Rude Stone hlonuments Here 
also the first step was to be the preparation of a classified index of 
megaliths, die field work being carried out under the direction of the 
central Committee. Here unfortunately the results have not been so 
successful, and the difficulties of coordination and direction which 
appear in a minor degree to liavc bcact the Bronze Implements Com¬ 
mittee in its work seem to have operated on an even more intensive 
scale in the case of the Megaliths Committee. 

This leads me to suggest that archaeology in this country has 
reached the stage when the coileeting of evidence suffiricnily detailed 
to be of ^wlue on such important and complex subjects as megaliths has 
gfowu beyond the scope of voluntary committees with part-time 
officers, however distmoutshed and scholarly those committees and 
their olficera may l>e. Tiiat the actual collecting of tire evidence should 
fall mainly to the lot of local ivorkers—where they exist ivith the 
necessary qualifications—b natural, and, indeed, inevitable, if com¬ 
pleteness in the record is thought to be desirable; but the work of 
organization and direction, the coordination of the material when 
collected, should be the work of one or more full-time experts with 
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adequate clciical assistance. At the present tttne ot> orpinizatiDn 
capable of dealii^ with such a sitttadofi exists. 

Here we may return for a moment to the Bronze Implementg 
caUlogue, which, we have already noted, has been lianded over to the 
British Museum, accompanied l^y a pious hope that future discoveries 
will be reported and added as necessary. 

One of the essentials of such a catalogue is that it should, 
within reasonable limits, be kept up to date. The greater the lapse of 
time between additions, the harder the task will become, and the greater 
will be the decline in value of the catalogue. Once again it appears 
that no adequate permanent machinery exists for such a purpose. No 
one, least of alt the present writer, will question the willingness of the 
British Museum officials at ail times to place liieir resources at ffic 
disposal of the rcseardi-worker. On grounds of general accessibility 
no difficttlty would arise. But the mere fact that we have become accus¬ 
tomed to treating the British Museum as the unofficial centre of 
archaeological studies can be no excuse for perpetuating an arrangement 
which, whatever the general benefits, places an undue burden upon a 
few individuals. We have no right to expect that the Museum staff 
will be able to undertake the work of mamtaining the catalogue as it 
ought to be maintained, while the curators of provincial museums and 
othera upon whom is to devolve the task of supplying the intormation 
are already for the most part fully occupied in their routine duties of 
preservation and educauon. It is too much to hope, therefore (in the 
a^nce of a central driving force) that the record will keep pace with 
discoveries. In this mood of pessimism I can only conclude that the 
catalogue mitst in course of time lose all practical vdue as the complete 
record which it is intended to be, unless means can be found of establish¬ 
ing an effiderit liaison^systcm based upon something more reliable than 
the present arrangement. 

The obvious conclusion is that our subject needs, or must soon 
need, some kind of central organization to act (among ocher things) as 
a repository of records of the raw materials which students use. The 
growing complipEity of archaeological work, and the difficulties 
attendant upon it are carrying us beyond the days of voluntary, and 
fre qucmly unwieldy, committees as our only means of attacking 
problems of any size for which whole-time experts are necessary. The 
gap can best be filled by the Institute of Archaeology which has recently 
bera formed, and to re-state the need for that Institute here is merely 
to repeat what has already been said with greater authority by others. 
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The publication ot material assembled in this way is an uncemin 
maner which depends upon so many factors; but the Gael that the 
material would be available in one form or another in one centre would 
in itself be of outstanding impommoe, A moment’s thought will 
enable one to visualize some of the possibilities. Mr Leeds’s monograph 
suggests one. A fully documented corpus of all the known examples 
of Celtic artt whether published or merely in the form of an index, 
would be of untold value to the student, w^hether of human history or 
of art-forms. A central Institute fwor^g, it may be, in association 
with a Committee of the acknowledged authorities, but still exercising 
unfettered control) ivould seem to provide the only machmeiy for 
carrying out such work profitably and in good time. This, I Kastpi 
to add, must not be understood to imply that the work is necessarily 
to be carried out by members of the Institute themselves. The 
dangers of excessive centralization are almost too well recognized in 
every branch of life in this country but no less for the sake of the 
museum- rather than for the rcsearcfi-worker—though they are frequenity 
one and the same—we must distinguish between the pr^rving and 
educational functions of the museum as such, and the training, re^arch 
and directional functions of the Institute. Tlie two must obviously 
maintain close cooperation (the British Museum w'ili be no less indispens¬ 
able to any resear^ organization^ hecatise of its collections): neither is 
complete without the other. Until the Institute is equipped to meet the 
neetu outlined above, and established as a working force, a vital need 
of archaeology in this country awaits fulHEment. 
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The Writing of Njoya 

by O, G. S. Crawtobij* 

E ver in the background of anthropology there lurk certain ghosts, 
doomed to haunt us until the doubts they stand for shaU have 
been laid at rest. hover around in couples^ mutually 

opi^ed and ureconcilable. There is the ghost of Di^ion and hts 
^rightly spouse, Independent Invention; tiiere are the Raoe-and- 
Culture Twins, and their half-brothers Innate Capacity and Cultural 
Achievement, (There arc also a few otlters whose time of rest is near 
at hand). So long as we keep on the move, we need not fear these 
ghosts ; but if we stop, still more if we lie down and go to sleep, they 
attack m witlj d^s in the form of query-marks, some of them, akw. 
dipped in the poison of acrimony, or barbed with political animosity. 

This haimtcd background is illuminated by the remarkable achieve¬ 
ments, during the first decades of this centuryv of Sultan Njoya, ruler of 
the Bamoun communities of the Cameroons. Perhaps hb most brilliant 
feat was to invent an ideographic script for the Bamoun language; and 
tiien, not content with ^b, to convert it into an alphabetic one, and to 
iise it for the pnomulgation of a code of laws and a ruigious or philosoph¬ 
ical s^'stem. He di^ in t932, but his alphabet is still in use. 

Three other ori^nal systems of writing are known on the w'est 
coast of Africa and in the adjacent regions. (By * original * b meant 
systems that consist of signs invented by the natives themselves and 
c^rdinated to represent the sounds of their language). The first was 
discovered in i8^ Iw Commodore Forbes of the British Navy; hb 
results were described and published a few months later by a misslonaTy, 
Koetle, Since then several wvitem have become interested in thb 

* The fiist part of this snicle, after the two opening patagnpbs, u a free traialatioa 
of the chapter on Bamoun VVtiling, by M. Henri La^uret, publuheti in the journal 
Fcigo-Ctimrroua (11, rue Tmni:hct, hnii), Aprii-July pp, 137-133. ^ here to 

adtnowleUgc my itidelnednot to M. Libourel for allowing me tu puhfiah thii uanahtion 
and for authuriaiitg the form in which it appears; and to the Editor of To^-CowenMiM 
for supplying thenutcrial for the UtuacialiDns. The coflcludtog remarka (p, 439 (o the 
end) arc my own, 
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script, whidi is probably ancient and remains in use amongst the Vai 
or Vey, a people speaking a Mandingo dialect and living on Liberian 
territory, between the river Gallinhas and Monrovia. 

Aimther system was rcTOrted in 1905 by District-Commissioner 
J. T. Maxwell amount the £fik of Calabar province. Though it has 
been much studied, it is not possible to state definitely that it Is a form of 
writing. Some regard it bs simply a lar^^e collection of signsof different 
>■8100$ used by the societies corresponding to age-classes of the young 
people. 

On the other hand there can be no doubt that an original system 
was invented in the Caineroons by the personal initiative of Njoya, 
Sultan of Bamoun, in 1900. The existence of ibis writing w'ss revealed 
to the work! in 1907 by die Gcrm^ missionary CSoehring, who published 
a very interesting note about it.* Since then several wTiters have 
studied this very remarkable creation. The most complete and the 
clearest analysis is that of Maurice Delafosse.* Nevertheless, as regards 
the history of the subject, several of hb statements are contested by 
the present Sultan and members of his court. 

To begin with it may be said that the occupation of Fouraban by 
the Germans in 1899 could have had nothing to do with the Sultan's 
invention of signs that should be incomprehensible to Europeans as well 
as to the natives knowing Arabic writing. The Bamoun W'cre then 
already Musidmans; many of them could read the Koran, and used 
Arabic in business correspondence with the merchants recently arrived 
from the north. But ive must define our terms, when we spe^ of tlie 
German ‘ occupation The Germans could hardly have caused any 
inconvenience ei.‘en to the inhabitants of Foumban, for their adminb- 
trativc station was situated at Bamcnda, more than 50 miles distant, 
across a range of mountains. The Sultan was represented there by 
clerks who translated his reports to the Resident. It was not until 
1910 that an agricultural station was created at I^utie ; then in 1913 
the dbtrict of Bamenda w'as transferred by Captain Adamest to Matunkc 
nep Nkutie, In actual fact the Germans were never in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Njoya and did not attempt to molest the Sultan. 

But the sovereign ruler of the Bamoun was a man gifted with great 
intelligence, backed by a lively imagination. He f ull y realized the 
importance that writing might nave in the development of his people 

^' Dcr Koenig Bumun nod acinc Schrifi ^ Dtr evangfihshe Uetdrnbotff (Basd)j 
vdl. uuu:, no. 6- 

* d'Ethiegr^phi^ ft dfS Tn^icm pofuiidtft^ 1923, pp, it-36, 
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and he strove to biing about wJiat be redded as an urgent improve¬ 
ment of their culture. Later, thinking that the bcal religion too needed 
r^fonning, he composed a inost cuiious of phUosophy^ which 

was influenced by doctnnea of Islam and Christianity and united 
to them by animistic ideas.* 

Over a long period he concentrated all his faculties on the task of 
crating the signs he wished for. One night he had a dream in whi^h 
there was revealed to him a complicated flgure corresponding to the 


Bamoun. 

word 

Meaning’ 

Sign of J^oo 
(Clapot) 

Sign of 1907 
(Goehrtng) 

n 

iOfla-ruit 
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Tom 

Kity 
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T907 
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^fyad 
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Ox 
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letter po^ ; ^d. He dreamt that he wrote this letter on a slate 
and that washmg the surface of the slate clean again, he drank the 
water. Thus he wras performing a magic rite weU known to the Musul- 
mam wd one which he believed would assist his invesrigations. With 
the help of sev^ court officials he drew up a preliminary list of siens 
to be employed. These, most fortunately collected by the missionarr 
Goehnng, and later bv the French Lieutenant Clapot, have been 
partially preserved ; they were all ideographic or ^mbolic, each 

* See oMe at end. ' 
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rcpresenttng in fact a ^^ord, without rc^rd to the number of syllables in 
it. But as Delafosse says, the roots of the Bamoun language are almost 
all monosyllabic, so that they represent, in this simplifietl form, the 
majority of the ideas in circulation and of the objects in daily use. 
Thus obtained about a thousand different signs whose number and 
complexity made writing difficult to set down and also to read. 

Some of the signs of the first period which lasted up to 1909 are 
givcai on page 437. 

From 1910 onwards Sultan Njoya strove to simplify hb system, 
which had proved very difficult to use. He came gradually to alter the 
signs from an ideographic to a phonetic value, which remained COU' 
s Tant and coirespoitdea to the sound of a syllable. He achieved a nerv, 
syllabic, stage, preceding that of the alphabet by several years. Thus 
Njoya’s invention passed through each of the three stages co mm on to all 
the principal scripts of history, as the uhle opposite ^fic, a) shows. 

The fiteraiy men of Batnoun hold that their wTiting has changed four 
times since the initial stage. They have, in fact, supplied the writer with 
a first table comprising 419 signs, which may be assigned to about ffie 
year 1907, then another of 28b signs, corresponding probably to 1913) 
then a table of 204 sims in use about 1915, and lastly two tables of 70 
signs each, die second one how'ever being much simplified. These !^t 
have been used since 1918, and die last (simplified) edition Is still in 
use in the palace of Foumban. 

During his reign Njoya encouraged the spread of this writing with 
all his povirer. It wns taught in the schools, and the leading men and 
officials used it in their correspondence with him. The Sultan had 
created government departments to have charge of the records and of 
the administration of justice; these were made responsible for all 
documents relating to accounting and government. There can still 
be seen today, in one of the rooms of the palace at Foumban, a library' 
containing hundreds of laws, decisions, reports of meetings, kept in 
embroidered skin bags which hang on the walls. 

Besides this Sultan Njoya w'rote a history of his people and dynasty ; 
composed the philosophy already mention^ ; and recorded a large 
number of legends and fables. 

Tlicse documents run the risk of being lost. With them will dls- 
apppr all traces of an extraordinary invention, developed and improved 
by its author over a period of twenty years. For this reason we must 
all be grateful 10 the present Sultan, Scidou Njtmolou Njoya, for liaving 
presented some of these archives to the National Museums of France. 
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^ It was suggested, at dbe beginning of this aniclet that Sultan Njoya^'e 
aduevements had an interest for anthtopologists. No one woidd deny 
this; but where exactly docs the interest IJe ? 

It lies first in the innate intelligence of the Bamoun, a * primitive * 
or ' backward' community. (1 here use the word * community * some-^ 
what loosely, without regard to the size of the group so described, 
to avoid using the worn ‘ race ’). Many will be surprised that 
coloured men should have achieved this. They are unconsciously 
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assuming that it is possible to associate physical and mental attrib* 
uies ana to gencralt^ about them. But it is not permissible to do 
M. There is no evidence that the mind of the bbek man is naturally 
infenor to the mind of a white man ^even of a ‘ Nordic ’ J), and 
there is a mass of evidence, including Njoya himself, that points the 
other way. 

The fact that the culture of African communities differs, to use 
a non-committal word, in so many respects from that of European 
communittes may be due to a number of differentiating factors— 
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seocraphical, climatic, historical, economic, social and sucii like. These 
same factsora, witli others, may also have operated in the past so as to 
favour the sim'ivalof certain physical types of humanity. _ During the 
past certain factors of environment have been constantly in operation, 
factors of a geographical nature for the most part. From out of the 
interaction bemcen all these factors there Iras emerged the existuig 
croup of human bebgs in any given region, together wiA Jte social 
rrgamaation. The physical make-up of thr^ human being is. of course. 

a factor in the whole complex process; it is no nvo re and no 1^. 

Under cenatn favourable, but imperfectly known, conditions, tlic 
culture of a given community may sude enly change. {To use question- 
beg^ng terms, it may progr^ forwards or backwards). The adoption 
of writing bv an illiterate community has manyrarallels both m 
our own earfy history and today in the U.S.S.R. TTie adopUon by a 
community of an entirely new' system of writing, invented by one of 
themselves, merely goes to prove the absurdity of asaunimg that any 
such thing as * racial inferiority ’ exisia. It is fortunate for humanity 
that this is so ; for otherwise large groups of it would be doomed to 
remain ' inferior ’. As it is, the cvWcnce of anthropologv and historjr 
(including our own) emphatically rejects the idea of * racial inferiority , 

The general phencmieiiDn of what anthropoTogista call cultme- 
borrowing ’ is familiar, and has of course been long known, though it 
is not studied by tliem as intensively as it should be, in view of its 
practical importance. It is when we come to examine any mt^eni 
instance closely that it becomes most instructive ; for we are seldom 
able to subject historical ejcamples to this treatment. In n^t 
htstanccs of culture-borrowing—such as the adoption of induatruu 
machineiy by Japan and the u.B. 3 .n. — ^there has been a transference oi 
men and models ; and the resulting installations were, at first at any 
rate, exact replicas. There ia, however, no evidence of J“ty 
iniitation in tlie case of the Bamoun ; and it is this fact that differentiates 
their achievemeni and adds interest to it. For here we do seem to have 
got an instance of the borrowing of an idea — that of ivnting m the 
abstract—which was immediately adapted to the conditiona. 

Njova did not take over any ready-made system of writing, but merely 
the idea of writing; he evolved his own system. No doubt he knew of 
and had often seen citamples of writing; we are told that an Arabic 
script was actually in use in his kmgdotn ; and doubtless European 
booL and newspapers were not entirely unknown. ^ But these systems 
had Ultic if any direct influence. He began not with literal signs but 
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with Ideo^tiphsi* * which chcwhere ha\'e been obsolete for more than 
three millennia,* except in the Far East. 

May not the great inventions of humanity have been diffused in 
just this vi-ay ? May not writing itself have pas^d thus from tlic country 
where it was invented (whether Mesopotamia or elsewhere) to other 
ooimtries ? A few examples, such as seals or clay tablets, would pass out 
along some trade-route ; eventually one of them would catch tlte eye 
of some unknown prehistoric genius like Njoya \ he would at once 
foresee the possibilities, and would evolve a local fonn of writing. 
There might be an occasional borrowing or direct imitation of signs, 
though it is not necessary to assume this. Such a hypothecb is not at 
variance with what we know of the early scripts of Sumeria and the 
Indus civination. For there seems to be enough resemblance between 
the two scripts to establish some community i and trade connexions 
between the two regions have been proved. Granted such connexions 
between the civili^ttons of the ancient world—and except possibly 
for the Far East they are all proven—we may infer that the six great 
scripts of antiquity (those of Mesopotamia, India, China, Egypt, 
Anatolia and Crete) originated in the way suggested. 

So too the Cult of the Dead may liave spread as a religious idea. 
It is quite unnecessary to assume the intermediacy of long-distance 
carriers of the idea. An original oommuntty of custom and cull is all 
that need be assumed ; each region would then develop its own forms. 
The house of the dead would imitate the houses of the living ; in 
some regions it would take the form of a cave, natural or artificial; 
in others the cave would come above ground and become a burial- 
chamber built of big or small stones ; in stoneless country it might 
be a wooden structure ; and titat, in fact, is just W'hat we do find,* 

But to return to Njoya, The paramount interest of hia achieve¬ 
ment lies in the fact tl^at it might appear as an independent inveDtion, 
if we only knew of it from historical, or even more from archacolorical, 
evidence. What possible parallels could some future archaeologist 

^ An Iileognpb btea dcEned * a drswin^ ivprefleixtiiig not a sounds ttat ts’cti 
m word^ but an idc^' ; ihc oldest knowD sigiw were not Ldef^raplifl hut pictQgrnpbA- 
*Tht o[de«t BipUAbetic: signfi thoAC of SifuJ and Syna. whicb bebng to the 
Duddlt of iht secand millcnniiim fix. or before. 

• I have aiwAys held ihh view^ though I have never dcvdoped it. (See for itidtiiii:E my 
remarks in Ordnance Survey Pmfessjonii Paper No* 6, * l^oog Bartowa of tlieCotawolda 
p. $). I differ from orthodox tlMtubni^ in my viewBubout the cuuiUry of ongin 
uid in the method of diiludoiik aa widl from many of tbeir fiubddluy theories-^ 
O.G.SX. 
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adduce if he were to dig up one of Njoya's documents ? At the most 
there might be a few resemblances that could better be accounted for 
by convergence ; for the only parallel scripts would be impossibly 
remote from the Cameroons both in time and space. It woula indeed 
be well worth examining his script to see whether any such converg- 
endcs with other scripts do in fact exist. For here at any rate we should 
know for certain tiiat tJtey twrf oonvergeticies, not borrowings. Such 
an enquiry would not be of merely formal interest: for it has recently 
been ekijned, on the strength of resemblances between the signs, that 
the script of Easter Island is derived from the Indus script. Such a 
suggestion seems quite fantastic, and would hardly be seriously con¬ 
sidered, had it not been supported by a distingufshed ethnographer. 
Yet who, with tlie example of Njoya before him, would not prefer to 
believe that some long-torgottcn Polynesian genius Irad seen vtiiiting 
and evolved a system of his own ? 

There is one last point of interest—the rapid evolution of Njoya’s 
script. In a bare twenty years it passed from ideographs to letters. We 
may doubt whether such a rate of development woum have been possible, 
had not alphabetic signs been already known to the author. It is 
certain that the actual invention of the alphabet—probably a unique 
invention—did not occur until at least 1500 years after the invention 
of ideomphs. Njoya however was merely recapitulating the exper¬ 
ience of the race, and that perhaps may partly acoount for his speed. 

Note, The followbg is an attempt to translate an extract from 
one of l^oya's writings ? Persevere, pursue, follow your predecessors 
in an efron to reach them. This is tnc book of the Sultan Njoya of 
Bamuun, in which he has written the principles of the word of God, 
selected from the Koran and the Bible, He has brought togctlier 
cveiything in this book for fear of God. He who shall read iliis book 
and carry out its principles shall enter into the Kingdom of God. He 
shall overcome sin, .ma the iVliisulman law shall easy for him to 
ol^rve. It is not right to Droclatm the deeds of the prophets before 
the people. When the people hear the words of the prophets, they seek 
to do as they do, to imitate them, without giving heed to their own 
(induct, without seeking to pray that they may be puriBed of their 
sin. It is necessary always to s^k llic means of salvation, and not to 
imitate the prophets'. 
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The Celtic Field-System in South Britain: 

a survey of the Brighton District 

By G. A, HotLEYMAN 

D uring the paai ten years a subject which had hitherto been 
obscure and of doubtful importance has, by the patient research 
of a few indefatigable pioneers, come to take a position of first 
importance among archaeological studies. The histo^ of agriculture, 
its origins in the fertile cresoent, and its subsequent acvelopment and 
spread into Rurope is now well-known. 

From the neolithic period onwards evidence of corn-growing b 
not wanting. Grain-nibbers have been found in neolithic flint inin^ 
and dwelling sites ; charred grain has been recovered from the neolithic 
camp at Hembury in Devon, as Tveil as in Scotland, and, as Dr Cecil 
Curwen has so ably demonstrated,’ irregular com plots may still be 
seen associated with neolithic and Early Bronac Age nut-circles on our 
western moorlands. With the arrival of the first Celtic immigrants 
during the first half of the first millennium B.C, a more prolific period 
of oom-grawing set in which continued until the end of the Roman 
occupation. I'he small squarish fields bounded by lynche^ which 
cover the cliatk uplands of our Lowland Zone arc now' familiar to all. 
Tliesc are reojgnized as bcbngmg to what is called the Celtic Field- 
system and many he associated with settlements dating from the Late 
Bronze Age (1000-500 b.c.) to the end of the Roman period (about 
AJ5. 400). Indeed the Celtic system of agriculture was practised for 
something like 1500 years, and over a br^e area, so that it b not sur¬ 
prising that evidence of earlier ploughing b scarce. 

Although people are now no longer sceptical about the origin of 
lynchets. and the Celtic and English Open Field systems with their 
respective diflercnccs are generally accepted, little attention has been 

^ E. C. Cumen. * Prehi^aric .Agriculture tn Brii^ ArmeulrV. 1^7,1, 261-280 ; 
E. C, Curwen, ' Air-Photography and Economic History *, (Ecjon. Hut. Soc,, 19x9) j 
Rep&rt of At Arth^ SodtHet^ 1931* JO“ 3 S- 
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paid to die distribution of tlte fonncr and its assodation with oontem* 
mrary segment sites. Mr O. G. S. Crawford and Mr Alexander 
KeilJer with the aid of air photographs have surveyed numerous 
lynchet-groups in Wessex with admirable resuits,* and now the 
Ordnance Survey b publbhing a series of maps of Salbbury Plain* 
showing the Celtic earthworks and iynchet-groups as far as they have 
been recoverable from air observation. In Sussex a small number of 
individual groups associated with settlements have been surveyed in 
detail, but teyond these fetv efforts little has been done. 

With thb in mind the writer decided to study the Celtic lynchet- 
groups in the neighbourhood of Brighton, between the rivers Ouse and 
Adur, with the object of aseertammg (i) their present and original 
distribution, (a) ^eir area, relative and alisolute, {3) their association 
with settlement sites belonging to the period under review, and (4) the 
forms of their contemporary field-ways. Tliis area is eminen tly suitable 
tor thb type of survey for the following reasons ; ft) it is a segment of 
the Sussex South Downs, bounded on the east and w^t by the valleys 
of the rivejTs Ouse and Adur, on the north by the Weald' and on the 
south by the English Channel; it has therefore always had well-defined 
boundanes; (a) from the Late Bronze Age until the coining of the 
Saxons there has been a suctxsston of settlements on the whole of the 
South Downs ; f3) the Downs consist of chalk which retains evidences 
of human disturbance for indefinite periods of time ; (4) a relatively 
small amount of downland has been under the plough in recent times, 
ivhich is the principal reason why so much surface evidence remains. 

DlSTWBimON 

The main ridge of the Downs runs from cast to west—on the north 
descending steeply to the Weald, and on the south sloping gently away 
in a series of broad, undulating spurs. The average height of tiiese hills 
is about 500 ft., but the main ridge averages about 650 ft, and at Ditch- 
ling Beacon rises to 813 ft. Such uplands as these, situated in the 
extreme south of our island, are excellently suited to the production 
of com, so it is not surprising to find distinct groups of tynchets 
distributed fairly evenly over the whole area. The majority of them 
form an almost continuous belt txvo to three miles wide commencing a 

* 0 , G, S. Crowfoni, Air Survey and Archaeology, ZD<t edition, ; O. G. S. 
Cnwford and A. KeiUer, Weistxfrom the Ait, j^iS. 

• Critic Eatdtaiorkt of Sah^r^ Ptedu ; OJd Sarum Shext. Ordiuaoe Survey, 1954, 
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little to northeast of Shoreham and ending at L^w<^. It \vill be 
seen that these groups with one exception occupy the hilk and slopes 
sheltered from the nonli by the main ridge, while the latter has for the 
most part been left imctddvated, A smaller, less complete belt runs 
across the Downs separated from the first group by the Brighton to 
Lewes valley. Here again they are sheltered ftom tlie north by tlte 
secondary escarpment above Kingston by Lewes, 

The sizes and shapes of the groups are as arbitrary as those of the 
hilk on which they are found. Some are two miles long covering a 
nortJi to south ridge and its lateral spurs generally on one side only. 
Smaller ones may cover single or twin spurs, A notable feature in the 
larger groups is the presence of lynchets in the smaU valleys lietwecn 
the spurs, usually above the 300 ft. contour line. As these often run 
transversely across the vall^ from side to side it is clear that the latter 
were impassable in times of corn-growing. 

Considering the large area under cultivation in Romano-British 
times it k surprising to luid any gaps in the continuity of the groups at 
all, especially as some spurs devoid of lynchets appear pre-eminently 
suitable for use as arable. These blank spaces may be accounted for 
by one or more of the following reasons : (i) That the ground was 
never under the plough in Celtic times ; when the surface of the down- 
land is completely unDroken by any irregularity caused by either ancient, 
medieval or modem ploughing we may assume this to be the case. This 
land w'ould have been set aside for use as pasturage. (2) That medieval 
plougliing has obliterated the earlier Celtic lynchets. Two groups of 
well-defined medieval strip-lynchets cjtist in the Brighton area, one on 
Newtimber Hill and the other on Lodge liill near Piddinghoc ; there 
is a suggestion that the former ^up may overlie a senes of Celtic 
fields, y) That modem ploughing has effaced all traces of earlier 
agricultural practice. This is certainly the cause of barrenness in 
certain areas, espedaily near towns and present-day villages. It can be 
seen that for a radius of one mile round Brighton there b barely the 
trace of a Celtic lynchct. This paucity is also apparent along the low 
spurs rbing from the coastal plain between Shoreham and Brighton 
and along the coast behveen Brighton and Newhaven, In this zone 
modem ullage has been much more intensive titan farther inland, with 
the result that all vestiges of earlier cultivation have disappeared. 
Present-day ploughing b rapidly encroaching on several of the groups 
and several of the larger ones have ^en split and divided. An attempt 
lias been made to nucleate these isolated fragments and the original 
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boundaries hai'e been shown wherever tl lias been possible to trace them 
with a fair degree of certainty. (4} 'rhat extensive building has ^vered 
areas where Celtic lynchcts could once be seen. Brighton itself is 
guiltj' of this sacriJe^j for its ever-widening boundaries have recently 
encroached on two of the marked groups, i.e. Palmer Hill and ^'egdown 
Hill. There is little doubt tliat these two are by no means the first 
to suffer and ffiat complete areas have been engulfed within the past 
150 years, for Brighton is built on low hills of the type tlxat would fend 
themselves to agricultural industry. 


Area 

The stretch of Downland selected for this survey covers roughly 
65 square miles excluding the river valleys and coastal plain. Of tins 
total at least 23 per cent-, or 14.5 square miles, were under cultivation 
in Celtic times, although the actual area of ])mchets extant is ti-45 
square miles or 18 per cent- of the whole. 


TiiE Settlements 

Having found a lynchet-group and asccrialDed its boundaries the 
next problem which presents itself to the field worker is : where was 
the settlement, or settlements, in which tlie farmers lived who ploughol 
the fields, and to which period did they belong i There is no definite 
rule concerning the positions of villages and hamlets except that the 
majority favour summits (not on the main ridge) and southern slopes. 
Variadons occur, for a small late Ath-century {aj>.) village* was 
sit^ted on the northeast face of Wo stonbury Hul, and a Romano- 
Britiah settlement flourished on a northern spur of Palmer Hill. The 
actual site may be easy or difficult to locate according to wheiiier it has 
been ploughed over or not. If it has not been obliterated a series of 
shallow circular depressions marking the positions of pits or huts can 
generally be made out together w'ith various mounds, banks and other 
irregularities. Over this disturbed ground burrowing animals have In 
aU probability turned up a quantity of calcined Hint and sandstone, 
potshcids and animal bone. Examples of such well'marked sites, jdl 
belonging to the Romano-BrtUsh penod, occur on Thunders barrow 
Htghuole Hill near Telscombe, and Buckland Bank. 

* Sutttx Archmolttgical Colieetwrut 1935, uexv), 35-45. 
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On Thundersbimiw Hill* * (no. i) the village was situated on the 
eastern fait of the summit and encroached on to the almost obliterated 
rampart of a small Early Iron Age camp. The surface-appearance is 
merely that of a series of saui^r-tihe depressions dotted Indiscriminately 
o\Tr an area roughly zoo yards long hy too yards tvide. Little surface 
pottery can be found, A lar^e main ridgeway leads away to the 
southeast bounded on either side by fields, A double-lynchet road 
runs southwards down a lateral spur between a network of lynchets. 
The whole lay-out gives the impression of a highly organized agricul¬ 
tural settlement, 

Highdole Hill (fig, 2) site exhibits similar features. Roughly 
twenty circular pits and depressions lie dose together on the sunurut in 
an area strewn with La Tcne in-Romano-British sherds. There Is an 
appearance of order in the arrangement of the huts^ which seem to have 
been erected on either side of a roadway running through the vtUage 
from northeast to southw'cst. A double-Iynchct road runs away to the 
northeast and a second, rather mutilated cxanaplc, enters from the 
soutliwest. The settlement is in line with fragments of a well-defined 
bivallate road a few hundred feet to die north, which possibly connects 
witli another known village in that direction. 

The Bucktand Bank site* (fig. 3) is the most complete of the three. 
The position of the village is marked as in the previous ones by shallow 
depressions and a general unevenness of the surface. Sherds, Roman 
tiles and calcined dints may be found within this disturbed area. A 
fine bi vallate road runs from the northwest, terminating dose to an 
earthen circus which was probably the meeting place or moot of the 
oommuntty. Across the valley to the west, on Balmcr Huff, an adjacent 
spur, there Is eridence of anol^cr tillage of tlie same period. Although 
plbughed level, a large amount of pottery, calcined Bmts and Roman 
tile is distributed over a wide area. In 1849 the cemetery^ of these 
neighbouring villages w as discovered in the head of the valley between 
them. It was a circukr area, 135 ft. across, in which cinerary urns 
containing cremated remains had been placed at a depth of ft. 
Between the two sites and extending for a considerable distance to the 
north and south there is a finely developed stretch of Celtic fields. 
Thus we have an even more perf^t example of the appeanince of the 
Downs during the Roman period. In one big group of fields we see 

^ AntiquirtutjBtftmslf 1435 , ^ 09 - 5 ** 

• Briihiofi ittiJ Wflw n, 39-40 tii, 63-74. 

'' Sauti ArchiUokigitBl Cclttet&mf, XVtrt, 
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THE CELTIC FIELD-SYSTEM IN SOUTH BRITAIN 


two, or perhaps three, villages with their contemporary roadways, their 
circus or moot,* * and their cemetery. 

On Plumpton Plain (no. 4) two sites* of an earlier and rarer type 



BOMANO-BRITISH VIL L AGE & LYNCHETS 

Afl^tVEYEP By C.A.iiXLCTIAN \ A.E.WIL30W tW 






me- ft 

have been discovered in connexion with lynchet-groupe. Site A 
campdses four compounds or enclosures belonging to the Late Bronze 

• Opinions differ about the purpoM of these esrthiinixke ; the moot theory is not 
^nerally ecoepted. — Eorroa. 

• G. A Hoileymaii snd E. C. Cunren, * Late Biorta! Age tynchct-settletnaita on 
numpton Plain, Sussex Proc, ^ Oir IVeWirf, 5 of., 1933. 
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Age in which the positions of drcukr huts and water catchments were 
found, IntegraHy associated with them ts a small group of lynchets 
enclosing typical Celtic fields. Across Faulkner's Bottom to the west 
t»'0 isolated enclosures of the same type are situated on the eastern 
slope of Streat HilL They were made on the side of an ancient tcrrace- 
way and each has a small group of lynchets close by. Site b was found 
on a small lateral spur a quarter of a mile to the aoutoeast of site a. The 
only surface-evidence of its existence was a quantity of small gritty 
sherds close to a low bank and ditch running across the spur, it was 
occupied from the Late Bronze A^e to the HaUstatt period and then 
deserted. The fields contiguous with site A lie to the west but a huger 
group of well-defined lyuchets extends to the south. There is no 
definite proof that these are associated with site b, hut as no trace of 
Romano-British occupation has been found in the vicinity, in spite of 
careful search, this ia highly probable. In the southwest comer of the 
same plan two more sites are marked on Stanmer Down. The first, 
in the extreme southw<^t, comprises a small duster of circular depres¬ 
sions in and about which coarse, gritty sherds of Hslbtatt eliaractcr with 
fragments of calcined flint and sandstone are strewn. A more complete 
survey of the spot with the surrounding lynchets must be made before 
the two can be chronologically related. The second site is marked only 
by a fair number of HaUstatt sherds and the ubiquitous poi-boilere. 
As lliis ts within a lynchet-group, but is dose to where present-day 
ploughing has encroached, it is impossible to tcH whetiier the Celtic 
or the modem fields hide the positions of the huts. 

The field-worker should be wary of marking a certain spot w’here 
a few sherds may be picked up, with no other surface-evidence, as the 
site of an Early British village. Only w'hen a considerable quantity is 
found in conjunction with burnt fiint and otlier objects, and in close 
proximity to a series of Celtic fields, can one be certain of the place 
having been occupied for a definite period of lime. Pottery-dating may 
even give the approxinoate period of occupation tf the surface sherds 
are sumetentiy large, [f the pits have been levelled ilieir exact where¬ 
abouts can often he detected by * busing ' or * percussing ’ the ground 
with a metal rammer. This implement is the usual type used by 
navvies and is invaluable when the presence of pits is suspected yet no 
visible trace is apparent. A simple change tif note occurs when dis¬ 
turbed ground is thumped after solid ground has been w'oiked over, 

I'otir Early Iron Age hiil-forta lie within the area of our survey, viz ; 
Thundersbarrow, the Devil's Dyke, Wolstonbury and HoUingbury. 
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Thev have all been examined with the apade except the Devil’s Dyke, 
In none was there any evidence to suggest the presence of a settlement 
or any prolonged occupation ; rattier were they places of refuge and 
retreat in times of danger. Although built during the early part of the 
Celtic corn-growing period no lynchets appear mtegrally associated 
with tliem. The fields surrounding the Thundersbiarrow' hill-fort were 
formed long after the latter had f^len into disuse, 

The Field-Wavs 

It has not been possible to mark associated^ field-w'ays on the 
distribution-^map although all the known varieties occur, A fine 
example of a bivallate* road is shown in the Buckland Bank plan and 
another equally gpod but shorter stretch runs between Hi^dole Hill 
and pickers Hdi north of Tetscombe. Doufale-lynchet roads are m^t 
common though few long stretches remain ; the finest remaining 
portion is to be seen on the Brighton and Hove golf cour^ and is believed 
to be part of Port's Road running from Soutnwick, via Hangleton, to 
the Devils Dyke.** Otlier forms noted are the terrace-way, generally 
regarded as Roman, and the hollow-way or sunken road. An ex^ple 
of the former runs along the eastern face of Wolstonbury Hill to 
terminate close to a Romano-British village of the late century. 
From the numerous fragments of field-ways extant it is evident that a 
well org^ized road-system existed on the Downs during the whole of 
the Celtic period. 

Three emss-ridge dykes were found but their exact relationship 
with nc^by settlements is diHicuU to ascertain. Not one appears to pc 
in a position of strategic importance, and for defeixaive earthworks their 
lengm, height, and situations are totally inadequate. 'I’lie three 
examples noted were, in the writer’s opinion, used either as tribal 
boundaries or to pre^'ent cattle from straying or being stolen. 

Conclusions 

This sufv'ey has shown with great clariw the extent to which the 
chalk uplands were inltabitcd and cultivated during Celtic times and 
particularly during (he Romano-British period. We see large tracts 

* A bimllAtc rood tE k slightty boUowed tnek between twig (ow banks. A dnuble- 
lyncbct road is t track ilong t hiJtiiicle between a poehwe lynchet above and a native 
lynchet below. Temoe-ws]^ bsTe, as a rule, been cnginecFcd and ore not the lesolt 
of ptqughing. ** Bngkiim and Hove Arthofolo^t, in, zS-41. 
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of downJand devoted to com-growtng, each controUcd by one or more 
villages, hainJets or farms. TTiere ia little doubt that many of the 
setdements were occupied for long periods, as on Thundersbarrow, 
where the village had its inception in T&ne in and was tenanted 
until the end of the 4th century aji., or as on Park Brow,” near 
Worthing, where there was a continuous succession of settl^ents from 
the Late Bronze Age until the coming of the Saxons. It also shows 
that conditions were peaceful and prosperous and oonfinns the evidence 
of classical writers that South Britain was an important centre of com 
production. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to thank the instigator of this 
survey. Dr £. Cedi Curwen, for kind assistance and encouragement 
throughout, also those fellow field*workeis whose observations and 
discoveries have considerably added to its completeness. 


*• Arc)uttt^o^ 1917, Lam, 
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Britain in the Dark Ages 

by J* N. L- Mvres 

Maf of BniTAifi IN THK Dakic Aob. Smith 8he«t. Scale t:i>OOo,OAow Ordiutncc 

Survey, Seuthamptoo, 191J5. Mounted and folded, 5t od, Mher atyles availahfe, 

* A tiL that learning can cjaract from the rubbish of the Dark Ages is 
AA copiously stated by Archbishop Usher in his Brittanuarvtn 
I'lcclesiartim Antitiuitates \ wrote Edward Gibbon in a tnoment 
when the conflicting emotions of irritation and complacency had fought 
one anoUier to a standstill in hts heroic breast,^ And while it would be 
unjust to censure the ^eat historian for an exaggeration at once pious 
and harmless, it is legitimate to observe that ncitlier he nor the good 
Archbishop had thought of plotting ' the rubbish of the Dark Ages * 
on a ^p« Tliat task has at last been tackled by the enlightened 
Direction of the Ordnance Survey; and although we can hardly be rash 
enough to assume that its completion may have moved Gibbon in the 
Elys tan fields to reconsider the propriety of his preposterous dictum^ 
it ts at least a matter for sincere congratulation in more mundane circle. 

The work has necessarily been one of extreme difficulty, a difficulty 
which can perhai^ best be appreciated by a oompaHson witli the corrta- 
ponding Map of Roman Britain, for tlie existence of which both teachers 
and students of the period have blessed the Ordnance Survey since its 
fiist appearance in 1924, For this the archaeological material tvas of 
paramount importance, and i& classtitcation under tvell defined headings 
■ —^Towtts, Villas, Villages, Forts, and so on—each with its appropriate 
symbol, was a matter whidt, if certainly laborious, did not provide too 
many insoluble problems once the main principles were laid dowm. At 
least the great ^^If Axed by archaeology between the cultural remains of 
tlic Roman period and those of Iron Age Britain on the one side, and 
Anglo-Saxon England on the other made it compamtively simple to 
decide w'hat deserved a place on the map and wliat did not, while the 
paucity of literary matenal ^ve ffie result a homogeneity, which could 
hardly have been expected had it been neorasary to cult the evidence 
from a greater variety of sources. 

In every one of these ways the Dark Age Map was a much more 
awkward problem. Althougli an upper limit of date was ready made 
with the ' departure of the Romans \ it raised inevitably the question 
how much of the Romano-British past should le^timately be included 

• Dtehtif end FaH^ ed, Buvy 11925} iv, p, 67, n, 23. 
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a» necessaiy to the understanding of the new society. Roman roads, 
for example, were certainly available for transit in ^xon times to at 
least tJte extent to which they w'ene available later in the Middle Ages : 
the ruins of Roman towns, even of those which were never rcoccupicd, 
must have been conspicuous objects in tfie Ando>Saxon landscape, and 
sometimes indueneco its later administrative mvjsions. Is a picture of 
Saxon England complete without them ? The principle here adopted 
has been to include those only which are mentioned in sources of the 
period or have produced archaeological remains of Dark Age date ; a 
principle which could perhaps he criticized for undue austerity, for it 
has left the Saxons with no roads at all but the Keitrish Watting Street, 
the Iduiield Way, and the Berkshire Ridgewny, and some towns such 
as Colchester are conspicuous by their absence. It is reassuring to 
know', however, tliai a more wholehearted attempt to portray tlie roads 
of the Saxon period svill be made on the promised map of the period 
871-1066. 

This brings us to a fmher difficulty. The lower limit of date has 
l^n fixed at 871, the beginning of the reign of Alfred, llie Dark Age, 
like any other Age, must of course end somewhere, and there are better 
rea^ns in England than in Europe as a whole for ending it at a date 
whitffi excludes the greater part of the Viking period although in the 
pinion of many scholars that period marked the darkest hour of all. 
For England, uncheered by the premature dawn of the ^rolingian 
Renaissance, could the better react to the social and political devastation 
caused fay the Norsemen with tlie first glimmerings of national unity. 
.And the accession of Alfred marks unquestionably the beginning of 
thb^ new' epoch. None the less there W'as no sudden change, and the 
choice ot the year 871 indicates realty no more than a desire to limit the 
picture of Saxon England to the pre-Danish phase, a fact clearly showm 
by thy deliberate exclusion from the map of sucli Viking names as were 
in evidence before that date. 

Even so, however, die period represented is both longer and far 
less homogeneous than dial shown on the Romano-British map. In 
the Lowland Zone we see the pagan cemeteries and certain place-names 
which liclong to the age of chaos and conquest cheek by jowl with the 
churches and crosses of the eighth and nmth centuries, symbols of a 
settled and more civilized community, 'rhe Wansdyke, wliich can 
only represent a pohiical situation already obsolete before the earliest 
d^ of the historic Wessex, is marked with the same symbol as Offii’s 
Dyke, the expression of the great era of Alercian expansion in the 
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eighth century. The Dark Age Map thus hardly tclb its story bv itself 
as docs the Roman Map ; and for the full appreciadon of it considerable 
^owlcdge both of the period and of the sources is essential. Whether 
it \\^uld l>e possible to make its lessons more obvious by printing the 
sites of the pagan period in one colour, and those of dtc Chrisiian in 
another, while inevitably leaving many of tine place-names doubtful, has 
probably been discussed already in the proper quarters; it >i'ould 
certainly increase very greatly the value of the map as an educational 
weapon if something of this kind could be attempted in tlie next 
edition. 

One further suggestion may be offered in the matter of classifica- 
don, 'Hie symbol lor clmrehes has been limited to those sjtte ' where 
it is certain upon arciiaeologicai grounds that such existed Monast¬ 
eries, on the other hand, though so esseotial a feature of the period both 
in the Celtic and the Saxon lands, are not distinguished either as 
churclics or by a special sign of their own, although in fact the more 
important of them do appear disguised as ‘ Other Places This leads 
to some odd and rather unhistorical in^rcssions (Wirkswortli or 
Britford, for example, as churches, while Repton, Oundlc, Abingdon 
or W'hitby are just ‘ Other Places ’), 'Fhe reason given for the 
exclusion of a symbol for monasteries, that apart from tlie kno^vn sites 
* many otlicrs , , , certamly existed, tliough unrecorded is a counsel 
of perfection wdiich has fortunate^ not been followed in dealing with 
other classes of the evidence. If the pagan oemetedes or even the 
crosses had been excluded because those knosvn represent only a tithe 
of w'hat once existed, the map would have been reduced to an almost 
worthless blank. ^ And the monasteries certainly deserve a special 
symbol, ac^mpnnied by the date of foundation where known, it only 
tecause their distribution in lowland England is a matter of die greatest 
interest: it is one of the few dura that we have to the gradud opening 
up of areas of secondary settlement after the first rush of the conquest 
was over. 

Here and there, as is inedtable in a pioneer work of this kind, 
some sites whidi deserve indusion seem somehow to have slipped off 
the lists,^ Take Yorkshire for example. Even if the Anglian girdle- 
hangers in the .AJdborough Museum hardly demand the insertion of a 
pagan burial at Isurium Brigantum, there are undoubted cemetery 
gyoups from Robin Hood's Bay and Scampston Park, Rillington, in the 
Yorkshire Museum ; there are the fragments of the cross from Cundall, 
now at Aidborough Manor, and there is the historically interesting 
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placc-tuune in Dera Wuda whidt Bede assodatt:^ witli the monastery 
of Beverley.* 

But to emphasize such critidsms 'miuld be to do less than justice 
to the singular merits of the map, U illustrates in striking fashion the 
differences which in this as in every age have held apart the Highland 
from the Lowland Zone of Britain, The use of Mr Nash-Williams^ 
card-index of the Welsh inscribed stones has ^iven for the first lime a 
picture of the twin fod of dark age Christianity tn the noithw'cst and 
south of the principality. The inclusion of all boundary ditches and 
travelling earthworks, many of them hitherto recorded tnadequately 
or not at all (iirespective of a proved origin in this periodt which most 
of tlicm at present lack) is a generous and welcome feature. The 
recent resuhs of place-name study have made it possible to identify 
ami localize a number of those folk*names, such as the Sweordora and 
Herstingas of the Tribal Hidage, or the Sunningas of the Chertsey 
dimer, which covered England before the later adminbtrativc units of 
Sliire and Hundred drove most of them out of memory : some of these 
however,, like the early pfoviticiae of Kent, or the Faenn*gc and Ge- 
gingas of Essex seem rather unaccountably missing. 

Other classes of the place-name evidence it has not been found 
possible to include on the main map. For this, however, compensation 
IS provided in the form of a smaller map in the Introduction showing 
the distribution of names in -ing (singiikr and plural), together with 
those containing names of heathen gods or sanctuaries. The ‘ -ingas ’ 
names, it is generally agreed, belong to tite oldest stratum of Teutonic 
ncmcnclaturc in England, but historians have always fdt ehary of 
utilizing them as direct cridence for penetration in the heathen period, 
because there seemed no sure means of knowing when they ceased to 
be formed. Not the least valuable part of the present publication is 
that side by side and uniform with the map on which they arc shown 
has been printed another showing the distribution of the pagan Anglo- 
Saxon cemeteries. Historians are thus provided with the raw materia! 
for comparing, both in the mass and in detail, the dbtribution of the 
* -ingas ^ names witli that of archaeological mater^ all of which can be 
dated with confidence before dte middle of the seventh century. If the 
two distributions are found to coincide it wilt be very strong evidence 
to suggest tliat the place-names too can be safely dated to the heathen 
period. 

1 ’he two distributions are markedly similar in their general lay-out. 


*H.E. V. 2. 
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Both cover roughly southeastern England vvithin a line from South* 
ompton to Gloucester, and there northeastwards to Whitby. Both 
^ow beyond these limits a stray or two near the Tees valley and an 
isolated example on the Northumberland coast; and if there are four 
‘ -ingas ’ names in Lan^hire unmatched by cemeteries, there are four 
cemeteries in South Wilts and one in Somerset beyond the limits of the 
' *ingas * names In thU direction. And it so happens that all these five 
arc knouTi to fall bte in the archaeological list. 

We rray therefore set our doubts at rest as to the general con- 
tempormeity of the two series, It rvould seem as certain as anything 
can be in these dark centuries that the * -Ingas ' nam es as a whole vrere 
formed in the pagan period or not much later. This qualification is 
perhaps advisable because a closer inspection of some areas confirms 
the feeling raised by the Lancashire ^-ingaa ’ (^rliaps a product of 
Northumbrian expansion under Ethel frith or Eawiit in tlie first lialf 
of the seventh centu^) that the formation of such names may have 
con^ued in some districts rather longer than the practice of pagan 
burial. In Sussex, for example, the pattern of the pagan cemeteries, 
pracLically confined to the strip between the northern escarpment of 
the South Downs and the sea, ts definitely more primitive and limited 
than that of the ' -ingas * names which extend also freely along the base 
of the South Downs and for some distance up some of the nvers. If 
we say that most ' -ingas ' names were formed in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, a few after 600, and none after 700, the limiU are wide 
enough to be reasonably safe. And something of value has been gained 
for the historian. 

But wj^In the general similarity there arc some curious differences 
of distribution. A more pronouno^ concentration of the cemeteries 
than of tile ‘ -ingas ' names in the major river valleys may merely 
reflect once more the slightly earlier emphasis of the former in date, 
but there are large areas such as Essex which though full of ‘ -ingas ’ 
names have produced little or no archaeological material, and con¬ 
versely there are others such as the Cambridge re^on, tlie Oxford 
district, Lincolnshire or tlie valley of the Middle Trent, where a mass 
of early cemeteries finds little or no echo on the place-name map. 
Comparing the two sets of etidenoe as a whole, it is indeed a somewhat 
striking fact that if, as we assume, the men who formed the * -ingas ' 
coimiiunities were contemporary with those who found their last 
resting places in the pagan cemeterira, there should be so few instances 
in which wc can actually identify the two. 'nicre are some 200 * -ingas ' 
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place-names marked on thb map^ but nol more than a dozen of tltese, 
of which Reading (^Berks) and Kettering (Nortliants) are the best known 
cases, are also distinguished as the sh^ of pagan cemeteries. 

A few specialists have long been dimfy and rather uneasily con¬ 
scious of these odd divergencies, particularly perhaps of the startling 
contrast between the cemeteries-without-* ’ of the Cambridge 

region and the ' -ingas ’-without-cemeteries of Essex, but witli the 
publication of the Dark Age Map the spec^ists lose widy-nilly their 
monopoly of the awkward secret. And with tlje relevant facts thus 
conveniently and for the first lime at our disposal, it may be worth 
while to draw attention to some points which should help to put the 
difficulty in its true perspective, and to indicate its historical interest.* 
It goes without saying that any tendency to magnify the problem 
aliDuld Be sternly resisted. Neitiier group of evidence is or ever will ^ 
complete ; both at best are but representauve selections of the material 
which was once In existence or may still be found, and some of the dts- 
cnepandea In distribution are doubtless due to the fact that the selection 
being to a large extent accidental is bound here and there to be mislead¬ 
ing. However, if we turn our thoughts again to the contrast of Cambridge 
and Essex, it is clear that chance alone will not supply the answer. 
There are ways too in which some of these chance discrepancies 
due to paucity of evidence may be discounted. To take, as has here 
been done, only the * -ingas ’ witliout considering the * -ingahams ' and 
certain other compounds, can be Justified on grounds of prudence, for 
many of these forms, notably the ‘ -ingtona are notoriously difficult 
of interpretadon and some of them arc irrelevant to the discussion, not 
being really based upon ‘ -bgas * forma at all. All, even the' -ingahoms \ 
which have the strongest claims to antiquity, are perhaps later in date 
than the simple folk-nan^ unoompounded. But a compound whose 
early forms show a basic ‘-ingas' stem is, whatever its ow'n date, 
evidence for the previous existence of the ’ -ingas ' group in question. 
And where such compounds occur witliin the part of England in which 
such folk-names are common, there is no reason for rejecting their 


* MentioD mudt iiere b« msde of tKe gtou deIn which ah nudenta of iiu» topic and 
ihc compilers of lie map owe to Frolnsar Ekwtira English Efaet-tiomfi in -rii^ (Lund, 
He did not however attempt to date his nuiiermi by compariwa with that of 
the aicfiiieologists, and his ntggcttion ijuii the * 'Uigaa * names as d whole are * not much 
Lilcr tiuui a. (p. 115) has not conutiBnded universal tuaeitt for it depends upon the 
icccpunce of the tradtliomd story of the West Saxtm advance from Southampton Water, 
See below, p, .^4, for ftirUier treatment of tliia aspect of the qtnstion. 
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plain evidence merely because they have at a later date received a tcnn- 
mation which was then in vogue. Bensington near Dorchcster-on- 
Thames, for exampEe^ b the ‘ tun ’ of the ‘ Banisa ingas and we 
have the less right to dbbeJieve in the existence here of such a folk 
at an early date when we remember that in later days the village 
was Ac centre of one of those great estates which like Sonning and 
Reading, further down Ac river, seem to have carried on into Ae 
Middle Ages not only the names but Ac geographical outlines of a 
folk settlement in Ae Thames valley going back to Ae earliest times.* 
And if we can put Bensington and many oAers like it on the ' >ingas ^ 
map, some of the blank areas where cemeteries alone e-xbr will tend to 
disappear. The process b one which must be apphed with the utmost 
caution and Ae fullest safeguards, but Ae principle bchmd its 
application is perfectly sound,* 

Even so however the problem will remain, and perhaps Ae best 
way of taclAng it is to consider Ae relative survival value, so to speak, 
of cemeteries and folk-names, Ae two classes of our evidence. Pagan 
Saxon cemeteries, as Ac excavated Lnstances repeatedly show, have 
stood a greater cliaticc of sundving more or less undisturbed until Ae 
days of systematic record in tlie eigiitcenA and nineteenA centuries, 
where Aey lay out m Ae open fields or on Ae permanent pasture of Ae 
Downs away from Ae villages or towns of later Anes. Many it b true 
have been discovered during building operations but in most cases such 
building has been on ground hitherto open, not witlim areas already 
filled wiA houses and shops. To put the maUer in a Afferent way, It 
b in Aosc regions in which Acre have been most changes tn Ae 
detailed chstribution of popubtion since pagan times tliat our Anglo- 
Saxon cemeteries will tend to be most in evidence. Where village life 
has been undbturbed since Ae days of Ae first settlers, esped^y 
perhaps where Ac Christbn has directly succeeded to tlie pagan grave¬ 
yard, tliere in countless cases the ceaseless and necessary routine of the 
village sexton must have destroyed piecemeal and unnoticed Ae good 
work of lib heathen predecessor. 

But those are precisely the villages in which continuity of occupa¬ 
tion b most likely to be typified by the retention of the earliest types of 
pbee-names. Such names are tender plants, espedally in Ae early 
days when, as was the case wiA Ae ' -ingas \ Aey were not really Ac 

‘ Stenton, Inttaductim to tht Swty tjf Engltih Pigu^Namtt (^9x4), pp, 41,1 ja, 

“A dUtributum-nuip of lunis in -ingabam will be eivtii in ^idaiu of the 

mip.^—O.O.5.Q1 
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names of places at all but the names of the folk who lived there. If one 
fine day in the alrih or seventh centuries the huts of the Woccingas 
were burnt by the raiding bands of Ceawlin or Penda, and the survh'ora 
decided to start again some distasoe away from the old site, the new 
village might turn out to be Wokingham/but it might equally well be 
Drayton or Clayton and the folk-name would then be lost for ^ood. 
If we are right in thinking that new names in ‘ -bg;a$ ' were not formed 
in any number after the seventh century, then all civil disturbances in 
that and later times in southeastern England are likely to have resulted 
in wastage of such primitive names, and the wastage will be the greater 
in proportion to the eistent and frequency of sudi commotions in the 
dincrent districts. Meanwhile the cemetenes of the oommunities 
which altered tlicir positions and lost thetr early names acquired by 
mere disuse^ a survit'al value higher than tliosc of the communities 
which remained. The two distributions will thus tend in extreme 
instances to exdude one another. 

It 13 easy to try this explanation on the ground and to see Imw in 
some of the crucial cases it will work. Everything goes to show that the 
Cambridge region, so fertile in remains of the pagan period, so poor in 
early place-names, was a battle ground in the seventh century between 
East Anglia and IVlerda in tlieir struggle for the oontroi of the Middle 
Angles Cambridge itself tlie natural centre of it, and surrounded with 
early cemeteries, was a ciriiatuia quondam desolata when the monks of 
Ely came sailing by in 695 in search of a stone coffin for St. Ethcldreda.* * 
Equally desolate no doubt were many of the surrounding communities 
whose cemeteries Vf« now know by the names of their successors; Girtoit, 
Bar^mon, Little Wilbraliara, or Haslingficld. inie Oxford dLstrict wws 
similarly in the late seventh eighth centuries the scene in which 
Wessex fought a rearguard action vrith the rising power of Mercia, and 
it b here between die Chiltcms and Fairford that the tr^ of ‘ -ingas * 
names up the Thames valley to the Goring gap gives place to a striking 
group of early ceraeteri«. It is customary to explain the scantiness of 
pritruiive place-names in Linoilnshine by reference to its thorough 
bcandinavianization later on, and no doubt there is much truth in this. 
But here too we may remember that in ibe seventh century Lindsey 
repeatedly changed bands in the struggles between Mercia and North¬ 
umbria and is not likely to have siifiiered these changes without severe 

• C. Fox, Arehatoiegy 0/ the Cambri^ Rtgian pp, J45, 295. 

• Bcnic, H. E., tv, 19. 
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social dislocation." And ^Uy the case of the Isle of Wight is not 
wi^out interest. The island has produced more archaeological 
evidence of its early Jutish population than the neighbouring parts of 
Hampshire, but on die ‘ -ingas ’ map it is a blank. We remernber 
without surprise that Caedwalla of Weesex in 685-6 attempted to 
exterminate the isbnd Jutes and to replace them bv West Saxon 
settlers.* 

The regions in which ' -ingas * names are most frequent at the 
present day arc Sussex, Kent, Essex and East Anglia. Sussex was 
described by Eddius early in the eighth century as * a province which 
has impregnably resisted the attacks of other provinces owing to the 
difficulty of the terrain and the density of the wfiods \ and there is no 
reason to doubt Uie essential justice of his description/ Hemmed in 
between the weald and the sea it was the most isolated and the least 
disturbed of the Saxon Kingdoms, and it retains bv far the highest 
pereenmge of archaic names. Kent, in early times the richest and moat 
stable kingdom, seems to have been but little afFerted by external 
troubles except for an incursion by Eihelred of Mercia until late in the 
eighth century, and soon afterwards passed easily and permanently 
under tlie benevolent control of Wessex. East Anglia proper can hardly 
lavc suffered as severely from her losing struggle with Mercia as did 
her outlying dcpctidcncies in the Cambridge region and round die 
Soutlicm margin of the Fens, It would be foolbh to claim that the 
present argument solv^ the standing puzzle of the blank made by 
Essex in the arcliaeologtcal map of sixth-century England; but here too 
the difficult forest country, and the poveny of its scanty population, 
may mrtly e^lain both the uneventful character of East Saxon history 
and the survival of so many of its ancient names. 

Our survey may dius be summarized by suggesting that tlie 
archaeologic^ and tfie place-name evidence plotted on diese maps 
forms a consistent and intelligible whole, for its two halves are mutuaHv 
complementary. To dewnd on tlic negative evidence of either by 
itself is liable to be misleading; but taken together they provide a 
reliable test of the areas most thickly settled by the Anglo-Saxon 
people m the earliest phase of their history. And if following this due 
we tpr to visualize the settlement by super-impoaing the one distribution 
on the other there will be a further moral of some mtcrest to be drawn. 


• Bede, H. E.. tv, 16. • WHi iVilfridu c. 41, 

tu ^ suininajilea itmechaoses in 

tftc paiiucEl mllcgiance of Mventh-cenrufy L4iid»rr, 
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In England south of tlie Trent, and within the linaits traditionary 
assodated with Saxon occupation in this period, four areas wiU show up 
as relatively free from either type of endence ; the Fenland bordering 
on the Wash i the country^ northwest of London bettveen the Lea, 
the Chijtern e^pjrpmcnt anS the Middle Tliames; tlie Andredesw'eald ; 
and the traditional homeland of tlie kings of Wessex, the chalk up¬ 
lands of Hampshire, Witshire, and South Berks. It is legitimate to 
infer from the unanimity between the two distributions that in ^ese 
areas Anglo-Saxon folk had not driven their roots firmly into the 
soil. What were the reasons ? We need cot go further than Felix’s 
eiglith-cciuuiyr Life of S, Guthiac to appreciate the Saxon horror of the 
Fens : and a phrase In which Eddius at much the same period speaks 
paphicaUy of the outlaw's home in deseriis Ciltifit et Ondred may serve 
ui part at least to explain two others,but what are we to sav of the 
n'aaiilonal conquests of Cerdic and Cj'nric ? If we follow Mr Aodgkin 
in his recent opinion that they were ' clever and adaptable men who 
saw that the depositing of weapons and jewellery with the corpses was 
an unnecessary extravagance ',** we must, it appears, believ^c also that 
they imposed a ban on the adoption of * -tngas ' names by their 
followers, ^ action in which the qualities of cleverness and adaptability 
are not so immediately apparent. Were they pcrltaps leaders widtout an 
army ? Or have they derived a reflected and undeserved glory from 
the deeds of their remote and more substantial descendants f There is 
no sure answer at present to these questions t one may note only that, 
if our line of thought has any value, die really damaging thing about 
the stoty of the West Saxon heroes is not the paucity of the archaeological 
evidence in Hampshire and Wiltslvire, of which so much has been made, 
but tile almost complete absence in a land so iittic disturbed by later 
invaders of the earliest types of place-names. 

The moral of this over-len^iy discussion is two-fold. First we 
should like to sec the eaHy place-names on the next edition of the Dark 
Age Map piinted if possible in the same colour as the cemeteries. And 
second, gratitude for the pi^ent publication far outweighs any criticism 
that may be made against its detaib. In ilit Dark Ages more perhaps 
than in any other period maps are the only sure basis of historical 
knowledge, and this Is the fimt attempt at a complete map that has 
been made. Now at last, thanks to the Ordnance Survey, the historians 
of these dark centuries can get on with their job. 


See Akttquitt <1934) vm, p. [jx. u p,/* Witfn^i, c. 
iiuforytf Shf An^^SaxentM {1935), l, p, 131 
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Notes and News 

THE NORWICH ‘ WOODHENGE * (plates l-iv) 

The September number of Ai<TiQurnf, 1929, opened with the 
Editor’s statement that ‘ another Woodhenge has been found, Just 
outside the City of Norwich consisting of ‘ two concentric nnp 
surrounding a circle of nine dark spots representing without doubt 
w'oodcn post-holes *. The Editor went on to ascribe the monument to 
Beaker toik, probably fiuin ti»c mouths of the Rhine, where, as he 
remarked, timber circles abounded at that period. 

The excavations, which I had the honour to direct on behalf of 
tlie Norfolk Research Committee, with the able assistance of Mr 
Rainbird Clarke, Mr C. W. Phillips, F.S.A., and Miss G, M. White, 
during August and early September of the present year, have confirmed 
in almost every particular the prognostications of the Editor. The 
fact that it is becoming increasingly possible to prophesy what the spade 
will ultimately reveal illustrates the advance of prehistoric archaeology 
towards tlie standing of an exact science. In the romantic stage of 
archaeology the attraction of tlic Unknown (including Treasure of 
Untold Value) was perhaps tJie chief stimulus that drove men to dig. 
In these more sophisticated days wc un^rgo the strains and expenses 
entailed by modem standards of excavation to demonstrate objertivcly, 
what our knowledge of the already vast comparative material has 
led us to expect. The spade, like the surgeon’s knife, serves incr^- 
ingly to confirm diagnosis, 'flie days when monuments and victims 
were cut up for cunositj' are (to those who have faith) and 

Wished. Wc are entitlca to hope, under ilic new Act, that the day is 
also finished for planting a giant electric pylon* upon a monument of 
die tmponance ot the Norwich ‘ Woodhenge % within a few months of 
its discovery being announced to the world 1 

When the excavations began this year the two rings, the outer 
broken by an old field drain and the modern hedge, siid the inner 

* 1 miut add iliDi the Norwich representativea of ihe Electricity BofUtl extended 
for utdixing their pyloft for pbotognpha and generally thoned m keen inicrest 
in wtul waa going on. No doubt, 11 repnesentauanB had bttu made from the right 
quuter, the Electricity Board would have planted its pylon elsewhere. 
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interrupted by what was evidently a causeway, were dearly visible on 
the ground, iiiough no signs of post-holes or other features could be 
deteciet! in the central area. In order to plan the existing features, 
which a continuance of the drought might have rendered indistinct or 
even obliterated, die areas of luxuriant vegetation w'ere demarcated on 
the ground by a four-inch line of lime. An air-photograph was then 
taken by Mr H. F, Low of the Norfolk and Norwidt Aero Club (plate I) 
which illustrates that our ground work was substantially accurate, apart 
from a gap immediately Ivdow the patch of nettles' which prevented our 
tnaryng^ the ground for part of the inner circle and put us slightly out 
of line in its neighbourhood. A five-yard scale was paintra on the 
ground in the central area and is visible in the photograph. The 
pylon, of wiiich mention has been made, stands outside the inner circle 
but tvithin the outer one; the lines crossing the photograph oblii|udy 
are the actual cables. 

The first step in the excavation was the cutting of an n ft. section 
from outside the monument to the edge of the central area within tlic 
inner ring, a distance of too feel. The t>cginining of this cutting, and 
the outline of the first rectangle to he moved from the central area, can 
be seen in the air-photograph. The outer circle proved to be a shallow 
ditch 12 It. wide at the fip and 4 ft. 8 ins, deep below' modem surface ; 
the inner cirdc on the other hand proved to be a substantial ditch 
28 ft. across and 7 ft. 8 ins. deep, ^iw'een the two ditches, both of 
which were sliallow relatively to llieir width, were the remains of a 
bank j this w'as much ploughed down, but its width and the relatively 
small capacity of the ditches suggest that it can never have amounted to 
very much. 

The outer ditdi produced some 3rd century Romano-British 
sherds above a sterile layer overlying the primary silting ; the rest of 
the ditch had been filled by material ploughed in duting historic times. 
The inner ditch produced stratigraphical evidence of importance. Our 
photograph shows the central portion of the ditch cleared out down to 
undisturbed gravel (plate u). Over three feet of the infilling has been 
ploughed in at a time when chalk was used to marl the ground. Below 
this down to the bottom of the black zone of the ranging pole occurred 
qualities of I^ly Iron Age pottery, wliidi has yet to be examined, 
and a strong aairuxturc of Romano-British material, sherds and coins, 
which appear to date from the 3rd century a ^ d . li is evident that the 

* These were cmacd by the emtiiow from a tnodem drain. 
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Eariy Iron Age levels were disturbed In Romano-British tiiticsr an 
interpretation confirmed by the cutting of the inner ditch at the entrance 
where stnuiar Early Iron Age trares were found with little or no Romano- 
British material. Below the Early Iron Age level titere occurred a 
sterile xone of primary inhlUiig resting on a thin charcoal stratum on 
the floor of the ditch. This charcoal seam, which is visible on the right 
of the section shown in plaT£ u, thickened to six or seven inches at the 
deepest part of the ditch and disappeared on the left of the ranging 
pole. It produced i6 sherds of pottery and three or four ' crumbs ' an 
of the same ware, resembling beater on the inside and decorated in 
nisticated finger-nail style’ on the outer surface. 

The central area svas stripped to the gravel and sand surfaa in 
order to recover constructional features. The sites of the post-holes, 
revealed by Wing-Comnumder [nBall'a original air-photographs, were 
fotmd quite easily on removing the turf and topsoil, but they declined 
in number from nine to eight; this, in fact, was one of the few reettflea- 
tions achieved by tlic excavation—the timber part of the monument 
was of horse-shoe plan, being open to the causeway entrance to the 
central area. In plan, thtrefore, the timber uprights resembled the 
arrangement of the inner horseshoe of bluestones and of the trilithona 
themselves at Stonehenge. No other traces of disturbance w'ithin the 
central area were met wiili, nor were any traces of hearths or other 
indications of occupation discovered. As might have been expected 
each of the post-ho lea was provided with a ramp ; slight indications of 
them were to be seen in pbn and they were in each case verified by 
sections. An interesting fact which emerged was that the ramps afl 
point in the same general direction . . . up-hilt towards higher ground, 
and away from the sudden slope down to the river Tas. La the photo¬ 
graph taken from the pylon and reproduced on plate lu the axes of the 
ramps are indicated by white pegs. The significance of this fact will be 
obvious. Tlie heavy oak trunks, w'hich we found to have been three 
feet in diameter, were dragged downhill [ but clearly they were not 
hauled across the very substantial inner ditch, and on the other hand 
the entrance to the central area is at right angles to this line and to the 
axes of the ramps ; therefore the limber uprights tvere erected before 
the construction of the inner ditch. 

Time and resources did not allow of the complete excavation of 
the moment, but the nature of the post-holes was satisfactorily 

*¥rhctbcr tlus wn really (kuie by the hnger-nai] or by m unplanefil givuig a 
ftiiTillnr iiaprcKioA I ihoutd hardly like to tty. 
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established from the excavation of two csomplcs ; one of these was cut 
to reveal the post-hole aud ramp in section, the other to obtain as 
perfect a section of the post-hole itself as could be obtained. The 
ramp of the first post-hole mvcsug|ated sloped down obliquely to 
bottom of Uie post-hole {7 ft. to ins. in undisturbed gravel) from a 
point ft, from ite centre. A photograph of tlie second excav.ited 
post-bole at its maximi^ diameter is reprt^uced on rtATE iv. 

The line of the oiigir^ excavation was easy to distinguish in the 
field and can be seen particularly well towards the bottom right-hand 
comer of the plate. The other outer limit is visible approximatety six 
incli^ to ^e left of the ranging pole. The outline of tlie actual post 
i^lf was indicated ^en more clearly and gives little sign of distortion. 
Naturally the wood itself has gone long ago, but the charred base was 
almost intact and sufficient traces of the charred sides have remained to 
prcseiTe the outline of a trunk three feet in diameter. Both the posts 
examined were oak. Nothing of archaeological interest was found d uiiiig 
the excavation of either post-hole. 

The exca^■ation of the central area tvas extended to include the 
entrance, which proved to be a causeway of firm gravel showing no 
signs of disturbance. One end of the inner ditch was cleared out, but 
the slope was so gradual that we got no primary materia!. A stratum 
containing Early Iron Age pottery was found overlving a layer of 
primary silting. 

The horseshoe of timber uprights, having been shown to antedate 
die inner ditch, must be at least as old as the pottery obtained from the 
noor of that ditch in the first cutting. But Jt is obvious that the inner 
ditch was dug round the timber construction as part of one scheme, 
since the causewayed entrance is placed symmetrically Uiereto, l*here- 
fore for all practical purposes the pottery from the floor of the inner 
ditch can safely be used to dale the monument. This is not the time or 
the pla^ to tl i^u ss llie chronology of this type of pottery in detail, but 
it IS sumcient to say that it does not differ substantially in age from the 
B^r. Exactly similar pottery is dlustrated by Curwen fmm 
wiHtehawk Cdmp^ Bn^ion, where it was found io association with 
Beaker, and separated by a pliiise of natural silting from the Neolithic kz 

S Dttery norma] to tlw site.* The pottery is common to soutlieast 
ntam Md the Low Countnes, and probably reached us as one of the 

T 7 area during the 


* Antiquiritt Jaurnal, 1934, p, 119^ fig, 
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T^e Norwich ‘ Woodhengc '—1 use the term generically—like 
the origimJ Woodhcnge and like Stonehenge itself, seems to have been 
primarily a sacred place, in the proximity of which are the remains of 
numerous round barrows. As larger areas are searched from the air 
it may be expected that many more monuments of this kind will t>e 
reveled. For permission to excavate the Norwich site and for other 
assistance we are greatly indebted to the owner of the land, Mr Russell 
Colraan, Lord-Lieutenant of the County. J. G, D. Clark. 

THE WHITE HORSE OF KENT 

The reproduction by Dr R. E. M. WTieeler in his London and tiu 
S^ons (London Museum Catalogues, no. 6, 1935) of a wood-cut from 
Richard Veistcran's yJ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in 
(Amsterdam London depicting ’ the arnvall of the first 

^cesmis of Enp^Ushmen out of C^rmany into Brittaine ’ (see figure), 
b a timely reminder tliat Richard b the earliest authority to attribute 
the badge of a White Horse to the leader of the Saxon invaders. 

How far Richard was correct in iwying that * a horae argent rampant 
in a field gules ' was tlie ancient device or Saxonv, and that ‘ they have 
there long since for many ag<a together borne \ we cannot tell. He 
had, while at Clirbt Church, distinguished himself as a scholar of 
Early English history and the Anglo-Saxon language, and it seems 
likely tliat when as a consequence of hb religious beliefs he migrated 
10 Amsterdam, he had the ncccssa^ facilities for an investigation of 
such matters had he wbhed to continue hb studies. In any case there 
seems noUiing inherently improbable in tus statement, since die 
Teutonic predilection^ for horse-mythology U well known, and the 
White Horse was certainly adopted b later yems as a device both by the 
State of Saxony and the House of Brunswick. Whatever basis of truth 
^ene may or may not ^ in Richard’s illustration of Hengist’s landing 
in Kent, the fact remains that John Speed, writing hb Theatre of tl^ 
Etnl>ire of Great Britain only five years later in 1611, boldly assigned a 
device of arms to each kingdom of the Heptarchy, anti to the kingdom 
of Kent in particular he assigned the wliite horse on a red ground, 
saymg furthennore that it was the emblem of the Saxons. 

In criticbm of Richard’s illustration, it may be pointed out by 
students of heraldry, and with some justice, that armorial beariti|^ of 
thb son were scarcely known until the later part of the iztb century, 
and further, that if there were certain devices and figures in use b 
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earlier days (as the Bayeux Tapestry seems to indicate), then they can 
have had no specific relationship to the later system of heraldic beam^. 

By the end of the i8ih century, the customary use of the White 
Horse emblem, reinforced perhaps a Royal Warrant of 1751 which 
ordered the Hanoverian Horse to be worn by certain raniks in the 50th 
(Royal West Kent) Regiment, had become well recognized; and Hasted, 



H£Sg 13T TORSA ]-Airp[N(^ IK KENT. AJl. +» 


in his Bistorx of Kent (17^ ed., 1, 64) commenting on Verstegan's 
statement, adds that ' simikr to which are the present arms of this 
county the only d^erence being the colour of the field A further 
18th century use is well attested by the Kentish tradesmen's tokens. 
During the next century and a quarter the wonted right of the G>unty 
to bear the device of the White Horse was never seriously questioned, 
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and in the igth century, as Mr A. J* * Goiding has pointed out to me* 
the rampant horse tvas used freely as a local trade-mark, as the badge 
of the County Cricket Eleven and the Kent County Constabulary, and 
as the distinguishing mark on Kentish hop-pockets. 

This respectable ascription of the While Horse however, is somc- 
umes overlooked in favour of a rather tenuous l>elief that the standard 
of the Saxons, a banner emblazoned with a rampant White Horse, was 
set up on the Kentish Standard Stone or White Horse Stone by the two 
chieftains Hen^ist and Horsa at the time of the battle of Aylesford in 
455, A variation of the legend says that the Saxon standard was found 
under the stone after the battle,’' In this omnexion the present White 
Horse Stone at Aylesford, a standing sarsen which may be a relic of a 
megalithic burial-chamber, can be dismissed from consideration at 
once : it received its name in the eariy nineteen hundreds from a local 
antiquarian,* The original or Lower White Horse Stone known also 
as the Kentish Standard Stone, has now disappeared, but it stood 
formerly at the crossing of the Pilgrim's Way with die Rochester- 
Maidstone road at Aylesford, and its name, though a little older than 
that of tlie present White Horse Stone, does not appear earlier than 
1834. The stone itself was quite probably part of a ruined megalith, 

it would also be very easy to show that the claims of two otiier 
suggestions for the origin of the White Horse—namely, the f amiliar 
horse-and-chariot coins of the Early Iron Age and the various items in 
the^ hope complex of tiie Early Iron Age, cannot now be seriously 
maintained. In fact, all things considered, it seems very unlikely that 
the White Horse of Kent existed before the early part of the lyih 
century, R, F. Jessup. 

RAG-WELLS 

Mis.s M. D, Hilev sends us particulare of a rag-well, known as 
St. Sennet's Well. 

‘ It is near the high-water mark on the shores of Moray Firth 
about miles sse of Cromarty (6 inch map, sheet Lxvii) and is situated 
at the foot of a beautiful little glen which runs inland from the coast, 

> Buf it giuiiiM be said in fnirRcss to L^mprer, the tiippoaed author, that he hinudf 
iceogiuzed the tbmflcu of the White Hoise standard tiatfirioiv. The ' Standard Field ' 
of Stukeley, Curhttm, and editioo, it, |ilaie zzxtii, has obrioudy no isoa- 

neKKFD whb it. 

* It seents ptnaibic that the name may have been tuggeated by a hypotbettcal wUer 
aame * boar ttoiw \ but 1 know of no specific efrideiice for such a came We. O.G.S.C, 
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' In ortler to mstu^ the fulfilment of tlie wish it is essenthil that the 
wisher should drink tlte water and leave something of hts personal 
snrre. When the writer visited the spot there was a heterogeneous 
collection of rap ” hanging on the branches, 

' Mr Francis Scott telb me that the site ts locally supposed to be 
llic place of jud^pnent. It is close to the ruins of St. Bennetts chapel 
and the ground is said to he cursed as it was stolen from the Church. 
Even at the present dav the owner has to provide each year at Christmas- 
tide 8 cwt. of oatmeat frce for the poor of the parish. This has been 
operative since 1650 and though one owner tested the matter in the 
highest court of law in Scotland his appeal was not allowed 

A ROM,AN VILLA AT DITCHLEY, OXON. {plates v-vi) 

The esisience of a Roman building in "Watts Welb Field South, on 
Lodge Farm, Ditchlcy, ha.4 long been known to archaeologists. About 
60 years ago Pitt-Rivei^ cut tri^ trenches in which he uncovered part 
of a pavement of opitr sigmnwn. Last year Mr E. J. Walford, of Coventry, 
flying over the site noted the remarkable completeness of the plan out¬ 
lined in the grow'ing crop. A series of photographs taken by Major 
G. W'. G. Allen revealed features of considerable interest which 
promised to throw light on several problems connected with the villa- 
system. Aided by the support of the Ashmolean Museum an Excava¬ 
tion Committee was formed with Professor R. G, ColUngwood as 
Chairman. Mr Ronald Tree, m.p., the oNvner of the site, agreed to 
serve on the Committee, to whicit he granted every facility for die 
exploration. With consent of the tenant, Mr C. Hunt, and H.M, 
Office of Works work began 26 August. The remains have been 
surveyed by h^lr J, j, Leeming, Work was also carried out by 
^Ir D. B. Harden on tiie neigh^uring section of Grim’s Ditch, of 
wiuch the relation to the Villas in the neighbourhood lias already 
been discussed by Mr O. G. S, Crawford (.'\rmQUiTV, 1930, iv, 
303-J5, with ^p, p, 303). 

The site Iles_ about 430 It. above sea-levet on the north side of a 
small valley, a tributary of the Glyme, 'I'he ground occupied slopes 
gently to the south and east. The air-jihotographs show a large court¬ 
yard enclosed by a wall and ditch. The entnmee on the south side is 
approached by a road, flanked by ditches and leading in the direction 
of the Akemon Street, 2 miles distant. . 4 t the upper end of the court¬ 
yard ties the house, facing south. It consbta of a central block wilJi 
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S cctujg wings at each end. At the back is a range of small rooms, 
a verandah extends along the whole of the front and sides. The 
parched appearance of the crop suggests pavements at the northwest 
comer. In front of the house ts a d^k circle now known to represent 
a well. Extensive but incomplete lines of masonry indicate further 
buildings at the southern end of the courtyard, while a small incomplete 
drcle appears near the centre of the west side. 

Dunng the exca^'ations the house has been completely cleared. 
Tlte southern building and the courtyard, which have been much 
destroyed by die plough, have been explored bv a series of trid trencltes, 
as a complete exposure of these remains did not seem to justify the 
expenditute involved. The work has provided satisfactory evidence 
for the history of the site and of the various building periods. At 
present only a tentative chronology can be put fons-ard as the detailed 
exandnatton of the potteiy is not yet completed. 

ITie earliest building on the site of the house is a rectangular 
structure of timber, measuring 55 55 The post-holes, ®houl 

Q inch<^ in diameter* disoavered tinder the wcsietit wing aiid tlie 
central block of the later house indicate a building of slight construction 
which must have been destroyed when the earliest masonry laid. 
The second house consisted of a central block with projecting wings at 
each end, but no verandah. The inconvenience oi a sloping site was 
avoided ^ a massive substructure of masonry raising all the (loors to 
approximately the same level. Above this the building w-as h^- 
tinibefcd with rubble'-filling between tlie beams^and a roof of tu^. The 
lower storey liad tvooden floors carried on beneath which were 

voids varving from a few inches to nearly 3 Iti depth. T^e entrance 
was in the eastern wing, where a flight of three stone steps indicated on 
the air-photograph by a white blur) covers the whole of the front and 
retums along the eastern side. At the other end of the central block 
the long narrow division (^) contained the stairs leading to the upper 
storey. It is clear that the" earlier building was not long in use and it 
may tentatively be assigned to the period ajd. 70-do when the site was 
first occupied, llie deposits contemporary wiiK die stone substructure 
contain nothing that need U later than ad, too, and in the forecourt a 
coin of Trajan in mint condition was found in a p^^ttion suggesting that 
it had been dropped during the building operations. 

During the second century a long corridor w-as added at the back 
of the house. It had a floor of stones and gravel Mowing the slope of 
the ground, and was roofed with Stonesfield slates. Later partitions 
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were insencd at the east end, carrying wooden floors sEiniiar to those 
of the main house but at a lower Ie\-eh This enlarges! house was 
partia]h|i' burnt. The fire seems to have been most violent in the 
west wing and at the baclt> where thick deposits of burnt debris 
were uncw'crcd lying where they fell. Elsewhere the evidence suggests 
that flaming timbeta from the roof fell against the outer face of the 
masonry sulwtnicture and were consumed, bunting Ute face of the 
stone to a bright red, 

, Large piles of the rubble-filling of the half-timbered work tying 
against the masonry suggest a pen^ of desertion and gradual decay 
(cf, the southern building iB/mj, a hypothesb which is corroborated 
by the almost complete absence of coins and other object of the third 
century. 

The last house was on a grander scale. The original substructure 
was used as a foundation fora two-sioreycd building. Along the front 
and sides a verandah of a single store y w -as added, the ports at tlie rear 
of each wing being partitioned off. THie scries of sinaU nKuns on the 
north side, was rebuilt on the older foundatiotis. The entrance 
remained in the eastern wing, where the new verandah was adorned 
with a colonnade. The four projecting piers of masonrv carried 
stone columns, i foot 6 uiches in diameter. Considerable pam; of 
two bases and one complete drum have been recovered. The masonry 
of this period was poor in comparison with the earlier work. Many 
weatliercd and perished stones were used, tlie defects being disgubed 
by the thick coating of plaster with which the outer walls were finished. 
Pavements of opm sigmnum^ laid on thick beds of obiicfuely pitched 
stones which in turn rested on a filling of clay and rubbish, were found 
in the four rooms in the northwest part of the house. Elsewhere the 
plough had removed the suriace but the bedding sun'tved in most of 
the rooms, lliis final rebuilding should probab^ be attributed to the 
Constantmian p^od though the evidence for this date is admittedly 
slight. 'The series of coins shows a marked predominance of issues 
later than A.p. 364 and proves that the she was occupied up to the end 
of tire fourth century and probably later. The house gradually fell 
into decay. Squatters or tmvdlers camped in some of the rooms where 
their fires burnt holes in the pavements, leading a thick laver of vvood 
ash at a period when part of the roof had ytl to fall. 

"Lhc sequence at the southern end of the courtyard oonfitms the 
evidence of house. At the lowest level were traces of a wooden 
structure with sleeper beams and a day floor. Above this an extensive 
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building or scries of buildings occupied the whole end of the enclosure. 
The stone base of the walls was robbed to below floor-level over the 
greater part of the area, but in those places where the remains had been 
preserved to a greater depth it evident (hat the upper part of the 
w*alls was of timber plastered witli clay, and that they had been allowed 
to decay gradually, covering the □ccuMtion-tevel with a tfiick layer of 
yellow material. The latest jtottcry found under this dates from the 
end of the second century, llie evidence of human occupation and 
die size of the buildinj^ lead to the conclusion that it was used as barracks 
for the slaves cultiv’at^ the estates of the villa. After an interval, when 
the site was re^iccupied, die barracks were not rebuilt, but near the 
southeastern angle of the courtyard a granary was erected over the 
fallen ^lerial. This is probably contemporary with the Constantiniiin 
rebuilding of the house, Tive small drcle of masonry on the west side 
represents a threshing-floor of a primitive type, beneath which lay the 
remains of an earlier circle evidently unknown to the buildera. 

The ditch surrounding the courtyard was v-sbaped and nearly 
6 ft. d^p. Tie lowest levels of the sdi contained pottery- of Flavian 
date, after which the ditch was allowed to fit] up. Its existence implies 
an original ba^ surmounted by a limber stockade. This survived until 
roe final rebuilding of the house when the bank was used as a quarry 
for the material required to fill the voids below floor-lcv^el. The masonn- 
of tlic Murtyard-w-all also suggests that it was erected at a late date and 
resembles some of the contemporary work in the house. 

Hie ^ctlons cut through Grim’s Ditch show that the bank rests 
on plough-land and agree with the ^ting suggested in the article 
refeired to. Tie evidence of a change tn the methods of djltivatlon ro 
the latest period jmd the high proportion of late coins found on the site 
suggest that the villa-system, though not necessarily the house, aurvlved 
many years after the begum in g of the 5th century and that it was still 
workmg when the Ditch w'ss erected to bar the roads leading from the 
north and east. C. A. Ralegh lUnFOfiD, 


TEMPLE OF AJLMANT 

Myers write the Egypt Exploration Society is 
^ ej^nstruct grapl^rally the temple of Armant and the scenes 

destroyed during the latter 
half of the ^tuiy to make the foimdaUons of a surar factory. 
In ,857 Francis Fnth took at least three photogmphs of tL tempS; 
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which were published in E^ypt and Palestine^ 1858-9, and Egypt, Nuhia 
anil Bthit^ia, 1863. Maxime du Camp published another in Egypu, 
Nubie, Palestine ei Syrie^ [853, and r^x Tcynard one in Egypt et 
NtUrie^ 1858. The negatives of these, or any other prints or negatives 
of thb temple, would he of the greatest assistance, and the Society {aoo 
Euston road, London, N.W. 1) would be extremely grateful to anyone 
who could help in the search for them. 

The temple was built by Cleopatra and was the only one standing 
at Armant in recent times. Armant is variously spelt Armant (correct), 
Erment, Ermant and f-Iermonthis. 

THE CAPESTRANO WARRIOR (plates vii-vni) 

We are very much indebted to Professor G. MosEm, Director 
of the National Museum at Rome, for allowing us to pubtish the 
following note and iilustrations, in response to our request. Dr 
Randall MacIver, who has translated the text, tells us that lie is in 
entire agreement with Professor Moretti’s views. 

The territory of the Vcstlnl, extending along the slope of tlie Gran 
Sasso towards the Adriatic, lias never been explored, and even chance 
finds had provided us with little evidence of its life in the so-callcd 
■ Italic period ’ until almost the other day. Last winter however there 
was found at Cap^trano, in the province of Aquila, near the source of 
the fittle river Tirino, a tributary of the Atimo, which rises in a cleft of 
the Apennines between La Majella and the Gran Sasso, a stame now' 
Imown as the ‘ Warrior of Capestrano *. This has no equal in Italic 
art for rarity and importance. 

The figure is of life-size, 1,7010 high, and stands rigidly erect on 
a rough plinth between t\vo shafts which serve as supports, it is itaked 
except for a full complement of armour and weapons. The armour 
consists of helmet, mask, cuirass formed of a single disk at front and 
back, and stomach-piece. The weapons arc a sword and dagger worn 
in front of the figure, and a spear resting against the outside of each of 
the stone supports. 

Down tlie length of the right-hand support runs an inscription 
of which tile epigraphy and linguistic character are ainsonant with the 
archaeological style of Uie statue and its stylistic peculiarities. For 
while the conception and arrangement of the figure place it in the 6th 
century before Christ, all the details of arms and equipment can no less 
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exactly be pralteled by finds of the same period made in tombs of tlw 
Early Iron Age in the central regions of Italy. The wnde-brimm^ 
helmet and the mask are eminently Picene; the sword and dagger fmve 
their equivalents in Elrurta, cspeciaJly in r^pect of the hilts Moorated 
with human and animal figures « while the disc*cuirasSt girdle, torque 

armlets can be matched fkun almost any of the cemeteries in 
fiamnium, such as Aufidena, or in the terriiorv of the Alarsi, Marrucini, 
Peligni, Picentini. 

^ Tlie statue of Capestrano, severely stylhsed like every work of that 
period, shows us the true and proper figure of a man in the attributes 
of his most usual profession, that of a warrior. The absence of clothing, 
the monumental character of the headgear, the lilcrarcluc^ gesture 
of a symbolical axe laid against tiie left shoulder—all these suggest 
^metliing betw^n human and superhuman. Wc may therefore regard 
it as a seim-divinized wamor {gu^isro eroizsato). 

At a short distance from the torso (for the legs and base of the 
statue were found suhsequenUy, as a result of explorations made by the 
Service of Antiquities), was found the bust of a woman. The heau was 
missing but there were new and important details in the clothing of the 
figure. It is possible that the woman, whose proportions were smaller, 
viz, about two-thirds of life size, was some sort of relation or dependant 
of the ivamor. No tomb however could be identified as belonging to 
cither of the tw'o figures, though at tombs were opened in the course of 
trial excavaUons made in the hope of determining the archaeological 
background of this unexpected and important discovery, 

NEW AJR-PHOTOGRAPHS (plat^ ct-xi) 

The firei of these air-photographs (all of them taken by Major 
Allen) is of Blackditch Field, Stanton Harcourt (Oxon ja bw, se, 38 
NW, ^ 1 , and reveals markings of three dLstinct periotis (putTf ix). 
Certainly die oldest arc the parallel black lines leading to two enclosures 
it* middle of the picture. Tills may be prehistoric or Romano* 
British. Next come tiw remains of die medieval field-system, repre¬ 
sented by the parallel ridges in the foreground. It is interesting to 
note that the dark furrow-lines between the ridges are continueu by 
those ^dividing the existing allotment-strips in the triangular spiace on 
the right, ncjrt to the road; also that this intensive and prolonged 
rnedieva] cultivation has not obliterated the earlier remains. (For a 
similar phenomenon in the same neighbourhood see AnTIQuitv, 19331' 
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VII, 293). Finally wc have the modem fieidosy^tcin which conforms 
partly but not wholly with that which preceded it. 

The other two air-pJiotographs (plates x-Ja) give two views of 
the same site, 'Fritidal's Farm, Cbil worth (Oxon 40 ne). No explanation 
is offered, however. Nothing quite hke Uic markings has been encount¬ 
ered before clsmvherc, and since surface observation Is unlikely to help^ 
excavation seems indicated. They are probably medieval. Thcgeologtcal 
formation is gauli clay, overlaid by plateau gravel. 


PRIMlTI\Ti FIRE-MAKING (plate xii) 

The accompanying illustration of an Esthonian peasant living in 
the parish of Halliste in the arrondissement of F^mu, and photogtaphed 
in 1925^ is not without interest to those who follow the survival of 
ancient methods in modem times. This Esthonian is engaged in 
lighting hb pipe with a * briquet * (Hint and steel) and the very idea 
that such primitive methods stilt survived as late as 1925 b apt to rabe 
a smite. But up to the year 1835, every house in England possessed 
and used Its tinder boxes and the unfudty individual who had to rise 
bcitmes would spend from three minutes to half an hour tn securing a 
light, unless the tinder was damp, when the process was still further 
prolonged. 

How many children today, who have read Hans Andersen^s 
' Soldier and the Tinder Box hav'e ever actually seen one I Yet its 
ancestry comes down to us from pre-Roman days, unaltered by the 
passage of time, till, with the coming of Queen Victoria, friction matches 
swept the time-honoured ttndcrbox aside, so that it only lingered on 
in little backwaters of Europe or among savage tribes. Familiarity 
breeds contempt and the ease of the friction-match has made us forget 
that hre-maklng b man's greatest achievement, and that the tinder-box 
has its place in the study of cultural anthropology. 

The essentials of fire-making are flint or flinty stone such as chert, 
chalcedony, jasper or agate, having a sharp cutting-edge, and a piece of 
suitably tempered iron or steel. The flint should bw struck sharply 
and at an angle upon the steel so as to shave off a tiny fragment of the 
metal, heated to white heat by the percussion and glotving as it falls 
upon the tinder. And what b tinder I it may be charred rag, or 
‘ touchw'ood * or a dried fungus steeped in saltpetre, generally known 
as * amadou ' or German tinder. The best kind of flint for thb purpose 
b from tlie chalk of northwest Europe and notably from Brandon 
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in Suffolk, where the industry of flint-kn^ping still survives and whence 
* briquet * flints were export^ by Fred Snare to Spain, South America 
and Borneo as late as 1924.* Brandon flints have also been found in 
Syria and Siberia. Yet another source of supply is the Kenuah 
shipped as ballast to Shanghai, where it is used p^fy for china making 
and also for sirike-a>ijghts. In the southeast of Europe a different type 
of flint is used. Not infrequently these are enclosed in leaden sheatns 
for protection. Turkey is die chief source of supply. 

The steel held by tiie Esthonian peasant is of a familiar type, 
which has a wide distribution. It has tw'O tangs which form a h^d- 
hold at the back. It appears to be quite without ornament, though it 
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is possible that the tangs may be twisted into a spiral or knobs* In 
genera] form ic might be English. Indeed in the Bryant and May 
Collection (no. 265) b an wnost estact coimterpact, described as 
English. Other similar forms in the same collection are no. 177, 
bought in the baaaar at Sarajevo in 1895, no, 182 from the bazaar in 
Ttzi Ouzou, .^geria (1S98) and possibly no. 339, a French example 
(see PIC. above). 

One thing is wanting in the photograph, and that is the pouch or 
box in which flint and steel were carried. These receptacles dbptay 
a great variety of materiaL All are small so diat they may conveniendy 
be carried in. ibe pocket. European tinder-pouches are usually about 

* Sec Antiquitt, Merch 1935, pp, 38-56, 8 plus. 
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three inches square, the opening at the top being closed by a flap. 
Leather is the material most commonly selecteo, though tapest^, 
woolwork or beadwork are also used. Flint and tinder are catri^ 
inside, but the steel is very often fixed to the bottom of the bag. The 
sulpliur-tippcd match of either paper or wood, which figures in the 
outfit of the domestic tinder-box, was not usually carried with the 
tindcr-pouch, which was mainly used for lighting the pipe direct from 
the tinder without the intervention of the match. Frank Stevens. 

THE FORT AT WAi. WAL (plate xni) 

Wal Wal is a fort built by the Italians in Abyssinia at some date 
subsequent to iqaS. It is actually on the edge of a small ra^-ine. Tlie 
purpose for which it was built was to command the wells which lie in 
the small ravine just below, beyond the picture on the upper side. 
There are some 6o to too wells with narrow shafts of beto’een oo-ioo ft. 
depth through sandstone. The picture is taken looking towards the 
ravine, and the tracks on the upper portion of it represent the motor 
road to Warder. 

It will be seen at a glance that the fort very closely resembles in 
all its essential feattires many prehistoric liill-forts in Britain, It 
consists of a ditch and bank witli a wooden palisade planted along the 
foot of the bank on the inside. There is one entrance defended by a 
subsidiary bank thrown out, exactly as at Hod Hill and Hambledon 
Hill (see IFm^x from the Air, plates t to 3). 

The mushrooniriihe objects in the interior are native Somali huts 
(gurgi). They arc portable, are made bv women, and are rotifed with 
brandies on which camel-mats (herios) of plaited grass (also made by the 
women) arc plattxi. Tlie roofing consists of branches bent over to 
meet in the middle, where they arc lashed togedter with thongs. x\ not 
dUaimilar method was employed for reed huts in ancient Mesopotamia : 
in one instance however the ends of the reeds were left projecting 
beyond the roof on either side, (See Mai Iowan in Iraq, April 1935, 11, 
31-Z, fig. 19). (These herios are also used on the backs of camels 
where they arc placed three deep in order to auppori the load, and for 
beds laid on the ground). It should be mentioned that these very thick 
roof-coverings maintain an equable temperature against extremes both 
of heat and cold. These huts obviously house native troops. 

The two huts at the right liand side of the enclosure are the head¬ 
quarters where the oEcets live and work. 
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It will be noticed that at one end oi the tipper building t$ a dead 
tree, to which a peat has been attached from which the Italian flat! mav 
be seen flying. 

The fit.Q.) buildings in question arc called ' arish ^ in Somali. The 
sides are made of tti’attle and daub and the roof of grass or mud. 

The tw o excrescences arc puzzling but probably represent machine- 
gun posts, ll will be noticed they are approached by a communication 
trench and that actually two men anc to be identified in the right hand 
post by means of their while turlrans. It is presumed that the mach^e 
gun would ^ placed on a tripod on the central platfonn, and that if 
thus raised it would just clear the surrounding ^rapei. 

Finally, the whole Is surrounded by an arUfidal zareba of tliom 
whicli can be seen in the foreground and in the top comers os a tangle 
of light-coloured brushwood. Ttiere ta an entrance to the zareba in 
die right hand bottom oomcri where two figures may be seen, one 
standing and the otlicr squatting, in front of them being a bush that b 
doubtless drawn in to dose the breach at night and whenever occasion 
may require it, 

The whole is a very informative example of the way in wliich 
similiir causes produce similar eflects, both in the past and in die 
present. 

The general plan of the fort has no doubt been deigned in accord¬ 
ance with local native tradition, but tlic European control exercls»i in 
this instance is obviously responsible for sucli very modem features as 
the machine-gun posts. 

We are iodebt^ to one of our readers for drawing our attention 
to this very interesting example of the past and the present. 

PREHISTORIC CONGRESS 

The Second Intemationd Congr^ of Prehistortc and Protohistonc 
Sciences, following on the First Session held in Eondon in 1932, is to 
take place at Oslo in August 3 936. 

Professor J. L,^ hlyrcs is one of the General Secretaries of the 
Confess and the National Secretaries for Great Britain are Professor 
V. Gordon Childe (The Unive^ity. Edinburgh) and Mr C. F. C. 
Hawkes (firitisii hi use urn). Copies of pamphlets giving general partic¬ 
ulars of the Congress (with form of enrolmeiit) may be obtained from 
the Bu^u at the UNiVEBSrrETm Oldsaksamling, Oslo, and either 
of the Bntish Secictancs will be glad to answer, as far as they can, any 
further enquiries, ^ 
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The Editor is not akoays able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other souths and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

Forthcoming cxeavatioiK are bardlv * recent events but cannot 
for that reason be ignored here; the fault is rather with the inadequate 
title* Dr Ernest Mac^y left England in September for India, to capy 
out excavations on behalf of the American ^hool of India and Iranian 
studies and the fcston Museum of Fine Arts, 

O ^ ^ 

The site selected is in Sind, at Chanhu-daro, about 8o miles south 
of Mohenjo-daro. It lies on the eastern bank of the Indus, and is a 
large (attd therefore once important) site. The upper leveb appear to 
be slightly earlier rlian those of Mohenio-daro, As the river is note 
some distance away, it is hoped to be able to reach the earliest strata 
and perhaps find remains of the Amri culture in the lower levels. 

^ ^ 

This is the first expedition to start work untkr the new regulatkuw 
\ allowing outside bodies to excavate in India ; and we feel sure that, if 
the Government of India is generous and helpful to the excavators, it 
will be by no means the last; indeed, if the foolish attitude of some other 
governments is maintained much longer, it may well follow that the 
activities of excavators will be deflected eastwards to India, to the loss 
^of the aforesaid foolish ones. 

^ ^ 

Mr W. B. Kennedy Shaw's explorations in Libyan D^it 
were described by him in three arUdes in The Times August). 
Some account of the archaeological discoveries will be published in a 
later number of Antiquity. 
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The image of a came] haa been found for the first time in a palaeo^ 
lithic camp at KostenJki, a villa^ in Voronejrh province. Prof. N, Y, 
Efimenko, the Soviet archaeologist, is excavating the site. 

The camp was a settlement and was first unearthed in 1701. A 
dug-out, measuring 50 feet, presumably used for living, has been found 
adjacent to some big pita. Numemua sculptured objects made of soft 
stone and mammoth tusks have been revealed. Many of these represent 
women's figures and animals such as mammoths, cave lions, bears, aod 
now a camel. (Daily TflegrapK 29 July). 

^ ^ 

Hie excavations which have been carried out by the joint expedition 
of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and the American 
School of Oriental Research at Tepc Gaw'ra are of great Importance. 
Mr Charles Bache, field director, in a report circulated by Science 
Service, Washington, D.C., states that he has now reached Uie level of 
tlie twxlfth city (counting from above) on the site. This he dates at 
about 4000 B.c. Exploratory trendies have revealed the existence of 
eight earlier levels. In the recently discovered twelfth city, which 
appears to have been destroyed by fire, no trace of metal was found, and 
it is conduded that the iniiabitants were still in the neolithic stage. Its 
architecture b superior to that of tlic three cities immediately following. 
(Nature, 2 y July). 

-S> ^ ^ 


Dr J. R, Acherlcy, who has returned to Melbourne from New 
Guinea, reports the dbcovery in a limestone cave about 30 mites inland 
from Sdamaua of a sheived mausoleum in which w'cre large numbers 
of mummies apparently of ^eat age. All the itiummies were sitting witli 
their chins on their hands and their elbows on their knees. (The 
Timet, 18 July). 


A site in die diatomaceous deposit of the Ijower Bann Valley was 
excavati^ in June 1934 by the Harvard University Archaeological 
Expedition to Ireland. It lay at the base of an extensive deposit 
of diatomitc where some thirty hearths were dbeovered. Implements 
of flint in addition to three potbhed stone axes were found. Typical 
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of the industry are pointed flukes with a auperflcial tanging of the 
bulbar end. The site never served as a place of permanent habitation, 
since the tiearths show evidence of seasonal flooaings by the river. A 
nearly coiB{)Iete pot from quite near the site has proved to belong to 
the Windmill Hill family of Neolithic ware, according to Prof, V. G. 
Childe. The archaeological evidence points to about the beginning of 
the second millennium b.c. os a rough date for the culture. Such a view 
is substantiated by Prof. K. Jessen's palacobotanical studies at the site, 
and on the basis of hb tvork Late Atlantic to Early Sub-Boreal time is 

f ifobable. As a whole, the industry seems to be an indigenous North 
rish development derived from earlier coastal elements which had 
come in contact with a fully developed neolitliic civilization. (Nature^ 
13 July ; summary of a paper read by II. L. Movius before the Royal 
Irish Academy, 25 June), 

■o ^ 

A remarkable find of a mosaic flooring has luet been made by 
Professor G. H. Baxter behind tlie Mosque of Sidtan Ahmed within 
the area occupied by the Palace of the Byzantine Emperors. 

The mosaic, which appears to cover an area of at least 40 square 
yards, is Irelicvcd to be contemporary with that uncovered last year by 
Mr Thomas Whittemore in the narthex of St. Sophia. The work is 
very delicate and the colouring exceUent. The uncovering is being 
carried out under the personal direction of Professor Baxter, and that 
pan of the floor which has already been cleaned is intact. (The Tintit, 
19 July). Since this flrut announcemeni more of the mosaic has been 
disclosi^ and great results are expected from further excavation. 
Prof , Baxter has written a lengthy account of the present position for 
The Times, 26 and a8 October, illustrated. 

^ 

Excavations at the small hill-fort on Shenbeirow Hill above 
Stanton, Gloucesterslure are described by JVIr J. M. dc Navarro in 
the Evesham Journal (3 August). The pottery found pointed to an 
Iron Age date for the construction of the ramparts ; and the flndb made 
inside * indicate that Shenberrow w'aa no mere camp of refuge, but a 
site of settled habitation \ 

‘ One thing is dear, that among the animal bones and teeth, those 
of the sheep formed a high percentage ; the spbdle-whorl shows that 
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the inhfth itanta of the camp spun their own wool. One is tempted lo 
think tliat Uic medieval sheep-breeding on tlie Colswolfk had a longer 
histoi7 behind it titan hereiofore imagined. Air-photography in the 
neighTOurhood followed by excavation prove the existence of 
ancient fields ; whetliex the inhabitants of Shenbarrow Camp ground 
their own com is not yet possible to say, but grind com they did as 
fragments of quern stones, found during the excavations, show 

^ ^ 

Seven miles almost due south of Shenberrow are the remains of 
the Notgrove long barrow. Here Mis E. M. Clifford and her coUabora- 
atois have been uncovering a most interesting complex of standing 
stones and dry stone walling. Near the middle of the long barrow is 
a circular structure of diy atone walling, called W the excavators ‘ the 
Rotunda In which h uman bones were found. 'lltetucact interpretation 
of the remains found is by no means easy and must be left to those 
engaged on the spot. 

Some well-preserved dry stone walling has been uncovered at an 
entrance to the Iron Age hill-fort of Maiden Castle, near Bickerton, 
Cheshire (not to be confuaed with Maiden Castle, I^tvet, where too 
the prehistoric town walls have been uncovered this summer). The 
work has been carried out by the Rural Community Council {Man¬ 
chester CiMrdiaur, 6 September; illus.). 

^ 

The skeleton-silhouettes described and illustrated in AtrriauiTY 
1933, vir, 470 (plates i, 11) have been protected by a shelter erected over 
them. They can now be sc^ by any whose inuinattons lead them to 
the piDVtncc of Ernst for holidays or study. 

Remains of stone hute have been found at Enganika, 118 miles 
west of Arusha, Tanganyika, b^ond Lake Mangara. It is add ihar 
* immense stone ramparts and fortifications ' are to be seen, but we 
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sitspect merely remains of terraoe-cultivatian, ^me ^ mck-engravings 
were also seen. We undtrsland that further investigations arc being 
made. (East Afrkan Standard^ 2 August). 


Titc Cantisli Times (6 September) asks for information as to the 
whereabouts of the Riliaton gold cup, which disappeaned so mystcdously 
some years a^. The cup was found in 1^37^ near the Checsewnng, and 
possco eventually to Osborne [louse, [sic of Wight, where It was last 
neard of. It was exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, 7 June 1867. {See article by Edward Smirke, Ard\,Jottm. 
1867, XXIV, 189-95 i Hencken, CoftmoaU^ PP^ other 

references). For the last thirty years the cup has been * tost ’ and its 
hiding place remains unknown in spite of repeated search. 


Excavations at Jarlshof, Shetland, were continued last summer, and 
a large hut>circ!e, which has a remarkable underground chamber, 
was tmeovered. The chamber is so small (barely o feet square and 
2 ft. 8 ins. high) that its use as a living room seems liardly possible. 
Some four mucs from Jarlshof, Dr Ales. O. Curie has investigated some 
ruins which prove to be a primitive iron furnace, with the dwellings of 
the workers and grave mounds of earth and stone. Some pottery found 
here was quite dtstinct from that at Jarlshof, being ' scored wi^ deep 
toooves, forming chevrons and lozenge patterns . From report by 
Dr Curie in The Scotman, and The Gla^ow Herald^ 6 Septemocr. 


An account of the ruins of Quirigui, the site of a great Maya 
dvilization, and of the work of the latest expedition of the Carnegie 
Institution was printed in J>ueoeerv for September. Among the finds 
were two finely sculptured altars which date to an early period in Maya 
htstory, and a number of unevenly rounded blocks of stone carved to 
represent animals. One of the tatter weighs about zo tons, and shows 
a CTOncfiing monster with a seated fmman figure in deep relief in front 
and a great grotesque mask b ehin d, 
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An outline of the proceeding of the Congress of the International 
A;^ciation for Iranian Art and Archaeology held at Leningrad was 
printed in TAe Times, 11 September, In connexion with the Congress 
an exhibition was arranged to illustrate the inlfuence of Persian art in 
spheres outside Inin, and an extraordinarily interesting ooHeciion was 
brought together from museums all over Russia. The nest Congress 
wilt be held in Paris in 1937. 

o 

Dun Ruadli, the ancient burial place of Irish kings, in Crock 
Valley between Cookstown and Gortin, which contained at least thirteen 
stone cists in its chambers, has been imdcr examination, and the 
original passages traced and cleared. (Nortftem 27 September). 

^ ^ 

In a note on cave-exploration by M, de Jo!y in La Naittre (i 
August) particulars are given of the Spit6o-CJuh de France, whit^ has 
been actively engaged in snaeleologicar work since its formation in 1930. 
The members have visited no less than 600 caves, mostly in the Basscs- 
Alpes. M. de Joly also describes the great cave at the foot of die 
Guadalupe Hills m New Mexico, where a number of enormous 
chambers were found. In Italy too there has been great activity, about 
3000 caves having been explored. {Nature, 14 September), 

o o* ^ 

The President Address to Section h of foe British dissociation 
by Sir Arthur Smith Woodward on ‘ Recent progress in tlic study of 
Man ' fomis a valuable resume of the discoveries associated with 
Prehistoric Man in foe scv'eral continents, A summaiy of the address 
was given in Nature, 14 September. 


O <0^ 

An exf^ition of the Moscow State Museum of History has been 
excavating in the Altai Mountains of Mongolia, where a number of 
burial-grounds have been found to contain the remains of men and 
women, together wnth those of one. two, or more boiscs. They are 
said to dale from 7tlv-9th centuries. {Marmng Post, 16 Septem^r), 
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A very fine example of liittitc art in the form of a silver bull 
mounted on bronecp and inlaid with ^Jd, has been exhibited in 
London. One authority dates it os of die third miUcnnlum ti.c. A 
description of the figure is given in The Times, i6 September, 

^ ^ o 

Tlie remains of a Roman fort Irave been uncovered at Bramptonf 
where Mr F, G. Simpson and Mr I. A. Richmond have been excavating. 
The site forms part of Brampton old churchyard. The walls of the 
western granary show some particularly jme masonry. {Carlifk 
Jmmalf 13 September). 

<?■ - 4 :^ 

Chichester City Council proposes to purchase the site of the Roman 
amphitheatre recently foimd there and plans for s}%tetnatic excavation 
have been made. We congratulate tlie City Council for its interest in 
local antiquities, and for encouraging their investigation. {Sussex 
Daily Nems, 4 October). 

^ 

Notes on reo^t archaeological research in W'estem Chir^a, where 
a good deal of solid work has been accomplished in the last few years, 
are printed in Nature, 31 August. 

^ ^ 

Interesting results are reported from the excavations at Sheepen 
Fann site, Colchester, where a ist century Romano^Celtic temple was 
discovered. {The Times, 10, aS August, 3 September). 

^ ^ ^ 

Useful work has been done near Athens by Professor Photiades 
and other Greek archaeologists at Koumoundouros Hill, halfway 
between modem Phaleron and the Piraeus. The hill overlooks a arnii 
harbour used for yachting and fishing. In the course of dicing the 
foundations for a dub-house evidence of ancient remains justify the 
theory of Professor Photiades that the headland was the site of the 
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acropolia of King Munychos, and that the yacht-harbour was the 
ancient port of Phaleron, Details of tlie eKCavations, and of some 
msciiptions, are given in The Times, 6 Augtist. 


A welJ-illustrated account of the inscriptions from Tell Duweir 
fLachish), found by the Wellcome Archaeological Kxpedition in the 
Near East, is written by the Directort Mr J* L* Starkey, in lUus, 
London News of lo August. Tlte characters are on a ewer from a 
temple ol the i8th-i9th dynasty (1400-1460 B,C-) and the script appears 
to be connected with those of Ras Shamra* A table is given showing 
the different forms of the characters used, 

^ ^ 

Among articles in the lUus, London News on recent w'ork in the 
East are tliose by 0r Henry Frankfort on discoveries at Tell Aamar an d 
other sites in Iraq (14 September), and the first account (ai September) 
of the Ishtar-Kititum sanctuary at Ishchali, dating from about 1900 
B.C, Among the plaques found are two of the goddess Ishtar-Kititum, 
one representing fier with targe necklaces and the other standing in a 
dounced robe, between two minor gods. A remarkable fragment of 3 
carved stone vase with a figure of a mouffton, and the ongtnal inlaid 
eye, of shell, replaced in the socket, is illustrated. 


Illustrations, including an air-phntograpli, of the Khorsabad site 
in Iiaq, w'htch is being excavated for tlie Iraq Expedition of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago, arc given in the fllus, lA^don Navs, a8 l^ptcmber, 
with a dc^pdve article by Mr Gordi>n Loud, the Director. They 
show the interior decorations, a storage chamber for water, a conduit 
of the water-supply Ejraiena, and ivory fragments with designs lor 
decoration. 

^ ^ 

The excavations which have been in progress since 1933 at the 
Roman Villa at Rudston, 6 miles west of BricU^gton are reported in 
The Times, 22 October. The Villa is assigned to the 3fd century. 
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An uiten*8tiog feature h a complex ditch-system which tics under the 
Roman buildings. One ditch runs notih and south below the mosaic 
^vements and two others approximately east and west. The existence 
of a pre-Roman constniction is confiitned by pottery of a late Iron 
Age type. 

^ ^ 


Recent excavations at the Roman fort at Braneaster, conducted by 
Mr K, St, Joseph, assisted by Mr R. R. Clarke, show that the defences 
of tlic fort—-which is almost exaciiy a square of jj acres (within the 
walls)"Consistcd of a wall ft. thick with a ao-foot rampart behind, 
and in front after an intervening berm of some 30 ft., a ditch about 
30 ft. wide and 7 or 8 feet deep. The wall was compost of flint, liard 
chalk rubble and concrete, faced with sandstone blocks; the rampart 
of sand and earth, probably mainiy the material from the ditcli, luere 
are s^mingty no bastions; the comere are turned in simple curves, 
with internal n^tangular comer-iurrets. 'Fhere are central gates in the 
cast and west sides, most probably also in the north and south. The 
hvo former apparently hao guard-chambers projecting in front of the 
line of the fort walls . 

Though the area and proportions of the fort agree with the Saxon 
Shore fort type, the style of the defences eonfotxns much more closely 
to the norm^ and-centuiy practice. Witliin the fort two periods were 
recognized, the later being represented by rough floors of rammed 
chalk and very rude sandstone walls. The small finds from the make-up 
of the later floors include material attributable to the early and mid ath 
century. 

*0 ^ 

In our last number we published a note on threabing-slcdges in 
Cyprus. We were quite iinaw^ that a very similar note by Mr James 
Honiell was printed (no. 112) in Man, for August 1930, and we 
this opportuniw of thanking him for caJItng our attcntu>n to it, and to 
express regret lor die oversight. 
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TJ-IE CELTIC CHURCH IK SCOTTvAND: i itiidy Qf ita Pcnctnulnn Lind and 
Art Rektionahipfl^ Sy W, Douct^ SempsoN- fAberdeen Univeraity Stiidld 
iro, lit), Ahrrd^n (fnwemty Frris, 1935* Pfi* 6 m4ipj, 6$, 

This IS 3 h-tatory of the convensioD of Eictiah ScDitlAiiih WTitten fjoru a pa-rticular 
point df virw 'which the Qulhor iimuiva^zes as foUenv's (pp, i ^ So far as the Piets 

of the north-east art oonoefned . , . this gnat vmtk w^s achieved miuttly hy Britunic aeid 
Fictisli emi^^aries from Cotia of St. Ninuin, OaAjjj^or of the Irkh Pict^p Kiogarth 

and Glasgow of the Britono^ and tbdr local daughter hottseftp nnd riot to any m^or 
eixent by St. Gilumbn and the Scdtic Church of Iona V Dr Simpson allows (p. 6 S) 
that the docutnEntaiy cvtdctice for the hbtory of theae early missionaries » exceedingly 
meag^ mid often centuries later tlun their ttme^ but in view of this he fiaa deviled an 
Ingenious alEemativt: method of enquiry. It is wdJ known tiiat corly Celtic churches 
and monasterits were as a rule called by the name of their ral foimdi^ or of Ms mm 
monadic patroUp and the anthot belicvEs that hy plotting distiihution-mapa of auch 
eccLcaiastical ahrt the tnovemetita of tlie mksionsry who founded them cm be traced and 
Ilia starting point detenruned. By thia meArui he shoirs that ihe Gonversinn of the 
whole of Fictiah Scotland waa the work of Ninltn and successors at Whithorn, atul of 
irishmen from monasteries founded in trckncl by his disdpics, end that St. Columba^a 
foinc fts " ifxisrle 10 the Picta" has been ^rusaly and often deliberately exaggerated. He 
tMts the whole movement w one ukmtitely derived from and inppirfed by Roman 
Britain and the Roman churchy coovenifig pagans and strcngihenijig Chriiiiani M t 
ScotUnd already very la^ty Romimizcd by contact with ihc British province; and 
suprana it (chap- 8 } by hh theory that the equaLarmed crosses of easi Pictlajid (as well 
as the Angliati crosses of the round non-wheel head typo*J weer e^xdved at Whithorn out 
of the early Chi-Rho cross and tliai the design was caitied with thetn nonhwards by the 
Nioianic mLssiunarieii^ 

All thw fornoi an interesting and sllmutaring hypoihcais which Dr Simpson pro- 
pCHinds with much learning and a studied icnpartiiilhy. Unfortimiitely histoiiitiai 
^haeologiats^ jijid students of phUolujgy and literarurc wdl find 1 good deal lo objecl to 
in his tnlerpfctation of the evidence. 

Df Sim^wn k right to rtress ibe fact af Ronnan trade oontacta widi barbsriin 
Scotland, but he goes, too fir in th^ The Irnilencj of rocent archacolo^cal rwearch 
bm been on the contrary to emphasis that much which w» native and Celtic survived 
the Roman Dc^pMtiun of Britain and that the ' Rotoflnizatioji achooJ had Dvcfstaied 
lbs caac; the author"* acrJuLooIogy datea back to Haverfidd. Trating Ninkn as an 
ermwary of Rome to the ^upposed) Romaniied cermnmnities of Sttrtland and hii nUBsion 
as * ^ibctntc piece of Roman policy, he would that ihc foundmiona of Ktotan 
oimetde With the kjiovm Roinw eiies and Ephere of influence in Scotliuid. and tbit too 
t^csiiae he was a ^man working amon^ quasi-Honum people. Actually the first thing 
*1^ uflj: ^ibtnu Df Smi|Ma-A distribuiiutniwp (fig, ,) i, that out of the eight 
>Ntnanic foiiodatioiiH matted aity qm t u cloadj asaodated with j Roman omteat amJ 

te«. ttuuc in CoUuvgwixid'i ^fonhitmhrian Crmm, p, 64. 
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iliTte ™ vcr)' cttnApioi^uftly far aw^ay from anything of the kind. The test are mnged 
abniii; niiich the same strip of wuntry 99 tlwt follow^ by Agdeok's rond, aoct doubt Icsa 
for i)K very good rciMn thii geogriphical cofisidcratiom make it the one OQtnrd line of 
|iciieTf3tion toi^iundj the nonL, Dr Ski|mn lulf realiica thh : ' Cbrblbi:i 
tnlo Fktknd tended to follow a well delink ftralegte dictated by the ftiriEliii>aitRi 
and Inevitable geographical condition* ' {p. 77 ). DhtiibutiDji-inapd can be tricky things. 
I "or oramplE, ' that St. Dunnut commenced hb jotimey fmm Cmdida Caia is nowhere 
italed by uty ancteni mutbori hut it h f»dectd exeeedingivpnibAblc by tiic range of his 
cburchea . * * which . . . eacactiy follow the foobitep* of St. Nmbtn " (p, 66 )/ ftrfcf- 
ence to the map ffig, p) show* thn fautidniions nain^ after Donnaii are concentrated 
down the ivcstem coaaui and ibe klands. with the cjTception of one on the Ime of the 
Caledonian Caruil, mie in caft Siitherfand, and one in northta^t Aberdeenshire. Thk 
suggest* ratlier that Donnau'a joumcyhip were dJ by sea, with perhajM one Excursion 
ifp to Inverness and the nonhea*!, and ^ exactly follow the foatstq>s of St. Niman ’ is 
hardly an accumte dcaoiptimi. But whai evidence docs this or any other " track Chart 
of t!ie aaints* (p. 66 ) give ua of where the laint stilted horn and where he finished ? As 
for the attack upon Columba, the author repeats the atgumenta from hia Tkr HiiUmca! 
Si. Cidumixt^ and nnc need only refer to Professor Watson^e crttkkma of tlntt tsock,> 
criticknu wikich Jtre not & 4 tkfflCtoTily Qfi;swcml here^ 

There arc certain other assiimptinns which cannot pstss unchallenged. Minuin 
may have been a Efoi^ Briton and WhJthom m ofkbjoot of the Roman church, but it 
IS a little Strange 10 eii^ that the later lri*h rnksiDnaries to the Ficts fioin tnon^stcria 
founded by Ninian's <iisdp)es in Ireland gener^bns before, were my more Ronifinmng 
tlim Coluiiiba himadif. One not^ too implied the uttc/ly tmfoutided supposition* that 
IrislinieD of soHcallcd Crmthist descent were in smoo wav more iccepuhk to the Piccs 
of Scotlfiod than luy other trishnieEi, and that they spoke and iLnderstood ihe Pietbh 
language. For the ibeorj- that the biter cTio«sHype& derive from the Wblthoro CJu-Rlw 
lUDTiogTOJn, the unbridged gap of liundredA of y-ear* between is a seriain objection; but 
in general there *rc some uateroitifig cihservAtiont in this chapter no crosses. 

The leaii liaitafirtoij part of the book is the account of tht post-KonjAn period in 
Bntam. lKx: 3 Use Dr Simpson has been coiUent lo accept the theories nf obsolete and often 
very untnutwotthy autliorhics such as Skene, NichoWti,^ and Rhys, without cxamiiiiog 
the evidcDce more dc^y. He dearty hsa no acE[UiiiitiiiE!e ni fir&t hand with the Ceitie 
lau^ages ^df IkefAturea. it is ofit good enough tt* excuiic oncjclf on the pica 
made by Ilaverfietd 111 1907 that Celtic phifobgy « in a Etatc of thiios Etnti Is * no place 
for a rapKtible histortiu * (p, 7}, If that ™ true in Haver(ield^a time tl Imi long since 
ce^Bed to be so, and on tlw contrary ir b the Imsmcss of 1 * reapcctahlc " Celtic hStorian 
to tdAster tlie languages *0 that he cam use their tt^tmony with tin derstan ding Ubus 
ha treatment uf » qiut« uiwound. baaed |wtly on RJiys^* misuntfOTUndings 

of a tKicm tfi llir Efook of TahcMirH-there i* of course notliing to show that Cufied^ 
, j Ncitaiptaittra at Carltsle \ ihiU ^ he is neprcscmcd as wearing « , » die scKcia] 
badge of a Rmuaji \ ur iliat hi* son Ceredig wm the same psnofi as C^die Wledie 
of S^thclydc (f) j these thang* are unfouniicd ipccukuons, llw ^me applies to much 
of ihe stvifon on Rhyddoreh Had and the hflctic of Arfdcrydd, pm 85-6. Attain the 
wtlior ignores tlw GododdJn. poeo]* and mak^ some itrangc statenients about^ the 
Otadini m cons«|uc:iire (p, 6a), Ihc passages on the Sawn mvaaions and aettlemenl 
fPP- 74^5* ^03-5) leave much to be desitetL 

*Umtwrjity HmiWf, VqJ. i j, ^ 
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Fiiialtyi mmt indiruhiftt rioiots, *nic falWifig bastard forms: Eddi for Eddius 
or Aed<k, Maglorcutte for Ma^CKtmus or M^dgwOp Hy NkU for Ui NiflL Gwcaddolew 
for Gtt'c] 3 KldEjlcUp Kdcdd for Cdli D6 (p. 116; CMlt‘ doei iM mean ' dormant ‘ in thb 
phmae, bui ^ vassal T 6 thffil (p. 61) w Irish ; it k the genitive smgtiLrc (after JiKuj) 
nf Tdthalf the archaic form^ caiUernparary vdth Adanumiip of the lat^ Tnaihah P. 67^ 
note a* it b cotrect that the Manyrology of (kngua wts composed aboot So&j but mt 
that tie notes lo it were ■ hetice tie story of Dotinan^a death is even le=» hkdy to be tmc. 
P. I02» iherc may very probably have been an * Artoritis^ Dttx BiUorim \ hut it U only 
a hypothec. P. tz, note ip a of wrong nefcrenCC^or CymmrcKjorion See. read 
V CynunfodoT, voL 

Dr SimpiooU views on the convemiop of the Kas would Jh; nnm auiboritat]^^ 
if we could feel sure tiat they are not mEuenoed—absolutely uncpnackmaly of enunse— 
by that pro-Pietkh feding, anti-Gaidie and anti-^Saxont whidi ia aprt to distort the out¬ 
look of modeni * Pictui' writers. Yet cavrticnis apecubtion tm ita vmtuCp and the book 
is wtU worth reading for that reason. Kkvneth JaCkqk. 

THE iSTORY Of bit. UMEN* Ptibllshed by Sheli^ pp. hy srtd i/icjr, iVn dni^, 

pi&ff (tf ptMi-atiimf or prkt. 

AUS DER ALTESTEN GESaffCHTE DES BITUMENS. By R. J. Fohbes, 

AmsterdaTTi, Extrset from BrTDMZN. 1JJ4. pp. 15 artd rY/kr. 

Tlitse two |Mper& are apparcoily by the same author and enver ihe same ground^ 
iMiDg the same iHustmbns. llicy record tlie history of bitumen from the eailiwt 
timeSp unth all the existing aodeut referaiees ftom Greek and ftoman flittbors and all 
possible aJtdiaeological ilfiisi^ In effect the compiUrion tt one which will be of 

gre^ use to Brchacnlogkts, for it contaltur ill relevant material set out in pfectic anti con- 
‘I'enlent form* The tDedieva] sccdon i* also full and iOJtmtlivc, Tlic use uf bitumen 
for damp courses in reservairs and cisterns in tndui at Mohenja-darn and in McaoputBUiiia 
at varigijfi penodi, its use for bofkding bricks in Babylon^ ^"4 at Ur as a hacking fur 
oHisajc are amodg its more important andiacotogical putposes. TTte author grvi^ 1 most 
usefii! and wdU-docunientcd account of ^ Greek Fire * which was a prcpinitino based 
ou a secret fonuula which produced a aelHgniting mixfirrc of petrolcuni and qulcklune. 
The toventigb passed from By^ttnes to Arabs and thence ui the Sth century tq the 
Chmese. 

The Mongols employed small balloonA filled with hot air ptuduced by petrokum 
kmps. Theae bol loons were the true TmdeceEsgi^ of Monignlf ier^fi balloon^ thouglt 
by tile Mongols they were used soldy for dgniJ purposes. S. CassOH. 

THE STONE AGE ILVCES OF KENYA fly U B. B. Ljmev. f/iwwmiy 

YVw* 1935, pp. vn, 145, 37 pimrs, mitp and 6 app^ndiciM. £i iSr, 

Tills u-ork is an outcome of the labotiti of tlie East African Archaeological Exrcdirion 
(seasons 1916. 19^ and 1931) ind except for its grenter sake and Wef bulk, the vnluine 
IS m every vray a compsfiUui to Th Stf^nr Agf Co/torj qf A:^*vo Cahny by the same 
iiJihor It IS ■ remark ^ the name erf the puMbheii is KifSdent guarantee 
of exechrnt production. It ta whnmt kir-iddy tUustrated. ihu* semna sdmimhly to 
support and ducidate its title. 

A% it mufit find ■ place on the itidvis of libraries to which spccialkts in liunum 
Qflt«lQ«y, prchiitortc amJinjpolt.gT and kindred subjects icpsur for purposes of atudj 
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an<J reference, its htph pfiofi, which puts h beyond the purcfansm^ abUity of most stiideata^^ 
ii fe» of ■ drKwb;ai± than it at firat ippoif^ But it i* a very great pity that the 

mnft remarhabfe arrd tntercsiiii^ of the reltcs found hy Dr Leakey hb CT>*woTket** 
described in such detail to this volume— ih^ Kaojm and Kmuiti huinan remains—miwi 
be dethroned from ihcif uidt^ue positional the one as tJic rarlicii of aH H^imo ^afritm and 
(he other tta an ftmadngiy ancient r^iriu^lihe Hempf because judgment with regard to 
their geologtcii j;ge mtist be hdd in suspense. 9 Mitrch J955, p. 371), tt b 

safe to liowcv'cr, that neither b modmtp and judging by the niituTe and degree of ha 
mineratirarion the Kanom imndible b deddcdly ancient. A dbeustdon of aniUomicsJ 
details would be otrt of place in AKtnjtnw, but those who wish to know the cotuiderred 
views of a leader in the emdy of prthbtorie anthropology tn (be present connexion 
will do well Co tutu to the pages of Nativt (a Febp 1931* p. 163)* 

The author does notp however* cotilioe himself in IJiis volume to anatomy. Dr 
Leakey sets fonb his yi^ witb t^urd to llosrocenc climates and topographical chongea 
in Eastern Africa* and lE U essentialLy to liim thai we are indebted for our knowfedee of 
pdat-pluvisJ (post-Wiirmton ?) dlmatie phases in Kenya, 

It has been shown that there were two main pluvial perioda in Eastem Afria during 
ihc Plcuiocene followed by a rebtrvely di^ speB^ and then came a moist period (ihc 
NLikalian), another dry and 1 hen a mnist one again (the NotatranX and Dr Leakey 
is able tn tdl us much oonoerning the peoples who experienced tlic humaaly important 
dimaf ic changes from Upper Plcistooenc to Neolilhic timp* in fc^ya. 

Dr Leokey catb the fiiic pluviaJ the fCamosian and the second the' Gamhlian, Aeoord - 
ing to one intEipretatton* however, his Komasian includes the first pm of the second 
pluvial as well as aU of the first. But ifi addition ta meceorological rfdssitudeSk the 
Plejfliocene of Eastern and Centra] Africa has witncBsed very Impartant dt^ges of tnpog- 
raphy ennseqncnt upon m^jvemeiita of the earth's cniat and* in Kenya, vast volcanic out* 
pouringa. 


It IS not clear, howeve#, wJiat Dr Leakey means by ^ vulcank uphenvajs nor bv 
rth movecDcnta of a less magnitude ’ which, k is stated * have _*1 


earth Mvetnenta of a less magnitude ’ which» k is stated * have ocoirTed from" time to 
time, chidly os u rejw/f pf the settling down of tlic duturbed deposit*' (the italics ire 
^e). Nor will everjuM igrce that * ic* sheets actcodcd to all levels over two thmisand 


are 


ieet am tn order to capkin the ice-sheet* we have to postulate that there ,111: 
periods of mereased praipiiation romMnrd wiiJk li ItKpering of Impreotw# * (ai^ the 
itahc^ are mm e)» ^ 

Dr Uu^y hu sodiethmp tg say about the of pnsgm-tlay climnfir cojiditbiu 

j.fr“ ^ «t»hm m tJ« KilMjn-Kanim wea t» gome gg at present mt an in- 
CKdiblc pee but compansdJi of photographa taken a few yan ago wnh ibe gmini 
they depicted doea not support tlib view. 

.k 1 * 2 "^ i* hanlly cairect he staio ‘ [ have aJ» ahovirji tim the Itwerlnif of 

the Jake {Vuaona] uas due to the fonMtion of tbc mnJet at Jinji, as ■ result of «mli 
moycmeiitt fJutt ihs Jmja oui^ bad been formed the lake could never me anpmaibiif 
Again, no matter how great the increase of rainfallNane-lhe-l^ it dkl I " ^ 

' |™Y O'**!** 'rat totmtd not at 

the of the EvamMian Mur^ penod but long before that, and the level uf Lake 
\ icto^ wu contmtled not hy that outlet but by the original i]iH:lw]>e dianneJ which 
^ the Kaf u vali w, i'«c jn Pluvial a Umea* however, Una dniiutg^!^ diverted aloM 
InH Victoria Nile and and acceicntted ecoaion alung tbe new 

and rejuvcfiBtion along the Upper Victoria Nile, downstream of Jhija, atarted. 
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II is 1 pity thot the tnap u the en d of the volume la to out of date mi that tlie remark* 
ibb drainageVyHtems uf Dg«ida so obvjoi^y ^wlim rl^hiiy depetedj and so tntimiUcly 
bound up with the hifitoty of Ljike Yiclom are w h^cquitdy auditor wrongly ahcrwii, 
for they provide the fiM due to the remarkabb physjographiu hiatoty of Eastern Central 
Afiica during tbt Picbtoccuc. These crilicbmAi however^ hardly detract from the vidue 
□f the book *a a btiing record of soine veiy rcnmrkahb resesirdics and d^kcoveiies wtudi 
h^x opened up a nciv chapter in the iloiy of Stone-Age peoples. It is ii retord, 
moreow^ no pfeMstonan can afford to neglect, K. WAYLiNO. 

THE COKSTITUTIONAL EUSTORY OF THE CINQUE FORT^. By K. At E. 
Muhray. -JPubli cations of the Univershy of Manchcsicf^ ccXXJtV^ Historkn] Senett 
utviii}. pp^ Jm, nnd map. Vfmvrnty JVm, 193^. ict td. 

The Cinque Pons have long deserved a history that shall do more for them than 
MDQtj:igue Buttowb could hav'c dome, and ai bst they have got it. True* ii t» a Con- 
fiUtiLtiofutl HUtnry; but Mi» Murray lias refused to be t*jo nrthodoK m her definitioEi 
and the result is n fairly genjctai and generous survey of tliia duster of federated towns. 
Yet it is more thsm a tnere survey. This solid and handsornc volnmc, which Is likdj 
to hr the ^ndard work on the Cinque Furra for many yean to come^ lias been built up 
on a thoTOtigh-giimg scnitiny of tlur ariginaJ documents and a aHrewd appraisement m 
their coiiicnt and tmpllcaliurks, 'Ilte author^s arnrngcmctil of her material is well planned 
and the atyb is dteiinguiahed^ fluent and worthy of her aubject. 

For those who take the ronmotk view of the Cinque Forta^ or who hove been brought 
up on Burrows^ there will be some dtaappoinlmcnt^ Miss Muixay's tiook has uudoubte^y 
the effect of diminishiog our sense of the liiitorical importance of the Five FortOp the two 
Andent Towns^ ?uu 3 iheir Corporate sod non-C^uporate Membera^ cither as individuala 
of a donfcdemiion. NevTSthcless* she is coereci in deciding that their in naval 
affairs has been ovcf-crtituiitctl* tlttir liUmie* reiggcTxtcd^ and the ortgins of their 
joint urgani^iou eonddcfably ante-dated^ 

'llic status of the CtiMTue Forts as a federation of towns—the only example in 
Britain—waa not that of a adf-concained an J independeni unit* Ita Courts of Shepway 
and Br^xlhiiU, though poscEsed of special privilege* and jxiwcrs, wece pot Immune frum 
outiidc interference. They certainly belp^ to bind the town* and baroita more closely 
togetherp tiftd the BrodhuC Emni 1557 ai aoy rate, tlic general assembly of the Cinqoc 
Pom. On the other band, the very extstenoe of ihe Court of Guestling b a ^irodf of the 
looseness of the confctlcTiUkin and of the tendEntcy of the l^crrts to sepontte into munty 
group- Tlie olHce of Worden of the Ctnque Forts, though a poittion of great pmlit 
and ij^readgep was not the kind of small soverdgnty that tmJItiuu asserts it to have Deen. 
Holding ills comnuasiofi or the king^s pkostuep the warden was also bauml by oath to 
uphold the UbcTties of the Cinque Ports ; thus being nicely umintainccl In dn eqtiipobc 
between the two. In tite tjth century the CiDt^ue Forts ivere vimJ to Eugland; iu tlie 
r^ik, their oerviecs were of value; ofier that tsttnr. the decline. 

If the above appears to be a sunuriary of negotioDa, the ixjok is a great deal more than 
that. Whpe travcralng the questionable arguments and asactmpions of the older 
hisiortantt it clivers the whole ground of the Cinque Fom onnatitution. In order to do 
so^ it has had to forego the eonsideration of sortki: aspets of thetr history that ore always 
of ft lively intHirest. The details of nivEil achlevemcntB; the identifkation of the ahe* 
of ShepwB^ and Brodlmll; discusskina on the absence of a common scal^ the origin of 
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the Cdnun-cm %nd ihc bcnltliy of the cpmmun irmA—thete^ bowver ivckomci would 

have been gratuitoiu: In a Cnnsthuiional HislDcy,^ 

It u a pkwire ta handle a vtilume *o wd\ printed and bound* and wiih lo g^tod m 
iadet. The fact that a few slight dbcrepaMJCS of punciuation (see pp. ^3, 
ii6) have caughT the eye is really a tribiite to the e^celJcnct ut the proof-reirlmg. 

FfiAIHH 

aLEOGES AND WHEELED VEHICLES: ethiwtogicul studiiss from the view-point 
of Swedeji. (Nordisha Museeta Handlingur; 4). By GosTA J 

Atm^it md Wih^ih Bokifyrkm-AS, fp. 1S9, 3;^ plmtM, 38 drmiingt, xy 

tiiitrilmtivtt wtdpf. Prkt nat xiaied. 

* Tlie object of thin work '* says its aulhor, " is la inveatiga^ prohlctTW connected 
with the history of vchii::uUr tianaport from fl Su^dish poult of view But, ihough he 
i& thus an avowed apedallst^ ho never Idficfl sight of tlie two fnftSj that Swicdi^b tmuaport 
is part of tbe wotWs endsportp and that vchkics are historically inipoftant because ibey 
are en essential part of the culture of tlteif uacrs. He w l& l>e <x>iigfatu]atod oti tzeatuig 
Studies of vdiicfes a* the cthnologtcd atudies that they certamly are, 

Besides dealmg very fully with what may be called the ‘ normal ^ stages of slide-car, 
sledge, whtelcd-eledge, cart and waggon^ he produces evidence of a pre-aledge era of 
Bipgie ninnera dating back to ticobthic limes; and he also devote mudt utieniion to 
the diffcrerKre lictwcei^ the pair-dniwn and the ainglt-draught forma of out, Much 
tlial ta gfid beats on points have been already rar^ in AfCnQumr, 

The v^t wealth of evidence accumulated in this book fnnns in itedf 3 permanent 
and valuable couiributian to the luemiuTie of the subject* *VkE pktea provide nearly a 
hundml good photographs and ntproduetiona. I'lie drawings are eitccUcoi^ bul the 
value of the cliatnbqtiou-iuaps would be initcascd if wc were told nHire about the methods 
by which they were dtawn up* and if the symbols in eome of them were more clearly 
eKpldncd. A minor det^ k that sevenil illiistmtions are wrongly numbered in the 
teat. 

Such theories aa are expressed sre^ wisely* samewhat tentative, Tlie auibor 
rocogoiacST as all must who tackle this subject seriously* that both wider and inoFC 
thorough researches are needed before a complete staiemcnt can be ixuLdc with any 
Approach to cenaiuty^ He does^ howrytr, oommit himself to the unquAllEed opmion 
that the suiglc-bor^ cart had its crigbi in the alidc-car. More often ho pUys tlu part 
of Uie resctLrcli-iiVDriGcf* witli a pmticnL'e and tlioruughness which compel adminiliGD. 

h must be rcccgtiieed that the translator had to deal with an utremel^ diilicult 
task. But this docs not alter the fjut that the English reader b fated by obvious mts^ 
translations in sev'cral rather important passages; iKesc not only baffle lum In themsdv^^ 
bill also rai^e uncemfortablc doubts -ibutit liic accucacy of other passages, Tfic auiu 
total of these etrors and possible ermra is, howeveTj only a sjtuiII fraction of the w'hole* 
The paper and print ajre goodt and the book^ when opened, lies Bat. 'Ehis is helpful 
to the reader, particuLifly in a volume wbkh one b likdy to wish to leave open for 
oomparisoti wtm othms, A bibliogntphy of tbe object occupies 17 pagesn 

Hicre k iio doubt tfuit thtf bmk l}e of great value to anyone seriously interested 
in the history of transport, it will provide English readenfi with Luformution that thfcy are 
not lifcdy to be able to get for themselves^ It b to be liOped that aotneoRe will produce 
i aimib f book, dealing with these matters from ' the view-point of Great Brtiam 

It H. Lank. 
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CORPUS VASORUM ANTIQUORUM, United StJita ..f Anwik*. Pmvjdence: 

^ the Rliade Scfiool of Ooi^. Fa^ctiJe L By Stbfi^N 

Du^jccer pp* 50 and 31 piaifu zoa. 

Vmvimm Of Mic^nouc. F^oilc L By van Inoen. pp. 84 

48 platts^ IQS. 

TiiE KcsBiNsojf CoLEEcnoK, Baltimore. Fasdcule I. By DAVm Moora RoEtN^ON. 
pp. 58 afsd 48 9 35f. 

Harcard £'«re. Frm aitd Oxji^d iltm. JVm, I9jl3“4. 

Tli^ tliret vuliiqra of the cei-Eini^ 0>rpy3 are ■ outAblt contHbuiiotl in (Jus great 
witcnifltlDnal imdcrtiikingi, Tlwr Rbode IcLhttul coLIcctton compft&ea 4 ]good ^’orbitig 
KlccEtOR nf MediEcminean iKittcry of ill typcA, E^ypiian prchiii-torkr ajid historic worti 
m well i^Tj^nied and tne c^ampe of MesopotiuiiLiJi ware fmm the Tiprifr- 

Eiipknttt hadn i» Of a type not oftcti Acen in Eamj^een af AmiitiCBii rmiAeiini^. Cypriote 
eeniinJc is vm- poorly rq>TetKe!itcd afid there ia litde Mycenaean. The tnain strength 
of the eolleedon Hes in Attic wim of the fin«t pcrlcKk Twenty-five t^awa from the 
^rren collection fKnxrJjaaed in 19^5 inereaac the value of the Attic section. Indeed 
msidcnce can aiiow both the eponymous vaae of the * Pitmdeocc painter' (ua might 
be expected) and a good Jialf-dOKii first rate exampleft of the vitsrlc of llic Leading Attic 
pwiUere, Corinijiian pottery is poorly represented and ptoto-Coiinthinji m but 

a lovely Rhodian nrientalbdng ocnochoe and a ChalcicUan oeciocboe fiJJ what vmuld 
otherwise be lenmii gap& in the whole sencSs The Oipyjon group of five vessels is well 
above the nverage in ctimlitj. 

^ CW the Attic wares the «r1y amphora with two oonfromnl tnak figures in a apadoui 
^ shows the ftdniimble restraint of the first ^mpts of Attic nabtm of ecaks. The 
Niki»tbcnea amphora (pL rigned by the onist, b one of the finest vases in America j 
its Juioiildcr^fric^ of horKmen and standing figures aho^’a the same reserve aod balance 
u m ihe precedoig vase but lias io addition the added gioiy of a aupert irchitcctural 
design on the main body of the vase. The column-crstta' 00 pL u show's the work of 
twn quite ilifferent puniere on the two fdda : the small lekythos with tbt lovelv rendciiw 
Dl Europa amJ tin* fitill » far above t]ic level af vmaU ■wotk in bJadi-ligure, ^ 

Among the rtd-iigure vii«6 we have a new Bttrihution by Mr Luw nf a fine Xolan 
amphom to the Nikon Painter (pf. i j, la} and another to the circle of the Diorwfcks 
Paitilw. Two lekyrhi abowiog Dftnac in the dial nnd: a potter firing a vast in ■ tiln 
ire of unusu^ aubject-bitemt {pi, cy). The amphom which gives its name to the 
Providence Pauiter abowa one of the atitelieii repitscnmiioiifl nf ,^fioUt» with hia chham 
to ^ found m C,reek va«.pfljntii^. A small tckytbos {pL to. *) aeenia to be ahio a wnA 
ol this pamter. and the lirygns Jehythoa showing a seated Hera is nf the same high level 
of cM^on as the prasding worts. The whhe leVythi are nnnr in qialitvlnd the 
ejtampfc ilhutmtcd ui the oolnujtd plato hszdly drserves that honour ^ ‘ 

The SjlichJgan coUcainn, in contraat, U whoJly undhuinauiahedL hut is a useful 
^lecttnn fw lUi^enls. It cnntaina no wort of any kind of artiaiic merit, but wdJ 
.nufltmles il« daily ^ of the anciem*. f«,m prutodynastic Egvpton times down to 
the days ot Roinai. GanJ. A group nf Ptolemaic rtience wiU be u^t for students of 
oftmtnemfl] v™ and their later derivative, and a small Etuup nf Yortan vases 
pva * othen™ hardly seen tn Amencan museiunB, A very odd fragment fpl 4, e) 
from risuhai, Auimch show* a unique design in Mycenaean ware, It^v icU 
mto Us own when more raicmsiatie «tea ate excavated : at present it sumds alone. A 
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tine Cypnolt series cov^ars tbe Bitiiue md Imn but stupa abort of tht mieiiulmng 
period. The AuJe mm are poor indeedi but tonne blade ugure'^vata have mart. 

The Robintoii collection is tvell above the average of the jVftch^gon in quolily luii! is 
lift adiiurablc record of the careful teorch ott the pan of one collector, whose intentioti 
iioi Id make a good representative nerict for students that mainmlned ■ high artutic 
alandutd. The high apots of the collecdoni are to be found in the lovdj^ Attic white- 
grnimd py^tia, [perhaps by the Frnthc&Dea Fninterfwhois now well represented in Anierics)k 
in sm uniUiiuiiJy gnt^ white lekytftda by the otluniA'ise dull Punier of the BcfW^Ui Box, 
and in a black-%urc hydrii by the Achclodft PitMcr- A group df Thcsaillftn sherds and 
a group nf FanaLkeriJiIe VAsta cf the third quarter df the jth century ore of hiam ricfll 
value for etudents ; the liittcr in partimikrp atnee they help to enlarge our knowledge of 
tbb oTchamng aerks of mtla of art- The eomhiuatinn of an archau^k Athena and 
athlete who ore nen-anchaie is a itrange amalgam^ Their date cannot be so i^Uy fixed 
ns Prof. Rdbuisnn would suppose. A rectangular altar from Sldone is on liEtrresting 
extra; whether it ia on actual portable altar or n inere base for a intall stamc is tmeeirtab. 
Ii should be coixipared with a recently found ^ altar* of ihe same type from Corinth. The 
figure of a sdene paiiited on one side is good work. 

'rhe series of white lekythi are mostly of the late sad Mndmeittal period aT|ij ciPUVDt 
nmk os more than pleasant ornaments, Ekautlful white Ickytlu are few and Ikr between. 

S. Ca^x. 

CATALOGUE OF AXTIQUITIES IK THE MDSEUM OF TIIE WILTSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICUp ASp NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY AT DEVIZES- 
Part it^ ind edition, (Tifmpikd by MliS M. E. CtJNNiNGTOM mnd the ReV- Canot^ E, 
H. GoODAJtn^ Fubluhed by the Soehty at the Museum^ ^934- (Geoeg^ 

Simpfon^ Devierj}^ xiv, 3 ^ qs platij and 46 iliuin ar hd (postage bd). 

Thofic who hove a knowledge; of the previous works of the compilers of tMt 
Catalogue, including the first editian theieaK wiU not be auipnaed to learn that the 
aecond editton la a first-dios ptCt^uction. Thcmgh modestly cnmled a Catalogue, it 
h in reality far mote than tlixt; ii is ■ mine of uiformatiim for anyone interested iu the 
ACteneo of arcliieology, apart from its v'alue to a visltoir to the Devlxe^ Musctinii and it 
should be in the library of arcbaeological student. 

h deals wiih ill the antiquities in the Museum^ with the exceptiou of diose included 
ui the Stourhend Collection^ uf which there b a oepamte catoIogUE, pEort r- The first 
^56 pages arc concerned with the gpcctmms dating mm' Eolithie* times to the Chrbtian- 
S^n petind • the renuLioing pages deal with objects of Medkval and later dale, and 
with certain mkodUncous exhibits and modeb. Ttiene k a ^nrt addenduiXL 

Ee k well known that Wiltshire excels any other county in the British I$lca as reg^nbi 
the nimibef of US barrows, long and round; ii h therefore not smpriiung thal the 
Devitca Museum is exceptionaflv well fumishtd with vrave-g&odfl of the Ncnlttbtc and 
Bronze Ages, ^hlcli are thotnu^Kly well doeiibcd in the catalogue, Tlie objects fium 
the many Iran Age babitattun-ane» and caithworis have ihcir full share of nrodeen and 
there is « very adequate descriprion of the Roman miul Bmish antiquities. 

A feature of the Catolo^e is the excelieil, condse sectnints of the excavations which 
furnuhed collections of <ibjects from particular rites. The goiera! arnmgenMii IcavK 
nothing tD be dasned, and ihe plates inJ iUtistraiid ns mcTery pleorandi useful. Ldi^t, but by 
n* rncani Ieme, tliert is an caEcdlcnt iiiilex, *0 that there iim Joss of time in obtaining oil 
the mfonnation that la ivaikbic on any ot^ect La the Catalogue A* SttAW Meixor« 
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THE VICTORIA HJSTORY OF THE COUNTY OF RUTLAND ; VoL u, Edited 
by the laU Pagil Lottdm ;Sl, Cathtriiu Fttjt, Sl^/ard Street, 1^35, 

ftp. XLiv, 184 sdlh plftiej and teiet-iUtiitfalimT- 631. 

Tliis volume, the niticiy-tiunl gf the wries, completes (except for the mdex-sopplc- 
ment) the survey of En^Lmid’s smaJlat county, end It msy be adil al once thit it fully 
mamtniita the high standard alieady set for ihu woric. Moreover, it poaseaaes s tpedsl 
imcie^i for many readers in tint it repments the Use volume issued under the gcneml 
ediiorahip of the hue Dr William Plage, r-s,*,, jui admirable memoir of whom, Cram the 
pm of & Charles P&^, is indutW theidn, together with b purtnir. The present 
toluuic B concerned with tlic topography of the county and oonUtns ■ Iv^ lunount of 
mliuilde and well-ordered infonnatkm on etch hundred and paiah within it, rcpreseotuig 
the results of much pniciit research cm the pan of Dr P^e's staff of helpers. The 
descriptions of the parish churches have been undcrtulieti by Mr F. H. Chceth^, 
who has cnnicd out his task with oommcadshle tare and ihomughness, while the later 
domestic building and tlK heraldry of the county have been dealt with by two Bcknuw- 
Icdged masteis of their suhj^ Mr A, Gmch, and the Rev. E, £. Dorling, K.8JI. 
A Word of aped^ appredalam is due to Miss Jamiaon, who is tespoRsihle for the inln>* 
duction. HerCi ULSoine 16 p^ea, she has suctweied in giving arstly esocdlcnt summijy 
nf the more important material contained in the auccceding sections and thus provides 
the general trader with some idea of what Michael Drayton calls * the rarities that 
Rutland shows . (Eitly<>lbtati]i, The Ulustratio&s in the volume arc tmiforinly good, 

V. B. CllOWTMEK-BB¥,SO!i, 

ATI IC VASE-PAINTING. Martin Classical Leefutos, voi. iti. ^C, T, Selttuak, 
I/arvard Uiiiurdty Frets, 1933. pp. 89 and 37 plates. I1.50, 

The cheap prior of the series issued by this Foundation is much to be caminetided. 

I know of no arcbaeologimi work of aueb merit which hns been tsaned in any country at 
so low a prices The Martin Foutulalion ja carrying out its trust faithfully. 

Sell man writes a mosT lucid and instructive houk. After a prcUmimtrv di *n>MjfH7 
an art in general and Greek art in particular, in which he clenia the air of many obacur- 
iiiea, he warns w briefly that i]ie popular idea of Greek art is moulded on ' fle^y female 
types like the Venus dc Milo or nionstent like tlie {.aocoon * and then ptuceetlft with his 
exposition. His aocouiit of Geoiurtric art, which lie culls 'of a textile type'. Is tkar 
and cnirect, Gomieiric art may have been Dadan in inspintion but the Attic artist 
gave it a ipialiiy which made it into somclliing ' overwhelmingly impressive *. The 
next phase, about 600 Eut.. isthat in which we s« Attica * despite political insigtiiflcance, 
asserting in art an untonsdotia claim to the spiritual [caikralMp of GreeceSoon 
^ic wares hccaiiu: uurld-famoua as worts of art. not as rcceptadea of merchandise— 

* Chinese vases did not come to 17th century Eumpe liccaiise the Eutopeans had a passion 
for ginger and lycgeea, hut because Ming Ketter than Msyollcn '. And so Mr Scitman 
enters the field of individiial painters and pottera whoae styles are fully known. He 
deacribes ihcir charaperiaiics and thetr artistic oonncxiaiis aud tnjkea s simple story out 
of a maxe of facts which the student often finds it hard to aadwiilutf- Nor doc* he forget 
to ^Uin the development of painting on vases in relation to the devdopment of the 
major wia. He pursues his subject to it* aid and deacxibea tlie vulgarianisin of Mddiis 
Md J^ophatid, ilte Lot the vase painKfa. before ihc ait wrohed for good, before 
the fifth oentury had coded, o > 
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Mr Scltmin kto bccongntukted ort ib^k wbidimamal] compMs^^asan the; ivhaie 
groumi with predaloE] iiid tEfupheity. Hk iliu^riLtkiiia ixe above <epn;uu:h. 1 Via date fof 
\hc introdui^d^n oF uriumaLking influcuceA is pcdiap^ too late i hia Augge^tiuri tbaL the 
ftantliarm depicted on vo^ poLnidiig^ one pmhabJy of tnct^I csit now be wdl illuf:trated 
by the t™ superb sibber kanihatvi fouiid in Buig^a. 1‘h«e b little ei« to mcidzc: 
sod in ikdd to i wort thiu competently aditeveil. S- CUSSOM^ 

ESSAYS m CORNISH HISTORY. By CfUJtiE& HiMiEfisoft- Ediird by L. 
Rowse and M. I- l-t£ 7 rD£R!jON« Oitford : Ctarendon Prtts, *935- fp* mv, ^41* 
m6d. 

By the untimely death ol Chadea Hendersoii, COmwall^^ind England—ht§ lost one 
who could have done great things. For Henderson stood in the direct line of i^ucccsdron 
to tlie grciU old ooujity hbtofhiiis { he m% of the cnropafiy of Colt tictare^ Hutdiins and 
Hasted. It » * great tragedy that, instead of ilie great lliatory of Cornwall whidb he 
designed to write^ there sboiild reniaiii for po^erity merely these «5a.ys« described by 
One of the etlitors oa ' the bare stuif of hb Knowledge, not ite fnial comtiuctiQa. H« 
16^000 ancient docuMcnta now lie in the IVluBeiun at Truro wrth TOany hundred Iron- 
^pts of his hond^ the bequeat of a notnble htstonan^ but still a mere dump of ncoerial \ 
. . ^ * There the trtillcry will be^ But who now can bend his bow " } sap Sir Arthur 
Quillcf-Couch^ in a choking and adequate preface. 

Btit frigtdjentary though they ate, iheae are of golden quality. They reveal 
the sure touch of the maater^craTutman^ Whetber be wa* describing ihe trough 
records of Tmro or Combh place-names or tins gaidcnSi deer-^porks^ rerrio, inna^ wrecks 
and light-houaes* bdts^ crosses or old cstate-mape of Cornwall^ liender^n gave, life to 
tlte div bones of the |iait« And why ? For iwo main reosona; primarily because he 
alwap wrote froiii Birt-hajid knowledge of deeds or lanil, hut ai*o because he tva® not 
merely m indoor snident [thmigh be wa& that in hdl mcaffure). He knew and loved 
the land of Comwal its windy moors and coasts^ and its wioodcd comtm i be was a bom 
topc^plicr and fidJ-w^irfccrp and related hti knowledge of written documents to the 
land itKdf, Morenver, tlie fuat In which he lived was a real thing; it was die Cornwall 
he knew, transformed by tilt niagie touch of an informed, fu^orical imaginailoEh Such 
talent is ram. and the legacy here bequeathed to the public will be read with genuine, if 
regretful, pleasure Iiy oD who care for iTue scholorsldp. O.G.S.C, 

FOtJILcLiES DE1 ELlEOH ! soim la direction de H. de GenoLiillacL Tome l Eponues 
Priaargquiques. Paru : Geuthnrr^ Tam^t joo fn, 

' C"cst Tclkih qui nuua ;i fes Smndriens ^ Thw are M de Genouillac'a 

firet wordt ui hk preface^ and they ore a buij^f tribute to Uic maKnifiOTit work done hy 
tiie Frtn^ fur the k$t balf-mtuty on tim Mesopotamian atie^ begun by Ete Sors^ 
and carried on by numerotifi other distiiij^iihrd Since iqaq the napeditlon 

hufr Iten under the onutml of M. de Genoudhic, and be has now reached a level hiurtctrn 
metiw bebw ilut of De SarreeV work on the buddings of Entejiiena. Hia finds are* as 
Vfould be expected, aimlkr lo thnae made in other prehistoric atrala in the ndghl:mnjhood: 
but ollhou^fa the remains at water level arc of the aaniE kind as tln»e found hy VVotdIey 
ai Ur, no Flood " bm been res'ealed. This is a curious liiatu* (it was equally m at 
Warka), aince Watelui has fmiEntameJ the existence of s ‘ Flood ‘ at Kish in addition to 
Woolley"* m Ur* 
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It bp of coui^ tg the jminxcd pottci^ to which out attcfitign b riAfiiT^TI^ iurtifd it 
thf Qutsetr aad I seif that M. dc Gcfigolllac Biipporti the theory which f held v^beii 
Boding the black-painted wsm vt Ahit Shiltr^ in liiat it h net Sumerian. I conf^ 
to bciiig add of the tunc opbiioo' I cuuint see how it am be po&aiblc for thow neur 
ncighboum of the Sumerums, the tg show such -d ijtiintity of the blsch^ 

painted waie whirh con be brguEhc into rdadon with much of thar found on Sumenan 
sites (tbii is to Nliti 4 oik! 5^ and yet praeticaJJy noLhing to show a oocinexioti viih 
the Sutncruni in art or knguage. At Ninev^eh ihere ire no native; ^Enertan brick 
ijisc:riptioii& to sIhsw Suffleriin occupatioit, and the very rare Sumerian objects may weU 
have heen due to tradJng. 

VVith these * finds from Tcligh the prehidtoric archieoiogist has now another 
ooUection of potUrty for hla considenitign, and he will find ri adimtably calaio|^ed anil 
piiotogwphca licmn^ They do not, per 3 :Lti|>$f mveal ajiything of very new and popular 
uiterest^ but amoi^ them there Is one outstanding fragment g? iigtsherd with an unusi^ai 
incised drawing of n man of the period. It b* periape, a little difficult to sympathise 
with the words c^p df pO€t^ tc aASodarinit whh s sj>ccifficft of the ituutcmnja stone hoes 
which ire always found on these sites* and the learned aulhor tripi once in saying 
Fhunime de {1 ccrami(|iie pemte . ^ ne figure puint tic dicuit ni dc dcniuiis-oonime dcs 

hvLUjji^ ^ He will find a wondcrfid picture of 3 beadlesa; vimpire on a bowl from 
Moufsiati ( pMg . ^ JV11P+ viit* 1 36, fig. 266) where the sufferer^ who ha^ been visited by 
night by the tucenbap atwiira what will happen to her if abc return; and this qtjeer 
eupendtlon ia shown on bter stsiis (c.g.^ Ijv. Anmts, JCia, pL Llltl. tin, i, and 

J9Q9h 61)* These Inter noints are, however, triv^ criddsma to make on a 
publication so idminibly edited and produced, after wliat must have been great labounf 
lu the field, Campbeu* Thompson*, 

ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, By J. R. 

Pabtihoton* LcKgmaiu, Grtm & Co., *935- pp^ 597* 45^, 

It b not often that a revierwer cocnpleie^ Iiia review irith the fedU^ that the book 
reviewed is, of its type, m comnlete, cnroprdienifye and acettrate as a book can be. Thb 
book haa all three virtues and nrnny more- It is, in effect, ii jnjaaaivc eucydopaedk 
written by one person upon the vast topic of due history of roateriai aubftancea used by 
Stan, Ai wjch It is anil will Fcroain for a generatlgn an es^nrial handbook fgr every 
archaentogtftt. Indeed it wdl omlribute Ur^v to the Unpruveroent of ardtaeobgic^ 
m^thgd imd rcsearchi, for it does wliat no ajchaeologist cm do hy hiirt ylf ^corr e l; ;!*'*^ 
the materta] from vuioua rtgiorLa ind dbcuifics it from tlie standpoint of an esspert 
prafesaionat cheiiuit. The book is by no means a mere cglleciion of fhiHi rdatlng to 
material suhsimcca fream cxcivatjcmi; it h far more 1^ that, llic aut^r sytfiensatkaJly 
egvOT rite whole of die Old World. Egypt, Babylimia, Crate, Ttoy and Cymiip 
Asia Minor, Greece, Pemo, Phoenida md Kl^tine aro dfcdt with is turn. ^di 
*«ion b pfccedcd by a cnstlensod and admirably dear historical eKpodtlon of the 
stoSl and its inhah trants. Then follows n discuaatnn of tlic minctiibi fnetaiSi and Other 
inorganic snb^ranoiia of whidi we have knowledge either from otavEttkn or from tkcfiiy 
SoiiicQ, snd then of the organic substances used in Industry. An account of everv 
tecJiniraLl procoa of which knciwlodgc sunrivts or can be raounsiructed from the caaant 
ranaiiui b also indudetL ITie reader tlius soosi dboovera that he has in kia a 

hbiory of the anacni: world down to ihrfj end of the Bronaa Age written salely from the 
pobt of view of one who b coficemcd with the natcrials used by man. ITie tide of 
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ihc book might well he Archaetylagic^r^ ITle 5291 doscljf packed pitgea of ^ma]l 

type lajit! the 25,000 footnoic fefcnmc*a are so ivell amnged typc^r^phicwy ihat ihe 
pobliAhcr hM cocitrtved to contain wiLhin one not too hcaw VDJutne one would 
have capered to sec cniergc as half a dn^en smAlJcf vn^iuc^ Consequratly tht 
atduieologist tn (he field will be aide to convey xhm hook vrith the imitEn^iifn of iitcon- 
Veniftri® and the inajumuiTi of bemo^. The syatoii of foiiEnJDCe abbinedHttom] is exccJleni 
and the use of die iiidcx u a bibliogiaptiy a ii'ery spsoc-sai-ing device. ^Vhcit wc read in 
the ptcfioc tkit the book was cocq^iled' in the spare lime of 00c person, not particuliirlj 
^dl equmped ' fcch iliai nm; is at: fast in tl^ presence of n. ri^ oraitiplc of the twin 
virtues ^lodesty and Indiixtiy. 

It » impo»tbk in this review to do more dim imticatc the principsi] mcritA pind Ih* 
purtieulur passages tluit struck ibe reviewer^ Throughout the book the stimdiird of 
socutacy is astOiushing: only one fnisprint \rts tintjo^C The author assures us thiSt he 
has pcrsdftally ootuid^ cocli of the of footnote rcfereficcs, an awiranrc which 

one would like to S£e made in many book^ 

Tlw Hg^'ptkn saztkin » natumtiy the fullest. The author robes {p. a:^) ike impoitaoi 
topic of lu^ nictab were in the <uit place discovcral ^ gives the fullest mformatiori as to 
gold mining In aodent Nubia (p. 33) and ffom a fnab an^c attacks the arcJuiKilogicai myth 
of Transylvanian gold already dealt uddt by Lucas (see ANtiQUirr, fuiic i^tSp ^38). 
Appartndy die origuid tbesb tliai" mtimony will combine with gold only tnihc presence 
of tdlurrum * k diemicilly moTrryct. lib Acoonnt of the use and provbton of tin b of 
ChegrefticKt value (p- 77). The existence of rich dtpostts of tin near Meshed is appareridy 
wcU-docutnented but has not been fully cotdSttmsd by any foccm auihoritSElive 
statement. ObviqiiaJj\ confinnaticn of these deposits will aifect much fecent itorurovmy 
md provufe fitud evidence for a rescstement cd ihc problems that concern tin suppIiES 
in die a nc i en t Eoat, The problem of the tminufaeture of steel (p. 95) is dtficussed. 
There was apparently no inhcfciit difficulty In transfismime Iw-irun into steel even for 
petmitiye people*^ All thoc was needed wss a proper under^tandmg of the use of char* 
coal, aid^ bv nitrogieno^ organic maitcfp and tempering. Tfiis wos no insuperable 
task (at simple sfiuths. The author rapidly disposes of another archaeolo^ca! mytiv- 
the ^Icged early u*c of iron or secredy hardened cupper, inferred from the E^nnian 
fnedity for working exceedingly hard stones. " Ahraaive mwden and almost m^nite 
patit^^ce were ’ he says, * pruMify the agents employed \ 'the facts that e^tpcrimeni* by 
modem workmen on the »anic lines have iwrt produced the same nsuiu ia. he argiua, 
merely proof that proctssc* can only be cffw^ively ctrried out by men who have a 
tradition of centuries of lucli work behind them. 

The mdcT wiD dis«>veT from time to time in this mitiE of learned infDmiLitjon 
occasbruJ gems of unustiai knowledge. Thus there is obsidian, in Abyssinia (p. 103) as 
well as in Mdos and Ask Mmor. One leama with surprise that the first ortal^is of 
* Egynekn Blue was luadc by Sir Humphry Dnvy in 1815 and tLu ll remains * a model 
for all tnvcmgflriona of this type * (p. tiy). A full diBcusaron of Motma givf^ the last 
word on this atiaiige iuhstance (p. i6t). 

^ ITic Babylonian section is completely up to dote tmd most valuable. An anenipt 
IS made to identify the andent names for various mincraja ami there U a complete list 
of the nmteridls From Ur. 'iTie section an Crete and the Myoiiuican world is equally 
folL llie author ghes a not able correetkin ©fan Jtnaipts of Minoon faimctr which hia 
been hopdesaly garbled ami rendered ' chemically alnuTSt luiinteltigiblc" by the archae¬ 
ologists (p. 338). ami ihowa that a piece of ^ iron' found at Ptuiestos b in fact unsmeltcd 
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mavncfUte (p, 336J. To the uruvmaJ surpmc of irduwologista the aiiihor tmndA tliat 
lie * C 310 fimi 00 reiottl of the me of saffron s dyo ' (p. 337). Probably (he salBower was 
osHed instead. The white * Chtnese * jade of Troy is shown to be of ioad iTrigm (p. 34a) 
and the xutbor coininents on the dkcordtint aimlyaes ofbrtKU&c at Troy. 

The Hittitc seetkm is paitieulafljr admUabte. The historiial rotFodnction m aa 
clear 1 ttutctiKtit of iitttite probliMiis as con be fotiud imd ilie lujtburitLes coosuked seem 
to be the bftet and tbe most recem. 

The origins of PcinaiBn gokl-sapply ia diEcnssed with a wealth of infomtaliDn (p. 40I) 
and the amimr'ji su^esiion that the legendary ' ajua" who pn^eeled the gold are to be 
(dcritUkd with the fierce tnasiiffii wbj^ the miners of Datdistan atill empby Beema 
acceptabk- 

Oo one sotkary topic done does the author mount fits hobby horse- He restate in 
fub the case for Phoenidim trade in tin with britaln. Bui hU arguments m purely 
apeCLiJalive and hia case, though atlmirably stated^ doip not ootivince. It U the volume 
rather ihttn thr eaisteDCe of PboemdaiL t^e that is hi dispute and the absence of sny 
cvidcnpc. Fevr ^'uuJd deny that an occasbnil Carthagmian ship rouy have dipped 
round to Landes End* But whoi tnay have happened k not hiatody* Otic Phoefiiciati 
dbo not make an Argosy and there ate drottger daims for the tumdiing of Coniish da 
by local shipping and so overJaxui to Mpissiliri, »o that neither Greek nor Punic can be 
considered as having a monopoly. 

Of comments there k space for only a few. 'fhe erti prnl$tt process k i 

certainty, mu a posGihility, in Crete (p* 335). The inlaid daggers of Mycotac are c^sinly 
not Egyptun work (p. 353). Them k no mention of the grml neplime jmd lanis lazuli 
aecs of Trovj and nowhere can be foujid a Full account of the nklto process aiid^ indeed 
ve^ little mcfiUon of it except on p, 531. Aicbaeologiiits arc extremely vague sbmit 
this matter. Ev^ans dcscrlt>i» the black of nidlo as on aSlay of silver and iron. Hem it 
is au^tated, 1 thiole rightly^ that it is powdered silver sntpnidc applied with a blowpipe, 
A nkUo wojier's outfit was foutiLl tijcar VatL 

^Fhc b€x>k is a montimeEii; of tfuditiod and patieftce. British scholamhip is to be 
eongratutaled upon this reahy astonishing ftaT of ivscardi. Sta^clet Ca^soW* 

STORY OF SConAND IN STONTi. By Ian C* tiANNAJi. EdMwgh : OW 

uad Boyd^ 1934. pp. xn* 352^ onJ 53 r/^urtr^fjonv. 

Mf Hanoah commences this interesting study of S««tiah architecture with a seris 
of penemhzaiionfl, nuiny of which are tTpen to comment* He sap of Scotland that ‘ the 
wodd may be searched in vsiio to find another naEiun so {nterested in the ujidcmtaiiLiitig 
of Uteraxure and the arts ^ of the Incaa and Maya peoples that " they csnild not evtm 
write ^ and of He:^ Raebum that he is one ei ihc world's greatesi Jirtists; of GotWc 
catbalmls tluU their rent power vronld be gone if they wrre transplanted from one f^nn 
10 thothet I of Celtic art ihut “ rt t* one of the few really gmX achievrmcnta of mankind 
From this it can at once be gathOTd that Mr llnrumh hm not let hb imaginaJtiua room fM 
from ScotlatuL In oonficgocnce this berak, imercstinQ ami weR^inforTned ms it k* is 
neither ■ scholarly prodjjctkn nor an imponant contribution ^ the study of architecture. 

The diapter on the rf Celtic arc ignorea the fact that much of what U termed 

Scottish CelUc owra rta impiiatioiL to Xorthumbria. although the author w fiiMy awjjire 
of the inipoftajice of Notthumbdiin art. He ia cquolly unaware tJjjit the Scottish bwha 
are, arthitcoimilly, not peculiar to S^lmd. He si^uEd bok p| Serdinm and Tmns- 
yonlan^ His desmpcion of Sunfan wire as ' beautiful * needs no eonuxKnt, but hk 
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jwprise flwt «Q orietitai rt ihvmt » iht ri»!t ryf St. Aulhony to Pool the hmmt siii^uld 
ipiwr on the Rudiwdl erroa ahmva that Iw ts not convratot with the vajious flyaantme 
in(lu«i«9 at work in this isJujid. Hia deoenplion of the owly Scottiili Wrved fitotits » 

* among the most nanarkabb eariy Christian tnotutnwmtfl that the world enn riww la 
ludict^ tjwiggcration, while bin swaiiofl that kter dewbpinfiitts of BynanuM 
orchHectiire do not itpiiraach the * gbms of Agio Sophia" » simple tuisstalmp^t- li 
tt not uniU one ts well into tlic body of the book tliot one find* that there really is wme- 
thine (Uatinrtively Scottish ahem Scottish sidiitectiwe. The Norman and RoiniiMBmiB 
penoda ocem hardly to have dUfered from the £nglish in style. The Gothic nt it# outset 
lemained stohbonily southern and, 3» the suihor say#, * there were n^roua tnti^rs 
on rather ^lish lines ’ during the great of cathedral building. $oou^ did not 
develop os vet any very striking fcatnits of her own ' (p. 88). In the * high noon of 
Gothic, Scotland ww ‘ building a number of churches on much the n s nie Imw as 
Englaind ‘ (p. 144) Mid One wonder# at whst tlie Scots began to #how signs of that 
(saentiallv twiiofial ilvle about which the book set out to give a description. In the end 
we discover that the'Eoglah Perpendicular itylc was the firat English style net W be 
adopted in Scotland. But that doe# not mean that Scotland turned to France, for 
Scotland does not ‘ pomes # single chuich of this period that could poBaibly be imshikca 
for a French oneActually in (he late lytb and itith centuries Soottind at last developed 

■ aptestdid style of chtircb and cathednd building and iviih the Renaissance showed * 
perfected atyle. esaendally Scottish, for casdis, private htnjae# and public hml^ngi. 

DER GEtST DER VORZETT, By R. R. Schmost, £itteeT%, SerfiVt, 1934. 

5 nutrAr, Aoinuf 6.50 nwrAt. 

The only fault that we have to find with thi# ailtnirahle book is a ntere Tnattof of 
litcraiy taste, about which there is room for iegittinsie diSerenOea of opinion. The oyihor 
Its# a wsy of eKpreaaJng himBcif in short, abrupt sentences, often destitute nf verbs; 
and this detracted slightly from the pleasure atid interest with which we, petMnally, read 
hk work. But our plcssure and interest were «> grcut. that we could spsre a little of them 

without A serious seaae of loss. „ . .,, - til 

A logtol sanity is a leading dmocterktic of Dr Scbruidt a work. The author 
no truck with wild or even unnecesssrily recondite theories, _ For him, Humwty begin# 
in the Ice Age, not in some nrmote Teftiaiy epoch. For him, the Uomit prm^^ at 
the Alnustcnon and earlier stages, lad the Homo fepinu of the Inter PaUcolithic, m 
successive evolutionsiy phases of the same being. Dr Schmidt s long and hoiunirable 
record in pracUral rtseardi, eliiefly in the German caves* give* him a nghi to speak with 
authority : the retracing of the stem whereby the earlier form of Man develops Into 
the later, here set fIm^^ is l»ih friemating and convincing. It is illustrated with a long 
and vrell-sdccted «rie* of figures. Wliile we may eompMu that acme of these, tha«j(li 
perhaps incritably, have become a little too famJli^ with constant rcjjciititm—we wwh 
tint some explorer would find a few more GfimaJdt pegruids sotnewKere, so os 10 give t 
rest TO the Oiverworked * mothcr-niid«#!w' of the Groftir titt Rti/Mtt many others arc new. 
Of not easily accessible. Three include graphic sod tngeniott* restorationa of the 
Lausael * woman with * horn imd the wroercr ot the Cmerm Jet JVoft fWref, »there 
peraonsges must have appeared in the fiesh. 

The prologue and epilogac, headed respecuvriy * Seclc und Artgedacbruu * and 

■ die Magtsdie Wirkiichkcitfor their full appredttwnmay possibly coll tor a greater 
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funiiivity with the writing of Nictssdte i|»n the ptwent rn-iewer : but the 

body of hook whidt lies between requires oo such formiilahle prepEnUion, 

In Ihe fi«t chapter^ on * The World of the Id* Age \ die suthor trend# wcLl-faeaten 
path*. He tell* tu of the eeicijt of the ice-shccts ] touches on the unsolved problem of 
their ca uaatmn * and traces thdr effects on the living inhahhanta of the re^n# affected. 
He refuses to accept die cxtsiendc, in Europe, of early Joe*Ag# Men, or trf dj* beginnings 
of human life. For this he^ looks in the warmer zones which fiave yicldHl the Javan 
Fithf^anthniput and die Chinese Sinaitfhrofiuf. These beings h* acoepts. definitelv as 
anpentiira of the fiuman stock—he baa nothing lu say of complex geneoJogiea of* the 
Primates, Mfith truncated branches ending in these and similar abortive forms. 

The second chapter deals wjtli the * Primitive Fontiaikia of Miuiand traces the 
development of the human body from preceding forttis. He sees no gap in the sequence 
fYrA^onfArtrpai—iSiiNMekrepar I —Stmtntlmput ft —{Itfma jttiiHtgnmtf. I’he Mauerjaw 
for him belongs to n iQiddIe''icc^a 2 e precursor of the fully developed Fnutigfrntii of 
Nesmtlo^ and his fellows, with whom he groups die Tabgha skull of Galil« and tb* 
BitAcn. HiU akuli of South Africa* Alt of tbeae rtc oullicfs of a widc-sprad htimari 
faa:c^ wntchp uodef cUfnatic jmd other infliicTkces^ h to dcvdbp into th* of 

talHttu Oeatly such a scheme alluwa nn rwm for an anachronistic Itomo fopiens in (he 
AfrhctikCad periodi^ Tlita part of die hook packrd with infontiatkiR^ Unponihlc to 
B^mnifiTTfic for it is itAelf i fluuijritjify, one of the and fijlJcst that has cojiuj our wav^ 
of the kfiawledge of ihf facts of himnn licvdopTn^nt acquire dewm to tht date of 
puolijcatioti. 

,, . ^ valu3hl& part of this aecdoo of the hook b ita deiitiilivr recognitJon of a uipk 
dnision of Himt} s^fpirnt in late gbdal ttnicflr^thc LGm Man of Brtlim ojiil Pt&hrmt, the 



At p* 90 the r^l ttibjcct of ibc book, the * AA^ok^ing iind Devt^pniMt of the 
rfiLm^ L he^njiipg of tlie imtk tbc atithor pnikcs ■ cbilm that 

tic^ ho bnpakj new ground : a cloitn to which at first sights with the works of such 
wntora aa and Luqiiet in rrmcmhraoce* wc wtJtxr indined to aflix a query. 

as werroi Clip m nermoved the qti cry t fur although old ground is tnrvitahly trax^ened, 
ihe author something new- m tlino« mty step. Them m no bwik known to m m 
whtdt the subject b iiwiied in exactly the some way, or in wtueh *0 many relevant facts 
art Odirdated. 

Oocc more, the revifrwer b af a losa^ TTie b so full of tiuiat that it cannot he 
jdequatiily con^prcsscd into 3 review. First we read of the icchmod axrjketiing of 
humai^, LtFider ihc twnfoy stimulus of warfare x^ith formidahic beaatP nad of 

madcnj^ly vz nnie an intemning anutogy drawn between the autline 
aflhepi^mv<^p*p«JV*ndof the hunun iund At the ame time d«pcr problems 
su^^ crosm es dexth, ud the hymthctiial neresmties of tit* IfAriide Ijvhtutm with 
which the xwxkenuig nun finds himself embwTSSsed. 

Nc^ gome bconmes incre^ogly difliculi m procure, and a hundng^mggic, aitmin' 

x<^ to multiply and to perpetwaie the speciia; and erotic magU, eaepreHinf Ldf in 
enmm mtn emstorar. There is. of cmirw, ^thfog new in eiiher of 
tiH» thc»» but they me treaty with unusnai thnroughneae, especiallv in their 
imtixl mamfesiiidons. In a shorter chapter, desUng wHh the dance i^^tiingk; the 
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cult of the dead, snil the interpretation of the SpaxuAh Coffin fiamUi^p the book leaved 
tm an the threshold of the compleif theciLogkii lu be developed in Inter tunes. 

llie book cods with a. number of evolittiOniLrjr and chronaf o^icol tables^ an adequate 
bibliogrzphjf oiui an aimi_^tiial index. Wr coidd have vriahed to oec ttuA Bttpplettictfied 
widi an ordinal)' alphabetical index. 

If samenne wnuld transbtr this book into Engli&hp he would provide our studentji 
with an introduction to the study of Palaeolithic Man which it would be difEcidt to 
f^tiprraedc-.* K. A. B. Macall^ter. 

MORE MOVES ON AN EASTERN CHEQUERBOAItD. By Sm Habiiy Ldm. 

ZncnHit Dkkftfn itrtd ThompsQn^ 1935^ K, a^o and 24 plaits, tis 6 d. 

The author of these mdable chapters haa travelled widely in an otBcial eanadtyp 
and Witched the light and shade of post-war eixnta passing over the eastern lanascape. 
Hie eniditirm » grea|^ but* we haaten to add, not overwhelming^ either fwr himself or for 
the reader, h cemsisia of the suit of knowledge one needs when travelling in *" foreign 
pans \ htit whjch^ obts* one uauallf only acquinK after one^s return home- As one readf^ 
one keeps saying ' 1 wish 1 had known that when 1 was there *; and one cmies IlLed also 
his knowledge of languages. HiatoncoUy the emya are valuable because they often csBt 
stdc-Hghts upon lecttit events which are probably uruecorded dsewliere,^ such as tbm 
in Georgia end Armenia before the Boi iet regime was est^Iiahed^ and in Ifmiios durtng 
the war^ We tie grateful ta the author for some good stories and some uniorgciabtc 
pictures ; the desert balh-hoiise of Qusdr Atnna with iu * chaitiiing, and even suggestit^ 
painting \ and lltt * grey elongated h}^rc * of the dead Bedu i the eptsoopai gm-^palace oF 
Lefflikos; the sceptica] Ossete (p« 9^; the photograph of a ' CypriDte priest expressing 
olivc-oil' (opp. p. 190b and of Kianiil Pasha in Cypma (opp. p. ; and the tale 
(quoted) nf j^lohaiDEdcd'a matemol aunt arauictUiig holy head for lioe. It is ^ood 
to find chat Sir Harry l^ke appreciated the difference Wwccti Artnefuani ' Ot the 
Diaspora \ living undtf Turkish or Oritish rule and ^ tlie tnhabiiznt# of zhe tnElependcnt 
Armctila ^ One gathers tiiat he preferred the latter^ as did the reviewer^ who found 
them both capable and duLmiing. ^rheir Tesemblanee in wme r^pects to the lews, 
which be rcnuuiLcdt is in ajcmridaitee with axohropolQgicmJ views ; For the hooked nosc^ 
dhaiacteristk; uF the oncicnl llitiilei, is on Anutohxn tarher than a Palestinian feature. 

Those who want their history ind archaeology presented in s p^jitablc form will 
find it here. t)ogetbcr with many (dare we say wefoome ?) antidotes t O.G.S.C. 

CHAMBER TOMBS AT MYCENAE- By A. I B. Wage. {Archirndt^^ lx«u>. 

0;e^ir4f; /or Bui Socitly of Anliquariei^ 1932. pp. Xm, frosUispw^, 57 pkUt 

(9 lit ^dbar), 50 plans and iltmtraliom. £$ j^r. 

This finishes the publication of the exesvaiiocs ai Myeense of the BritEsh School at 
Athens under Professor Woce m 19^0-19x3. The Society of Andquarics iindertooh 
rite jiubiicatioA, and the rich illustrotbn is due to Uie generosity of Mtss M* B. Wri^t, 
of Waahu^giotL Twenty-four Bronxe Age tombs were found p diatributoi in the ' Third 
Ktlometrc' and Kalkani ccnneteries. Tsountas, who excavated many tomba at Myeenaef 
auppoaed that these were grouped in dan or family cemeteries, and his Dnojectuie is 
atmagly supported, llic tomb* range in date from the Fim Late Hdladic period to 

* W< cDinrTiend ihu lug^iiun lu pubtahcri- We Joiov of no xeeent tsoolc in Engluh vddeb 
Ceven tbe tame ftnoiind-—Eitiroa. 
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th* very ^end of the Thifid HellAdic (from r. 160010 c, 1 100 e.c.}i supply m mconA 

of the funerajy habits* pottery other utensils^ ptn^nal treiiaiirea, and cvsai 

ractaJ type of ibc ftdiog cla$3 in the pericjil of MyeenAe^s gneaiest jXJwer. For the atylc 
of the tombe and of their eontents-^uen though the licher portion of the latter haa 
poetly to be mfemed—show that they were the rie3tici|( places of tmdthy famitEca, lad 
hdeed Fmresaor \Vm auggesta that these tmder^und chambciB wet^ the lesser srehc* 
tjjic of the eoyo! beeJiive-tonU:^: these aec not ihe humble bmials of a luhjcct popuhuJon. 
Thus ivhile the book must he cloaclr studied by specLalktSt itm interest ta much tvidcr 
and more genend, and aome account of its main contJuaioris wib be wtJcoinc hjcre. 

chaini>cr-tOfnh msy^ h la aarcruBcth liave been developed from the Early 
HdlaUic rock-ahclter^ and itself have given rise to the tbolos-tomb. The Mymiae 
tombs went hoibwed out of the soft wk of the hilUide* and in cmaJmctional detdU 
folhnved nstuml dcRumda. Thus there is no rtilc for orienta-tion i the pbtn* tiftidJly 
mistily nccuniplar, J« not invsriibly so* and ivas probably idwnys difitated by convtnitnce 
and nettling 10 the iRSpintion of houtBc-pIand. TTie height is very varinble* and 
coJidiiinAed by cbcumBtaiice * and neither propoftioim nor ilae nor cbAmber-pLui nor 
nid^ of doorway can be uacd as a entmioii of date. Bui die type of dronuKi—a tunnel 
in the rock vrixhout reinfonettnenr^—ohangee* as at Aamc, from the father wide and 
short pof^agea of tJl. t and u to ibe luinwi long ones, almost wedge-ahaped m section^ 
of tJL HI. And DthoTp though tioi constant^ ^turci of the dtamoi can be used as 
evidence of date. 

* 1 e is amply proved that the tombi remairted in uac^ aa fkmjly vuulti, frotn t 
to the Very end of i^u* tii. The dromos, (Uled in at the I&st burigdp would be dug out 
entrance was pnesumably indicated by a * marker alwa}-! necesaorily to its 

whole depth \ and the bones of piwiotts intermenti phtcnl in pit* bt the drotnds; thia 
IS nicely rllustiated by the otwenadon tli^ shcrda foimd in cme such pit belonged to pot* 
inoft of whoic fragr^nts occurred with early iirtefincnta in the ekanibcr^ often 

these pits were in the chamber itself. But sometimes the bones \^tfc swept whh scant 
dromoa or into 1 asraer. ft seenis, huwevcTp posatblc that itsagc was 
rtfincti with and that die remaiiia of prevtoiiji imcrmentit ww covered wiili a 
wyer ^ earth, above which the newly interred corpse was laid. Sometlriies, indeed, the 
fall of soft rock from the mof antlopateijl this attention. The efend werCf apporentlVi 
elittbed : h man Blight wiar a helmet ulnmed with boar'a tasks, the Twjmen'i dotfim 
had gold rosettes. Rock-cut hendws pbyed a pan in ritual. 1 Tune wa* no embalming, 
noT^. of coviK, cmtution : but the tomb was fumigated. XV'ith the dsml were plaoS 
obj«^ of daily use: valititblea were sometimcti removed when a tomb was reopenedp as 
family pmjMtrt; : the dcail seem to have been thought to possess a kind of lile only so 
lang ii there ^ tl»h upon the beneg s perhaps fcdr wai i motive for trailing tJian in. 
In the djtmioi ^bi fragmeois were found ; os the earth was shovditsd in. it ti 
mft^, a iJBi bu^l waa diunk and the cups were shattcKti. There i* little or no 
evidence for or against human aseniica : but a houfid might no with his mafiter to the 
gtavo. 

tvidwee for this rceons^etkm {togctlwt with matter here omitted) is omh 
lamed in the detailMl account of tbe eacavslionB (parts i and ii)* and is collected in the 
^enmry (part m) TJr ncoducctl by Vrof^ooT Wa 4 ^. acemmt b tiihattcod 
by the mth ha results described : for example, among the contents 

dc«mt>«l and fonjpamd whh parallel*: tB 
poahinn when found a add^: Chamber, juit belosf edge hunch at stmth end, ai tfmgft 
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tt ft& 4 ljsitt ObdcTViJiiiDii am g^o bq fiinhcr 5. OQi'f suruTy^ di^creEion in recofd’*- 

hig\L 

The pottery id full v described in part ut ; it u Uw first collection of complete 
from Mycttiac, except tor the few from the yet ptiblislied ; over 350 were 

fciandT vnluEible evidence for the evoliiEinn of CEma-ndc style ; this Is particultiriy 
Importnrn fur l.h. i aod 11, ;aiid this publicslton rnttft be iddca to tlic corpus of worfEB 
dcvtiTtd |o Late Hdliidic pottery. An mterestin;; pot with hunmn figures ia Included. 
The non-cendnic objects indude some bronze and predotis meLda (tbouj^h not in great 
quaiitiry)p bea^ cl<^ : atl tficac are fully described nnd iUuatrxted. 

The mcial problem ariiies fimly by reference ui hurbl pntcticts, which in the main- 
Lind differed from those of Crete: fcr cxanipk, tile poMnre of tlie dead* perhaps a survival 
from Middle Hdtadic usage ; the cioessively rare and laie use of ooffitis; and the tise of a 
peculiar type of funerary aUhoatron ^ and secondly from a conridemtioa of Professor 
FOrst'a appendit on the skeletal renmine, a sinniin^ of findingB publiahcd elsewhere 
under the imspiccA «f the Univenflity of Lunci After remarking that the two Middle 
Hdkdic skulk from giiivea: below the Ramp Elouse are Nordic tatliei: Mediter¬ 

ranean, and perhiips Indicate tliat (here waa wly a populadmi, in Greece of non-' 
Meditcmneau race (urid perhaps the nooliihjc akuU from Hageorgrrika in Arcadiji should 
be tiiken imo oonrideratlon hcre^, Frofi^sar Fhrst saya that froni the skulk examined 
from the tCalkajii cemetery it is impossible to determine whether a new racial elenienl 
entered Mycenae during the Late Helladk: period : but frtim one tomb a range of skulk 
dating frcrtn t.H. 1 or li 10 the later part of tit was obtained ; and ihesc happen to 
give the same kngth-breadtli index (74) in all coAes where rhk metsurement could lie 
taken. This auuports the v icw that the tomb remaiiurd in the use cf one fatiiily thro ughuui r 
It is poefiible, tnim the cciieraj resuh&> to predicate the existence of two racial gtmipB, 
with the ddlichocranic Yemeni prepcmdcnrtmg. But only 13 akuBs were avaihible for 
metauromchtf so thii the re^ulta ru^ to be uwt wiih cautbn. Yci cuiuparison with 
Profeasor Koumorea'a mcasuren'ienis of uthcr m, akulk from Mycenae does not niter 
the picture presemed by Professor Fikrai: that of a mixnl popukiioic of which the men 
dUTered nuually from the women, who were Mtditcmuieans ; the men may liavc been 
of Nurdic rice, so far as the inthropobgical evidence ahowi. 

The ton of the Xalkaoi bUl^ now bare rude, wii probably inluahhed, since Early md 
Middle Hdlidk aherds occur aa pan of tlie soil in the dramoi: the site shnuld be 
explored both for traci^s of occupation and for Early and Middle HeJtadic burials : * some 
likely places hxve been uofedt and we know that there are diamb^ lottiba atill to be 
excavoLed on the fthjpc of the hill which fomis the *auth bank of the ravine ", 

W. L. CtrerLt 

TTJE SWTTJLSH CYPRUS EXPEDITIONS; Fituk and Results of the E^avLitiuna 
in Cyprus. (937-(931. By Einar GjiHfiTAir, JotLN LiNURm, Ewm Siinjver, 
VVii 4 TUoU 4 . VoL n pp. 578, ihplans.zij 155 Slockhaim r 

SwJith Dypr«f Expedilifm. 145 

Cyprus, thougli ex^^tiunatly endowed with arehaenlogicat tr!:asure^, has tong been 
mttrerody unlui±y mm regards ib^SJ^ excavation and prcaervatiuii. For many ycare the 
anrient oemctcrics and sanctuaria of the isbiml were the bunting ground of amatcun 
^ iko imfoitumitdy ol tomb robbers: As a result there is hardly a museum of any 
impurtanre whicli does fujt possess a coUectinn of Cypriote antiquidos, hut autiquLtia 
that have been torn from thdr lUfttext* and are bj cotwquence arohaeobgtcally dumb. 
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'{lie CeflDok Cotlecitoiv Atnv in Ktvf York, shoired what might be fmmiip but ibeWorld 
boa tJwsya Cztc^I mom for musenm ff|7cciincrQ^ thnjfi for ^iixeniibc arcfuicolngy. Although 
□fikkt dreki were lukewinTn ifter the Briiish oceupotjarik Ohiiekibu:b Richrer did uKrul 
work anti the Cyprus Explaradon Fund began syalmiiitk eiaivatiimf. 'iTie luloabic 
rcsorches of Mym proved that order ooulii be icitroduced mlo Cypriote ^rcliseoiogy 
and that fraai ic mueh imp^oitant informjiiHjn couy be won. Unfortunately his cjeccLLeot 
ciampte was iiM followed up by bis fdlow oounErymen till recent times, wliieh have 
SMI a wclootELE revival pf ofBd^ interest in the Brndquitie^i of the iskntl, Hms the 
Swedieh Eapeditian^ Linder the dfreclion of Dr Einar Gjer^jtad worked from 

jgzj to 1^21^ was the ftmt lo conduct rally modeni teseotihe excavations on n s\iflideotJy 
adequnte soile in Cyprus. That the first volume of the resulrs htt been able to appear 
*0 soon is due to the systematic ofganizaiiDo iif its ciperatli:mi and die provklun of proper 
fadUtjes for hdil anil for oitificum woi^ Tlie bodk ts well gut up, and it Is well pdnied 
and quipped with alf the necessary plans, sections^ and l«t-figureS| and the plates are 
admirable. The matez^ found ranges from the Neolithic Fmod through the Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages, the dasskal and Helleniirtic [leritick down to Rorriiut times. The 
Expedition c^mavated and cxortifned with scru|n3laiu care temple^ Eontbs, adtlcnimEs, 
fortresses, a theatre at Soli, and a moet interesting paluec at Vouni. The pnndpLcs and 
xDcthods of the cxcavidion m described on p. xv were fully in accord with all modern 
adendfie reqiiiremcni^ which are unfominatcly not always followed^ even by Britkh 
explorm. 'lEia volume h a record of the wt>rk done at nine nuun eUest. At Petra lou 
Limnili there was a pre-neolltluc settlement. At tn addiHon to a neotithic 

site^ miiny tnmhs were expfoTed and the full jpublication of ihJi more recent work 
emphafibes the delay tn puhlishiDg the raoits ot the British cxca[vaiToiia there in 
Hete, as in the later sectionA daLing with other excavations, full details are given of the 
stjadhcatinR, of the atchitixture, ajid of the fiiuis wbkh are also set out in set^ucncc' 
tables according lo the strata. By these msyns the relative chronology of the etce j# 
determiAcd. At Kjthrer onothcf neolithic settItmient vnia found with interatiiig lixajic^ 
pUns. At Aym Vakovoa tombs and ^Lancttiancs of the Bropat: and Inm Ages were 
evpIorctL At Nitovikis a fonm srchiiccimaliy important was cleared and n<^ it n 
lumuhis cemetery at Fdoo^uteda, a type hitherto unknown in Cyprus. In the same 
neighbourhood KountaEira Tnschonia yielded llellimistic tombs. At Trtfchonas zmolher 
iniportam arehiteaural lltnd was a built tomb of ^nne dated to the middle crT the fbisi 
arduiic period and fiimdiir in style and construcUnti to some found al Taniassos by 
Ohnefftlid) RichtcTp Lost, but by no meana Icoat, conKs Enkomi (a site which will Aiwuyfi 
he a reproadi to the good narne of the hrimh Musekim) where at last acientifie excavation 
has given Us (be infunnaiiim to hadly nEcded about one of ihe mofft important ccmctencs 
of the late Bnnufe Age which ha^ b^ui so badly mauled by tinscienttlic or lUiidt digging* 
The dcTdiled acootmts of the tomb^ and of the stratlBcatJDii of the bttriEila th^ conlalii'cd 
and the full catalogne of the buds fmm each shows bow much pdeetess infurmiirioii 
was nuss^ by the carlitf eaezviuon. Now the archaeological facts given by the l^wcdiat 
Expeditinn about the conctwy, togclbcT with the eontemportty maierial fftnti Avksa 
lakovoo, throw much needed fight on the previous fuida. The discovtaies ICN> of Dr. 
Schaeffer at Kas Sbamni on the iiyrtan coast oppoaite iIscp fit most opportunely into the 
same contexl* The chmnalDgbal sequence which has thus been rrmie out vrili be in- 
vali^ble for all Btudents of Eastern Mcditerrmicin archacolijgy, espeemUy iti view of the 
Syrian and the Aegean eomirexions which will tUumlnate the cxtenniuti Mycenaean 
infinence in the Levant, fhe excavaroTa' eoadusiqas on ihesm points will be eagerly 
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Bwultcd uui if [hs 5iioc£cdiri|' VDhim^ fHiiirEtain the JE4ine hi^h st^Jidjird They inay vecll 
claim to hiive Cypmte anrhjHfli^ on an cnilrely new itis f^[Tiaite^ advance 

8m« Myrta’ cmatoj^uea of ihe Cyprus Muacuui and of iftt Cesnob ColJectimt- So to 
Dr Gjcm^ and his ODUabaratoia our wartnest thiinb ami licartk&t congriiiohaioita on 
a fine piece of work so sckmiiiic^y cairicd out and adequately piihlisbcd. 


TKOLDEBJERG, EK BYMA£SS 1 G BEBYGGELBB FRA 
S'J'EXAJ-iOHR« Sy J. WjNTUEft. ^935- 


DANMARKS YNGR£ 


™ ^ AK-rromTT for June 1934, pp. 206-7, to the importaucir of 

Herr WtoUier s acavatinna ait 4 sdtlemcni-aite of tne^mlnhtc folk of the early pasaage- 
grave pidod at Tnjldcbje^, on the Danish iakod of "Otc- hoM, 

then? e]^re8$ed, of a fully iUnatraicd report has been realized in the wdl-produc^ 
publican bdurc ui. Tht wotk Ls made available to n wider public by the ptD\^iniT 
of a German sunimaiy. 

The excarstiona extended m^et four awona (i9|o-3J) and occupied a whole year 
cn the fields hut Heir Wimher mitat feci aadafied that the leaufts Im* more than jusJficd 
hii Ubows- Tite mufea^ sherds reoovered show that we ha^^cto deal with b Betdcment 
of people living at the hdgtd of the ‘ grand style" of the nonhem megahtbie popery; 
quanntiBs are illustrated by first-class hdf-tones md will Ih? found naefu) lor com¬ 
parative purptAct. But the teal littereaiof the Gxcai'i^tions liea in the light they thmw 
on the economy, die houaes, and ^en (lie religian of a sodety, moat of nur previous 
knowledge about which h^ been ahtamed ffum the cxcivaiiQn of gnvQp 

for agriailiQft la piOTidcd by uiipna^ioiu of grains on not^itt'ds, idetu- 
if»d by Dr KnuJ lessen w belniijjing lo wheat and emmerfTVfYKhm iMmen/jw); sicklca 
Mamed m foraiSj ihr wiglc^piecc lype b«ijg nptrsented by a broken cnsceniic 
specimen, and the muJtipIe type by fire skkle flakes. Rcniiuna of dotnnik anmuds (qjc, 
pig* sheep and dog} were pleatiful, but bunting evidently played a very minor role. 

N'oi the I east tmeresting feature of tbeexcavadon was tfic ^Usco very that two radically 
different btiUM'fotms—an approunutely drailar form with one cntratioe* and a rect¬ 
angular form—were apparently ttibibiied at the same poiod, judging from the matcriB] 
rtmEPvcd fmtii thdr noors. flue circular (or homcalw) bouscfl wm not very ikrge, 
varyi^ between 4 and 6 metns in dinmcter; irsccs of an outer coveting of burnt day 
wrra found in am tiwtancc. The mtangtilar houses were of the utmost interest, con¬ 
ing of A tvfw of three pkced end lo end at a distance wf approumBtely i metre apjit; 
the hnusai wre ptaced on alighdy different Hiefty though forming a aingle coinplo;, the 
toial length of which wqs 71 metres (133 feet). The houses seem to tiAve hud solid 
WfiKHim walk to the west (preditmably the qiianerfrom w hich the prevaUing winds hlewV 
iqwtscntcd today by dots in the old ground luriace liorderod on either side hy row* of 
wnaflboijJdm. Tire central roof gable w^ supported liy a roiv of nubsitantui] wooden 
u^gnts Bet into stone-packed p^-hnles, running the lejagtli of each Jitu pantllel with 
Che west widl l^he eastern wall, indicated by a row' of snuffer post-holca it the msTthcni 
eDdfl of the Imta. wju evideniJy ttrwcr than the western and only extended for part of ilic 
of the house, the roof extending pent-wise to the ground for ihe wuthern forepart 
Of each house, in each cw heirthi and imcei of occupation were oinfincil to the 
forepart of the hoqscy ffugg«ting that the nofthetn ends vrere used 10 houac domaiic 
anuti^ aj tn majiy pcjsani housa of today. 

Borne rather (andhil passage under ihe head of religion should nut be alloweti to 
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obsctux the inters of iwo fiiids poioiitig ivithout doubt to ttonhc fuim of me cuIl Oa 
tli« flixir of the ftlol for ihe wotmi 'Pfall of tlic central of the three rectangubir homtB tta 
wkted thiclt*buttod ftiat asc found* &tiggft6tiiig comparboro with ' tfaundcr-^li' 
beliefa tnurent afnong; peasant* up to the presoii Secondly i * votive ofFcruig \ 

consiating of a sbnikr fibf at* set boti-dawnwarda in the grouitd and jiwu^aniod a 
anuU pot* wai dkcoveusd imderlyiiiK * spread of pebble* ixtiidi; one of the circtiiiar hula. 

J, G. D. CLMtfC 

A BOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY FROM MINOS TO CONSTANTINE- By 

DfNA FobtwaV Dod^Ni^ Nibon Sottr. 1934 - pp* tjj, wi/A Ulmtr&^ims. 24* 

Thi* merxetive lilUe vtilumc E iuitiibic fw jtmicif pupils b scoondiuy ichoob or 
older pupUa tn prunary sctqotft, Tl Cells ta very sknplE laDguage the aiory of Greece afid 
Rome from the Minoan civili35ation to the reign of Coostantiae. The mforoiatwti is 
np-to-^te* and the choice of subjects b WJ-carmliited to give to ywung chMren a right 
idea of lutdcni civiliiatiQJSr wliedicr it b stiidjed fcMf itself gr eia on inti^nciJon to later 
history^ Aa hir as possibk, the rnethohd of study sitggcitedl b pnucticali hastcl on drawing 
and modeliiag^ and at the end of caeh chapter a few caserciscs arc suggcstpl to nuke clear 
points raised in the text, 'fhe book is profusely lUuBftrated—wiih six picfurta in odour 
(all exctpc one—an imfortimate i&iiccptratt—represciituig andent works of ait, either 
viifii wsh'pamtings), over fifty in Wstt and wEiltc (of wide Interest and range}, and 
ten maps. R. C. CAtttUNCtoN- 

THE ORIGINS OF THE INSUL.AE AT OSTIA* By FHn.tP HARsit. Mim^t 

the Amtricon AauUmy (« fhme^ 19JS+ ^1 g-66j pL i^. 

This study mske^ a wide survey of Mediterranean houAes Ln aci<dcn£ times ui an 
effort to trace the origins of the large blocks of tenements that have been unisoycred at 
Ostia. In an introductory section cm * S^nificant Devdopmenta at Potnpeti % th^ 
dtubor examines leveril typ» of hemse st Pompeii, that either have been l^cn or m^ht 
be taken as prototypes of Uilian hnuj<*. He altadis the iheoiyTi put forward Sn ANTmuTTT, 
([une 1933, VU^ 133^152)^ that a hsgicti] devcloommi can ^ traced between tho o!d 
atfium-hoLiSc and the * Hnyse of Himui ■ or the * House of the Round T^ple ^ al Ostia. 
hAi the Miiie lime he picks fnit certain Pntnpeian houses that* in his view^ offer diwsr 
lEnalogies. The main body of the paper tieai* of the hntBes «t Ostia and aimiliir liouaes 
found eltrtrwhere. Three kinds *ie dialtnguislieii i (1) a type with an open (^rtile, 
HuiTDuiKicd by iluillow corridora, at the centre * (a) a type with an open sajt^c i^hotn 
ccimdors ; (3) a type* wrtiiom a eeniral coitileT composed muaily of nows qf sbopsp b&ck 
to back. Tlie first type, in ihe Enthnr's vkw% wa* an aiLapUiion of the Greek' peristyle * 
house to the needs of life m large cities, while the other two types might ^ve been 
evolved indepcederiily. R. C, CwiiiiwOTOTf* 
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